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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 



I. 5 Making the tour of the gallery, an hour 

“You will have the painting sent to-day, Mr. $ passed like a dream to the lady connoisseur— 
Fane?” s for, throughout “her set,” Miss Gertrude 

“At one o’clock. Miss Rutherford.” s Rutherford was known as a worshiper and 

“Good morning!” It was said a little i* patroness of art. A cultivated, aesthetic na- 
haughtily. s ture gave her the former taste; and great 

“Good morning!” and, with a courteous but ^ wealth enabled her to gratify the latter desire; 
as haughty nod of his head, the pale, high- ‘ and these two, which do not always go hand 
browed artist saw her depart, then turned to s in hand together, put it in her power to weave 
his easel again. | many a rich strand into her web of life. 

The lady's heavy silk robe trailed the stairs !> She paused a little before a glowing picture 
leading from the studio on Tremont street. Her J of the Southland—two young Seville girls, with 
delicate, high-arched feet came upon the pave; > Spanish eyes and tresses, gathering grapes in 
then stepped iuto a rich, but plain carriage jj the sun; and her own dusk eyes grew warmer 
drawn up at the curb-stone. ij with the warmth of the scene. For Gertrude 

“Drive down to Williams’ and Everett’s, s Rutherford, with her pale, creamy cheek—her 
John!” s low, broad forehead, shaded by jetty braids— 

The grave coachman touched his hat respect- \ her exquisitely moulded features, and scarlet 
fully; closed the door of the carriage; mounted s lips—was akin to such creatures as enrich the 
his box, and reined the span of sleek blacks, by J; painter’s canvas with rarest womanly loveli- 
a detour, through Bromfield into Washingtou > ness. 

street, where the lady shortly alighted at the $ But the lady passed on. It was before a 
door of one of the most prominent picture-stores jj three-hundred year old picture of “ The Three 
in the good Trimountain city. Passing through Graces Disarming Cupid” that she paused next, 
the outer room, lined with its array of choice $ A most lusty Cupid was he who struggled in the 
engravings, lithographs, etc., and into which ji fatal grasp of the fabled trio, stoutly holding 
pressed a crowd of loungefs and shoppers— s his bow and quiver aloft—yet, alas! all in vain; 
Miss Rutherford ascended the flight of steps $ for the golden-haired goddesses had pinioned 
leading to the inner exhibition hall. Pausing ^ him fast, and would soon despoil him of the 
a moment before the sadly eloquent face of an \ weapons wherewith he had roamed through 
exquisite “Beatrice CencF’—turning to drink $ the world, making such sad havoc in tender 
in the summer warmth of an August landscape, ^ hearts. 

doubly grateful that bleak March day—almost s Long the Indy stood before this picture. Tou 
starting, with momentary fright, at one of $ fancied, perhaps, that you could rend her ap- 
Hinckley’s perfect animal pieces—she passed s preciation in her countenance, for her dusky 
on, through the door on the right opening into { eyes were hnlf-closed dreamily, and a little 
the gallery, where hung that group of time- $ smile half-parted the line of scarlet over her 
stained. Old World paintings—antique altar-v even white teeth, as if betraying her electric 
pieces brought from Florentine churches, gro- n sympathy with the struggling captive; but sud- 
tesque mythological representations, and the $ denly her face grew cold, her mouth shut reso- 
•ed-eyed Mater Dolorosa — known os “the s lutely, and she turned away. 

Jarves* collection.” \ “ ‘Cupid disarmed!’ It is not possible!” said 
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one lounger to another, of a group of gentlemen < Italy, and whose drawing-room held choicest 
standing near. S gems of art, vertu , cameos, and antiques, had 

“I don’t know about that! I believe it may J; been anxious to secure this! 
be done, and his wings clipped into the bar--: Well—a lady who sets up for a connoisseur in 

gain!” was the laughing rejoinder. “Every art may have her fancies; and why should not 
day we see it exemplified.” ji Miss Rutherford have hers? 

“How so? Where, then, do you assign happy s The “Old South” pealed out eleven, clear 
lovers?” queried the first speaker. \ above the car-din and hack-rattle of the noisy 

“‘Lovers?’ Pshaw! that idea exploded long ^ street below; and, with its strokes, came the 
ago! People marry now from motives of in s feet of Dick Cranshaw, gentleman of cultivated 
terest, policy, or propinquity—their so-called J moustache and leisure, over the studio thresh- 
‘hearts’ utterly guiltless of a wound from i old. 

Cupid’s dart. Don’t argue, my dear fellow! Is “Morning, Yane! before that cottage-door 
tell you these old masters knew all about it; $ yet? Come; walk up to the Athenaeum with 
and got up this grand picture that all the world ^ me, to have another look at Church’s Icebergs!” 
might behold and believe.” jj “Thank you, but am too busy. Besides, I’ve 

A little sally of laughter greeted this ingenu- $ seen icebergs sufficient for one morning!” an- 
ous interpretation; and the group moved away, \ swered the artist, quite bluntly. It was so like 
They were all strangers to the listener; but > Etheridge Vane, to bolt out his thoughts upon 
their words entered her car and brain. And $ his lips. 

they accorded, too—those words—with the cold, $ “Aha!” shouted his visitor, in great glee, 
suspicious mantle she had been wrapping round s “I’ll wager a ticket to the ‘I^oston’ that the 
herself. Cultivated, aesthetic tastes the lady $ ‘fair, proud, cold, and statuesque Miss Ruther- 
had; keen intellectual capacities, too, and high, s ford’ has been in this morning! Don’t flash 
proud nature; had she, also, a loving, womanly ; up now, Vane! I saw her carriage before the 
heart? $ Athenmum, as I came along, and concluded she 

Site shut her scarlet lips moro closely; drew s was out picture-worshiping; that's why I pro- 
her furs and velvet cloak about her; turned $ posed going up now. As for my adjectives, 
away from the picture; and swept from the they were borrowed from a jilted lover of hers; 
gallery. s but your noun is the better ‘part of speech’ 

< decidedly. ‘Iceberg’ does suit her, and no 
The artist, Etheridge Vane, sat before the \ mistake—beautiful, grand, and glittering, but 
easel whereon stood his last finished picture. ? freezing cold. They say she has no heart—eh, 
It was not half so brilliant a creation as many $ Vane?” 

that had been born of his brush and brain, and '< “Well?” and Etheridge Vane’s hands were 
now graced the drawing-rooms of Beacon street, ij busy with his brushes, and bis tone was cool, 
There were no brilliant tints and shadows; no s’ though there was a caged fierceness in his eye. 
gorgeous belts of western sunset clouds, or j* Cranshaw laughed at first, then grew almost 
glory of autumnal coloring; instead, only a soft $ embarrassed. His ease died under that stroag 
twilight light, veiling a quiet woodland nook > gaze and the query of the single word, 
and a rustic cottage-door. $ “Oh! pshaw, Vane—don’t eot a fellow uj 

It was a little domestic picture—a beautiful ij with that wolfish eye of yours! You make m< 
young mother, sitting on the cottage threshold $ feel as if I’d said something I ought to tak< 

with her child upon her lap, and her young £ back. But I can’t do it—’pon my honor, deai 

husband, proud, tender, and manly, stooping $ Vane! You ought to take it friendly in a fel 
over them. A vine threw its thick shadows $ low, when he warns you of a rich, beautiful 

over the group; and June roses slept upon the 5 but heartless woman, who is like ice to al 

bush close by. Only a simple picture—over $ men!” and he stroked his luxuriant beard moa 
which none of his brother artists had rhapso- $ complacently. 

dized about “tone,” or “coloring,” or “per- s But the artist’s eye grew scarcely less fierce 
spective”—which he had not thought worthy $ though his lip curled half-contemptuouslyr 
of placing in the “Artist’s Exhibition” in the $ Glancing about the walls of his studio, he sai< 
hall below—yet a picture, which, if you once s in a low, slightly bitter tone, 
took it into your heart, haunted you like aj “Cranshaw, do you take me for a fool ? True 
dream. $ old Moneybags and Madame Pet-poodle lmv 

And the elegant, proud, fastidious Miss ^ bought a few of my pictures, with a view t 
Rutherford, who had ordered paintings from :> give ‘struggling genius’ a lift, l suppose; bu 
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do you think the proprietor of a lean purse, a 'kill himself in order to get to Italy? Better 
good stock of brushes, a fair quantity of tube * paint less, and stny at home. Am sorry you’re 
paints, and four unfinished pictures, will run $ looking so sick this morning, when I wanted 

the risk of-” s you to be your best. But come along! The 

“Of getting cut and chilled against the sharp > lady’s drawing-rooms will be as dim as one of 
corners of an Iceberg?” interrupted Cranshaw. \ your own distances; and you may warm up a 
“So, my dear boy, I don’t believe any such s little in the excitement of her presence.” 
nonsense of you,” and he went on with an ad- j “Coolness seems a prerogative you do not 
mirable affectation of paternity. “You learned ^ mean to part with, Cranshaw, at any rate,” 
y»ur geography lesson too well to venture into j said Vane, drily. His cheeks were flushed now, 
those Polar seas in winter time; but, my dear $ either with the warmth of the bland May morn- 
boy, we read somewhere, I believe, that the j ing into which they emerged, or at his com- 
Arctic summer, though brief, is fair—and these J panion’s words. 

bergs sometimes get loosened and float away ^ “Of course not. It helps a fellow on through 
into warmer seas, and melt. You see I look s the world amazingly. It’s you fellows who fire 
on the subject in a warmer light than I did a $ up, then freeze off so constantly, who meet the 
minute ago—eh, Harry? And unmarried ladies i rubbers. I never allow myself to burry, to 
don’t affect cottages, and rustic happiness, and ^ work, or to worry—and that keeps me in good 
that sort of thing for nothing, in my opinion.” ^ looks, you perceive!” and he stroked his mag- 
“Pshaw, Cranshaw!” growled the artist, lift- ^ nificent hirsute appendage complacently, 
ing the painting off the easel, and substituting \ Fifteen minutes later, the twain stood in the 
in unfinished one in its stead, upon which he j! presence of their hostess. The rooms were oom- 
to work furiously, daubing it with great $ fortably thronged, cool and perfumed; and alive 
V.ofches of umber—“ pshaw, I say!” s with the low hum of Bubdued voices. Miss 

“A safe expletive, my dear Vane,” said Cran- $ Rutherford moved among her guests, beautiful, 

sbaw, coolly, rising. “But I must be off, if $ elegant, lady-like; and with an air of high-bred 

y^u won’t ‘do* the ‘North* this morning. So s ease mingled with youthful grace and happi- 
oir!" $ ness. She was especially kind to Vane; all her 

The artist paused, with his brush suspended ^ former haughtiness seemed to have died out. 
over the little heaps of fresh paints prepared > She led him to her rarest pictures and engrav¬ 
es the palette. A dreamy light had super- ijings; she had never conversed so affably, or 
seJed that fierce glare in his eyes. ij seemed so charming. 

“‘Icebergs melt,’ ” he whispered, murmur- $ But the artist was in his bitterest mood. He 

iaglj. “Will she?” $ Btood in the presence of wealth, beauty, and 

$ luxury; and recalled liis own toiling studio and 
11 T- s his leAn purse. He saw fashionable fops filling 

“All right! Thought I should find you ready $ those superbly furnished drawing-rooms on 
Miss Rutherford’s reception. Found her terms of equality with their hostess; while he— 
card of invitation at my place yesterday,” cried ^ more than her peer in true refinement of soul 
Crtn^haw, bursting into Vane’s studio one fine $ and intellect—was of the class whom lady ama- 
EH'ming, two months later than their last re- $ teurs of wealth may patronize. He believed 
torded interview. “Come, my dear fellow, let’s \ such to be the secret of her kindness to him; 
1* moving! Lota of artists and musical folks J hence he put on a high, lofty air, and answered 
*:ll he there—for these amateur ladies know S her haughtily, almost coldly. 

to get up a thing of this sort.” \ “And here is your little gem, Mr. Vane!” 

The young man threw down the morning ^ said Miss Rutherford, leading him into a small 
p^per, which he had taken up to while away a $ recess off the great drawing-room, shielded by 
Angering hour; drew the shade over the sky- s flowing velvet curtains. “ I hung it here, where 
ight of his studio; turned an unfinished paint- 5 it might have a soft western light, just such as 
IQ g face to the easel; brushed his wavy chestnut \ you have infused into the picture. And I only 
biir before the small looking-glass on the wall; $ ask my intimate friends in to see it—so thank 
then signified his readiness to set out for the $ me, please, for the favor I show you!” she said, 
rooms of the heiress nmateur. $ gayly. 

was looking jaded and pale; and Dick s “I do thank you. Miss Rutherford,” replied 
Cno«haw good-naturedly observed it, with— $ Vane, a little won from his bitterness. “You 

“You’re working too hard, Vane—all fagged $ honor me—to put my poor picture here, in 
oal * What the deuce is the nse for a fellow to $ your private room, amid music, and books, and 
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flowers;'’ and he gazed round the little apart¬ 
ment, where a harp stood in a corner, and 
vases crowded with superb exotics and volumes 
in velvet and gold were on the inlaid table. 
“But it is only an humble picture to contrast 
with all this elegance,” he said, presently. 

“That is why I like it—because it is so quiet, 
and simple, and true,” said the lady, earnestly. 
“Because it takes me, often, from all this pomp; 
and teaches me that wealth is not essential to 
happiness. I shall con many a lesson from my 
humble cottage-door,” and she half-sighed as 
she ceased. 

Etheridge Vane’s heart gave a bound, but he 
dared not speak yet. 

“I am glad you like the picture; but I hope 
to paint better things in Italy.” 

Miss Rutherford gave a quick start, and her 
jeweled Angers were clasped tightly. 

“In Italy? You are going abroad? And 
soon, Mr. Vane?” Bhe asked, uneasily. 

“In June, Miss Rutherford. Three weeks 
hence.” 

The lady’s dark eyelashes fell unaccountably. 
Her manner was strangely nervous for a wealthy 
Beacon street heiress in the presence of a poor 
artist. She grew pale and paler; then, by a 
mighty effort, strove to rally her self-possession. 


“It is sudden. But you will take with you 
my best wishes, Mr. Vane!” and she gave him 
her hand. 

A wild hope was born in Etheridge Vane’s 

heart. The contact of that soft white hand_ 

her agitation—gave him strength to utter words 
he would have thought himself a madman to 
dream of an hour before. 

“Miss Rutherford—Gertrude—if I might 
take with me something more than your good 
wishes!^’ and he pressed her hand to his lips. 

Miss Rutherford made no reply, but her 
cheek was scarlet. 

“Let ine hope to win this!” and he clasped 
her hand tighter. 

We will not write the lady’s answer; we know 
what it must have been, for we met her, a half- 
hour after, perfectly radiant with happiness, 
among her guests. 

June came, and Etheridge Vane, the artist, 
sailed for Italy; but he will not visit Rome and 
Florence, or stray over the broad Carapagna 
alone. His beautiful, reflned, and wealthy 
bride will be ever beside him. 

Dick Cranshaw wore white gloves at the wed¬ 
ding; and said, 

“ The Iceberg floats gently into the warm Gulf 
Stream of Married Love!” 


COME BACK. 

BY Q It E T A MAITLAND. 


Home I bat my mother is gone. 

The brow with its faintly-traced wrinkles meek. 
The weary look of the pale, hollow cheek 
Are food for my dreams alone. 

Ilome! with my desolate heart, 

For the eye that waited and watched for me, 

And the arms with their gentlo, caressing twine, 
Oh, Godl can they never again be mine? 

Nought of my boyhood’s idol left, 

Not even a shadowy pictnre-part 
From the wreck o f all that the grave hath reft? 


I stand by that gravo, alone, 

Man as I am, with a heavy moan 
On my quivering lips. 

Mother! ah, why snch a destiny, 

I to be absent, and thou to die? 

Is there no room in thy grave for me? 

Take my head down on thy shrouded breast I 
Pillow it there in a ceaseless rest! 

For I stand in tins wide world so dreary and lone, 
All unloved and uncared for now thou art gone. 

• 


THAT OTHER CLIME. 

BY C. JILLSON. 


Beyond the changing tide of life 
Where sorrow darkens every wave— 
Where bitter feud and dangerous strife 
Djfturb the cradle and the grave, 
There is a realm where earthly woe 
Is softened into joy sublime, 

And discord, such as mortals know, 

Is loet within that other clime. 


n Here face to face, and hand to hand 

s The warrior meets his former foe; 

•J But in this bright and peacoful land 

^ No arm is raised to strike a blow; 

^ No tongne reveals an angry word, 

% Nor stoel meets steel with death-like chime, 

s Nor is the din of conflict heard 

5 Resounding in that other dime. 
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THE KITTENS. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


It was a charming picture, that fair girl 
frolicking with her little pets. Some branches 
of lilac lay on the floor, and in and out, among 
these, two snow-white kittens were playing hide 
and seek with her, now rushing out after the 
blue ribbon with which she enticed them, and 
now scampering back, as she pretended to catch 
them, and lying there, peeping roguishly at her, 
till (‘he again lured them forth. The room rang 
with her merry laughter. 

“My dear,” said a lady, entering, “will you 
llways be a child? Remember, we expect Mr. 
Laune every moment; and what would he say 
to find yoa here?” 

“Pshaw!” answered Minnie, pettishly, “I’d 
rather play with my kittens than be ‘goody- 
two-shoes’ for any old, Btupid uncle. Wouldn’t 
1, pets?” And she began her romp anew. 

“Bat he is not your uncle,” said the mother; 
“nor is he old, as your uncle Will is.” 

“I thought he was papa’s brother.” 

“Xo, your grandfather married for the second 
time, when your father was ten years old, and 
his wife, a young widow, had one son, this 
Mr. Latone. He is a great scholar like your 
poor father, and I suppose will want the house 
very quiet. It is kind for him to come all the 
vay on here to help your uncle Will in that 
Wrid law-suit; but—but ” 

“But we wish he had staid at home, don’t 
*e?” said Minnie, catching one of her kittens 
in her arms, and caressingly addressing it. “Wo 
don’t want any tiresome old fellows here, do we, 
pu«sy ?” 

‘-Mr. Latone,” said the servant, appearing at 
the open door. 

Mrs. Hall was embarrassed, for she knew, 
all the windows were open, that Mr. La- 
toift must have beard most of the preceding 
conversation. But Minnie, though just as con¬ 
scious she bad been overheard, put on an air of 
lancy bravado, and coolly curtsied, saying, 

“Flow d’ye do, sir? This is mamma,” nod¬ 
ding to her, “this is I, and this is Puss. Puss, 
make yonr compliments to your new uncle.” 

Mr. Latone, who was a tall, fine-looking man, 
about thirty years old, and did not, in the least, 
look like a mere book-worm, stood, arrested, 
partly by the pretty picture before him, and 
partly from embarrassment. 


Mrs. Hall immediately rallied, however, and 
gave her guest a gracious welcome. But some¬ 
how be felt ill at ease. There was too much 
deference in the widow’s manner, as she spoke 
of her pleasure at receiving her husband’s 
friend; and the deep gravity and demure move¬ 
ments, which Minnie now put on, were evi¬ 
dently forced. V 

All the evening the conversation was solemn 
and dull, and Mr. Latone was glad of his jour¬ 
ney to make an excuse for retiring early. 

The next day was worse. He was solemnly 
informed that his room was ready for him, and 
in a manner that compelled him to go there. 
It was a large library, where every convenience 
for study or writing lay at his command; but 
with the perversity of human nature he couldn’t 
fix his mind on his usual occupations. 

The day was lovely, and the longing to be 
abroad grew so intense, that at last he threw 
open the window and leaned out, resolving to 
breathe the air at least. Underneath him, on 
the broad gravel walk, a spirited horse, saddled 
for a lady’s use, was pacing up and down, led 
by a groom; and a moment later, to his utter 
surprise, Minnie came out, looking perfectly 
bewitching in a blue habit with a dainty straw 
hat and long white feather. 

“The idea of that wee mite riding such a 
horse,” he thought. But he said, aloud, 
“Which way do you ride, Miss Hall?” 

“I am going over to uncle Will’s to tell him 
you are here,” she answered, springing lightly 
into the saddle, and gathering up the reins with 
a practiced hand. 

“May I accompany you? I should like to 
see Mr. Willis as soon as possible.” 

“Saddle Lion!” was Minnie’s order to the 
groom; and Mr. Latone saw the vexed expres¬ 
sion which she could not conceal. 

“I will be down in a moment,” he said, re¬ 
solving to conquer the evident dislike she felt 
for his society, and he was soon beside her, 
leaning lazily against the porch, while she bent 
from her saddle to “do the polite to him,” as 
she said to herself. 

She could not help smiling a little at this foil 
to her plan for getting rid of her scholar guest; 
but by the time Lion was brought round, she 
was inclined to think her ride might bo more 
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agreeable than a lonely one after all. In a few ^ though why it should be so she declared she 
moments her merry laugh was floating out on £ could not imagine. 

the sarnmer air, and she was challenging the j “Fudge! That’s all very well/’ she retorted, 
dreaded scholar to a race. Off they went, and ^ “But, pray, what am I to do?” 
the bright girl was not more earnest in her en- $ “Can’t you go alone?” 

deavor to reach the goal first than Mr. Latone. $ “There’s gallantry! Certainly!” and with 
A long day of pleasure followed. Uncle Will £ rather an erect carriage she started for the 
was out, and it needed but little persuasion to s door. 

convince the guests that they had better wait ;> “Minnie! don’t go! I am rude as a bear; 
for his return and ride home by moonlight. $ but the fact is, I am dying to go with you, and 
Aunt and cousins vied in the endeavor to make s I must settle this horrid law-suit, somehow.” 
the time pass quickly; and, on their return, the ^ “Settle it!” 

conversation was just confidential enough to ) “Read it, and give your uncle my advice, I 
suit the hour and fascinate the speakers. < mean.” 

That night, strange to say, Minnie quite for- ^ “Oh!” she said, saucily, “that settles it, of 

got her kittens; instead, she went to bed, think* \ course. Well, read on, I’ll wait.” 

jng of Mr. Latone. < Which meant she would sit opposite to him. 

The two weeks were drawing to a close, and | and draw caricatures of his grave face to push 
that “tiresome law-suit” lay still unopened on ^ toward him; make houses out of his pens and 
the guest’s desk. How could he attend to it? ^rulers; put large red wafers on his forehead 
The morning was devoted to long walks, or > and cheeks; pelt him with roses from the vase 
longer rides with Minnie; the afternoon was \ on the table; and then when he fancied her 
too hot for anything but a nap, a bath, and s asleep, suddenly open her hand under his nose 
preparation for the evening, which was filled s to release a captured fly. Ten minutes exactly 
by conversation, music, or perhaps a drive by ^ were given to the law-suit, and then Mr. Latone 
moonlight, to see some of Minnie’s pet resorts, s made an unconditional surrender, and got his 
It was nearly over, this pleasant visit, when ^ hat for a ride, 
one morning the guest sat down, resolved to $ What they said to each other I cannot tell; 
ferret out the merits of the long-delayed suit, s but Minnie sat at her mother's feet that even- 
He was deep in its mysteries when there came ^ ing, and the mother said, 

a sharp tap at the door. $ “Oh! Minnie, you are very young.” Then 

“Come in!” $ she added, with a smile, “You know, too, you’d 

“Ain’t you a pretty fellow to keep me wait- s rather play with your kittens than be ‘goody- 
ing all this time?” cried Minnie, as she entered, i* two-shoes’ to any old uncle.” 
holding up her habit. 5 “I love him, mamma, and he loves me,” said 

“I can’t ride to-day, Fairy!” J; Minnie, quite subdued. “Please don’t say any- 

“Now, uncle George!” v thing about that foolish speech.” 

“Fudge!” $ And to this day—odd, isn’t it?—Minnie con- 

Minnie had found out, somehow, that nothing s tinues to love her husband, and has never 
irritated her guest so much as to call him uncle; $ recovered her old passion for kittens. 


HOPE. 

BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 


Thzrk’s an angel sweetly singing, an evangel sweetly v 
winging, 

Ever cheering tidings bringing to my sad and weary soul, $ 
For she conies to me all smiling, into joy my heart be- j* 
gliding. s 

And the heavy hours whiling till they lightly o'er me t; 
roll, s 

Guiding angel of my soul I ^ 

By the star-ray evanescent, by the light of lunar crescent, \ 

" dh a passion adolescent which 1 would not all control, s 

I aw ait her step advancing, as she comes with lute and $ 

dtncin& $ 


And a smilo as from the glancing eye that made tha 
leper whole— 

IIoToring angel of my soul 1 

Oft when evening's gentle vesper maketh 1 cares and 
flowers lisp her 

Name in low and silvery whisper, as the night-winda o'er 
them stroll. 

Doth she find me soiled with care, anoint and wipe me 
with her hair. 

Lighten much the load I bear, and up nearer more my 
goal, 

Bleeeed angel of my aoull 
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THE SECOND LIFE. 


BT THB AUTHOR OP “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN E088." 


[Intend, According to Act of Congress, in tlie year 1803. by Charles J. Peterson In the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Uuited States, iu and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CHAPTER I. $ good to others: and for me—there are other 

I am a hard mao. I wish you to remember \ lives to come. I mean to write it down. Pressley 
that when I tell you my story. Hard, selfish, j; will be glad to know, some day, how these things 
money-making. My life has been like this De- \ came about. There are some of them which it 
eemher day—bleak and gray, with a bit of red j is not fitting he should know now. 
sunshine warming it up at the end. * Before I begin, I must assert one thing of 

It might have been different. I don’t know, s myself, in justice. I attempt to account for 
Circumstances may have moulded me into John ^ nothing of a supernatural or mysterious cha- 
Lashley, the tough old California broker, peaked ^ racter in these facts. They are facts. I simply 
my no9e, thinned my lips, hardened my eyes into ^ accept them, and ask no further. I am not 
steely gray, buttoned my pocket; circumstances 5 superstitious. When I was a child, four years 
may have done this, I say, or the iron may have ' old, I used to try and account for our cook 
been in my blood. < Barbara’s stories of ghosts and warlocks; but, 

My mother was a Hilkott. They were a flinty ? living as long as I have, tossing about the 
race. She—hut let the dead rest. I forgave \ world, roughing it with all manner of people, 
her, because she bore me, suckled me, loved < t I must have been a mole-eyed fool not to see 
me, doubtless, when I waB a baby. *1 try to re- \ that every man, in his secret soul, believed in 
member that., and think of her, ns other men 4 a world of influences outside of this, invisible— 
do when they hear the name of mother. > good or uncanny. The more practical the umn, 

•‘My mother!” I’ve heard men say that on > the more absurd his superstition. “Where no 
the road to the gallows, and all that was left of ^ gods are, spectres rule,” as an old sermon says, 
God in them rose up at the word. The old $ that I read, sometime. There was Hall, the 
touch of the mother-hand leaves a blessing on s sharpest pettifogger in San Francisco, believed 
a man's life that goes down to the grave with jj in the Banshee more than in his Bible. For 
him. ^ me, I know nothiug of these matters; do not 

Well, it was not so with me. Let it go. ^ care to know. 

But, you see, having lived this hard, bare ^ My life, as I told you, has been coarse, hard, 
life for sixty years, trading there in the plains, ^ commonplace, full of the clink of dollars. I 
milling out by the ranches, drifting here and s left home, in Virginia, when I was a young 
there through the world, a homeless, wifeless $ man of about twenty, and never went back to 
mas, bent on making money, and making it, a !; it. For forty years I never heard the name of 
eurious bit of sunshine came to me in the last J mother, brother; not even the name of the 
year or two, as I told you; and just because it | homestead where we were born, 
is curious, and a something that never came s I meant to be rich. What else was there for 
before, I mean to write it down. i me to do? I was a keen trader. I like to plan 

The whole story: a strange one, with some out a broad, honest, far-sighted speculation, 
things in it I don’t understand—never shall; v and bring it in, closer and closer, to success: 
voices that spoke out of the other world; myste- j it pleases me. I like the contest between in- 
rious forces that drove men to do what they ^ tellects sharp as steel, the struggle, the triumph, 
would not; love and hAte, and life and death; \ If there were any more holy, more hearUorae 
and the tamo God, that has managed the world s pleasures in the world, they were not for me. 
to long, working under all, and through all —\ I knew that. In those forty years, the only 
all of it in Him! $ women with whom 1 came in contact were the 

Strange chances enough, it seems to me, as I \ hard-faced landladies in inns; home was a 
sit here, smoking my pipe! They did not bring J word of which 1 did not know the meaning; 
the lost years to me again, of recompense me < I dared not put my hand upon the head of a 
for them—it was too late. But they brought < child. 
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Wife and child!—dead words to me, meaning ^ voice I had not heard for forty years. “John 
nothing—not even of late years—bringing pain j: Lashley!” The cry was an audible breath only, 
with them. Too late even for that, I thought. ^ “Help! help!” that wa9 all. 

Since the sudden influx of population to Cali- $ I caught at her arm. She drew back, and, 
fornia I had lived in San Francisco. Carried on s standing erect, lifted the white, death-struck 
the banking business with Phipps. “Lashley $ faoe to mine, then moved noiselessly, swiftly to 
& Phipps” was the firm, in St. Charles street. $ the door, and disappeared. The door had been 
I boarded at the National, a great house, fre- s locked to keep out intruders, it was not opened 
quented by old bachelors like myself, who liked $ now. 

a grave talk over stocks in the evening, a plain, \ Bowdon sprang toward me. “Are you ill?” 
well-cooked dinner, and a comfortable room, *1 I heard him say, as he forced me down on a 
where they could be nursed through their win- s chair, and loosened my cravat. His voice 
ter’s rheumatism. Our banking-office, even, $ sounded far off like a whisper. I was dimly 
“Lashley & Phipps,” had a sober, grave, well- S conscious of a hurry and bustle, and Phipps’ • 
to-do aspect. We had gone through the flush \ face, paler than usual, close to mine. I heard 
and flash of business, and retired into solid, i; something of “apoplexy,” and almost laughed 
assured permanence. Phipps was a family man, $ inwardly. 

a grandfather; his children, having all married s It was some moments before I could stand, 
off, leaving him and his old wife alone in their $ “Did you see her?” I asked. “Where did she 
house on the bay. Sometimes he asked meJgo?” 

down to dine with them, but I never went, not l “There was no one here, sir,” said Bowdon, 
caring for even so slight a change of my sombre $ banding me water, and watching me keenly, 
habits. < “You were a little ill, but it’s over now. I’ll 

It was late, one winter evening in December, \ walk home with you.” He did so, persisting 
1858, when my story begins. Bank closed at \ in making me lean on his arm, though my step 
three; but, this evening, Phipps, Bowdon (the s was as firm as his own. “You had better keep 
head clerk), and I had business to transact, ^ quiet to-morbow, and not come down to bank, 
which occupied us until late in the night. A s A day’s rest will set you all right again,” he 
rainy night; the sky dull, foggy, hanging low \ advised, as he landed me safely at roy room- 
over the roofs of the houses. We were in Bow- \ door in the National. “Very well, Bowdon.” 
don’s room, a plain little whitewashed apart- $ I bade him good-night, and went in. 
ment, with two or three ohairs, a high desk, s In that short walk my determination had 
and one office-stool. The walls hung with filed $ been taken. Of late years, I had noticed my 
papers, almanacs, etc. The dpor was closed, $ will halted a little, walked slowly, reached 
the gas burned brightly over the desk, leaving s conclusions with hesitation. Life was long, I 
no shadow in any crevice. In one corner of n always said. Time for leisure. Phipps even, 
the room stood the stove, a round iron one, to £ sometimes, accused me of being an “old fogy,” 
which Phipps and the clerk had drawn their $ as he called it, borrowing the term from his 
chairs, while buttoning their overcoats, pre- $ boys. To-night the keen, vivid fire and resolve 
paratory to going out. We had finished the i; of my youth had returned. In that walk home 
business that brought us there, but I was still s my course was mapped out sharply before me, 
sitting on the desk-stool, directing a letter that $ without one hinted doubt, irrevocable. So I 
was to go in the morning’s mail. $ foresaw the years, and decided my action in 

Phipps had just delivered a heavy opinion on s the days dead and forgotten forty years ago. 
what he called Buchanan’s last strategy, as I $ Something had brought back the days, 
put the stamp on the letter. jj “John Lashley! help! help!” “Do you want 

“I’ll mail that for you, Mr. Lashley,” said ^ me, Esther?” my soul cried. “I’ll come, so 
Bowdon. “Do you know if any steamer from ^ help me God!” 

New York is due to-morrow?” ij It may seem strange that I, so practical a 

I turned to give him the letter and answer s man, should have accepted this message with- 
him. when some light touch fell on my arm. ^ out question: but so it was, I neither felt my 
Looking aronnd quickly, I saw a woman, half- i; pulse, nor referred the appearance to charla- 
crouching between me and the stove. A meagre, s tanry or dyspepsia; the thing was real. I did 
starvation-bitten face, averted from me; but 1 ^ not trouble myself to account for it for one mo- 
saw it clearly— knew it, in the bright light. The s ment, nor to wonder at its strangeness, 
figure was old and haggard, dressed in a rusty, s I was alone all that night, and the next day, 
shabby suit of black. She moaned. It was a \ arranging papers, settling accounts. I meant 
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to leave California. In novels, men tremble $ concession to the friendly feeling I bore him. 
and weep when the great crisis of their lives < He was an honest man, loyal to his likings and 
come on them: I did neither: smoked my pipe, i; hates. 1 like people with grit in them. 1 paid 
went into the schedules of my business with a s my bills, dismissed Joe, who had waited on me 
clear head. \ some ten years (going back to my youth, I was 

How many years of my life came back to me, S going back to primitive habits), took my pas- 
and crept through the minutes of that day and J sage on the steamer for the Isthmus, not wish- 
night, matters not: what hope, and passions, s ing to wait for the York packet, and, one fair 
and agony I had thought dead long ago. My $ winter morning, left the shores of California, 
soul, as God knew it—not the soul of John s Phipps, and a dozen more merchants and 
Lashley, sordid, broken, but of some younger, J bankers, gray-headed and younger fellows, 
more living man—stood up wakeful then, claim- $ sharp chaps all of them, went out with me a 
ing its right. It had slept, I fancy, waiting, n few hours of the way. “Good-by, Lashley; 
watchful: waiting for this call. She (pure and $ take care of yourself!” they said, when they 
holy through these years, I knew,) never would $ left me. 

call me unless it was her right to do it. The jj There had been two or three others—not 
time had been when to know that she was free $ smart chaps, you know—whom I had helped 
to utter my name—dared do it, would have s a bit. Nothing, of course; only because I did 
kindled life into a splendid dream. It was too $ not know how to get rid of my money; for 
late now. Not too late for help, though where $ curiosity to see what the poor devils would do 
to find her in the world I knew not. I with it. They had bidden me good-by at the 

Looking out of the window, the evening of > hotel. “God bless you!” they said. I rather 
that day, on the bay, beyond which swept the $ liked that the best of the two, considering the 
sea, with great drifting clouds trailing over it, <5 errand I was going on. And, considering the 
pitiful tears came to my eyes, the first in those $ errand, too, I noted, foolishly, that I set sail 
dead years, remembering her weak, exceeding 5 under a clear sky; and I was glad of that. On 
helpless cry, “John Lashley! Help! help!” \ New-Year’s day—a good day to begin a new 
And again and again, unceasingly, I said, with ^ life, or make an old one live again! 

an unutterably tender caress, “ Do you want > _ 

me, Esther? Esther , do you want me? I’ll J 

come, so help me God!” ^ CHAPTER II. 

I have no mind to dwell on this. It was not j The steamer was a large, strong one. She ent 
for the purpose of baring my own nerves and $ her way sharply through the grating breakers, 
tendons I wrote this story. What it purports i; I was an old sailor, used to the sea; yet it filled 
you to know of my past history, I will tell in s me with a new, 'strange exultation, to-day, a 
the regular hackneyed way; no more. I will $ sense of mighty, latent difficulty to combat, to 
try and tell you all the story as a cool spectator >, overcome: of subtle forces, against which I had 
would have done. s to struggle; they—always unseen. Vague fan- 

I left California. Some days elapsed before $ cies for an old broker’s head; a wild-goose 
a steamer sailed for Now York, which gave mo S chase for a rheumatic, ease-loving sexagena- 
time to arrange and close my business. Phipps ^ rian: a thousand leagues to answer a voice! 
stood aghast; ray old chums in money rela- $ Laugh, if you will. A voice out of heaven could 
tions—for I had no intimates—suspected my > not have been more real to me, more certain of 
brain was touched, hearing of the sudden attack J quiet obedience. Let that thought go. 
of illness in the banking-house. It was not $ If a new, vital motive had lanced itself into 
my habit to talk, so they asked no questions, i my life, stinging some old nerves into pain, my 
I volunteered no explanations. I might return, s daily habits and current of thought remained 
I told Phipps, in a year, and drop into my old ; unchanged. I found myself just as fretted if 
niche again. I did not withdraw my capital, s the tea was not made to my liking for break- 
therefore. I might never return: I was feeble, :> fast; went on with my forty-years-old cogita- 
the journey to the States would probably ex-$ tions on the turns in the money-market; sat 
haast my strength. s idly for hours at night, smoking, looking down 

“Why make it then ?” demanded the old man, i; into the purplish-green water, with the glint- 
with a keen glance. ^ ing sheen of phosphorus through it. By day- 

“I have some business in the North to attend % light, too, I amused myself in my old fashion: 
to before f die,” I said, carelessly. s my newspaper before me, but reading instead 

1 dined with Phipps before I left: a great ^ faces and fates, picking up bits of comedy and 
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tragedy, stray leaves—such as you find in every $ He looked at me steadily. I was not desirous 
steamboat and railroad car. $ of the recognition be could give, for 1 knew bint 

During the voyage I was left alone. I always s by this time. But be scrutinized my face as 
am. The Americans have innate good-breed- $ indifferently as a picture. 

ing, let our English cousins say what they will; $ “A Virginian; from the West, or Valley,” he 
they are quick to discern a whim of silence, and J said, authoritatively, too well-bred to follow the 
gratify it. Yet, like most silent people, I soon $ remark by even a look of inquiry. I should 
knew more of the passengers than they did of s have answered the look not given, but 1 did 
each other. s not. 

One man attracted my attention, I knew not $ “You have assigned me a free air for my first 
why. A pale, thin man of about my own age, J breath,” I said. “I know the West Virginians, 
with thin, fair hair, and mild, acquiescent eyes, $ There is enough of a trail of savage blood in 
dressed in a sober suit of brown. Keeping his $ them to make them a new race almost, totally 
throat well covered, I noticed, and eating dry s differing from the planters of the East. Many 
toast for tea—consequently unmarried, or with $ of the Western families have Indian blood in 
a wife who coddled him. A merchant in a quiet $ their veins.” I knew the track of gossip I 
way, or notary public. His name, I found on s could draw him on. 

the register, was Donnell. As unattractive a J “Yes,” lighting another cigar. “You see, 
subject for notice as one could meet. No tragedy $ these back mountain counties were settled by 
or comedy on that face: a simple record of home- s squatters mostly. In the old time, when the 
life, a tame business, and the gossip of half-a- \ states were new, surveyors often, government 
century. Yet it did attract me. I had a vague s usually paid them for their work by giving 
notion that I had known the man once, needed s them as much land as they could ride around 
him again on this mysterious venture on which $ in so many hours. Then they brought their 
I had set out. He was a timid, hesitating fel- s families, who fought, and traded, and often 
low, very: occasionally offering a fellow-pns- ij married the red-skins. Lots of high livers 
senger a cigar, and launching a meek remark $ among those old country families got their 
on politics, speedily quenched if his companion s land and their birth in thatnray. There was 

happened to differ from him. i> the Fnwkeses now-” 

So, when I had determined to know him, it i He was safely launched. He traced the rami- 
was not difficult to accomplish it: merely the jj fications of Steins, and Farrells, and Iloyts, 
offer of a late English paper, and then a long $ without tiring. An educated gossip. I quietly 
session of silence, broken by a few, careless > smoked my pipe. Dead names, he thought, to 
words. At his ease, thoroughly, with a man $ me: ghosts instead, bringing up the old for- 
shyer than himscX he proved to have a private $ gotten time. There was not one of these people, 
supply of small, but shrewd observation. s whose career he outlined so coolly, from child- 

“A Kentuckian, sir,” he said, nodding to a $ hood to death, that had not once come close into 
wiry, raw-boned man passing. “A lawyer, $ my life in the keen, intense days of my boyhood, 
like myself. I can tell his state by the in- > I had loved and hated them, the days when men 
tolerant blink of his eye, and his trade by his :• and women were real and living to me, and not 
head, obliquely dropped on the neck. Did you v mere “parties” in the great commercial bonds 
never notice that?” $ that ruled the world, as now. Knowing nothiug 

He was vain of his sagacity, I saw. $ of this, he stumbled on—over grave-stones, I 

“You can tell the native of a state, then, in- s fancied, grimly, 
fkllibly?” s Coming nearer to my own home, in his talk, 

“Almost always—though there’s a good deal > to the point where I had wished to bring him; 
in blood. But, as a general rule, the state-^ yet, weakly enough, I would now have thrust 
marks are accurate and narrow. Pass through s it off, if I could. A name not heard for forty 
them rapidly in cars, and you will see the dif- > years had yet a sting in it. 

ferent types succeed each other, sharply de-s “You know those old families along the 
fined. A little practice will show you the dif- $ western shore?” 
ferenco between Ohio and Indiana faces, as $ “Some of them,” I said, drily, 
between the sluggish, farmer-moulded, deep-\ “Queer old blood that, I tell you; queer old 
blooded Pennsylvanian, and the clear-cut fea- $ houses, too, in nooks and crannies, along tho 
tures of the Connecticut thinker.” ^ mountains. Why, sir, I could tell you tales of 

“What am I?” I said, turning quickly. I s some of those old homesteads that would make 
would come home to what l wanted now. $ your veins cold. Hot, fierce, revengeful people 
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lire in them, giving their feuds and likings down % did them no injustice: belonging, as they did, 
from father to son. The very houses are dur- $ to his native air. 

able, like the people. They are built of stone, «: “But the strangest house in these hills,' 1 
rough-hewed, or solid, massive brick there, in 5 he said, puffing the smoke from his lips, and 
old times. The walls are thick enough to catch i watching it wreathe and drift away, “is the 
cannon-balls, and paneled with carved wood, v Oaks, the old Lashley homestead. You’ve heard 
No wooden houses for those old mountaineers, $ of them—the Lashleys?” I nodded. “I thought 
as in New England.'* $ it likely. They’re a notable race in West Vir- 

I made no answer. It was a curious feeling, s ginia. The house, as I was going to tell you, 
I remember, that I had then, sitting smoking 5 was built by old Stephen Lashley, who might 
close by the edge of the deck, watching the s have been your great-grandfather or mine— 
waves curl and lash themselves lazily against s an old ludian fighter, you see, who came West 
the sides of the vessel and listening to this $ when Lewis Wetzel and Daniel Boone were 
man. I knew by instinct to what his maunder- $ boys. Lived in a log hut at first, you know: 
iog talk would lead, to their story: the mother s afterward, when his sons grew up, and he 
and brothers I had left on that day which had J wanted to see them better off than their neigh- 
broken life into two parts for me—the living s’ bors, built this house, and went to rest himself 
and the dead. I had shrunk from hearing it s in a hole in the ground. It’s the way of the 
for a long life-time, but it was coming now $ world. But that house—stone, sir, the walls 
in this commonplace gossip, their Btory and— s about three feet thick, great rambling rooms, 
here. \ close, dark halls and entries. It Btood out 

Well, what was it to me? There was crime j; from the river some dozen miles on a 'plain 
in it, l know; instinct told me that, too. How $ hillock of grass with one or two forest trees: 
could there but be crime? There would be all '< round that crept the creek, and shutting in the 
the elements of which life is made np: love, < hill, and house, were the mountains, close, a 
and hate, and death; what was it to me, old \ solid circle, like an amphitheatre, with only 
John Lashley, California banker, bow these $ the break where the road and creek crawled 
people bad loved, or hated, or died?—their love s' out. When I was a boy, sir, living on the next 
or hate bad not been for me: I was an alien farm, some five miles off, that old Lashley place 
and a stranger. With the last grain of dust ij was like a ghost story to me, full of queer dis- 
from my shoes, as I left the old homestead, 1 ^ mal legends." 

had shaken their souls and life out of my life. $ “Of what sort of clay were the Lashleys?” 
It was nothing to me. ^ I asked, seeing he waited for some sign of inte- 

The wind was rising, swept low over the s rest, 
dun-colored sea beneath a dun-colored sky, $ “With the old Indian fighter's fire in their 
angering the waves into impatient breaks of $ blood. Yet quiet, talking little. The family 
foam; it sighed low, wearily, like a tired soul s had strongly-marked traits. Large, brawny 
seeking the good long rest to come. The larger jj men, with tough muscles, yellow oomplexions, 
sea-birds swooped now and then through the ^ broad, black eyebrows, and steely gray eyes, 
gloomy arch, the sunlight, that the world had £ When they grew old, it was one peculiarity 
lost and forgotten, catching and flashing on $ (hat the hair of the head only whitened, and 
their white wings. How lonesome they looked $ the eyes used to glow and burn under the bushy 
—homeless! J black brows like some stilled animals. There 

So I turned and listened to the man. He had $ were three brothers in my time: boyB like me. 
a smooth, mild voice, a good-tempered face, en- s John and Robert were Lashleys. There was an- 
joyed himself so thoroughly, having this hoard s other, Clayton. He was a stray, as the country 
of old stories to tell, and a patient listener, i folks say: a fair haired, blue-eyed, milky scoun- 
Prond, too, of these solid, lasting old houses in s drel, his mother's own son. The world was 
the West, of which the Yankees knew nothing, $ purer and better, I think, when they were out 
describing them with gusto: the forts; the old !> of it.” 

ladiao fights; the mounds where the dead chiefs ^ I could not speak. Why should I? What 
were buried, green, rounded heaps, full of the > were Clayton Lashley or his mother to me? 
mystery of a dead age and race. Enough of i The man spoke God's truth of both. My pipe 
eurions incident these hills furnish in their ? hod gone out. “Let me light it for you," he 
legends of border warfare, midnight escapes, s said. His talk had made us fraternal in his 
and deeds of bravery, fiercer and bolder than $ fancy. So, on the brink of all I waited to 
any Sir Walter has made immortal. Donnell < hear, we stopped to fill the bowl, and exchange 
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a light. He did not speak for a long time, per¬ 
haps would not go on. 1 would not prompt 
him. I waited, looking out again into the dull 
sea distance, aB if life had no object of interest 
nearer to me than yon floating gulls. Had it? 
If the story was to be told to me now, it was 
well, I was passive: this matter was out of my 
hands. It was not like a keen bargain, this 
business that had brought me to the North. 
Fate bad it. I was only an instrument. Yet I 
wondered idly when I was to come at the threads 
of the mystery I had to solve; how these dead 
old crimes were to be unearthed for me, if this 
man was to do it. I would not prompt him by 
a word. 

“ People never are judged justly by their out¬ 
sides—by the face of the note, as one might 
say,” he resumed, lazily. “Now these two 
Lashleys, John and Robert, the elder brothers 
you know, were reticent, grum boys and men, 
but they had the sterling old knightly hearts 
under the grumness; I knew ’em, hunted and 
fished with ’em day in and day out for many a 
year. But Clayton was the favorite with the 
farmers, a fair-spoken, easy-tempered lad, with 
a jolly word for the young men and a kiss for 
the girls, and his cap off to the old folks. With 
one of those dead milk-blue eyes that hold all 
treachery. Maybe I wrong him. He was slug¬ 
gish and selfish, and that’s enough stuff to make 
a devil out of without any more active poison. 
There was one bit of stuff in that house though, 
of which I never could get into an understand¬ 
ing. That was a young girl, their cousin. 
Raised like a boy with them, though—Esther 
Paul.” He stooped, tying his cravat tighter; 
the wind at night in those tropical climates is 
cold and subtle. “Esther Paul.” How black 
and flat the sea lay—how wearily the one bird 
left on the horizon swooped and flapped its 
wing! A broad, lifeless, homeless waste of 
muddy water, heaving and sighing with mighty, 
choked power—that was all. What a mild mould 
of face this man had, sitting by me—what a 
peaked nose and womanish, hesitating eyes! I 
wondered if any woman ever loved him, ever 
wrung her fair childish hands and beat her 
breast passionately, calling for him to come and 
love her, save her from worse than death? In 
vain. 

I thought of the sea down there—what it 
held—how the dim light went through, and the 
forests of sea-weeds, green, and purple, and 
blue, waved and shivered in that twilight; of 
the dead floating there, white, and still, and 
rested. How calm they were! No wonder—God 
1 1 them. Did He not hold the living, too? 


Was there no infinite power of Love in which 
we rested, as those still corpses in the water? 
He did not speak for a little while; when he 
did, something had changed my eye and ear; 
his face was pleasant, home-like; his voice 
cheery and cordial—I shrank no longer weakly 
from my name. 

“Tell me the story of these Lashleys,” I said. 

He looked up, surprised at my wakened in¬ 
terest, and then went on, pleased, in his mono¬ 
tonous way. 

“Esther Paul, it was, I was talking of. She 
was their cousin, some poor relation, I believe, 
that old Lashley made his wife take home. Sore 
against her will; she begrudged the child the 
bite she ate; fearing, I always suspicioned, what 
actually happened. This, you see. The girl 
grew up. Not beautiful exactly, but the sort 
of woman that men go mad to conquer and call 
their own. Silent, gentle, indifferent, with that 
cool, kindly manner to the world that hints at 
some shut-up depth of passion never opened. 
When she was a bit of a girl, caring nothing 
for lovers or praise, as girls do, loving little 
children and dogs, horses even. Like a child 
always in some things. I tell you, sir, I be¬ 
lieve in these girls that have an affinity for 
animals. They’re pure. Esther wasn’t strong, 
was a trifle lame, one foot being shorter than 
the other. Her life might have hardened her, 
for she was brought up like a boy: used to go 
out in her linsey dress with her cousins and 
me fishing and rabbit-snaring. I think living 
together in that way made us all purer. I 
always thought one of her older cousins seemed 
nearer to her than the rest: John it was. 
Always John that waited for her when she 
was tired, carried her basket or rod, though 
she generally tried to be sturdy enough, and 
stumped along with the best of us. Sometimes 
she’d be shy of him, and walk with Robert; 
but never with Clayton. He went alone if he 
went with us at all: none of us endured him 
near, though we never spoke of it; but he pre¬ 
ferred staying milk-sopping about the house 
with mother, generally. But Esther—as I was 
saying—it was always John came nearest to 
her; I used to laugh to myself, boy-like, at her. 
She’d keep from him in that cold, indifferent 
way women have, until she got into trouble, 
tumbled down, or came across a snake, (lots of 
rattlesnakes and racers in thoso hills then,) and 
then it was ‘John Lashley—help!’ ” 

I listened os in a dream. The childish days, 
sacred to me in all my long life ns bodies of the 
dead would be, rose up suddenly before me, 
tossed rudely into life by this man. Yet they 
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did not bring the cold chill l feared. Did not \ I’ve seen that girl, so tender-hearted was she, 
the great spirit of power and love hold those $ try to succor toads and lizards—the vilest things 
past dajs as this present, the children he j; that live—when they were in pain and suffered, 
talked of in the hills, and me, the worn-out j> I’ve known her nurse a hurt dog for a month, 
old man? I was content. A soft and tender $ gentle, pitiful as if it had been human: seen 
memory only—this he brought. ^ her eyes fill sudden up with tears when a true 

“All this bunting and fishing was when we jj word touched her. When I think of what she 
were children together, you know. Jolly times ij came to be, knowing this, my faith in human 
they were. But I went off about that time; s nature is shaken. She was as pure a little girl 
was sent on a flat-boat down the Ohio, and j: as drew breath in God’s air.” 
never stopped till I reached Orleans. That trip i “She was pure till the end,” I said, 
undone me. I never was contented again to < I stood up. How close the air was, it choked 
settle down in the hills; so I put off, and \ me: clammy and stifling! 

knocked about until I made enough to study \ The man shook his head. “I tried to think 
law, and here I am. But the Lashleys stayed jj so. But it was too plain.” 
on the home place till they were men and \ I came closer, leaning on the capstan. “What 
women. Robert’s there now. It’s one of the \ did she come to be?” 

richest river farms in the border counties, j “It’s a damning story. Don’t talk of it.” He 
John’s dead, I believe. At least, he left home $ wiped his forehead. “I’m foolish, sir, but I’ll 
half a century ago, and never came back. The J tell you. I have a little girl at home, she is 
old woman died about that time. Too soon to $ no purer, no more woman-hearted than Esther 
be punished on earth for her life; but there’s $ Paul was when I knew her. I look in that 
justice beyond, thank God! Still, I’d like her \ child’s face—my child, you know, an only one— 
to hare tasted a little of the cup her sons drank, ' sometimes, and I think, ‘You may, some day, be 
here.” $ like her—one of the foulest things that creeps 

He stopped, looking out over the sea. Was s God’s earth !’ ” 
that all? I was to hear no more. My heart $ I came up to him then, close, turning my 
gave a fierce tug, there was a choking in my i; face to the bow-light, baring my head, and told 
throat, then I was still. $ him who I was. 

“I’d rather not tell the story of the Lash- > I do not know what he said, or I. I remem- 
leys,” he said, gravely. “It would hare no ^ her he was frightened, remorseful at the pain 
interest to a stranger, and it’s a horrible thing \ he thought he had given. 

to rip open. Besides, I can’t get over the feel- $ I only was conscious that the night was dark, 
ing that they are blood-kin to me. Being with $ that the time was long before I could compose 
them as a boy so much, you know. They 5 him and force him down to tell me all he knew, 
turned out different from what I should have $ Then I sat down, and very quiet, looking out 
predicted, every way. I told you Esther mar- $ to the east where I should find her, I heard her 
ried Clayton!” ^ story. Always to the east where I should find 

There was another long silence. But he be- s her. What if she was foul?—or they called her 
gmn again. The man could not help but talk. S by a name no man or woman can bear and Hve? 

“It’s that woman troubles me. I’ve tried to j I was going to her. She was Esther, and I 
reconcile her story with her as I knew her when $ heard her cry, “John Lashley, help! help!” 
she was a child, and I cannot do it. Why, sir, { (to be continued.) 


SONNET, 

TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER WEDDING DAY. 
BY B. Q. JOHNSTON. 


Now have thy days attained their vernal prime. 
And that dear wish in which thy heart in bound, 
Thr>ogh long procreation having reached the time 
for ripeness, sits with consummation crowned. 
Fur lu! th« partial goddess Fortune brings 
Tb« rfbdir.itinn of thy wedding day: 

And from bar over-lavish hand she flings 


Bright benedictions all along thy way. 

While all the feathered voyngers of the air 
Proclaim thy praise in warbling* low and sweet; 
And gentle winds breathe on thee odors rare, 

And loving flowers cluster round thy feet. 

All things aro leagued to mako thee wholly bleat, 
The good I wish thee topping all the rest. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-’8 DIARY." 


CHAPTER I. 5 tears starting to the long lashes. The pretty, 

“Oh! ma, isn’t that beautiful? Don’t he look % Grecian-shaped head bowed more and more, 
a little like pa? 1 never, never saw anything j “I don’t think that anything is to be compared 
so beautiful as it all is! Oh! I would give any- i with having him here, in the same rooms, at 
thing to be as handsome as that lady is, to dress s the same table with us—neither wealth nor 
as she does! lie has so bright a face!” $ anything! I always wonder that young girls, 

Our heroine meant the carriage that was ^ who have good fathers, should complain of 
passing slowly along the road; meant, espe-J anything, or ask for anything more. Still, I 
cially, the inmates of the carriage—a gentle- j know that, if he had lived, we should have 
man and lady, who, with animated faces, sur- < had money, and every beautiful thing that we 
veyed the small, but tasteful dwelling, behind \ wanted. He did so much, in the little time he 
whose vines she and her mother held their safe $ lived after we came here, we can know that, by 
reconnoissance. ' this time, it would have been as beautiful as 

“Well, they're gone,” she added, as their own $ Faradise.” 
trees shut the glancing wheels out of sight. $ And, by-the-by, Amy spoke of beauty, with a 
“We shall never see them again, never know s shining face; for, to her, it was no mere form 
who'they are, where they came from, or where of soft colors, or cunning proportions, but a 
they are going to!” § spirit divinely beneficent, manifesting itself— 

“Probably not,” was all the reply her mother s although vaguely, as yet, and at rare times—to 
made; and so the mind of the girl was left to \ her spirit. 

feast itself upon the grace and beauty she had $ “Pa set out all these trees?” she continued, 
just seen. From the grace and beauty she had ; moving into a seat close by the window. She 
seen, her thoughts wandered away to the grace J knew, but liked to hear about it again aud 
and beauty she had not seen, ever in her life- < again. 

time, but of which, half her lifetime, she had ^ “Yes; and some of them he brought a good 

been dreaming, for which, half her lifetime, ; many miles.” 

she had been longing—longing, inexpressibly, $ “And the vines and roses?’’ 

sometimes with heartache and discouragement, s “Yes; and he had only made a beginning. 

sometimes with a prophetic hope of a coalmen- < He had a great many plans.” 

surate reality lying hidden somewhere for her > “Yes,” Amy replied, her eyes on the varied 

in the shadowy future. < shades the coming evening brought. 

Amy did her dreaming to-day, as she did ^ The girl had, many a time before, sat just so, 
most days, with her slender white fingers flying < her large, beautiful eyes raised just so, with the 
amidst the innumerable strands of the palm- same expression of love, regret, and longing in 
leaf hat she was braiding. 5 them—save that, now, they kindled as they had 

“I'm thinking, ma,” said she, at length, now ■: never done before, kindled softly—as all eyes 
letting her hands lie on her work, “how dif- :j like hers must kindle—for, in her thought, new 
ferent it would have been with us if pa had I; beauties were silently appearing before her. 
lived, and how hard it was that he should die— : > Trees of loveliest shades and proportions were 
he, so good, so talented, so kind to us all, while $ taking their places out on the green sward, and 
so many miserable creatures live on and on, as ^ the bare eaves, the bare portico, were taking 
if they would never die! I can’t understand s upon themselves a trailing garb of verdure, 
these things.” # ^ Repose and beauty indescribable were settling 

“Your father can, dear, from his high place,” i: dove-like upon all the place, and upon her own. 
replied her mother, who had already had her s strained life. A manly shape—her father’s, 
combat with doubt and distress, mastering them J or one like his—was there somewhere in the 
through faith and reason. i rooms, and the rooms were softly changing 

“Oh! but I want him here! I should love J into luxuriant, artistic beauty. Her father— 
him so! be so proud of him!” moaned Amy, ' or one like him—approached her; she felt hie 
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approach, in the rest, the warmth taking pos- ' will, you’re the nicest girl there is in town; and 
session of her being. She had only to turn, to • you shall have the nicest husband. You be 
raise her eyes, to put out her arms—alas, poor i putting your things on, while I've been getting 
Amy! how lonely was the room, bow bare the s hold of a little change.” (She meant, specie.) 
porch, the greensward, when, raising herself >’“Get it at Gilbore’s. Be sure! don’t go to Sed- 
to see how it really was, she came out of her $ ter’s. Don’t be gone long; and perhaps I’ll be 
dream! “Oh! dear mi!” she said, in aVoice $ the means of getting you a husband that you’ll 
that made the widow start and look up from her ? like; one that looks like the father you think so 
patient sewing, “if pa had only lived!” S much of, and is like him. Run!” 

The widow never knew what to say when she \ When Amy was gone, the good lady said to 
saw that look, heard those tones. It was are- $ Mrs. Dietz, “I’ve got a plan in my head, and 
lief to her to hear John’s voice £hat moment in s you see if it don’t work. You see what Amy 
the garden. He was talking to the dog Faust. $ says when she comes. I came on purpose to set 
He and Fanst were coming in through the gar- s it going. I had been intending to send Alfred 
den on their way from the field. She told Amy s in after my snuff, when ho got home from his 
to throw her hat away, and not touch it again $ play. But I wanted to get Amy to Gilbore’s. 
that night. " You’ll guess why when she comes.” 

“Oh! then, when will we be rich, ma? Only * Amy’s cheeks were red, her eyes humid, her 
two hats and a half a day, at ten cents a piece; $ head bowe<J, when she came. When Mrs. Smith 
when will we be rich enough to do all we want ' thanked her, closely scanning her features, she 
to?” But she spoke with cheerfulness, glad to % simply said, “Welcome,” and went to put her 
get the hat out of her hands, glad to be upon \ hat and gloves away. Mrs. Smith caught the 
her feet, and to feel how the cool air drew $ opportunity to say to Mrs. Dietz, “You see 
through, now she had opened the doors on all J what she says when she does speak. She’s 
hands, glad to hear John’s voice! oh! so glad $ seen somebody, I know, by her looks. lie saw 
to be upon her feet, to draw out the table and $ her, too, or she wouldn’t look as she does. This 
lay the cloth, to run to the dairy for cream, i was precisely what I wanted. I wanted him to 
(and thick was the cream always, when Amy $ see her, and—she-” 

got it,) for the golden butter-ball, for the cool ^ All Amy did, when she CAme, was to evade 
custards! The widow, meanwhile, made tea s Mrs. Smith’s eyes as well as she was able, and 
out in a back room, thinking gratefully that if!; get her braiding into her hands, working with 
their condition of comparative poverty had its diligence until her mother and Mrs. Smith were 
pains, it had also its pleasures, in the whole- $ engaged in their sewing and conversation; then 
some household cares and labors, out of which, $ her hands forgot to move. With one she held 
as she had many a time seen, there came a \ her work, while the fingers of the other bent a 


tunny mood to the spirits jaded and disheart- \ straw bnck and forth; and her eyes fixed them- 
ened by sitting so long with her fingers flying ^ selves in blank abstraction upon the open win- 
hack and forth over the palm-leaf lmt—forever \ dow. Seeing her so, and finding she was not 
Wk and forth; so nimbly, that, watoh them as { going to speak at all, Mrs. Smith opened a light 
one would, one only saw that they flew back $ battery in this wise: “A couple of travelers 
and forth tossing the strands, and that the l came and put up at the hotel, just before tea; 
hat. begun an hour or two ago, would in a few { put up for the night, I suppose. Did you see 
Biifiutes he done. If one looked up into the $ anything of them, Amy? I didn’t know but 
firl's face, one saw that she was worn, that she } you would; the gentleman was tipped back in 
had no pleasure in the end of her piece which \ the piazza, reading his newspaper and smoking 
was no end of her task. \ his cigar, when I came along. She came out 

- s directly after they’d had their supper, I suppose. 

CHAPTER II. ^ I saw her, the lady, in the doorr of the upper 

“DoT,”(*be meant not , she was a great snuff- i piazza a minute, at the same time that he came 
taker, 1 “dot la bite” (she meant mite ) “of sduff \ to the lower door; then she went in, poor thing! 
ktve I got id by box, Biss Aby, a’d what shall $ and in a minute I saw her in a rocking-chair in 
I do? dot a bite of sduff for tbe rest of this % one of the front chambers. I could see it all as 
whole afterdood !” v plain as day through my open window. You 

“Let me go out and get you some.” ^ didn't see anything of either of them?” 

“Will you?” (We will not continue imitating ^ “I saw a gentleman reading in the piazza,” 
her pronunciation), “you’re a nice girl!” She $ was all Amy said. She said this with her fingers 


if*ke with tbe greatest heartiness. 


* If you ' going, her eyes on her work. 
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“Did you notice him? Notice, I mean, who j 
he looks like?” 

Amy said No; but it was not true. $ 

“Didn't you sec something that made you ^ 
think of your father?” s 

Again Amy said No; and it was another un- $ 
truth. $ 

“That’s because you didn’t look at him long s 
enough then. He’s a sight like your father; £ 
only he’s young enough to be his son—in law, j* 
I mean. The lady is too much like him to be 1 
his wife. She’s his sister. Did you notfce that $ 
I called her a poor thing, Amy?” »; 

“No, ma’am.” But she did. She had been $ 
trying hard, all along, to conjecture what it n 
meant. $ 

“Oh! she ought to be as tall as you are, for ^ 
she’s as old, probably; but, instead of that, she ij 
would have to look up a good way^to see your ^ 
face. Her head is right down in her shoulders, s 
It’s pitiful!” | 

Both Mrs. Dietz and Amy, with faces of deep ^ 
commiseration, said, “So it was!” s 

Then they talked of other things. By-and-by, \ 

Mrs. Smith, who, when it grew dusky, had taken j 
a seat near a window that commanded a view of \ 
the road toward that part of the village where ^ 
the hotel was situated, said to Amy, “Come, s 
Amy, run out and break me off a handful of * 
your white roses. I must be going, and I want * 
some to carry home. Kun while I’m putting s 
my things on.” $ 

Amy went out. Her heart was often sad. It ^ 
often sank in one moment, without her knowing s 
why, from a state of ease, into one of utter pain $ 
and longing. It did so now. And so she broke t; 
her beautiful roses under that beautiful twilight J 
sky, singing softly and with heartache, the $ 
words: s 

“Oh! Thou that driest the monrner’e tear, j; 

How dark this world would he. 

If when disturbed, and wounded here, ^ 

We could not turn to Thee I” ^ 

She sang it feelingly. Amy Dietz was so far $ 
religious that she prayed with a deeply fervid ^ 
spirit; but not further. Her heart had, as yet, s 
had little to do with praise, that highest, hap- $ 
piest—that true condition of the human life. s 
She gathered her roses and carried them in, s 
and was directly assailed with: “Did you see " 
who went by?” J 

“No, ma’am.” And this time she told the J 
truth. $ 

“ I thought you didn’t. I was glad you didn’t, jj 
You would have left off your singing, and cud- $ 
died out of sight along the rose-bushes if you 
had. As it was, he had a good chance to see 
the side of your face and hear your voice; and >' 


it sounded beautifully. Tou wouldn’t have done 
it half so well, if you had known you were doing 
it for him, as you were.” 

Amy was distressed. She had no share in 
Mrs. Smith’s phantasy. On the contrary, what 
she had seen and heard of the traveler, was, as 
she *believed, only one more wave of crested 
beauty, passing like the rest; as unreal—so far 
as her fate was concerned—as unreal as those 
that had their being solely in her own creative 
brain. Ah! but beyond the concerns of her own 
actual, final fate, his being there that moment 
so near her, his having just passed within a few 
yards of where she at the time stood, with his 
actual feet, choosing their own way, his actual 
brain thinking its own thoughts, (perhaps of 
her,) liis actual face and actual form, embodying 
their own brightness and manly grace, were far 
more real to her than any person, any event 
had been, since the grave had shut her beloved 
father out of her sight. This she knew. This 
she said to herself again and again in her cham¬ 
ber, after she had seen him, in the duskiness of 
late twiljght, pass slowly by, on his return to 
the village. She wept, saying it to herself; 
wept that this too must pass, and the want of 
her dear father, whom this man had, as it were, 
brought back awhile to her, must gnaw more 
painfully than ever. 


CHAPTER III. 


Before removing to S-, Dr. Dietz, father 

of Amy And John, had given the whole of bis 
large, choice cabinet to his beleved Alma Mater, 

H- College; and, in return, bis gracious 

Alma Mater had made him the formal grant of 
keeping one student in her halls, as long as he 
lived. He, alas! did not live long—only two 
years; but the grant was transferred to the 
widow without her request; and John was now 
enjoying its benefits. This was summer vaca¬ 
tion of his third year. He taught in the public 
schools, winters; was private tutor to a class 
of four, fitting for college, through the rest of 
the year; and, in this wny, felt his feet securely 
under him; felt that he had found his work and. 
was doing it. So when Amy mourned, he wrap¬ 
ped her in his long, strong arms, and said cheer¬ 
fully, “ ‘Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness.’ John has 
found his work and he asks for nothing. Amy 
will find hers some day, and then she will ask 
for nothing. She is living on toward it; she 
will some day be there; and she can afford to 
weep a good many tears, and feel a good deal 
of heartache by the way. There pass. The 
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work, the true, fit work, when it has been found, 
will never pass, nor the delight in doing it, 
neither in this world, nor in the other. John 
happens to know this first, because he has had 
the toughest time of it, out in the wide world, 
and so has had his feet quickened; and because 
it is what all our best men are saying.” 

Amy mourned all the same after it; and he 
expected her to, until the time should come, 
when, foot-sore with traveling, searching, weary 
and worn, she would sit down and say, “Here, 
Fkther, is Thy child! patient now, sitting now 
in quiet, to rest at Thy feet, and wait for Thy 
hand to bless her with an everlasting joy in 
serving Thee.” John knew, all know who have 
so surrendered themselves with all their hard¬ 
working egotism, that just when she oame and 
said that, out of her soul, she would find the 
real work and delight of life before her. So he 
was easy about her, and not a little proud and 
fond of her innocence, earnestness, and beauty. 
He rebuked her when he could not help it; but 
with words eo light, else so tender, that they 
were only the more endeared to each other for 
them. 

The next morning after Mrs. Smith’s call, 
when his mother told him about the poor de¬ 
formed frame of the beautiful lady at the hotel, 
laying his broad hand on Amy’s head, he said, 
“And your heart was sick, yesterday, (don’t 
you remember?) when you saw how beautiful 
•he was, in passing, and how handsomely she 
was dressed! If she saw your perfect form, 
your ease and grace in moving, she would bo 
sick, unless her heart is a more reasonable one 
than yours. Her tei4a would run; she would ; 
tffirm that she could be contented with serge, i 
if her form were but like that! And so her i 
•ngelic face would be spoiled by the discontent j 
and weeping. As she would deserve. We all ; 
deserve (and need) all the pain and all the ! 
ugliness of aspect, our discontent, from what- 5 
ever earthly cause, is allowed to give us; for it ; 
belongs tQ us to be cheerful and to work!” John 5 
always said—“Work,” his whole wide framed 
carting with energy, as if he were a grand > 
eharger at a race-course. \ 

He spoke the truth; but it was a truth that $ 
xoold often have rendered him impatient toward $ 
Amy'g weakness, but that, happily for him and s 
for her, bis truth was broad enough to cover J 
•iso all the causes of that weakness and to show $ 
feim her way out; to show him that her feet ^ 
*«re already turned toward that way. 

He went out to the post-office immediately 
•ftrr breakfast and was absent a long while, 
kttatuna, Alfred Smith, on his way to school, 
Vol. XLIII.—3 


{called and gave Amy a note from hie mother, 
^ which ran thus: 

i* Saturday Morning. 

S “M y Dear—J ohn is (but 1 shall first tell you 
ij whftt Alfred says. He sees what 1 have written 
$ and 8a J 8 1 ought to have written John, Jod , 
5 nnd th « n you would know it is I, writing, if I 
S didn ’ 1 si g n a ny name. He says I pronounce it 
jso. Do I? I know I take considerable snuff, 
{and I suppose it affects my speech some; but 
does it as much as that? I shall make you and 
your mother tell me honestly, the next time I 
get where you are. If it does, I am sure I am 
done with snuff.) John is over the way, this 
is what I wanted to tell you, up in the obser¬ 
vatory, pointing out the mountains to him and 
his poor hump-shouldered sister. They’re out¬ 
side, at the parapet. John has just helped the 
little happy-faced thing into one of the arm¬ 
chairs, that she may see all that they do. 

“It’s Saturday; do you suppose they will 
leave to-day ? If they don’t, they won’t to-mor¬ 
row, for to-morrow will be Sunday; then he’U 
hear you sing! and then! Adieu.” 

When John returned, an hour later, to Amy’s 
great relief, (to her regret also,) he informed 
s them that the strangers “had just Btarted. 

* Th ey were on their way to H-, to visit the 

i Lovells. They were from C-. They were 

I old Squire Havewell’s son and daughter. The 
s son was associated in business with his father, 

£ now nearly superannuated. C-was a com- 

S paratively small place,” John said, “but large 
s enough, nnd enough refined to make up one of 
s the best societies in Massachusetts. One of his 
\ friends lived there; be had been home with him 
<! soveral times, (it was less than twenty miles 
j from the college,) and had met young Have- 
S well nearly every time. The Havewells weren’t 
J tremendously rich,” he said, “but were in very 
comfortable circumstances; were good to the 
poor and very much beloved; were fond of 
books, music, the arts, the soiences, metaphy¬ 
sics—in short, they were alive I” ending with a 
start of the sinewy frame—“above all manner 
of cant, humbug, and fraud P’ with another 
start. “I wanted them to stay to-day,” added, 
ho, getting bis hat. “I wanted to show them 
some of our scenery. But the Lovells are ex¬ 
pecting them; they were obliged to go. Now 
to your braiding, sister! I'm going to catch 
three trout and two pickerel for dinner. Adieu.” 

Amy Dietz, sitting at her braiding, and, think¬ 
ing what bad just passed by her, hated it—hated 
the braiding, that is. She said to herself with 
hot cheeks that she did, nnd that she wanted to 
put it under her feet. Looking round on all 
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the objects in their plain sitting-room, on her v 
mother’s faded face, her cheap and worn dress, $ 
on her own cheap dress, she said to herself that s 
if she knew she would some day die of this $ 
loneliness that gnawed at her heart so, she $ 
would be glad that he had passed on out of her 
path forever. Sitting so, she heard footsteps $ 
and voices; and, springing to the window, she ^ 
saw John and the stranger ascending the path <: 
toward the house; each with a string of fish, ^ 
and Faust was lifting his slender nose between !; 
them. She hid first her braiding and wide s 
apron; she was quaking with dismay; and, > 
finding that she could not conquer it, she hur- s 
ried away to her room, shut her door, gave her $ 
hands a wring, said, “What shall I do?”—as $ 
many a sensitive young girl, under kindred cir- 
cumstances, had done before her. She said she v 
was provoked with John for letting him come; $ 
wished they %ere both (both the gentlemen, she ^ 
meant,) in France! But John did not bring his jj 
companion in. Mrs. Dietz came up to let Amy j 
know that he had simply taken him through the J 
wood-shed to the garden, where he was show n 
ing him the melons. Then Amy’s gladness ran \ 
high. John was the best fellow not to bring i 
him in! “John, you’re a darling!” or, “You’re s 
a darling, John!” she said, whenever, in the $ 
hurried dressing and cooking of the fish for din- s 
ner, they wore brought in sight of each other. $ 
The travelers had broken their carriage, when $ 
less than a mile out of the village; and, having ^ 
met John on their return to the village, whither s 
they were compelled to come to get their car- £ 
riage mended, Havewell, after having deposited v 
his sister at the hotel, and sent his carriage to i 
the blacksmith, went and rejoined him at the 5 
coppice beside the road, beside the beautiful s 
Meadow Brook. $ 

“But you and I must call on them, this even- $ 
ing,” said John, as he was leaving the dinner- s 
table. “I promised them both that we would. $ 
And, my mother, we must invite them both here, $ 
to-morrow evening, mustn’t we?” He knew his $ 
mother would say Yes, and she did. He ex- ^ 
pected Amy to worry and cry, and she did, in $ 
this respect, transcending his anticipations. He v 
was vexed at last, and went off, as he said, “to $ 
let her fret it out alone.” ^ 

Amy put on her best; but meagre enough her s 
best seemed to her, as she looked at herself in $ 
the glass, remembering into what presence she $ 
was going. 8he was so chilled on the way, June \ 
evening although it was, that she could scarcely > 


strength at her side! Of course the Havewells 
wouldn’t think so well of him, when they saw 
what a stupid, awkward, know-nothing sister 
he had! saw how poorly she was dressed, and 
what a poor little home they had! Oh, dear! 
if the earth would only open and swallow her! 
swallow only her; leaving John to be a comfort 
to her poor mother! 

Miss Havewell had on her plain gray travel¬ 
ing dress, her plain linen collar and cuffs; and 
her face was serene and smiling as a seraph’s. 
Her brother wa§—perfect. This is the way 
Amy got along nfterward with his abounding 
gifts of ease, intelligence, good nature, and the 
like. She began many times recounting to her¬ 
self these qualities; but they came in a tide, 
and all she could say was, that he was per¬ 
fect!” But, for herself, she was ashamed— 
ashamed that she put on those fine, poor duds; 
that she could neither speak, nor move, with¬ 
out such painful, shameful self-consciousness 
and blushing; that she must tremble so; oh, 
dear! was there ever such a poor, awkward, 
miserable creature? If they hadn’t, both of 
them, been angels, they would have given up 
noticing her after the first minute; but they 
were. If John—darling fellow!—hadn't been 
an angel—as he always was—he would have 
been as ashamed and cross as he could be, see¬ 
ing how she appeared. But, instead of that, 
she had never seen him so animated, so kind. 
And Miss Havewell was so sweet toward her! 
and her brother so—so perfect! Oh, dear! So 
began and so ended all her paraphrases—with 
an “Oh, dear!” 

The hymns and the antflem, in the next morn¬ 
ing’s service, were prayers for such as were 
wretched and worthless; and she sang them 
straight out of her soul. 

“And didn’t she sing beautifully?” said Mrs. 
Smith, spreading her napkin at that Sunday’s 
dinner. “I was in hopes she would. Her 
voice—it seems to me, sometimes, as if it went 
wavering away up to heaven; it seemed so to¬ 
day in that hymn— 

‘Wretched, poor, despised, forsaken*— 

ray blood ran cold hearing her.” 

The Havewells came that evening; and they 
seemed 60 pleased with everything, the vines, 
the trees, the roses scenting all the place, the 
small, but well-selected library, and especially 
with her poor little knick-nacks, in flowers, 
autumn leaves, mosses, looking at these so long. 


move, or speak. She was thinking that she $ admiring them so much, that Amy was, on the 
would disgrace not only herself but John—the ^ whole, glad to be where she was; glad, that is, 
good, noble brother walking with such even 5 that the earth did not, at her wish, open itself 
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the evening before and shut her up “in the dis- \ here on this “sin-beleaguered earth,” even in 
mil shades where Orcus and the Furies dwell.” $ this poor fallen state, where, at the best, we 
Even her little, pale-faced, hard-working, old- > are no moro than half “alive unto God.” This 
fashioned mother bore herself with such social, jj Amy felt to the utmost. Her life was strained, 
friendly ease, that, as she could not fail to no- $ torn. She sank sometimes as if she never would 
tice, the hearts of their guests warmed every < rise again, feeling how poor her life was, how 
moment toward her. And, as for John, he was \ rich it ought to be; feeling how much there was 
splendid! She didn’t know he was ever quite ^ for her to do, what a long way to go to reach 
so grand! And, this time, I think she neither $ the green place where the shade and the still 
began nor ended with an—“Oh, dear!” ij waters were. She read a great deal, read those 

The next morning, however, was destined to ^ rich old works, which were among her father’s 
put the new complacency to flight. For, when s books—Addison, Shakspeare, Blair, Cowper. 
she was out in the yard watering her plants, ^ They became as living, breathing friends to 
with her wash-gown on, Ilavewell came in at ^ her: so dear, that just feeliug them in her 
the gate, hurrying, to get the book that lie bor- s sensitive palms was enough to thrill her with 
rowed of John the night before, but forgot to ^ joy. When John, who had now returned to 
take. He wanted it to read at the hotels where s college, saw, by her letters, what direction her 
they put up on their journey. He started, hesi- J mind was taking, he sent her books; now and 
tated, when he saw her, then he touched his hat \ then a precious volume; many of them—most 
and advanced. But he saw her mortification, s of them, in fact—with Havewell’s name in them, 
that was clear, Amy said afterward to herself; i> She found this passage in one of them: “It is 
saw, of course, what superabundant cause she <; only with renunciation that life, properly speak- 
had to be mortified. She guessed ho had seen ;> ing, can be said to begin.” It was an old doc- 
enough of her now! Oh! why did he forget the $ trine. She had sang it many times in the 
book? What did she put on that old, old gown s hymn: 

for, this morning? Oh, dear! oh, dear! They ^ „ Dcttr I/nr(1 T RiTe mymlf avay| 

weren't to return that way, but were to go $ 'Tia all that I can do;” 

round by the mountains and lakes; so that was s had read it and heard it read many times in 
the last time he would ever see her. She might J the Scriptures: “Seek first the kingdom of 
improve herself, her understanding, her bear-$ Heaven (that is, doing the will of the Father, 
ing. her whole life—she would—she was bent v making it one’s own will), and leave the rest 
npon that; but there she would be in her poor to bo added unto you;” but now, through her 
liille out-of-the-way home; he, already at the (; own striving, and the rich experience that was 
height of all kinds of excellence, would be a s growing out of it, she knew what it meant. She 
long way off, in his beautiful home, living his ^ went about the house, she sat at her braiding, 
life of beauty and forgetfulness of her existence. $ singing, 


_ n “‘Pear Lord. I plve myself away, 

s ’Tia ail that I can do;* ” 

CIIAPTER IV. j; 8an g it out of a heart full of gladness in the 

Amt did improve herself. She had now two ^ Lord. Not in Havewell, not in any other human 
high, nearly faultless models. The patience, ^ being. She was, as it were, lifted above him, 
the angelic serenity of Miss Havewell appeared ^ above every earthly thing, sitting at God’s right 
to her with irresistible power and pathos. It J hand; loving him, and every being on earth, and 
was almost as if ChriBt himself had paused be- n the earth itself, beyond what words could tell, 
fi<le her, in his dusty pilgrimings; his divine, $ but loving God most of all. And so now had 
nd eye upon her, his divine voice saying to ^ come the season of pratae. Now was her life 
her, “Come and learn of me; be meek and $ rounded out and perfected. She had found her 
lowly in heart, and find rest unto your soul.” $ work. Braiding hots was a part of its form; 

What she saw in Havewell, was the highest \ but, animated by its true spirit, even that sat 
ftyle of human intelligence and beauty, a 9 they s light as air on her fingers. In this one little 
express themselves in the perfectly symmetrical \ phrase, full of meaning to those who have ex- 
form, the classic features, the deep, soft eye, the s perienoed it, but void to those who have not, 
penetrating, sonorous voice, the bearing, as if\ Amy had been “born again.” She was worthy, 
one were a god. There is a worth in such \ now, of Havewell—and this is saying much, 
lives, beyond what can be estimated, lying in \ She was easy about his coming; for, let that be 
this, that they teach us, as no sermon can, what as it would, she was sure of happiness to the 
men and women can be, and feel, and do, even l end of her days. 
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CHAPTER V. s 

But he came. She was sitting, one after- i> 
noon, braiding; her mother was sewing: in so s 
far just as we saw them one year ago, at the s 
commencement of this story. A beautiful car- 
riage came along; the same carriage, the same > 
horse, and one of the same inmates. s 

He kept Amy's hand, his eye beamed, he '] 
talked of his joy in seeing her; and it wa9 the > 
same as if they had been known to each other { 
% lifetime. He wrapt her close, when Mrs. jj 
Dietz went out to see about the tea, calling her ji 
his “treasure, his beautiful, beloved girl!’* { 
John and Faust came in: John, an A. B., \ 
ready to study law with Havewell; Faust, with jj 
•ne Blender foot, and his slender nose lifted in t; 
the air. There was a deal of sport at the sup- s 
per-table. Mrs. Dietz, seeing to them, that they ^ 
did not talk all the time, that they ate a little, $ 
thought that the gentlemen were like two mag- s 
nificent hounds just in from a hunt that had v 
keen no fatigue, but a stimulus and delight to !• 
them—and Amy was like a soft, frolicsome, * 
household spaniel, merry, loving, beautiful to s 
behold. She did not forget the beloved dead. \ 
Nor did Amy. She shut back more than one l 


EN I AM DEAD. 

sigh, longing for him, wishing he had lived to 
see and share her happiness. They did not 
forget him; there was no one they remembered 
so constantly a9 they all did him, that last, 

glowing October day, at S-, when Havewell 

and Amy were given to each other in marriage. 
They left wreaths of the autumn leaves and 
tears on his grave; and Havewell was dearer 
than ever to Amy’s heart, when she saw that 
his tears were mingled with hers. Mrs. Dietz 

and Faust accompanied them to C-, to spend 

the winter. But the next summer, and every 
summer, they all came to spend a part of the 
beautiful season there where the solemn trees 
were waving, where the roses*were blooming, 
and where the solitary grave was. Mrs. Dietz 
and Miss Havewell came first, tarried latest. 
Only, now, Johnny and Caddy (the latter named 
for “auntie,” that is, for Miss Havewell) are 
sometimes allowed, at their pleading, to re¬ 
main with auntie and grandma, after father, 
and mother, and uncle John, and baby return. 
The parents demur, averring that the petting 
they get spoils them. But I wonder if it does. 
There were certainly never better children; and 
this the parents own. 


MISTRUST. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Hr dooms me cold, because my pen Is weak, 

And words are feeble passion to convey; 

He knows not that, what e’er my lips may speak, 

’Twould not reveal one half my heart would say. 

Tho rose may yield its sweetness to the bee, 

The ocean cast its treasure to the shore; 

Tet deep within the heart of flower and sea < 

Is hid a mystery ’twere in vain to explore. ^ 

Forever, on and on, the heart may boor $ 

Its weight of love, its agony of woe; s 


( But whether tossed on billows of despair, 

Or raised to rapturo—who hath power to know? 

Then love me still—I am forever thine! 

Beliove me true; ah! who could doubt my truth? 

Time hath no power to change this heart of mino— 
Bathed in Love’s fount, it e’er renews its youth. 

When I forget thee, It were time to die; 

When from my soul Bweet memory has fled, 

Kiss the dumb lips, and close the darkened eye— 

Fold the pale hands in peace, and write mo— 1 “ dead I” 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 

BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Thk mom will rise with dewy flowers 
And cool, sweet airs—night scatter stars, 
Moonlight, and rest—and birds will sing, 
When I am dead. 

Ihe Spring will come with bud and bloom, 
And Summer sunshine bathe the hills; 

The Autumn’s scarlet leaf and gold 
Will rustle in the sighiug winds, 

And Winter gather storm and sleet— 
When I am dead. 

Tho busy world will still go on, 


s 

$ 

i 

'< 


As fraught with hope, as fraught with fear_ 

8orrow and woe still write their names 
On hearts and homes—and pleasure’s hand 
Strew joy—and friends still smile, ah I sod— 
When I am dead. 

But all of pain and toil shall cease, 

And tears, and troubled, anxious thought-. 
Bright, o’er my dim, earth-wearied sight, 
Eternity’s glad star shall rise, 

And peace, and joy, and Heaven shall come— 
When I am dead. 
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BY ELLA RODHAN. 


Wi had just returned from the wedding. We jj At this remark, my father appeared to have 
three, father, mother, and I, stood together in ^ been seized with a fresh fit of indignation, 
the drawing-room, and looked at each other as s “That is just it!” he exclaimed, “he has not 
people look who are not pleased with something $ even a fair excuse for his folly. As all men 
that has happened, and of which they do not I; are human, a young and beautiful bride would 
quite understand the meaning. s have offered some palliation for his conduct; 

Suddenly a my father, who was rather impul- \ but that unattractive woman! fat, dark, and 


sire, snatched off the white gloves that gave s forty—I cannot understand it!” 
him such a gala appearance, and, pushing open $ “One thing, at least, is not difficult to under- 
one of the French windows, flung the inoffen- $ stand,” observed my mother, “the ‘unattractive 
give kids far out into the middle of the street. $ woman’ is now Mrs. John Heberton. But what 
“There goes a dollar and a half,” said my s does Sophie think of her new aunt?” 
mother, quietly. i; “I think,” said I, with difficulty repressing 

“I only wish that John’s folly could have $ a yawn, “that it was all very stupid, and she 
gone with it!” exclaimed my father, as he be- s looked as old as the hills.” 
gan pacing up and down the room. “ To think ij “I wonder,” continued my mother, reflec- 
of that poor child’s prospects being spoiled inj tively, “if John will withdraw his yearly sub- 
thie way!” s scription to the half-orphans?” 

As I was the “poor child” referred to, my $ Dear mother! her sympathies were warmly 
mother began to laugh; and well she might, for \ enlisted for the half-orphans and whole orphans, 
I was not “poor” in any sense of the term. \ and prospective orphans, and orphans of all 
My cheeks were round and glowing with health, J shapes and denominations; and she belonged 
and my bones were covered with their full share ^ to all the societies that ever were instituted 
of flesh; while I had a father and mother, over \ for the benefit of this numerous portion of the 
whom I exercised unlimited authority, the com- £ human race. 

m&nd of every reasonable indulgence, and of \ This innocent remark was the last straw that 
many unreasonable ones. My mother, I say, \ broke the camel’s back; and my father almost 
laughed, and so did I; while my father looked <j slammed the door after him, as he muttered 
dignified and indignant. ^ quite audibly: “Hang ‘the half-orphans!*” 

“I think,” said my mother, while her rather £ “It would save the institution a world of 
mischievous eyes endeavored to reduce them- ij trouble,” said my mother, “but I do not think 
selves to a state of propriety, “that we shall $ the idea would be a popular one.” 
manage to keep Sophie out of the poor-house $ It is rather tantalizing, though, to talk about 
for some time yet. And, after all, when you $ a wedding without telling people whoso it is, 
come to think of it, John had a perfect right to ij aud giving some description of the bride and 
get married.” ij groom. 

“Yes,” replied my father, stopping short in s E^r since I could remember, uncle Jdhn and 
his promenade, “and I should have ‘a perfect s aunt Allie had lived together in a little, plflin 
right* to wear your bonnet down the street, $ house, in an old-fashioned part of the city; and 
provided you were willing—but, as in that case, v as no apparent change had taken place in them 
others would have ‘a perfect right* to call mo ^ within the scope of my recollection, I involun- 
a confounded fool, I prefer leaving that and $ tarily looked upon them as a species of human 
various other rights unexercised. A nice set j fossil remains. They were brother and sister, 
of bedlamites we should be if we insisted upon $ the only ones that remained of my father’s 


availing ourselves of all our rights!” ^ family; and uncle John was some years older 

•‘You lawyers are so severe,” said my s than my father, a delicate, gentlemanly-looking 
mother, still laughing, “and John has not $ man, with rather a largo head, and blue eyes 
done as foolishly as many others—he has mar- ij that always wore a surprised expression. He 
ried a woman of very suitable age.” > was absent-minded, and very much averse to 
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exertions of any kind—rarely going out of his 
shell, as he called the little house where he 
seemed to vegetate, year after year, in perfect 
contentment. 

Years ago, when grandfather died, and each 
son took his portion, uncle John entered into a 
successful speculation with his, by which he 
more than doubled it; but this good luck seemed 
only to have made him cautious, for, withdraw¬ 
ing immediately from all money undertakings, 
he carefully invested his handsome fortune in 
irreproachable bond and mortgage, and retired 
to enjoy it in his own peculiar way. Few would 
have supposed that the inmates of that plain, 
little domicil could have bought out two or* 
three brown-stone-front establishments, car¬ 
riages, coachman, buttons and all; yet so it 
was. The only extravagances committed in 
that house consisted in food, bodily and mental. 
Uncle John and aunt Allie were anything but 
gormandizers, and yet only the most expensive 
kind of viands came upon their table; while the 
library up stairs, in that dingy back room, 
would have delighted a party of savans. Then, 
too, uncle John was always spending money on 
chemical experiments, and nearly blowing him¬ 
self up with the same; while aunt Allie quite 
blew him up for the noise he made and the 
frights he gave her. 

For aunt Allie hated noise, and her favorite 
vice was worsted-work. All day long, and far 
into the night, did she work cats, and dogs, and 
rose-buds, whose like never was seen in the na¬ 
tural world; and she knitted, and crocheted, 
and cross-stitched, to such a fearful extent that 
it was only by dint of earnest remonstrances 
that we were saved from a set of drawing-room 
furniture in flowers, animals, and landscapes— 
and preserved, I verily believe, from an entire 
suit a piece in various colored worsteds. I 
think that aunt Allie, with a sudden gleam of 
inspiration, once meditated the herculean task 
of “doing” all our portraits in this novel man¬ 
ner; but meeting with as little encouragement 
as geniuses usually do, she mournfully ‘relin¬ 
quished the project. NoW worsted-work takes 
,money, as any one who has made Affghans 
knows, and aunt Allie’s custom in this line was 
a very desirable income to shopkeepers. 

It is unfortunate, though, to be small niece to 
a worsted-loving aunt; and, until I was fifteen, 
I never paid a visit to aunt Allie without spend¬ 
ing most of the time with my arms manacled by 
chains of zephyr that were quite as tiresome as 
fetters of iron. It would be: “Just in time, 
my dear, I have been saving this for you”—for 
" K'lc John, between one thing and another, was 


seldom to be caught; and, indeed, I have ob¬ 
served, as a general rule, that gentlemen are by 
no means as fond of holding skeins as they are 
expected to be. So, aunt Allie wound and I 
held, while she descanted upon the various 
merits of double zephyr, single zephyr, and 
split zephyr, and waxed enthusiastic over new 
stitches—while I could only think of the stitch 
in ray side. For I usually knelt, rather uncom¬ 
fortably, by the sofa on which my aunt was 
established; as she considered herself quite an 
invalid, and was certainly nervous and inactive 
to a very high degree. 

Very sweet, too, was aunt Allie; with pretty 
hair, of a sort of carroty-golden, worn in 
looped-back curls, and large, wondering blue 
eyes, that had a childlike confidence in them. 

She was so gentle that I never felt disposed to 
utter an impatient word to her, although rather 
lavish of such favors to most people with whom 
I came in contact; and every one’s voice seemed 
to take a softer tone in addressing her. Mother 
was very fond of aunt Allie. She subscribed 
liberally to the lialf-orphans, and all the other 
institutions that claimed her patronage; and 
ladies who went about on such expeditions, with 
small bags and reports, pronounced her “on© 
of the salt of the earth!” 

My aunt would whisper to me, in a soft 
monotone, various surmises about “John/* 
who, she was quite convinced, was daily occu¬ 
pied in bringing various plans for killing him¬ 
self to perfection; and she assured me that, 
every time he went out, she expected to see 
him brought home on a shutter. Whether he 
had ever expressed any particular preference 
for that mode of conveyance, I do not know ; 
but if he had, the wish was never gratified. 
Very much attached, though, were that brother 
and sister; and if aunt Allie imagined that 
uncle John was trying to kill himself scienti¬ 
fically, uncle John was just as firmly persuaded 
that the coroner’s verdict on aunt Allie would 
be: “Died of worsted-work.” He pronounced 
it an abomination; and declared that it must 
have been invented by some woman-hating man 
for the purpose of exterminating the race. 

My aunt and uncle were not very often at our 
house. It was so bright and cheerful there—- 
“so gay,” as they expressed it, that it seemed 
to bewilder them; and although they approved 
highly of my mother, and were very gracious 
to me, they were not as often under our roof 
as my father would have liked. Besides “being 
deeply attached to his brother and sister, lie 
had nursed a pet theory ever since I was born, 
which was that I was to be the heiress, tbe 
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especial and particular one, of my maiden aunt 
and bachelor uncle—not so much, I think, from 
a lore of money, as from an appreciation of the 
peculiar importance which prospective heirship 
always gives. As uncle John was past fifty, 
and aunt Allie not many years behind, it did 
not seem very probable that they would form 
any new connections; so I enjoyed the distinc¬ 
tion of being Miss Sophie Heberton with three 
fortunes in prospect. But 

“ The best laid plans of men and mice 

A/t gang astray 

and, since that experience, I would not insure 
any man or woman against matrimony who 
could speal%or write, or make signs, or in any 
way express their wishes, or understand the 
wishes of others. 

Aunt Allie did a very remarkable thing, one 
summer, that led to other remarkable things 
not quite so agreeable. Dr. Coolin, “the medi¬ 
cal man/’ whom she paid liberally for feeling 
her pulse, shaking his head at her, and peering 
at her, in a vague, undecided way, over his 
glasses, finding her questions likely to exhaust 
the small capital of knowledge that ho pos¬ 
sessed, proposed the sea-shoro, with something 
of the inspiration that came over Mr. Dick in 
the case of David Copperfield. 

This was a bold stroke on the part of the 
doctor, and rather startled aunt Allie. 

“Did he really think it would do her any 
good?” 

“ He was quite sure that it would do her no 
harm,” and the doctor had such an expressive 
way of saying nothing, that aunt Allie declared 
his words spoke volumes. As there are so many 
volumes, however, that had better not have been 
spoken, this was somewhat equivocal. 

Aunt Allie went to the sea-shore, and uncle 
John, as in duty bound, went with her. It had 
been very hard work to, got them off: uncle 
John mourned so at the idea of leaving his be¬ 
loved books and chemical apparatus—and aunt 
Allie was bnt half-consoled by the reflection 
that worsted was light, and could be stowed 
info trunks to an unlimited extent; but, once off, 
it seemed even harder work to get them back. 

Their alternate letters were rather mystify¬ 
ing; for, although, at first, both raved of the 
beauties of the sea-shore, and the invigorating 
qualities of the salt air—before long, uncle John 
wrote that “ Allie had fallen in loveand father 
and mother were terrified by visions of some 
heartless fortune-banter, who might persuade 
aunt Allie to make a fool of herself in her old 
age. In answer to some hints of this kind, 
however, there came a more connected epistle 


$ from aunt Allie, filled with eulogiums of a cer- 
J; tain Miss Woodner, whom she seemed to have 
s taken into bosom-friendship on a very short ac- 
\ quaintance. Miss Woodner had been so kind— 
!; and Miss Woodner was so lively—she really did 
s not know what they should have done without 

> her—with much more to the same purpose. 

i That one unfortunate word, “lively,” imrne- 
^ diately turned the current of anxiety toward 
s uncle John. Some designing girl, probably, 
* without a cent, who was working hard to secure 
;! the rich bachelor! And urgent requests were 
$ sent for their speedy return, accompanied by 
^ thrilling accounts of the danger of remaining 
\ too long at the sea-shore. Aunt Allie’s reply 
$ gave great satisfaction, until the close of it. 
*: The day was fixed for their return, and a great 
\ deal said about the pleasure of being with one’s 
5 own family again; in fact, aunt Allie wrote, she 
s and John were rather tired of the sea-shore, and 
\ so was Miss Woodner, who had kindly consented 
$ to accompany them home for a visit. 

^ This announcement threw us into a state of 
s great perturbation, and wo employed the inter- 
^ vening time in wondering what Miss Woodner 
5 looked like. Father was so anxious to see for 

< himself, that he went down to the boat to meet 
^ them, and returned in an unusually cheerful 
ij frame of mind. 

£ “Only one of Allie’s unaccountable fancies,” 
£ said he, much relieved; *‘hnd ab(fut as com- 
!< prehensible as Titania’s fancy for the ass. Miss 
\ Woodner is a stout female, of dark complexion, 

< who resembles the engravings, in hooks of 
5 travels, of wives of distinguished chiefs in ro¬ 
il gions where penknives and other small articles 
l are considered ornamental in the ears and nose. 
$ She must be at least forty, and treats John as 
^ if he were her younger sister.” 

\ This was quite comforting. But wo took an 
$ early opportunity of welcoming the returned 
s travelers and spying out the land. Miss Wood- 

> ner, who struck me as being one of the ugliest 
S women I had ever beheld, and anything but 
s prepossessing in manner, bent assiduously over 
i her sewing, during ^e whole time of our visit, 
J and scaroely opened her lips. I noticed that 
s aunt Allie’s eyes followed her uneasily; but she 
S seemed to be unconscious of this, and sewed as 

> though she had been working for a living. She 
$ was not well-dressed, and looked anything but 
$ “lively;” but she evidently possessed some 
s mysterious power over my gentle aunt, which 
$ it cost her not the slightest effort to retain. 
5 Uncle John and aunt Allie were both looking 

> wonderfully improved, and they declared that 
' the trip had done them a world of good. 
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“Quite an inoffensive female/’ observed my * coming. I also discovered*that Miss Woodner 
father, patronizingly, when we had returned | had a beautiful hand and arm; and, one even- 
from our visit of inspection, “and a very suit- $ ing, I came to the oonclusion that, if she dressed 
able companion for Allie. John tells me that s herself like other people, she would not look 
her father was a naval officer, so that she is ij much over thirty-five. 

perfectly respectable.” < “Is not Miss Woodner making a very long 

After Miss Woodner* s advent, various changes j visit?” asked my father, one day, at the dinner- 
struck me on my visits to my aunt and uncle, $ table. 

Aunt Allie’s dress began to wear a richness \ “I once heard,” said my mother, mischiev- 
that she had never indulged in before; for Miss s ously, “of a lady who went to make a call, and 
Woodner liked to see handsome old lace, and $ stayed eleven years.” 

people dressed in accordance with their means. | My father laughed, in perfect unapprehen- 
“Though, if dressed in accordance with my > siveness, as he observed that “he was afraid 
means,” she added, “I should not be dressed $ Allie depended too much on Miss Woodner;” 
at all, as I do not happen to have any means.” J and we all thought the same thiog^p 

I think she was proud of her poverty, for she $ The visit extended to months. Christmas 
seemed rather to display than to hide it; and 5 came and went, and Btill Miss Woodner re¬ 
aunt Allie whispered to me, one day, in much S mained. She seemed to have a knack of 
confusion, that she was afraid she had offended s making people admire her; for friends of the 
Miss Woodner, almost past forgiveness, by an $ family always spoke of her as “striking-look- 
attempt to present her with a handsome silk $ ing,” and thought that “she must be a great 
dress, as a slight token of her esteem. J acquisition.” 

“Alice,” said the person spoken of, in an s One evening, in January, father left us at 
authoritative tone, “let us have no more of this $ uncle John’s door, and mother and I entered 
subject. I think you understand me now, and ^ the parlor quite unexpectedly. It looked very 
I do not believe that you will offend again.” s cozy and cheerful. The large center-table lamp 
“No,” replied aunt Allie, humbly, “I cer-$—they abhorred gas—diffused a bright light— 

tainly will not; but I thought that a friend-” s the curtains were drawn—the fire was blazing. 

Miss Woodner shrugged her shoulders impa- $ Aunt Allie was dozing on the sofa, Miss Wood- 
tiently, and my aunt immediately subsided. j; ner was stitching* indefatigably, on one side of 
I could ^iot make out this strange woman. < the table, while uncle John, on the other, was 
Her nature was certainly very different from < busy with some plans and inventions, 
aunt Allie’s, who was as transparent as glass, ^ It looked very homelike; and mother, with a 
and seemed to give herself up to the enjoyment s significant glance toward Miss Woodner, re- 
of this novel friendship with all the zest of a $ marked to uncle John: 

school-girl. She evidently entertained an ad- $ “Well, really, this is cozy—quite a family 
miring reverence for Miss Woodner; while that n party!” 

lady was not given to enthusiasm, and tolerated, s My eyes were fixed on the sharp, black eyes 
rather than returned, the affection bestowed on ^ that looked so suddenly up, while a dark red 
her. Father and mother made an attempt to s flush crossed the dusky cheek. She glanced 
patronize her, in order to propitiate aunt Allie; £ hastily at uncle John, and then, biting her lips, 
but Miss Woodner would not be patronized, and ? went on resolutely with herdiemming. 
they were obliged to give it up. $ Uncle John was a little perplexed, at first. 

Aunt Allie bloomed out in velvets and satins, | and did not quite know how to take it; but 
while her friend appeared in the same plain ^ presently a delighted grin spread itself over 
bonnet that had accompanied her from the sea- \ his features, and he entered fully into the spirit 
shore, and, for herself, evidently considered $ of the thing. It was probably the novelty that 
dress of no sort of importance. I had begun, s amused him; and, when aunt Allie became 
though, to discover her fascination. She was $ roused from her light slumber, sbe could not 
wonderfully witty and sarcastic, and could tell J comprehend matters at all. 

a story with inimitable grace. It was not always < Miss Woodner was unusually silent, that even- 
that she deigned to talk; but when this was the s ing, and rather ungracious; and, as we were 
case, I have seen uncle John gaze at her fur- 5 going home, my mother said, demurely, 
lively, from the pages of his book, with a sparkle $ “I really should not be surprised if John 
of appreciation in his mild eyes; while aunt Allie $ and Miss Woodner made a match of it, after 
was ready to laugh before she opened her lips, $ all! They looked very domestic, this even- 
in expectation of the good things that were s % ing.” 
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‘•What a preposterous idea !” replied my * Poor aunt AUie! Such a wild idea had never 
father, disdainfully; “I should as soon expect $ entered her head; but, in his confusion, uncle 
John to marry black Rose!” s John was about to declare that the proposal 

The very next day, uncle John made his ap- j; had originated with her—when happily remem- 
pearance, in a state of great perturbation, and j: bering that this was neither true nor flattering, 
requested a private interview with his sister-in- $ he managed to say what was proper on the 
law. He and mother were closeted together for $ occasion. He left the library an engaged and 
some time; and, after his departure, the fol- s bewildered man; while Miss Woodner went to 
lowing facts transpired: $ her apartment a calm and triumphant woman. 

Aunt Allie had sought her brother in tears, $ When aunt Allie next saw her brother, his 
and imparted to him the astounding intelligence $ appearance was so wild that she was quite sure 
that Miss Woodner was about to leave them. $ he had poisoned himself with some of his ex- 
“Miss Woodner going to leave them!” He ^ periments—and what he had done was scarcely 
could not believe the evidence of his own senses, $ less alarming. She was not quite sure, at first, 
and stood siftring at his sister in helpless amaze- $ that she liked it—this having Miss Woodner 
■lent. factually quartered upon them for life; and 

“What is the matter?” he asked, at length, s brother and sister looking upon each other 
“I do not know,” sobbed aunt Allie, “she ^ in a sort of comical consternation—when in 
will scarcely speak to me. Do go to her, John, s walked the sister-in-law elect, with an air of 
and see if you can do anything with her—per- s proprietorship, kissed aunt Allie rather pa- 
haps you can persuade her to stay.” > tronizingly on the cheek, and Bat down to be 

Just then a message fcame that Miss Woodner s congratulated, 
would like to see Mr. Heberton in the library. ^ Uncle John could not stand it; everything 
Trembling like a culprit, uncle John advanced i; seemed queer and upside down; and, seizing 
to meet his fate. s his hat, he went in quest of his sister-in-law, 

“Mr. Heberton,” began the lady, “I con- j whose sympathies were always so readily en- 
sidered it due to you to say, that, having made \ listed in every one’s behalf. He seemed to feel 
a long and very pleasant visit beneath your $ like running away from Miss Woodner and his 
hospitable roof, the time has now arrived when \ engagement. He did not know exactly what 
it becomes necessary for me to leave.” i was expected of him under the circumstances, 

Uncle John stammered and hesitated. The $ and asked two or three such comical questions 
visit had not seemed long to them—he hoped $ that mother could scarcely restrain her laughter, 
nothing had occurred to hasten her departure.” jj Father stormed and raved, and wished Miss 
“Yes, Mr. Heberton,” replied Miss Woodner, $ Woodner at the bottom of the sea. 1 did not 
frankly, “something has occurred—your own ^ like the idea of an aunt-in-law; and poor uncle 
good sense must tell you that, after the events s John was scarcely more happy than the rest of 
of last evening, I could not, with propriety, re- $ us. 

main beneath your roof. I therefore wish to s Miss Woodner was too wise to delay the wed- 
thank you for your hospitality, and take my s ding-day very long; and we all dressed our- 
departure as speedily as possible.” $ selves in proper style, and went, as my father 

1 believe that uncle John had a vision of the s said, “to see John make a fool of himself.” 
Buie household tumbling to pieces immediately $ Now that she had scope to display herself in, 
after the exit of Miss Woodner—or aunt Allie, $ the bride certainly showed excellent taste. A 
in a never-ceasing flood of tears, weeping her- s very rich white silk, (uncle John's gift,) made 
•elf gradually away—something unusual must $ in a manner suitable to her years, with a valu- 
have impelled him to do as he did; for he seized ^ able white lace shawl falling from her shoul- 
the lady’s plump band, and said, beseechingly, s ders, and her abundant black hair magnificently 
“Dear Miss Woodner 1 Do stay!” i* arranged, formed a toilet at once handsome and 

Things promised to be exciting; and Miss $ becoming. Aunt Allie was dressed in a silk of 
Woodner lent a gracious ear to the few dis- s soft lilac hue, with a shawl of black lace, also 
jointed sentences that fell from the lips of her $ hex sister-in-law’s taste; and looked so young 
embarrassed suitor. 8be was a woman of busi- $ and pretty that I was quite bewildered. The 
Bees, however; and she put the disconnected s rooms were decorated with flowers, and filled 
word# together into a formidable question. $ with so many stylish people, whom the ci-devant 
“Then you really wish me to marry you?” $ Miss Woodner seemed to have a talent for eol- 
fhe asked, deliberately; “and are quite Bure s lecting around her, that it was quite an impos- 
thal jour sister wishes it also?” \ mg scene. Uncle John behaved very well; and 
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the bride was as composed as though she had 5 I studied my new aunt, as I have frequently 
been getting married every day of her life. \ studied queer specimens of botany, and en- 
My attention was attracted by a very distin- v deavored to decide what order or class she be- 
guished-looking young officer, whom my new < longed. I must say that this occupation became 
aunt, soon brought up to me and introduced as \ much more interesting after the discovery of 
her brother. slier brother’s existence; and I tried to make 

“Your brother!” I could not help exclaiming, > her talk of him without seeming to aim directly 
“I did not know that you had one.” s at it. I did not meet with much encourage- 

“No?” she replied, composedly, “I am not j> ment, however; and I always fancied that aunt 
in the habit of talking of my own affairs; and $ Matilda saw through me at once. She had 
Herbert has been away, on frontier duty, for } great influence with uncle John; but she could 
some time past.” s not persuade him to move from the plain, little 

“I wonder what relation we are?” observed $ house, where all the years of his life had been 
my new acquaintance, when his sister had left j passed. She did persuade him to give very 
us.” s pleasant dinner parties, though ;#and it was 

He had a very pleasant smile, and seemed to J universally admitted that “Mrs. John Heberton 
me totally unlike Mrs. John Heberton. | entertained delightfully.” We seemed to fall 

“I do not suppose that we are necessarily j into a sort of friendship, at last; and 1 was 
any,” I replied, coldly, although I felt very ^ always glad to avail myself of her exquisite 
much embarrassed; “I have no knowledge \ taste in the arrangement of my dress for the 
whatever of Mrs. John Heberton’s relations.” | various dissipations to which I was prone. 

My companion bowed and withdrew; and, J One day, aunt Matilda became unusually com- 
provoked at my own ungraciousness, I went J municative, and upon the very subject on which 
home and called the wedding stupid. Why 1 J I had exhausted surmises. 1 could not help 
spoke as I did, I do not know—perhaps some * admiring her when she told me something of 
perverse creatures of my own sex can tell. 5 her history; and I believe that I said so. 

That uncle John should be so unexpectedly s She smiled rather sadly, as she answered: 
presented with a brother-in-law, was a subject ^ “You are but a child, Sophie, in the first fresh 
of fresh grievance in the family; and it was s beauty and purity of your girlhood—I am a 
prophesied that the young officer would be at J woman of the world, almost incapable of feeling 
once quartered upon him. But Capt. Woodner ^ upon any subject but Herbert; and it was fop 
proved to be rather a mythical personage; for, ' his sake that I married your uncle. He can. 
very soon after the wodding, he was ordered off s now enjoy the whole of the little patrimony left 
again, and, for some time, his name was scarcely ^ us; and even my frugal expenses used to make 
mentioned. s something of a hole in it.” 

After the change.that had so suddenly come $ Ah! no wonder, now, that she had worn such 
upon them, aunt Allie went about in a sort of S plain bonnets and dresses; and, at different 
mild surprise, and even neglected her worsted- s times, I gathered from her the story of a young 
work. Mrs. Heberton was so thoroughly the $ girl entrusted, by her dying mother, with the 
mistress of the family, that there was no mis- $ infant brother who, from that time forth, be¬ 
taking her position; but poor aunt Allie’s was s came the object around which all her thoughts 
not so clearly defined. Uncle John accommo- > and cares clustered. She spoke of him with 
dated himself to his changed circumstances > tears in her eyes; and my vivid imagination, 
with an excellent grace, and became so fond of 5 filled up the skeleton outline with innumerable 
quoting “Matilda,” that one would have sup- ^ watchings and self-denial—all abundantly re¬ 
posed they were an affectionate couple of long ^ paid by the pride which she evidently felt in 
standing. To do aunt Matilda justice, she tins only brother. From her account, too, I 
made an excellent wife, and treated “Mr. j gained some idea of the man whom I bad so 
Heberton,” as she always called him, with the 5 rudely repulsed at the wedding; and the tie 
greatest respect; so that uncle John, finding % between this brother and sister formed a net- 
things not so bad as he had anticipated, be- $ work of romance, that I little expected to dis- 
came quite cheerful again. \ cover in connection with my practical-seeming 

I think that poor aunt Allie found them }, aunt. She even admitted to me her fears that 
worse, and often complained to mother that 5 Herbert would be killed among the Indians; 
“Matilda was so much changed”—not realizing ^ and the idea filled me with a shuddering dread, 
that this is an every day case when friends are \ I do not think any one realized aunt Allie’s 
turned into sisters-in-law. < feelings after the wedding; until, one morning. 
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mother, on going into the parlor where she ex- j 
pected to find her, as usual, reclining on the ij 
sofa, found her, instead, sitting upright, and s 
Dr. Coolin sitting beside her, with her hand in ij 
his. i 

“Is that professional, or otherwise?” inquired \ 
my mother, demurely, while aunt Allie never £ 
lifted her head. \ 

“Otherwise,” replied the doctor, decidedly, \ 
rising to his feet; “and I hope, my dear madam, j 
that I have your kind permission to pay my ad- i 
dresses to this estimable lady?” \ 

As the addresses had already been paid, and £ 
my mother happened to be the junior of both j 
parties, with no sort of authority over either, (. 
this form of speech was rather ludicrous; but $ 
the doctor was evidently impressed with the s 
idea that something of the kind was proper and \ 
becoming under the circumstances. $ 

“This is rather sudden, is it not?” asked my ^ 
mother, in considerable perplexity. j 

“ By no manner of means,” replied the doctor, \ 
briskly, “we have been meditating it for some s 
time past—in fact, the sole ambition of some j; 
years of my life has been to wear Miss Allie, $ 
like a bright flower, in my—my—button-hole.” s 
He knew this to be an appropriate place for % 
the flower, and was too embarrassed and happy > 
to observe that it did not apply equally well to 
his lady-love. To do the doctor justice, he had $ 
a kind, loving heart, and was really a noble 5 
fellow—although an indifferent orator. Not 5 
exactly knowing what to do with himself, and $ 
finding aunt Allie not disposed to help him out > 
of his dilemma, he wisely took his departure, s 
“Oh, dear!” said aunt Allie, ruefully, when $ 
the two women were alone, “I don’t know what £ 
you will think of me, Susan—I am very much $ 
surprised, myself.” i* 

“Are you quite sure,” asked my mother, '< 
kindly, “that you can trust the disinterested- j 
ness of Dr. Coolin’s affection? You know, Allie, \ 
that heiresses always run the risk of being mar- \ 
ried for their money, whatever other attractions < 
they may possess.” \ 

“Yes,” replied aunt Allie, humbly, “and old \ 
heiresses in particular. But Dr. Coolin, Susan, j 
is a Tery superior man—and I know of a per- j 
son, richer than I am, who has fairly offered l 
herself to him, in gratitude for his attention ;> 
daring illness—so, that, if money had been his j 
object, he would have taken her. He is very s 
well off, himself—and so kind and sympathizing, i 
And l have been so lonely, Susan, since John’s 
marriage—there is nothing like having some s 
one to care for you alone. I hope you do not j 
disapprove of Dr. Coolin?” 5 


“No,” said my mother, thoughtfully, “I do 
not know anything against him; but I would 
advise you to consider well before taking so 
important a step.” 

“Yes,” replied aunt Allie, innocently, “I y 
expect to think about it a great deal.” 

My mother smiled at the answer; and won¬ 
dering what uncle John would say, and what 
my father would say, she walked quietly home. 

“John,” said aunt Allie, resolutely, the first 
time that she encountered her brother, “I think 
of getting married!” 

Uncle John fairly wheeled round in his 
astonishment, and stared at his sister so hard 
that she colored to the tips of her ears. 

“And what, in the name of common sen$e, 
do you want to get married for?” he inquired. 

“I want some one to love me,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“Haven’t you a brother?” he continued, 
“and a sister in Matilda? and two cats and a 
dog? What can any woman want more?” 

“No, John,” replied aunt Allie, firmly, “Ma¬ 
tilda has never been the same to me since she 
was married, and neither have you. I do not 
wish to reproach you, for I suppose it is na¬ 
tural; but it has made me more ready to listen 
to Dr. Coolin’8 suit. You know I did not com¬ 
plain, John, when you saw fit to marry.” % 

“No, old girl, you did not,” exclaimed uncle 
John, with a sudden burst of affection, “and 
you have a right to do just as you please. I 
hope that Dr. Coolin will make you a good hus¬ 
band.” 

And thus ended the interview between the 
brother and sister. 

When the cloth had been removed, after din¬ 
ner, and fAther sat leaning back in his chair, 
with the air of a man who feels particularly 
comfortable—mother began in a mysterious 
way: 

“What would you think of the prospect of 
another wedding in the family?” 

The color flew to my cheeks in a most nna<p- 
countable manner, and my father cast a quick 
glance in my direction. 

“I should not object,” said he, graciously, 
“provided the bridegroom elect met my appro¬ 
bation.” 

“There is nothing to ‘object* to in Dr. Coolin,” 
continued my mother, demurely. 

“Dr. Coolin!” exclaimed my father, in utter 
amazement, “why, he is a world too old!” 

“Not for Allie,” replied my mother. 

The different expressions that flitted over my 
father’s face were perfeotly indescribable. 

“Susan Heberton,” he commenced, in a deep 
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tragedy tone, “do you intend to tell me that my 
sister Alice is going to make a fool of herself?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I intended to tell you 
that she was going to marry Dr. Coolinl” 

“The terms are synonymous,” he thundered, 
“and if ever a man was cursed with a set of 
fools for relatives, I am that man! I know that 
he is only after her money, and I shall go and 
tell him so!” 

My father looked so terribly in earnest, that 
we both interposed to prevent him from carry¬ 
ing his threat into execution; and, finally, my 
mother having talked to him very touchingly of 
“poor Alice's loneliness,” he became somewhat 
subdued—but declared that “it was all owing 
to that hanged sea-shore business.” He could 
not bear to hear Dr. Coolin’s name mentioned; 
but, very much to his disappointment, the 
strictest inquiries only elicited encomiums on 
his character; and he was obliged to look upon 
him in the light of a future brother-in-law. 

“I really thought,” said my father, reproach¬ 
fully, “that some prince, or great Mogul, had 
been offering himself to Sophie—and I was just j 
considering how to answer him when this thun- ] 
derboll came.” j 

“I do not think I shall ever marry,” said I, 5 
with a feeling of intense disgust for all my beaux, < 

“TJiat would be a good joke,” replied my 
father, “to have the old people of the family \ 
marry off in this way, and the young one turn J 
nun. I should not be surprised, Sophie, if you J 
changed your mind very soon.” i 

With the perversity of feminine nature, I was 5 
thinking of Herbert Woodner, and wondering, j 
as he had wondered, what relation we were. j 

Aunt Alice grew so young and pretty, after j 
her engagement, that it seemed quite out of J 
place to call her an ancient bride; and Dr. J 
Goolin improved wonderfully, both in manners $ 
and appearance. He really seemed devoted to i; 
aunt Allie; and I do not think that the con- s 
Bideration of wealth had influenced him at all $ 
ita his choice. He owned a very pretty place a S 
few miles from the city; and the two mature j; 
lovers took frequent drives thither to superin- \ 
tend putting it in order for the bride’s recep- \ 
tion. Aunt Allie appeared to forget all her J 
pains and aches, and went about with an ac- ^ 
tivity that was quite unusual for her. The old i 
passion for worsted-work apparently exhausted J 
itself in a pair of very elaborate slippers for the J 
doctor; for, after that, it gradually died out—j 
giving place to a woman’s true vocation, pre- jj 
Biding over a home of her own. I was taken J 
into confidence, and consulted respecting the j 
fitting up of various rooms; until I began to < 


think that a pretty house in the country, with 
fruit-trees around it in full bloom, was the most 
desirable thing in the world. 

Aunt Matilda took very little part in any of 
these arrangements, and I think aunt Allie felt 
hurt that she expressed so little sorrow at 
losing her; but, before long, Capt Woodner 
was brought to his sister’s house seriously 
wounded in an affray with the Indians, and her 
whole thoughts were bestowed on him. 

I sat in my room and cried, when this news 
first reached us—and then I asked myself se¬ 
verely what I was crying for? Mother’s kind 
heart took her immediately to the sick-room, 
where she was a great acquisition; and, by 
so me means or other, I contrived to get there, 
too. 

I loved my work, and was very faithful. When 
the invalid became convalescent, he was fre¬ 
quently left to my care, because I could read 
better than any of the others, and arrange 
flowers with more taste, and amuse him gene¬ 
rally. 

One day, Herbert said to me: 

“Do you remember my asking you, at Ma¬ 
tilda’s wedding, what relation we were? I ana 
now going to ask you what relation we are to 
be—and all my hopes hang upon your answer. 

I trust that my sweet nurse will not reply as 
she did then ?” 

What I did reply is of no manner of conse¬ 
quence, and was not communicated to any one 
but my mother. 

Not long after this, my father observed rather 
anxiously, 

“I think, Susan, that it is not quite prudent 
to throw Sophie so much into the society of 
that young officer. He is just the kind of man 
to take with an imaginative girl—and as suck 
an alliance would not answer at all, she had 
better be looked after before any mischief is 
done.” 

“The mischief is already done,” replied my 
mother, “Sophie has won the heart of a man in 
every way desirable, except in point of wealth, 
and given her own in return; and it has always 
been a comfort to me to think that we were rick 
enough to allow our daughter the luxury of 
marrying a poor man. So, the sooner we ac¬ 
knowledge the engagement the better.” 

“‘The engagement!’” exclaimed my father, 
in dismay, “of a girl who has been accustomed 
to have two thousand a year, for pocket-money, 
to a man whose entire income is not over one 
thousand!” 

“We have enough for both,” rejoined my 
eloquent defender, “and Sophie cannot spend 
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much in the sort of life upon which she will * 
enter, for awhile at least.’ 1 s 

Poor father! He had received so many shocks, $ 
that like the eels, under the-process of skinning, ji 
he was getting used to it; and he observed re- \ 
Sectively: i 

That Miss Woodner is a very smart woman— £ 
she has done well for herself and her family.” ^ 
“She certainly did not do this,” replied my ^ 
mother, with a smile; “and she makes John \ 
such a good wife that I really think you ought \ 
to have forgiven her, by this time, for having \ 
married him.’* s 

We had our way; and, in due time, I was \ 
fitted out for Oregon. There was much, of£ 
course, to regret in leaving my parents and % 


friends—but I rushed into this wild, free, bor¬ 
der life with all the zest of a child. They said 
that they thought it would sober me a little; 
and when I returned from a three years’ sojourn, 
leaving a little grave there, in the shadows of 
the Rocky Mountains, I was sobered. 

I found things changed at home, too. Uncle 
John had lost his wife; and as he insisted upon 
our living with him, announcing his intention 
of making me his heir, we did not think it right 
to refuse. 

Aunt Allie was as happy in her new home as 
a bee among the flowers; and although my 
father usually frowns at my mention of the 
sea-shore, two, or three, or four of us feel glad 
that the trip was taken. 


BABY BLANCHE. 

BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


SEffl a tiny little darling, 

With soft and golden hair, 

And the bluest eyes that mind yon 
Of the tun-fllled Summer air; 
The purest drifting snow-flake, 
Falling on the Winter day, 

Could scarce be whiter, purer 
Than that brow and cheek to-day. 

Yet the dancing light is playing 
In her laughing eye of blue, 

And the rich red blood is bounding 
The tinted life-veins through; 
Her little hands are wandering 
Softly o’er my cheek and brow, 
And the baby voice is cooing, 

With sweet music in it now. 

Sweet Baby Blanche, the darling 
Of one little rolling year, 

Sent when the budding flowers 
And the birds came to ns here— 


While thy little hands are wandering 
Softly o’er roy brow and cheek, 

I clasp thee closer, darling, 

While a fear I cannot speak 

Comes shuddering quickly o’er me; 

For I know ’tie only clay 
That 1 hold cloeo to my bosom— 

It may shatter any day; 

And this face that smiles so brightly, 
Aud this silken, golden head, 

May be pillowed where the daisy 
Nods above the sleeper’s bed. 

As I clasp thee, baby darling, 

Now a prayer goes up the while, 
That onr sky may not be darkened 
By the breaking of tby smile— 
That those little feet may linger 
In earth’s pleasant, Bliady ways, 
And thy presence bo a blessing 
Through long happy, sunny days. 


KITTY’S DREAM. 

BY A H*W CONTRIBUTOB 


Tocm Kitty was sleeping In blankets and pillows, 

Safe tacked from the frosts of a clear Northern night; 

Yet, restless her spirit, as ocean’s blue billows, 

She wandered in dreams like a shadowy sprite. 

(For hilltop and valley—they ccmld not restrain her— 
O'er woodland and water she hurried away; 

Sweet visions of moonlight—they con Id not detain her 
When seeking the toots where our regiments lay. 

She faint yet undaunted 1 She hovered around them, 
And tenderly murmured a song to the brave; 

And deeper, more peaceful the spell that had bound them, 
When drawn with the cadence that melody gave. 

She found the worn picket, the shy little maiden, 

And, brushing a tear from her frolicsome eye, * 


Each zephyr that fanned him, oach dew-drop was laden 
With tints of bright scenes in tho moonlights gone by. 

Does Kitty forget in his anguish to cheer him, 

As mangled he comes from tho patriot strife? 

No, pallid and tearful, she lingers Btill near him— 

And meekly he^tells the lost hope of bis life. 

Sweet Kitty! 8he lists like a lily receiving 
Its vapory dew, and a blessing the While; 

Ab l Kitty I She lists like a woman believing, 

In her bosom a blush and a smile. 

No mare the gay dreamer goes out in her sleeping, 

Tho soldier "beside her Is only her care; 

The poor crippled plckot the trnant Is keeping, 

For only the gallant shall cherish the fair. 
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The school had fallen into a sort of indolent ^ lie looked down and Baw the child standing 
afternoon quiet. Even the leaders of mischief $ there, and, during the moment that he gazed, 
among the boys were at rest just for the time, < the old master’s countenance changed, growing 
and 1 am by no means certain that the old £ mild and sweet again under the influence of 
schoolmaster was not having a clearer view of ; that pale, earnest face turned up toward his 
the fairy land than of the bare, brown room. S own. 

in spite of his sitting so erect and dignified s “If you please, sir,” said the young one, 
behind his tall desk. ^ very seriously, “I want to come to school.” 

Then in at the open door walked a little ^ “Hey!” said the master, smiling a little at 
figure, and stood looking about, for an instant, 5 the gravity with which he stood there. “And 
with a wistful, doubtful expression, as if not $ who sent you here, my man?” 
quite sure what step ought to be taken next, s “Nobody sent me,” said the pigmy, as un- 
The child had entered bo softly that nobody s daunted as Innocence before the dangers of a 
perceived him, until a big girl on one of the ; giant’s castle. “I came my own self.” 
side seats pointed him out to her companion; J “I think I have seen you,” said the master, 
and, the fact of his appearance gradually mak- \ who was nearly as absent-minded as Dominie 
ing its way among the girls, naturally it was $ Sampson himself. “But what is your name?” 
not long before it reached the jacketed portion s “Little Jan,” he answered, with the same 
of the little hive. ^ immovable seriousness. 

The small stranger did not appear to notice l “It’s Leah Marcy’s boy,” spoke up the big 
the attention he was beginning to attract. He s girl, with a certain degree of contempt in her 
stood, holding on the door with one hand, and $ tone, and only too happy, as she always was, to 
looking straight before him to the desk where l meddle with what did not in the leaBt concern 
the master sat enthroned. \ her. 

Evidently most of the scholars knew who jj “Miranda Johnson,” said the master, searcli- 
the child was; for nods and whispers were ex- ing her out with an awful nod that she felt to 
changed, and the big girl on the side seat as- <1 the very marrow of her bones, “I shall be satis- 
sumed an uncommonly severe and virtuous ex- ^ fied if you learn that grammar lesson you have 
presnon, such as she had seen her spinster aunt $ been two days over; you needn’t take any extra 
bestow upon her neighbors in church when there ^ business on your hands.” 

was something in the sermon she deemed pecu- t Miranda subsided, with a flutter and a high 
liarly applicable to their hardened condition. \ color, and the scholars tittered at the rebuke, 
Bftt the master had not become conscious of ;, whereat Miranda gave the small girls near her 
anything unusual taking place, and, after wait- $ a threatening look, which effectually checked 
ing a little longer, the child walked up the aisle j; all merriment on their part. There was the 
to the dreaded desk. 5 promise of suoh unlimited pinchings and other 

He was very short, and the tall desk was $ persecutions, which could suggest themselves 
elevated upon a platform—so that all he could v at a moment's notice in Miranda’s fell green 
do, by way of attracting attention, was to shake ij eyes. 

a leg of the desk, which he did accordingly, ^ “Children,” the master continued, “you’ll be 


while the younger scholars looked with fear at 
his temerity. 

The master started at once, came back from 
fairy land, or wherever it was that he had been 
straying, with a shock, and leaned forward, with 
his sternest frown, to see who the rash pupil was 
that ventured to disturb him after he had issued 
the command that everybody should study in 
silence for a whole hour. 

56 


good enough, all of you, to take the advica— 
attend to your books.” 

Immediately there was a hum and a buzz, 
and everybody was intently employed—proba¬ 
bly, however, proving the falsity of the proverb, 
that two things cannot be done at once. 

All this while the child stood before the mas¬ 
ter without even turning Lis head. His little 
mind was so completely engrossed by the request 
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be had made, that he was unconscious of the 
curious eyes which had been upon him. 

“l’ieaae, sir, can I come to school?” he re¬ 
peated; and that time his under lip began to 
quiver. 

The master smiled. It would have been a 
difficult matter for any school-teacher not quite 
granite to have refused the pleading of those 
gray eyes. 

“Can you read?’* asked the master. 

“I know my A B, abs,*' he answered, un¬ 
hesitatingly; “and I can spell Baker.” 

“Spell it,” said the master; and he complied 
instantly. 

“I don’t know it in the book,” he added, 
truthfully, as soon as lie had finished. 

There was something so peculiar about the 
creature that the master was interested, as he 
had seldom been in the bread and buttery things 
that usually made up his school. 

He looked earnestly at the child. Miranda’s 
words had recalled his parentage to the old 
man’s mind, and I think, as he sat there, he 
was revolving a psychological problem that has 
puzzled many a deeper mind. 

At last he pushed his chair a little back from 
the desk, and bade the child step up on the 
platform, which he did with considerable exer¬ 
tion—for the step was a long one. The master 
seated him on his knee and opened a spelling- 
book. 

“Let me hear you say your letters,” he said, 
pointing with his penknife to the alphabet. 

The child looked at the book, and then at him, 
in a puzzled, doubting way. 

“Well,” said the master, “don’t you know 
them?” 

The boy nodded. 

“But they ain’t like mine,” he said; “mine 
he’s pictures.” 

A strangled titter from the front benches, 
which the master checked by a look, and then 
he went on. 

“Say them as you are in the habit of doing,” 
he said. “What is the first letter?” 

“A is an apple,” began Jan, quite at home at 
oooe, “round as a ball. B is a butterfly with— 
with beaufital wings,” stumbling over the long 
word in his anxiety. 

The master did not even 4tnile. His fernle 
sounded a warning to some luckless giggler, 
and again stillness reigned. 

“That is very well done,” he said, when the 
ebild finished his wonderful account, although 
his month twitched a little when Jan made the 
announcement that— 

“Z was a zany, and didn't know notin'.” 


He closed the book and stood the child beside 
him on the floor, still regarding him with that 
grave look, as if not quite certain what man¬ 
ner of bird had taken refuge in his dim old 
school-room. 

The boy was thin and pale. It was not beauty 
which made his face so remarkable; but there 
was an expression about the mouth, and a look 
in the great eyes, which the master had never 
before seen in a child. 

In the days when people believed that strange 
children sometimes came out of beautiful lakes, 
or the recesses of the woods, and took up their 
abode among men, but always watched over and 
protected by their fairy parents or guardians, 
that child would certaiuly have been considered 
one of the enchanted number. 

I verily believe the master was thinking some¬ 
thing of the kind as ho looked at him. lie had 
all manner of odd fancies, old as lie was. 

“Can I come to school, sir?” repeated Jan, 
turning his eyes away from the open wiudow, 
where the boughs of a maple-tree had been 
beckoning him out. 

“We shall see,” answered the master again. 
“How old are you?” 

“Six, mother says.” 

The master nodded his head slowly, and a 
sorrowful look came over his features. 

“He must be that,” he whispered to himself. 
“I remember now.” Then he turned again to 
the child. “Go and sit on the bench with those 
other little boys, and study your letters. Let 
me see how still and good you can be.” 

His hand lingered for an instant on the child’s 
head with a sort of caress; then he helped him 
off the platform and pointed out the bench where 
he was to sit. 

“First class In grammar!” the master called 
out, hastily, while Jan shrunk into bis seat, 
beginning to be conscious of the curious eyes 
directed at him. “First class in grammar— 
take your places!” 

Up they tumbled—the boys making all the 
noise possible, and Miranda Jones showing, in 
every look and movement, that she was mortally 
offended at something. 

“Pete Rogers is a-sorouging of me!” called 
out one of the lesser children. 

“I hain’t,” said Pete, bold as brass. “He 
stuck a slate-pencil into my ear.” 

“I didn’t!” exclaimed the first voice. “He’s 
a big story, master!” 

“Come here and stand by the desk, both of 
you,” said the teacher; and up they shambled, 
two tow-headed urchins, grinning with mischief, 
and kicking each others’ shins along the aisle. 
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“Please, sir, can I g’out?” called somebody } 
else. $ 

“No!” thundered the master. “The first one } 
that speaks till I get through with this class s 
shall be whipped.” % 

Silence again, and the master began. { 

“Miranda Jones, what’s a noun?” ^ 

Miranda's nose was elevated in utter con- $ 
tempt for the thing in question, whatever it $ 
might be, and she made no response. ^ 

“Don’t you know what a noun is?” asked the j 
teacher. $ 

Miranda gave her memory a hitch, and stum- } 
bled over the answer as best she could. \ 

“What’s a verb?” asked the master, of the ^ 
boy at the other end of the class. s 

“To be, to do, to suffer,” he cried out, in his \ 
desire to acquit himself well, entirely omitting } 
the first part of the reply. \ 

The lesson proceeded after its usual fashion; } 
Miranda Jones quite distinguishing herself by i 
her stupidity. j 

“Do you ever expect to learn anything?”} 
asked the master, more irately than he often } 
spoke. ij 

“I expect to go to Watkins to school next} 
winter,” she said, pertly. “I guess when my j 
pa hears about the new scholar he’ll want me } 
to go before.” } 

The master moved down from the platform s 
more rapidly than anybody had ever seen him $ 
do, and, in the twinkling of an eye, Miss j; 
Miranda was hustled into her own seat with < 
a box on her ear, which tingled for an hour } 
after. } 

s 

“You open your lips again till school closes $ 
at your peril,” and Miranda had wisdom enough } 
not to do it. s 

All that afternoon little Jan sat quiet as 
mouse in his place, watching with great asto-} 
nishment the proceedings that went on about s 
him. $ 


bird that was darting in and out of a wild 
honeysuckle bush along the road. 

The child stood still as a mouse watching the 
tiny creature, and the master stood watching 
him. Presently Jan crept back to his side, 
whispering, 

“Don’t you hear it talk to the posies? I 
never can make out what it says.” 

The master had no answer ready, and they 
walked on the lonesome, unfrequented road in 
silence. 

They came in sight of the solitary brown 
house, standing bleak and desolate upon the 
summit of the hill. Only two or three pine 
trees grew near it, looking solemn and cold 
even in the bright light of that summer after* 
noon. 

“That’s my house,” said little Jan, “and 
there’s mother in the door.” 

He ran forward, and when the woman saw 
him she came down the yard toward the gate. 
The schoolmaster looked at her with sorrowful 
surprise. He had not seen her for six years, 
but he had never dreamed that so short a time 
could change one at her age as they had done. 

Jan said something to her which made her 
look toward the gate. It seemed that her first 
impulse was to turn back toward the house; but 
if so, she conquered it, and, after that hasty 
movement, stood awaiting his approach with a 
cold, hard indifference. 

“ Here’s the schoolmaster, mother,” said Jan; 
“tell him I do want to go to school.” 

The master opened the gate and walked up 
to her, holding out his hand. 

“How do you do, Leah?” he said, calling 
her by the familiar name of old times. 

Perhaps she had not heard the name for a 
long season; the stern mouth trembled a little 
as she answered, 

“I am quite well;” but she did not notice the 
outstretched hand. 


At last, his attention was attracted by a little } “I heard you had come back to the old place,** 
girl somewhat older than himself, a sweet, hazel-} he said, trying not to be chilled by her manner, 
eyed creature, and after that Jan could look at $ “Yes, I have come back,” she answered, in¬ 
nothing else. ^ differently. 

When school was dismissed, the master took } The schoolmaster began to feel embarrassed, 
the boy by the hand *nd led him away. Pos¬ 
sibly ho remembered that the little stranger 
would fare like a pigeon set down in a nest of 
hawks; and into the bargain the good old man 


v He was not a very courageous man with women 

! at the best. — 

“Your little bey wants to come to school,’* 
\ he continued, thinking it wise to get through 


bad something else on his mind. } his business as fast as possible, and sorry that 

“I am going to take you home, Jan,” he said; \ he had undertaken the visit, although his tno- 
“you live up in that back road, don’t you?” } tives bad been more than kindly. “Will you 
“Yes, sir,” Jan Baid, promptly, evincing no j let him come? I used to teach you, you know, 
surprise at the teacher’s oonduct; and in a roo- S Can’t you trust your boy with me?” 
ment dropping hia hand to follow a humming- { The odor swept over her face in % wave, and 
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then slowly faded; while she struggled hard 
to restrain the spasm that disturbed her fea¬ 
tures. 

“What's the use of sending him to be mocked 
and laughed at?” she said, in a dry, painful 
Toiee. 

“He won’t be at my school,” returned the 
master, simply. 

“Please to let me go, mother,” interrupted 
Jan. “I'll be so good!” 

“Go into the house and get your bread and 
milk,” she said; “it’s on the table.” 

The boy obeyed at once, just giving her one 
wistful look as he passed* but her face did not 
soften under it. 

“How did you come to name him Jan?” asked 
the master. 

“He named himself so,” she said. “I never 
had any name to give him; he always called 
himself that ever since he could talk.” 

“He is an uncommon child, Leah.” 

“He*s mine,” she muttered, “all mine; they 
ean’t take him.” 

“Will you let him come to school?” he asked 
again. “You know me—I promise you he shall 
be taken care of.” 

“Let him go,” she replied. “He’s got to 
begin some time.” 

“You must find it lonesome here,” the master 
said, after he had approved her resolution. 

She shook a little; but the firmness of her face 
did not alter. 

“ It suits me,” she said. “Good-night; I want 
to milk my cow.” 

She walked away with that abrupt farewell, 
and the master bent his steps homeward. He 
could do her no good. He saw that, in her mor¬ 
bid state of mind, she only ascribed every ques¬ 
tion to the curiosity from which she had suffered 
to much. 

She went into the house and answered Jan’s 
earnest look. 

“Yon can go to school,” she said. “Come 
out into the field now.” 

She took his hand, carrying the milk-pail on 
her arm, and they went into the dewy pasture. 
Jaa talked incessantly in his odd way, and she 
looked at him in a sort of wonder. It was very 
early yet, and, when he asked her to sit down 
under the great maple tree, she consented. 

“''other,” he said, suddenly, pointing to a 

of little white clouds, “see the angels up 
old 9,„ 

^hey are clouds, Jan,” she answered. 

They’re angels!” he said, positively, “baby 

•Is—such as Jan would be if he died.” 

lie clutched his hand hard at the bare thought 

ol. XLIII.— 4 


of his being taken from her; but did not argue 
with him concerning his belief. 

Then a pair of robins that had a nest in the 
tree came home, and, after assuring themselves 
that the strangers meant no harm, began feed¬ 
ing their young ones, and arranging their house¬ 
hold affairs in the most composed manner pos¬ 
sible. Finally the male commenced his evening 
song, while his mate settled down on the nest 
with low chirps of content. 

“He's singing his children to sleep,” said 
Jan. “Don’t he say pretty things, mother?” 

“I can’t understand birds, Jan.” 

“Oh! he talks so plain 1 Now he says he 
loves them and tellf them to be good birdies. 
See him look up—maybe he thinks the baby 
angels are coming to see his bouse.” 

So he prattled on, and Leah listened with a 
wonder that sometimes almost amounted to awe. 
Often and often she had been ready to believe 
that the angels were nearer her nameless boy 
than they are to other people; and, truly, I 
cannot find it in my soul to dispute her beau¬ 
tiful credence. It was the one thing which 
kept a tender place in her heart. If the boy 
had been like other children, I am not sure that 
her mother-love would have been stronger than 
the necessity for protection which his weakness 
demanded. 

It waa the old story that life of Leah Marcy. 

Six years before a bright, handsome girl, with 
an ambition beyond her humble life in the old 
farm where her father had grown aged. Then 
vague rumors in the village, stories growing 
into certainty, and a sudden departure from 
her home—people said to follow the gay lover 
who had haunted the farm-house all summer— 
but too late to hide her shame. 

Now the six years had gone by, and, without 
warning, Leah bad returned to the desolate 
dwelling, and the hoy was with her. The old 
man was dead, there was nobody to be pained 
by her disgrace. There she lived in the solitary 
brown house, avoiding all neighbors more com¬ 
pletely than they shrunk from her. 

Nobody knew the rights of the story—pro¬ 
bably nobody ever would. 

If Leah chanced to meet old acquaintances v 
and any spoke to her, she answered briefly; but 
she suffered so much from curiosity, that after 
the first few weeks she treated everybody as she 
had done the schoolmaster. 

She cultivated the farm, assisted by an old 
deaf man who was too weak-brained to be trou¬ 
blesome, and there she lived. She worked bard, 
probably itwras her only solace; but the village 
or the old meeting-house she nover entered. 
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That was all her life. Let me go back to little 
Jan. 

The next morning, as the scholars were taking 
their seats, in came the boy, with his spelling- 
book under his arm, and, at a sign from the 
master, took his place on the bench he had 
occupied the day before. 

The child had a new hope in his eyes. It 
certainly was one of the brightest mornings of 
his little life. I doubt if he even regretted the 
old maple-tree, and the robin’s nest; although 
he told his mother, at night, that he had heard 
the birds singing several times, although he 
knew they were nowhere near. But he often 
had those fancies, 6aying very frequently, when 
he started from sleep, that he had heard voices 
or bird songs so loudly that they woke him. 

When noon came, such of the scholars as 
brought their dinners were standing about the 
door, or stretched on the grass, when Jan walked 
directly up to the little girl he had admired on 
the previous day, and said, quietly, 

“I want to kiss you—I like you.” 

The boys set up a shout, and the girls a 
titter. Poor little Dorcas Insley shrunk behind 
her older companions, hiding her face in her 
checked apron; but Jan stood there, perfectly 
serious, and evidently wondering what could 
have created such an excitement. 

“You must have had nice trainin’,” pro¬ 
nounced Miss Miranda Johnson, who had made 
her appearance at school notwithstanding her 
threats. “You are a credit to the school, you 
be!” 

“Gal boy!” shouted the young clowns, crowd¬ 
ing about him. “Oh my! see his curls—ain’t 
he 9orae?” 

Jan looked from one to another of his tor¬ 
mentors in utter astonishment. He did not 
seem embarrassed or hurt, as other children 
would have been, only filled with surprise at 
such conduct. 

“I thought you had to be good chil’en to 
come to school,” he said, lisping, as he occa¬ 
sionally did. “You ain’t good now.” 

He delivered the rebuke gravely as a judge, 
and walked away from the group, having ob¬ 
served that Dorcas had stolen off toward the 
brook which hid itself in a grove below the 
school-house. 

He found her gathering black raspberries 
and stringing them on a blade of grass. She 
looked somewhat shy, but seemed rather to in¬ 
vite his approach. 

“I got a harvest y’apple,” he said. “Don’t 
you want*it?” 

Dorcas accepted it, held it for a moment; 


then took a bite, very daintily, and Extended 
it toward him to follow her example. They 
were sworn lovers from that moment. 

“Pretty little girl!” said Jan, approvingly; 
and Dorcas put her hand in his, and away they 
scampered in pursuit of Jan’s special friends, 
the robins. 

After that day the children were as little 
apart as possible. The older children teased 
and laughed at them, but Jan never appeared 
to mind that; and if it did 1 cause Dorcas many 
April showers of tears, she very soon managed 
to forget them. 

To the old schoolmaster it was the prettiest 
sight in the world, and he took both children 
to his heart with all the love which a man, who 
has few objects to spend it upon, feels for those 
he does find. 

Dorcas’ home was not very far from Jan’s, 
but she did not go to the house a great deal. 
She was a little afraid of Leah’s cold face, 
although the woman’s heart had softened to¬ 
ward her in a way that astonished herself, from 
her kindness to the boy. 

All through that bright summer the two 
children haunted the great woods back of Jan’s 
house, and Dorcas acquired a store of fancies 
which she never forgot during her life. Asso¬ 
ciation with him developed her imagination as, 
perhaps, it never would have been under other 
circumstances. 

It was not only that the child had wild, beau¬ 
tiful imaginings, such as might have come to a 
poetical nature several years older than he then 
was; but he appeared to get closer to nature, 
and to the numberless mysteries which perplex 
us, than others do. 

He had a strange faculty of taming squirrels 
and birds; ho knew every nest anywhere about, 
and would sit for hours watching them, making 
a sort of cooing noise, which appeared to quiet 
the old birds at once. Often and often, when he 
woke in the morning, he would ask his mother 
if she had seen the beautiful people who came 
to his bed; and it seemed so positive in his mind 
that it could not have been a dream, that, after 
a time, she ceased to argue the matter, and— 
heaven knows—perhaps almost believed the 
same herself. 

Sometimes Jan would insist upon he*; ^oing 
into the woods with them, and, afte* pugts 
had forgotten her awe of the pale 'to u « t jj a t 
would sit for hours silently watcl ct jmo- 
play, and listening to Jan’s odd talk. 

He had the most perfect faith that t 
could hear him speak and knew very 
he said to them. When they waved aud 
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in. the wind, as the children walked through 
the woods, Jan would point it out to Dorcas, 
and assure her that it was because they were 
pleased to see them. 

They made rare play-houses in the shadowy 
nooks, heaping up great stores of velvet moss 
and lichens till the plfcce was like an elfin- 
palace. 

The schoolmaster gave Jan a book of fairy- 
stories, which the children read together and 
firmly believed. They would go hunting about 
for fairy-rings in the wood, and, when they found 
places that answered the description, wait there 
for hours, hoping to see the tiny creatures ap¬ 
pear. They were sadly disappointed because 
none ever came; but years after, when Dorcas 
was a solitary woman, she knew that the fairies 
little Jan's influence brought about her life had 
never forsaken their resting-place. 

In time, little Jan became a great favorite 
in the neighborhood. Even the coarsest and 
roughest of the boys would not have thrown in 
his face the taunts with which they visited him, 
as much as they dared, on his first entrance in 
the school. 

People gradually beoame accustomed to Leah 
Marcy’s presence anjong them, and though she 
kept herself aloof from her old neighbors as 
carefully as before, they ceased to wonder so 
much about her. Occasionally, some one more 
gentle-hearted or less bigoted than the others 
Wbuld venture to pity her; but such an opinion 
was always immediately put down, as such ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy always are by decorous, 
wise judging people without any failings of their 
own. 

A few times the old schoolmaster had met her 
by her own gate, hut it was very difficult to de¬ 
tain her long enough for anything like conver¬ 
sation. 

He noticed how thickly the gray was creeping 
into the smooth bands of her hair, and the last 
traces of youth had gone out of her face that 
still looked so hard and cold. 

During the winter, Jan was not so regular 
at school. The walk was a long one, and his 
mother was cautious about allowing him, to go 
oat when he ran any risk. 

4 *1 am back for good now, master,” he said, 
one morning, when the pleasant spring days 
returned, and he came with them down to the 
old school-house. 

The master looked anxiously at the child. 


< his heart. “Oh! master, the robins are back 
s in the maple-tree! Won't you come and see 
$ them to-night?” 

^ The master promised. The old man had a 
<: touch of ohildhood yet in his heart. 
i “I guess I shall go away with the young 
^ ones this fall,” whispered Jan. 

^ The master looked at him in surprise, 
s “What do you mean?” 

$ “Don’t tell bother yet,” was all the answer 
s Jan made; “but I shall go with them.” 

$ He caught sight of Dorcas coming down the 
s road, and ran away to meet her, leaving the old 
s man disturbed by his words so singular in a 
$ a child like him. 

s The summer passed. Jan and Dorcas played 
sin the woods, and read fairy-tales; but the 
$ child kept his mother near him even more than 
$ formerly. Very frequently he would stay away 
J from school—although going there was one of 
^ his chief delights—and scarcely stir from his 
s mother’s side during the day. 
s “You’ll be glad I did, you know,” was the 
t; only answer he made when she questioned him 
son the subject; and poor Leah had not the 
J courage to ask his meaning, or even hint to 
$ her own heart what it could be. 

J; But when autumn came, the failing strength 
; gave way entirely. Little Jan was, indeed, 

>, passing away with the robins and all other 
$ traces of the beautiful summer. 

^ For several weeks he could walk about very 
little. Most of the time he lay on an old- 
< t fashioned settee by the window, watching his 
£ mother always, to be certain that she was not 
i grieving. 

< Dorcas was at the house a great deal. I 
s think, at first, Leah felt a sort of jealousy even 
s for the little girl; but it passed away, and the 
i; presence was a comfort to her. 

} For herself, how can I tell you that which 
Bhe felt! A woman, still young, with only one 
$ joy left amid the coldness and remorse of her 
^ life, and to see that joy wrenched slowly from 
s her day by day! 

$ Whatever her sin or misfortune might have 
J been—surely, in that season she made expia- 
\ tion. She had lived past the agonies of deser- 
i> tion—of knowing, that, through all the coming 
v years, she must be set apart fVom her sex, a 
s moral brand upon her forehead; lived past all 
^ the horrors of her condition, hardening her 
^ heart to bear; but this new blow could not 


He seemed more delicate than ever. n thus be met. 

“Have you been sick, little Jan?” he asked. $ I suppofegan helped her as no other mortal 
“l guess not,” he answered; “hut the cold s could hav*Wfce. Good people might have gone 
weather freezes me here,” laying his hand on $ to her and preached the duty of submission, but I 
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mm not inclined to think that the natural heart j 
waB ever softened by such influences; certainly i> 
Leah’s storm beaten one would not have been. lj 
The old schoolmaster came to see him Yery j; 
often. Leab grew to endure his society also, $ 
but she shrunk still farther from the offers of \ 
kindness which occasionally came up to her \ 
from the Tillage. \ 

As little Jan lay there, he never once gave ; 
utterance to those marvelous Speeches such as ij 
dying children do in novels; nor did he have i 
some touching hymn to repeat upon every occa- s 
sion where it could be pushed in. He played ;> 
with Dorcas as much as he had strength to do, ij 
and was quaint and affectionate as ever. ^ 

The thing that struck me most in him was i; 
the peculiar delight with which he looked for- j 
ward to the far off life where he was hastening, s 
He had the feeling an imaginative person has $ 
when preparing to visit lands of which he had ^ 
dreamed and read for years. $ 

Where the boy had gained the belief nobody \ 
knew—not from his mother, certainly—but the $ 
idea of the invisible presence of spirits about s 
those they loved here was his most prominent ^ 
thought. * 

“ I shall come to see you every day about thiB ^ 
time,” he said once to his mother, when he saw > 
her sitting idle and Bilent near him; “you are ^ 
lenesomest now.*’ $ 

He could have left her no greater consolation ^ 
than that idea, which he so firmly impressed \ 
upon her mind. She never reasoned upon it. $ 
If she had done so, Bhe would have found doubts $ 
to destroy all her comfort; but she knew that i 
the dying child saw clearly things which were * 
hidden from her, and she clung to the hope he $ 
held out. '< 

There was a singular thing happened not J 
many days before he died. The robins had \ 
been assembling in great flocks, preparatory to i 
their migration, and were constantly about the j 
house—for Jan had been in the habit of feeding i 
them daily. \ 

One afternoon he had been sleeping on the j 
settee, while his mother was busy in her kitchen. \ 
The old master came up to see the boy, and the 
two opened the door and looked int^ the room ? 
where he was lying. I 

Upon the window-sill, on his couch, pioking \ 
up crumbs he had scattered upon the floor, a $ 
number of robins were hopping fearlessly about, s 
while Jan lay watching them. He was so still j 
that Leah at first thought him dead, and the > 
cry she uttered startled the birdMP that they \ 
flew out of the window in great bfsffe. s 

‘•They came to see if I was going away,”•> 


said Jan, simply. “But I am not quite ready i 
yet. I guess they’ll miss me next summer.” i 

Two days after, the angels did, indeed, sum¬ 
mon the child. I cannot bear to say that be 
died—it was not like dying. It only seemed as 
if his soul was tired of its worn-out garment, 
and shook it off without trouble or pain. 

Dorcas and the old schoolmaster were with 
Leah. He knew them all to the last moment. 

His mother held him in her arms, afraid to 
disturb his quiet even by her tears. 

“Lay me down,” he said, suddenly; “they 
are coming after me.” 

He looked so earnestly through the open win¬ 
dow, that they involuntarily followed his gase, 
as if they thought their weak sight could behold 
what he saw. 

He held out his hand, closing it as if he 
clasped it about unseen fingers, and smiled 
again at his mother, saying, 

“It is time to go,” the parting words he had 
always used when starting for schooL 

The light faded slowly from his eyes, the frail 
hand dropped upon his breast—little Jan had 
gone out with the angels who came to summon 
him. I 

As if his fancy had, indeed, been true, only I 
a moment after, a great flock of robins that 
had been collected about the maple-tree started 
up in the sunshine, and soared away in their 
Southern flight. The birds and the child had, 
indeed, gone together. » 

They buried him in the garden, at the foot 
of his grandfather’s grave, and, during tho 
brief ceremony, Dorcas and the old school- 
rqaster stood close by Leah’s side. 

For three days after, the bereft mother sat 
alone in her dwelling, and would not see the 
face of any human being; but I know that an 
unseen angel was helping her to bear that last 
grief. 

Sunday morning came, and into the stillness 
of the room where little Jan had died stole 
Dorcas Insley, and crept to Leah’s chair. The 
woman turned toward her with a sort of sor¬ 
rowful impatience; but her presence was so 
like a memory of Jan that it checked the words 
upon her lips. 

“I have come for you,” Doroas said, in the 
simple, quaint phraseology she had caught from 
her lost play-mate. “Please to come.” 

“Where?” Leah asked. 

“I am going to church,” said Dorcas. “Jan 
wanted you to go with me. I dreamed about 
him last night. He said he would send back one 
of the robins to remind me, and when I got up, 
this morning, it was there on my window-sill. 1 
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Leah offered no opposition. She allowed the 
girl to Bmooth her hair and put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and followed her out of the house 
without a word. 

They passed down the hill and entered the' 
Tillage. The church-bell had ceased ringing, 
the congregation were all in their places, and 
the pastor had given out the first hymn, when 
Leah Marcy entered, with Dorcas clinging fast 
to her hand. 

She sat there, tearless and calm, through the 
sermon, apparently indifferent to the attention 
she attracted; but the old schoolmaster saw 
that her face gradually softened, her head bent 
lower and lower, and he knew that Jan was by 
her side. 

A few people came up and spoke with her, 
when the service was over; but she hurried 
away, and, still accompanied by Dorcas, re¬ 
turned to her home. 

“Come and see Jan now,” pleaded Dorcas. 
“He will be so glad!” 

They went into the garden and sat down by 
the grave. Dorcas had covered it with chrysan¬ 
themums and Michaelmas daisies, the sun lay 
on it soft and warm, and there, in the stillness, 
Leah Marcy sat and wept the first real, human 
tears she had shed since her girlhood. 

I cannot tell you any of the particulars of 
Leah’s after-life—I never saw her again. A 
few years passed by, but she was never like her 
old stern, morbid self. She shrank from ob¬ 


servation; but whenever sickness or trouble 
came into any household, Leah was sure to be 
there. She had little to offer in words of com¬ 
fort, but her quiet sympathy, her patient re¬ 
signation were like a blessing to those among 
whom she ministered. 

They found her dead in her chair, one plea¬ 
sant summer afternoon; and when the news 
spread abroad, and her neighbors pressed into 
the house, they said the face of the dead woman 
was like that of an angel—all the pain and 
trouble had gone out of if forever. 

The house and farm were bequeathed to Dor¬ 
cas Insley, and when she became an orphan, she 
went there to live, accompanied by the old 
schoolmaster. 

I know that Dorcas never married, and long, 
long after, it was her greatest pleasure to talk 
of little Jan. She always said that she owed 
to him the taste for books and everything beau¬ 
tiful, which made her qtiiet life so different flrom 
the lives of those about her, and I have no doubt 
that it was so. 

You will think that I have told you a very 
dull story; but, perhaps, I did not mean to tell 
you one. At all events, it has pleased me to 
write the record; for to this day I never think 
of little Jan without a feeling of reverence, 
such as men who lived when the world was 
young must have had when some strange visi¬ 
tant suddenly revealed himself in all the glory 
of celestial loveliness. 
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It was a dream that come to-night— 

The sweet blue Heaven bent down to me, 
And. jeweled with Its starry light, 

Shone like unto a jasper sea. 

But while I stood in pain alone, 

Bearing my heavy cross in fear, 

A gleam of glory round me shone, 

And Earth was gone, and Heaven wm near. 
And hands so soft!—I knew their press— 
Reached oat and held mino own once more; 
And lips, dear lips! whose fond caress 
Met mine in love-lit days of yore. 

Were preesing softly where the pain 
Made throbs of anguish come and go— 

And on a trusting heart again 
I told life’s sorrowing lesson through; 

And tender words, and tender (kith, 

And looks from watchful, truthful eye#— 
Words that outlive the sleep of Death, 

Worda that were hill of victories! 


The pain that fluttered ’round my brow, 

Was soothed by fingers cool and calm; 

The wearied heart grew stronger now, 

The fevered thirst was quenched in balm: 
And then, through all the amber mist, 

The white-robed, with their sufferings o’er, 
Floated on clouds of amethyst. 

And stars were in the crowns they wore. 
And then there came that dreadful pain, 

And I stood where the shadows stark 
Were crowding ’round my path again, 
Groping through cheerless waves of dark. 
And yet, that bended Heaven has left 
One star to light my path of life— 

The memory of that hour bereft 
Of earthly care, and mortal strife— 

The memory of the oues who wait 
AmUfO^se joys my dream gave back, 

Till Death shall raise the golden gnto, 

And flood with glory all the track. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1S&J, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in tho Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

A low, stone house* with gables and balco¬ 
nies overrun with ivy and blossoming plants. 
An orchard behind it, shutting in with its leafi- 
ness a ruined monastery, whose chapel window 
still uprose against the pky like a tracery of 
lace-work, struggling hard to keep art free from 
nature, which was covering it with moss and 
crumbling its stone-work to dust, in a steady 
and sure effort to draw tho exquisite fragment 
of architecture back into its own bosom. 

The country around was richly, beautifully 
green. Old England had not then been denuded 
of her forests, and what is Arcadian now was 
then luxuriantly picturesque. 

Near this stone dwelling was a village church, 
built partly from the loose stones of the ruin, 
years and years before, and looking old and 
picturesque as the broken arches from which 
jits materials had been taken; a cluster of 
houses, accommodating an agricultural people, 
wa9 gathered around it; and afar off, down the 
sloping hills, uprose the battlements of a feudal 
castle. These were fhe salient features of a 
landscape which no country but England can 
produce. There was something grand in it, 
which bespoke the power and glory which sur¬ 
rounded the kings of England before they were 
discovered to be mortals. The stone house itself 
is, however, of deeper interest to us than the 
castle, for warm human hearts beat there, of 
which we shall have much to say in the here¬ 
after. A yeung man had been wandering amid 
the ruins of the monastery. He had from time 
to time picked up fragments of its crumbling 
stone, and after examining them with a strange 
curve of the lip, dropped them slowly along his 
path. To and fro, to and fro, this young man 
walked thoughtful, stern, and in a mood which 
seemed incongruous with his years. He slack¬ 
ened his pace, and at last stood still near an 
old Druid font of gray stone, broken at the 
side, and half-choked up with moss. It was a 
picturesque object, sculptured around the edge 
with curious art, and half falling into the 
thick grass which waved lovingly-around it, 
and crept into the broken places softly as a 


s child kisses its mother when she droops be- 


j neath its weight. 

5 The man looked down on this antique frag- 
\ ment with an expression of ponderous thought. 
5 He did not seem to examine the minute beauty 
s of its carving, nor care for the cluster of blue 
\ flowers that forced itself out of its broken ere- 




So it is ever,” he said, in a deep, harsh 
voice, that seemed issuing from granite—“so 
it is ever; old things must pass away, or be 
trampled under foot by advancing ages. What 
are thrones near this broken emblem of an ex¬ 
ploded faith? What is power but the supersti¬ 
tion of a people? Power, power, what a mean 
foundation it has! Control the ignorance of 
the people, and you bind them to your will with 
chains of iron.” 

Tho man passed on, looking back at the 
broken font as if it proved difficult to wrest 
his mind from tho train of thought it had in¬ 
spired. W r ith his arms folded, and his face 
bowed to his breast, he walked on, self-absorbed 
and moody. All at once something stood in 
his path. The expression of his face changed. 
The heavy features gathered themselves into 
symmetry, and two deeply set eyes lighted them 
up with an illumination of the mind. 

“Oh, Barbara! have you come to meet me?” 

The girl laughed radiantly. 

“Indeed, no. The sunlight was shining so 
goldenly among the orchard boughs, that I 
could not fluff heart to stay within.” 

“And you were not thinking of me?” 

“Nay, nay; divest your heart of that con¬ 
ceit,” cried the girl he called Barbnra, with a 
familiarity which startled you, considering the 
queenly presence of the fair creature who stood 
smiling on him from under the folds of her 
mantle, which was drawn in picturesque dra¬ 
pery over her head. 

The man looked upon her with his stem eyes, 
and his features relaxed into their origi na i 
heavy stolidity. 

“Well,” ho said, “I am glad you were not 
kept waiting. It is an hour since I entered the 
old grass-grown cloisters.” 
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“An hour!” exclaimed the girl, flushing up 
to her temples. “Well then, I was waiting, if 
that^rill give you pleasure.” 

“Pleasure! How can that be? I found myself 
m the ruins, and fell into grave thought, that 
is all.” 

“ Had I known as much, it would have been 
many a long hour before Barbara Westburn 
would have walked a pace this way,” answered 
the girl, while the flush settled about her eye9, 
and their long lashes began to droop with the 
tears that weighed them down. 

“Tush!” exclaimed her companion, closing 
a set of strong white teeth firmly, as if he were 
determined that the harsher words that lay be¬ 
hind should not escape him. 

The girl started and looked at him in amazed 
anger; her splendid eyes flashed fire through 
the drops that filled them; and her lip curved 
with a sudden lift of scorn. 

The man, her lover—for he was her lover— 
regarded this half-defiant look with calm steadi¬ 
ness. He had no sympathy with tears, and the 
superb beauty which came over her, with the 
first flash of anger, made little impression upon 
him. 

“Tush!” he said again, but with a softer 
accent, “we are no children to quarrel over 
nothing. So dry those tears and let us turn 
toward the rains, the shadows are slanting long 
upon the grass, and the air is full of what you 
call powdered gold. Come.” 

There was something about this man that no 
woman, however proud, could withstand, a spe¬ 
cies of arbitrary rudeness that carried you along 
with irresistible force against your own will. 

The girl took his arm and walked forward 
with scarlet burning in her cheeks, and a proud 
light in her eyes; but still she leaned upon him 
heavily. The iron in his nature attracted her 
as steel draws the magnet. But she was silent, 
and chafed against the control of which he 
seemed unconscious. 

They walked on under the orchard boughs, 
and through the ruins. The man did not pause 
for thought now, and yet his ideas seemed far 
off. The girl was also looking into the distance. 
This was no lover's quarrel, no fit of petulance; 
bat the natures of those two people were far 
apart, and nothing but unbounded love could 
bring them together. He was all iron and 
granite, unyiel ling and implacable. She was 
pure gold and diamonds, all sunshine and light, 
proud, generous, and passionate. But with all 
this the two people loved each other dearly and 
wtlL 

“See. see!” cried Barbara, at last, pointing 


toward the distant castle, “they are running 
up a broad flag from the keep. What does it 
mean?” 

Cromwell—for it was this man in bis younger 
days whom we are describing—lifted his hand, 
shading his eyes from the golden sunset, and 
looked across the country toward the castle. 
True enough, a broad banner, richly embla¬ 
zoned, but with what arms he could not tell 
from the distance, floated out from the square 
tower, and took the fresh evening breeze that 
was rising in its broad folds. 

“The king or the duke?” muttered Crom¬ 
well, answering his own thoughts rather than 
the words of Barbara Westburn. “What brings 
either of them here, I wonder?” 

As he spoke, the two walked away from the 
ruins, and down a field which sloped toward the 
highroad leading to the castle. The grass was 
high, and dew had begun to fall heavily, so 
heavily, that the dainty, high-heeled shoes which 
the lady wore, were wetted through. But the 
man dragged her forward, with unconscious 
rudeness, to a point which commanded a better 
view of the castle. Just as they made a pause, 
and while Barbara stood panting by her rough 
lover's side, a sound of wheels and the clatter 
of hoofs came up from the highway, and wheel¬ 
ing around a curve of the road appeared one 
of the great, lumbering carriages of the time, 
drawn by eight horses caparisoned with heavy 
richness and wonderfully matched. But they 
had been long on the road, and their jet-blaek 
glossiness was obscured by dust, which followed 
Lhem in little clouds floating off like particles 
of gold in the sunset. 

“It must be the king himself!” cried Bar¬ 
bara, turning her eager face toward the car¬ 
riage. “Oh! I wonder if the queen is with 
him! See, what a troop of outriders, and the 
postilions—all in drab and scarlet! Oh! Oliver, 
it must.be the king!” 

“No,” answered Cromwell, “that is not the 
royal livery; and now I remember it is said 
that Charles has given his castle yonder to the 
great favorite.” 

“Then it must be the duke, coming down to 
take possession.” 

“The tyrant!” whispered Cromwpll, through 
his teeth. 

“A very comely tyrant,” said Barbara, “if 
people speak the truth.” 

“Comely, yes, if feathers, and gold, and 
lace-” 

This sneering speech was broken off, for as 
the carriage came opposite the place these two 
persons occupied, H^halte^, with a desperate 
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swing and clatter, while a large white hand % 
lifted one of the leathern curtains, and a re- $ 
narkably handsome face looked out. 

“Come hither, my man, and tell me if my '< 
people have taken the shortest road to yon £ 
eastle,” cried the owner of the band and face, s 
with the tone and air of a general summoning s 
one of his subalterns. “ Move this way, quickly, $ 
for 1 am in haste.” s 

Cromwell had lifted the hat from his brow ij 
with the habitual reverence, which no radical J 
sentiments could entirely subdue. He had even $ 
moved a step forward; but that tone of almost $ 
insolent command checked him, and he stood ^ 

N 

Still, frowning darkly. s 

“ Have you lost all speech, man, that my $ 
question goes unanswered?” cried the duke, ^ 
sharply. j 

“You are on the right road to yon place,” £ 
answered Cromwell, putting on his hat, and !; 
turning his back on the cavalcade. “Come, \ 
Barbara, let us go.” • { 

But the duke had caught sight of Barbara \ 
Westburn, as Bhe stood on the green eminence $ 
by her lover’s side, with the golden atmosphere S 
shimmering around her. The mantle of black l 
silk had fallen from her head, leaving itB rich \ 
beauty and queenly poise all exposed. She > 
knew nothing of this. Something from the j 
oourt, of which she had heard so much, had ( 
appeared suddenly before her, and, with all s 
her young blood aglow with curiosity, she was i* 
regarding the cavalcade. % 

The duke forgot Cromwell’s rudeness in the jj 
beauty which broke so suddenly upon him. It $ 
was, indeed, something rare in a remote place £ 
like that; for, on that grassy hillock, the girl $ 
bore herself free and more gracefully than any $ 
empress on her throne. s 

The girl was simply unconscious that any i> 
one was looking at her. Absorbed, in all her J 
faculties, by the sight before her, she forgot ^ 
everything connected with her own identity. $ 
Hence the unconscious grace of her position, 
which held even the pampered duke for a J 
moment breathless with admiration. !> 

“Saint George! what divinity have we here?” $ 
he exclaimed, throwing the leathern curtain £ 
further back, and leaning fVom the carriage. \ 
“Halt, my men, while I question this lady of s 
the road. Sho most be of better breeding than \ 
her churlish companion.” $ 

The ponderous steps were let down, with the $ 
noise and formality of a draw-bridge set in $ 
motion;.then the Duke of Buckingham stepped j: 
to the ground and approached Barbara, cap in \ 
hand. * 


Cromwell stood aloof and regarded the duke 
with a dark, scornful air, as he came forward, 
with his long tresses waving in the wind,* and 
the ribbons on his dress fluttering like butter¬ 
flies around him. Barbara, also, awoke to 
a modest consciousness of her position, and 
gathered the mantle over her head, with a sud¬ 
den wish to retreat. 

“Fair lady, perhaps you can enlighten me, 
since this dark churl chooses to bo silent. Are 
we on the direct route to yon castle, whose bat¬ 
tlements rise above the trees?” 

“I believe this is the right way,” answered 
Barbara, with a vivid flush of color. “But I 
have never been so far.” 

“Indeed! and the place so near! Yon must 
have less curiosity than the rest of your sex, 
or, at least, any that I have chanced to meet 
with.” 

Barbara Baw that he was inventing a subject 
of inquiry, in order to continue the conversa¬ 
tion, and, with that sensitive reserve which be¬ 
longs to a character frank and ardent as hers, 
she attempted to draw back, seeking shelter by 
her lover’s side. The duke was not the man to 
take this gentle repulse, but, with the graceful 
audacity which had led him to making war with 
France, that his vanity might be appeased, he 
approached nearer the place where she stood. 

“The lady has told you all she knows of the 
way,” said Cromwell, in a hard voice. “It lies 
straight before you.” 

The duke laughed. “The boor is jealous,” 
he thought; “and no wonder! What chance 
has he, after this glorious creature has looked 
on Buckingham?” 

The audacity of these thoughts spoke in his 
handsome face. Cromwell read them, and a 
smouldering fire rose into bis eyes. 

“Tush! man,” said the duke, slightly waving 
his hand, as if to sweep a fly from his path. 
“Never lower that heavy brow dt me, or I may 
chance to forget this fair lady’s presence, and 
set one of my grooms there to chastise you with 
his whip.” 

A cold smile curved Cromwell’s heavy mouth. 
His eyes passed over the duke and fell scorn¬ 
fully on the group of retainers that stood laugh¬ 
ing around the carriage. 

“The Duke of Buckingham forgets that he 
is not in London among the sorry knaves that 
take kicks and pence from the hands of the 
great with equal thankfulness,” was the cold 
reply. “It requires a larger force than your 
gang of flunkies to make an honest man sub¬ 
mit to blows or insults in these parts. Yonder 
lies your road, my lord duke, and along this 
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pathway is ours. Barbara, let us go back, or £ “Yes,” answered Barbara, and a flush of gen- 
his grace may get a cold in the head.” $ erous affection kindled up her beauty; “yes, I 

Barbara hesitated. In her estimation, there \ do think him capable of the deepest, truest, 
was no sin in being a wonderfully handsome $ steadiest affecfion. You must not speak ill of 
man and the highest peer of England. Buek- ^ him again, for he is my affianced husband.” 
ingham's address to herself had been deferen- I But that she was getting angry with the hand- 
tial even to affectation, and the great charm of $ some duke for having driven her lover away, 
his manner contrasted forcibly with the rude $ Barbara would never have found the courage 
strength of ber lover. Besides, she was a young to say all this. The reckless man of the world 
girl with all the romance and curiosity of her J was well aware of this, but he cared little for 
age, and hesitated to adopt the rude course $ the emotion which left her cheeks glowing like 
pointed out so sullenly. s ripe peaches, and made her red lips quiver with 

“The gentleman will not take it amiss, I $ the words that passed through them, 
trust, as we have no more knowledge to aid | “What glorious eyes!” he thought, regarding 
him with,” she said, bending her head in a s her with the scrutiny of a connoisseur. “What 
farewell salute. $ superb color! Is it form or tint that produces 

“ Amiss! Why, fair one, I have not yet prof- ^ this wonderful effect? If my friend, Velasquez, 
fered the request which I left my carriage to < could but see her now, he would not complain 
make. We have traveled far, and with scarce $ of our English beaoties as tintless.” 
a hostelry on the road; if you live near this, $ The duke was so absorbed in admiration that 
which I conjecture from the appearance of your <! he fell into silence, contenting himself by gating 
garments, pray give me the hospitality which no > on her as he walked. She felt his glances and 
one withholda from a pilgrim in distress, and ij was annoyed by them. After the first moment, 
appease my hunger with a crust of bread and a £ her thoughts went back to the lover, whom this 
draught of milk. My people shall wait here, \ man had partly insulted away, and she was 
while I refresh myself.” \ seized with a dislike of her present companion 

Barbara smiled, but east a furtive glance at jj which all his too evident admiration lacked 
Cromwell, who stood coldly by. But Bhe was i* power to appease. 

a brave girl, and sometimes broke into a will jS They walked through the ruins, turned into 
of her own, Bpite of the resolute nature which i; the footpath across the orchard, and, at last, 
fisoally controlled her. ^ came in sight of the house. The ground being 

“Yes, walk forward to the house with us,” s high, all its diamond-shaped glass was in a 
she said. “Heaven forbid that any man, be he $ blaze of gold from the setting sun, and the 
poor or great, should pass by my father’s door ^ elm branches that overhung its gables were 
hungry or athirst!” * pierced through and through with the slanting 

The duke bowed low to conceal the smile that $ rays. In a low balcony, just lifted from the 
disturbed his mouth. Cromwell bowed not at i; ground, a young girl was standing, with one 
all, nor- did be utter a single word, but walked % hand guarding her eyes, just as the shadow of 
away in dead silence. Barbara turned pale and.} a leaf falls upon spring violets, and one foot 
looked troubled, but the duke cried out, with a i lodged in the stone-oarved work of the balcony, 
laugh, s as if she had been tempted to leap over, but 

“ Let him go—let him go, with his churl’s $ paused in the hoydenish act. 
temper 1 On the morrow he will oome back $ “Saint George! and here’s another!” said the 
again, and beg pardon on his knees.” s duke, in his thoughts. “What a nest of fairy- 

“1 think Oliver never kneels to anything less \ birds the old house is!” 
than the good God,” answered Barbara, rever- $ As these thoughts crossed his mind, the 
wily. courtier paused under the branches of the 

“Indeed, then he is unjust to your sex. For $ orchard, and took a fair view of the girl, whose 
my part, I want no higher object to adore than ^ pose was one a painter would have seized npon 
n beautiful woman!” ^ at once. Barbara moved on, unconscious of 

“I think,” answered Barbara, gently, “that $ his delay. The moment she came in sight, the 
it is better to be loved than adored—for better!” j girl, who had seemed in doubt till then, made a 
“But love is only a colder species of ad ora- < sudden spring, cleared the balcony, and ran, 
tion, something unknown to half the world, and \ through some flower-beds, into the grass, call- 
cever dreamed of by some. Now, you cannot <j ing out, 

suppose the churl who just left us can ever know s “Barbara! Barbara, where have you been? 
what love is?” i Father has asked for you a dozen times, and I 
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dared not tell him that you had gone out to £ will be of value. Keep the ring till then, and 
walk with Oliver. Oh! Bab, why don't you j: it shall be a gage of his good will.” 
make him let his love-locks grow? Then there j> Barbara looked at him earnestly. A strange 
would be nothing to say against*him.” i thought flashed into her mind. 

“Hush! Bessie, hush! or you will be over- | “You are the king's favorite?” 

heard!” cried Barbara, fairly stopping the girl’s s “lam the king's servant-” 

mouth with her hand. “How thoughtless you $ “And trusted companion?” 

are!” ^ “Yes; it were affectation to deny that.” 

“Overheard? What is there to hear me but ^ “You have great power with him, and with 

the rooks?” cried the girl, glancing up at the $ the queen?” 

great black birds that were circling around ^ “With Charles—yes; but, as for the queen, 
their nests in the elms. “I only wish some s I will not answer. Still, on an occasion, I might 
one would come to frighten us into whispers, \ serve a friend even with her.” 
it would be something to talk about afterward. ^ Barbara thrust the ring more firmly on her 
Don’t you think so, Barbara?” J finger, where it glowed out redly, like a great 

As she spoke, the duke came out from his i* drop of wine, 
shelter in the orchard, and Bessie gave a little ^ “I will keep it,” she said, with quiet dignity, 
scream. Then her violet eyes opened in wide $ “Now come into the house.” 
amazement at the splendor of his apparel, and, $ An old, gray-headed man, on whom years had 
clinging to Barbara, she whispered, ^ left a thousand softening impressions, sat within 

“Oh! Bab, is it the king?” ^ a little room on the right from the entrance hall. 

“No, my pretty fairy-bird,” said the duke, j A heavy oak table stood before him, on which 
“it is only the humble servant of his majesty, ji a vast black-letter tome was opened, in which 
very tired and hungry, who craves a mouthful s he had been reading. The room opened to the 
of food at your door.” $ west, and gleams of gold still brightened the 

Bessie lifted her face, which Was half-buried ^ purple gloom left behind by the sunset. You 
on Barbara's bosom, and looked at him fur- $ saw at once that this man was a clergyman of 
tively. No forest-bird was ever more wildly $ the reigning faith, and a good man down to 
timid than this girl, but his voice, so low and ^ the pure depths of his soul. He arose as the 
musical, would have won anything human out s stranger entered, and, resting one hand on the 
of its fears. 5 open page of his book, stood there. 

“What! you a beggar?” she said, regarding £ “Father,” said Barbara, “it is the Duke of 
his dress with wonder. “We have crusts in j Buckingham, on his way to the castle. He has 
plenty for stragglers, but not for such as you.” ^ found scant fare, on the road from London, 
The duke laughed. 5 and would sup with us, if you are so minded.” 

“What! am I to go hungry because of these s The clergyman looked at his daughter 
garments? Be it so then. So I will buy a cup \ dreamily. His mind was still wandering among 
of milk, my pretty one, with this red stone, s the black letters of the volume before him. 

Put it on your hand.” s “What did you say the gentleman’s name 

Bessie took the ring, examined it closely, £ was?” he inquired, gently, 
glanced back at the giver, with the furtive J “It is the Duke of Buckingham.” 
scrutiny of a child who hesitates to trusty “The duke, oh! yes, I remember. “That is 
itself in your arms, and, at last, put it on her $ the man who rules our king. Well, what of 
finger. J him, Barbara?” 

“It is too large,” she said. “Besides, we do $ “Why, father, he stands before you.” 
not sell food. So, take back the stone, or give $ “What, ha! Sure enough there is a stranger, 
it to Barbara; such things are for her. I wear \ Be seated, my lord. Was there not something 
flowers, when the trees and turf are in bios- $ my daughter thought I could do for your plea- 
Bom.” ^sure? Forgive me if I was lost in my book. 

“No, no,” protested Barbara, putting her ^Thoughts are like wild-birds when they once 
hands behind her; “I want no jewels of aj take flight, it is difficult to call them back.” 
price like that. Keep it yourself, Bessie, or, i; The duke stepped forward and glanced at tlie 
what is better, return it to the gentleman; it s book which the good divine had been reading, 
would not beseem either you or me.” $ It was in a strange tongue, but one that he 

“Take it,” said the duke, seriously, forcing $ understood well, 
the ruby on to Barbara’s finger. “There mny ^ “Thoughts like these,” he said, “may well 
come a time, when Buckingham’s friendship ^ occupy any man’s mind.” 
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“You know them then?** j 

“Yea, I have read the book.” 

41 What, in the original ?” j 

44 Yes. Even in my busy life I sometimes go ] 
hack to the studies that were familiar in my \ 
youth.” \ 

The clergyman shook his head, smiling 
gravely. 

44 It must be an unhappy life which leaves a j 
man but chance moments for knowledge,” he j 
•aid, with genuine simplicity. 

The duke laughed pleasantly. The idea of j 
any man pitying him, the most powerful person j 
in the nation, amused him greatly. j 

The two girls had left the room, and these ] 
two men sat down together, contrasted as much j 
in character as in appearance. The one tall, \ 
grave, and thoughtful, with a forehead broad 
and high, white as marble, and arohing at the 
brows orer a pair of eyes that shone like lamps 
when he conversed. The other, flushed, rest¬ 
less, and dashing, splendid in his animal beauty, 
haughty in his consciousness of a power, a crea¬ 
ture of action, capable of anything erratic or 
strange, but infinitely the inferior of the man 
of thought, even in those qualities that win 
hearts, and keep them when won. In color and 
form this nobleman was perfect; but there was 
something in the tintless beauty of the student 
that impressed itself upon the soul. 

While these two men, so strangely thrown 
together, were conversing, the young girls had 
gone into another part of the house, and gave 
their personal attendance to the repast which 
had been so unceremoniously requested. 

In a little room which overlooked the orchard, 
bow in full blossom, they ordered the table to 
be .spread for their guest. The room waB wain¬ 
scoted with black oak, and a cornice of the same 
wood, carved in a vine of oak leaves and acorns, 
ran around the ceiling. The portrait of a beau¬ 
tiful woman occupied a broad panel over the 
fire-place, and two elaborately carved chairs 
stood near the window. With her own hands 


Bessie had rounded with her own white hands, 
greatly to her satisfaction, and the amusement 
of the old servitor who reigned in that depart¬ 
ment. 

When all was ready, Barbara seated herself 
by the window, pretending to be busy with an 
embroidery-frame that stood in its recess; but 
it was only a pretence, for the twilight was 
shading down into a cloud of purplish light, 
through which a few stars twinkled; and the 
orchard was growing more and more dusky, till 
you could not distinguish its blossoms from the 
leaves. But this only added richness to the 
room, and the duke uttered an exclamation of 
surprise when he entered it. Even the master 
of the house rubbed his delicate palms together, 
and said, gently, 44 Oh! they have done well!” 

Tho girls would gladly have hovered near 
their guest, without joining in his repast, but 
he would not have it so; and at his request, or 
rather courteous command, they drew around 
the table, and a right cheerful meal it was. 

Buckingham was charmed with his little ad¬ 
venture, and perfectly reckless of the poor fel¬ 
lows that stood in the road, weary and half- 
famished. He partook largely of the cold beef, 
and drained his silver drinking-cup, over and 
over again, with genial hilarity. He sat so long 
at the table that lights were brought in, and 
thus the whole picture could be seen through 
the window, and a right cheerful one it was. 
In the midst of one of the duke’s most lively 
sallieB, Barbara gave a start and changed coun¬ 
tenance. She had seen the figure of a man 
standing some paces from the window. Her 
heart told her who it was. She started up and 
hurried from the room, following one of those 
quiok impulses which marked her conduct 
through life, regardless of nil forms, and some¬ 
times of all authority. 

The man was standing before the window when 
she went out to meet him. He had not intended 
to intrude on the scene, but came that way from 
the orchard, and, seeing a brilliant light in the 


Barbara arranged the silver trencher and flagon 
of wine upon the table; while Bessie went to 
the garden and gathered a handful of sweet 
herbs to scatter over the round of cold beef, 
which she placed conspicuously at the head of 
the board. 

The girls were full of animation. This visit 
had fallen like a romance into their quiet lives, 
tad they were resolved to entertain their guest 
with hospitality which be oould not easily for¬ 
get. So the old silver was brought forth, and 
the best wine produced; while from the kitchen 
came a plateful of dainty seed-cakes, which 


J room where he had spent many an evening with 
5 the lady of his love, was fixed to the earth with 
J indignant surprise. 

^ “Oliver, is it you?” said Barbara, coming 
< close to her moody lover, 
ji He turned suddenly, looked her in the face 
£ with his stern eyes, and answered almost bru- 
\ tally, 

> “Yes, mistress, it is I!” 

\ “You are angry,” she said, drawing herself 
i; up. “Angry with me, and why?” 

Cromwell pointed toward the supper-table. 
^ The duke was leaning upon it with one elbow, 
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and holding a cup of wine in his hand, while ^ “But Bessie!” 
he conversed laughingly with Bessie. The good \ “Let Bessie take care of herself.” 
clergyman had forgotten his guest and dropped ^ “Nay, 1 must go back.” 

back into a brown study. Bessie laughed, her l “Then let it be forever!” 

cheeks dimpled like those of a plump babe; and | Barbara flashed a look of haughty anger 
the gleam of her teeth through those coral lips ^ upon him. This rude speech made her blood 
was something beautiful to look upon. $ leap to and from her cheek like a rush of red 

“What then?” answered Barbara, with a $ lightning, 
haughty lift of the head. “Are we forbidden s “I will walk with you, Oliver Cromwell,” she 
to entertain guests in my father’s house?” | said, drawing her tall figure up with a haughty 
“Guests! Call them devils, rather. 1 tell $ lift. “But it is only because I will not quarrel 
you, Barbara Westburn, it is an evil day which ^ with my betrothed for a light thing. Walk on, 
sees that profligate duke under any honest s I will attend you.” 

man’s roof.” $ Cromwell’s face kindled up as only such faces, 

“Nay,” answered Barbara, haughtily. “He i| course and ponderous, can be lighted by the 
seems a right noble gentleman, and does not '<1 mighty power of intellect. Her proud submis- 
meet one at every turn with a frown or a re- $ sion won his admiration as no meek obedience 
buke.” J: could have done. At all times the submission 

“Better those things; better as they seem s of a weak character is more likely to win con- 
than the poison of a smile like that!” $ tempt than gratitude from a man of command- 

“You are churlish with us, Oliver, and with- ^ ing force, 
out just cause. Surely my father could not % “You are a brave maiden, and well worth 
turn a guest of distinction, like this duke, from $ waiting for!” he exclaimed, girding her waist 
his threshold.” $ with his arm. “As if yon court bird could win 

“Better a thousand times than harbor him in \ you away from me!” 
a fashion like that. See!” $ The man was scorning himself for the jeal- 

The clergyman was dreaming with his eyes $ ousy that had biased, like flame, in his bosom 
lifted to the portrait over the mantle-piece, s only a few hours before. Barbara did not quite 
The duke had set down his wine-cup, and, $ understand it; but she knew that some burning 
stretching forth the empty hand softly as a S wrath had been appeased, and was thankfuL 
mouse creeps, imprisoned Bessie’s little band s Still the tumult of his spirit did not altogether 
with his crafty fingers. Barbara saw, by the $ disappear. She was agitated and thoughtful, 
wild look cast on her father, that the girl was \ yearning to go home and aid her father in car- 
frightened; but still had no courage to with- s ing for his self-invited guest; yet unaooount- 
draw her hand. She must have blushed, too, $ ably reluotant to mention the wish, 
for a change was visible in her face, even from \ “You are silent, angry perchance,” said 
that distance. Then the duke leaned gently \ Cromwell, relaxing his arm on her waist. “You 
downward, and pressed his lips on the pretty \ wish to leave me. So, there, yon are free.” 
hand that lay fluttering like a bird in his clasp. ^ “I do not wish to leave you, Oliver. It is % 
“And your father sees it not!” exclaimed l harsh thought; but you are ever harsh with me 
Cromwell, in a burst of angry compassion. \ now-a-days, wherefore I cannot tell.” 

“lufamous!” cried Barbara, stamping her { “Because I am harsh with myself, Barbara.” 
foot on the turf. “Is it thus he repays ours “And wherefore, pray ?” 
kindness?” $ “This useless, dull life worries me. I would 

“Look sharp,” said Cromwell, “or it may be <: be up and doing something.” 
worse than thus.” s “Is it a small matter that you are the stay 

Barbara was very pale. She had begun to ^ and blessing of your aged father, Oliver?” 
dislike the duke the moment he created a divi- ^ “But youth should push its strength farther 
sion between her and her lover. Now she hated s than that. I sometimes forget the gray-headed. 
him. She looked again. Bessie had released S old man in the country that gave him birth.” 
her hand, or the duke had dropped it of his own < “These are thoughts that I have no strength 
accord. Her father seemed to have suddenly < to penetrate,” answered Barbara. “It is the 
aroused himself, and was talking in his own $ king’s province to take care of the realm which 
gentle way. £ God has given him in charge.” 

“Come,” said Cromwell, with a sort of savage $ “And who told you that God ever gave this 
prilltintry, “let us walk, unless you wish to $ beautiful country, with all its wealth of buOMua 
ist your eyes on this court popinjay longer.’’ i souls, into the keeping of any one man?” 
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“Oliver!” The magnificent eyes of Barbara j; “How happy we have been kneeling, side by 
Westburn grew large with wonder at this bold $ side, within those old walls!” she said, with 
language. She stood still and gazed upon him $ oaressing gentleness. “My father misses you, 
fixedly in the starlight. “Oliver, is it thus you \ my friend; and, what is more, the great God of 
speak of the Lord’s anointed?” \ heaven sees your place empty by the altar. ” 

“The Lord's anointed! Let ns traoe this holy $ “Altar! What is that but a pile of chiseled 
ordinance to its beginning. Who was the Lord’s s stone? The true God builds His altar in every 
anointed when that strong brute William, the s honest heart.” 

Conqueror, swept away the Saxon dynasty? By $ “This is as I feared,” said Barbara, sadly, 
what divine power did he become king of Eng- s “Alas! that the sedition, which has so long been 
land? Was it by the graoe of God, or by the s the evil spirit of the North, should have attacked 
foyce of arms—by prayer, or by murder?” $ the only being I ever cared to love.” 

“You talk wildly, Oliver. I have never yet ^ Barbara’s eyes filled with tears; she was 
bethought me of these things, they are beyond s wounded in the most sensitive part of her na- 
a woman’s comprehension.” $ ture. In those days, a religious separation 

“And yet at this very moment a woman, and ^ between lovers was like tearing soul and body 
a young one too, governs England.” $ asunder. Up to this hour, she had never been 

“But Maria Henrietta, as I have said, is of $ quite certain of the new belief, which had drawn 
the Lord’s anointed.” | the man by her Bide away from the old church. 

“The Lord’s anointed! Have I not said that $ “You are weeping, Barbara!” 
the Lord anoints those who fight fiercest and \ “How can I choose but weep, since the man 
plunder most desperately.” < I love has strayed away from among God’s 

“Oliver, Oliver, this is treason!” \ people, and makes an idol of his own strength? 

“Then I have no life that is not- treason, $ This is not all. Day by day, the company that 
for I have thought these things night and day, \ used to gather under my father’s teachings, 
till they drove me into a thirst for action, \ have grown less and less, till his voice sounds 
fierce as the desire which a wild beast has for \ hollow among the empty arches. With your 
food. The sight of that man who sits in yon- s stern eloquence and indomitable will. Oliver, 
der. playing with your sister’s hand, has kin- j you are carrying souls away to their own per- 
dled this thirst anew. Oh! for the time when | dition! If this is not a cause for tears, may I 
we middle men shall have strength to tear these s never know one!” 

jays from their perches.” $ Cromwell looked at her earnestly as she 

“Oliver Cromwell, I say again this is treason! s spoke. The temptation was strong upon him. 
Rank treason against both king and country l” s But for her father’s sake, whom he loved and re- 
“No, no. It is nothing but words. What, am $ verenced, he would have exerted the powers she 
I to talk so bravely, with only a strong purpose i condemned in making a proselyte of her. 
mad these two hands to help myself withal? s “The time will come,” he said, inly. “Nay, 
Words, words—it is only a breath of air that $ it must come, but not yet. It would be like 
frightens you, mistress.” i; luring a bird from the parent nest.” 

“Mistress!” j When this man was smitten with a tender 

“Nay, Barbara, then—my queenly Barbara! < impulse, it transfigured him body and souL 
Why. girl, if queens were made sovereign of God, $ His harsh voice grew deep-toned and mellow; 
you bear the sign manual in that face. What if s a light, hazy and soft, came into his eyes; his 
L, Oliver Cromwell, should lift you to a throne?” $ smile spread and glowed over every feature. 

“Are yon mad? What ambitious spirit is $ It was a burst of sunshine which no human 
hunting you on to rain? Your eyes burn, your s being could look upon without wonder, 
lips writhe, I can see it in the starlight. Oliver, s Again he placed his arm around Barbara’s 
OHver, some evil thing has been haunting your $ waist and drew her to his side. “Nay, sweet- 
teal ever since yon forsook the worship of God s heart, have done with tears; nothing that 1 act 
in our church yonder. Come baok—-come back, 5 or think need give you pain. The same God 
and. before God’s altar, we will pray Him to $ protects us both, and the same deep love fills 
forgive you.” ^ our hearts.” 

Cromwell looked toward the little grays Barbara lifted her eyes to his, flooded with a 


ekureh, whose ivied walla were shimmering $ tender light, that shone through the tears she 
darkly in the starlight, and, for an instant, his £ would not allow to fall. 

face softened. Barbara saw it, and laid hers “You love to try me, Oliver, and sometimes 
hand gently on his arm. > I cannot but think the words you speak the 
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offspring of deeper thought than a poor maiden 
can hope to fathom.” 

“Let such fancies pass then. You found me 
iu one of my moods to-night, and this court 
bird has stirred the gall of many a secret 
thought. But we will talk of other things.” 

Cromwell tightened his strong arm fondly 
around her waist; then with his rough hand 
he lifted her face toward him and kissed her 
lips, saying, 

“It is since you were a child, Barbara, that 
we have loved each other.” - i 

“I cannot remember, Oliver, when I did not 
love you. It is my only thought, my sole hope, 
this love that clings to you; without it I should 
be nothing.” 

“But I am so often harsh?” 

“Still I love you!” 

“Have cold, wayward thoughts?” 

“Still I love you!” 

“In spite of what you call treason?” 

“In spite of everything.” 

“And I love you, girl, better than life—better 
than my own soul—belter than anything on 
earth! But-” 

‘“But? No such word springs to my lips, 
when I look into my heart and say I love you.” 

“You are a woman, Barbara.” 

“And so have no reservation!” she said, with 
a pained look. “Nay, tell me, what is it that 
you love better than Barbara Westburn?” 

“My country and my God!” answered the 
young man, solemnly lifting the hat from his 
brow, and looking upward in the starlight. 
“My country, which I see, like a lion in tho 
toils, meshed and shackled by a thousand 
rusty ties which her kings have woven, gen¬ 
eration after generation, around its slumbering 
strength—and my God, who will, some day, 
show the means by which all these wrongs 
shall be redressed!” 

Barbara was so much impressed by his man¬ 
ner, that she held her breath in a sort of awe, 
and dared not reply. 

They had been unconsciously wandering in 
the ruins, and the delicate tracery of the Gothic 
windows fell in a net-work of light and shadow 
over them as they talked. During the silence 
that fell upon them, after Cromwell’s last solemn 
words, a rustling was heard in the grass, and 
the voice of Bessie, calling for her sister, dis¬ 
turbed them. . Out from the shadows of the 
orchard she sprang, and came up to the lovers, 
out of breath. 

“ Oh! Barbara, come in,” she cried. “ Father 
has asked for you three times, and the duke— 
i?n’t he handsome?—has been wondering where 


you had run to. Come, Oliver, you shall go in 
too; and he may give you a place at court, or 
something.” 

Cromwell laughed, in a fashion that rather 
offended the young lady. 

“ You need not sneer at what I say. Stranger 
things than that have happened, and will hap¬ 
pen, so long as beauty is a power in the state.” 

“Why, Bessie,” cried the elder sister, “ where 
did you get these ideas?” 

“Oh! it was the duke! lie says the queen 
herself may come into these parts; and he said 
her majesty was sure to see us, and told me 
not to forget that beauty was a power in the 
state.” 

“Well, child, what has that to do with us?” 

“With us? A great deal! For we are beau¬ 
tiful! The duke said so twice—indeed, he 

did!” 

Cromwell turned from the sisters, and walked 
away toward the Druid font, muttering, 

“Does the serpent trail its venom this way 
so soon?” 

“Come, make haste, Barbara; for the duke 
is getting ready to go. He was putting his 
gloves on when I ran out; but father got him 
over that big book again, and I ran here, think¬ 
ing that he might be offended if you did net 
come in.” 

“Yes, I will go, Bessie. Oliver, you see that 
I must leave you; unless, indeed, you will re¬ 
turn to the house with us?” 

“No, I wilt stay here till that man is gone; 
then, if your father is not weary, he may ex¬ 
pect me to say good-night.” 

“But you are not angry with me for going?” 

“No.” 

“Then, good-by, till you come.” 

The duke was, in truth, getting impatient 
over that black-letter tome; but the cloud left 
his face when the sisters came in, with their 
arms interlinked, and their cheeks red from the 
cool evening wind. 

“Farewell, my pretty friend,” he said, pass¬ 
ing his gloved hand almost with a caress over 
Bessie’s golden hair. “We shall meet again; 
for I have but half given thanks for the dainty 
hospitality you have bestowed. Sometimes, look 
toward the battlements down yonder, and cast 
a thought on the owner.” 

The clergyman heard this address, and his 
heart rose gratefully for the homage this grout 
man bestowed on his daughter. In the integrity 
of his own pure heart he had no room for sus¬ 
picion. So the Duke of Buckingham went aw&y, 
leaving pride and joy behind him. 

(to be continued.) 
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Tsi ringing of the door-bell has a pleasant | brushed plainly behind her ears, unless she’was 
Bound to me, especially in my idle moods. Like J going out or expected company. I dismissed 
*n unopened letter, there is a mystery about it, $ the subject with a sigh, at the doctor’s gate, 
and one waits with a pleasurable excitement to ^ with the reflection that it was the same with all 
see who or what is coming. ^ married people —must be so, in fact—for how 

Returning home, one day, earlier than usual, $ could romance and sentiment find place among 
I found my wife had gone out; and, while $ so many prosy realities? I supposed we were 
lounging idly over the paper, the bell rang. j as happy as anybody; and yet, it was not the 
I waited expectant till Bridget appeared with \ kind of life I had looked forward to with so 
a note, containing a request from my old friend, ^ many bright anticipations, 
hr. Stearns, to ride out to his residence in the s The doctor came out and greeted me cor- 
country, the next day, to transact some busi- \ dially. In the hall we met Mrs. Stearns, look- 
ness that had been long pending, and an invi- $ ing fresh and lovely in her pink muslin wrap- 
tation to bring my wife and spend the day. s per, with her jetty hair in tasteful braids. She 
I was pleased: first, because I wanted the j; scolded me playfully for not bringing my wife, 
business completed; and secondly, because I < chatted a few minutes, and then flitted away, 
thought I needed a day’s recreation. \ while the doctor, remarking that his motto was, 

But the next morning everything seemed to < “business first, and pleasure afterward,” led 
go wrong. Alice could not accompany me, and i the way to the library. 

I could not get off as early as I wished; and, $ As we entered the room, I noticed a vase of 
consequently, I was peevish and fretful; and J bright autumn flowers on the table, imparting 
Alice reflected my humor, I suppose—as it ap- Jj au air of taste and cheerfulness to the apart- 
peered Jo me she bad never been so unamiable. $ ment. I made some remark about it, to which 
At length, however, I drove away, though '■] the doctor responded, 
n i in & very pleasant mood. It was a lovely $ “Yes, I am very fond of flowers, and love to 
l,: '°ber dnjKwMpi, as I rode along, noting the $ see them in the house; and, as I spend much 
brilliant tinta^|tf the l&ndsofg>e, memory went s time here, my wife always keeps a vase of them 
back to the golden autumn when I wooed and s on the table as long as they last.” 
voq my bride. $ Our business was finished before dinner, and 

“How lovely Alice was then!” I thought, we walked out into the grounds, which were 
‘ And how happy we were! But that was long * quite extensive, and tastefully arranged. 

Yet nature is the same, though tee are 5 There was a variety of flowers in bloom, and 
ebanged. Let me see: we have been married ^ I noticed that the doctor selected here and there 
three jears; is it possible it is no longer?” jj the finest, until he had a handsome bouquet. 

And I felt a pang, as I contrasted the past > When we reached the house, Mrs. Stearns was 
present, to think that we could have settled < standing on the steps. The doctor, still con- 
ta*n into the commonplace life we now led. \ tinuing our conversation, gave her the flowers, 
had no serious trouble, we didn’t quarrel; ^ with a slight bow and smile; and, holding up a 
^ »agh, when I felt cross, or things didn’t go to »; spray of crimson berries, which he had broken 
me, I took no pains to conceal it, and often s off, she bent her head while he fastened it among 
T'fce harshly to Alice, who sometimes replied \ the dark braids of hair. 


18 the same spirit, and sometimes with tears. 

we were generally good friends. But the 
^bura, the tenderness of our early love had 
imperceptibly vanished. 

I had become careless About my appearance 
u home, and Alice was equally negligent. Her 
beiotjfal brown hair, which she used to wear 
ft the most bccoaing carls, was now usually 


It was a trifling incident, yet their manner 
arrested my attention. Had I been a stranger, 
I should have pronounced them lovers instead 
of sober married people. All through the day 
I noticed the same delicate attention and de¬ 
ference in their deportment to each other. 

There was nothing of which the most fastidi¬ 
ous guest could complain; yet, while showing 
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me the most cordial attention, they did not < 
seem to ignore each other's existence, as mar- { 
ried people so often do. \ 

I had never visited the doctor before, and was $ 
much pleased with his tasteful home. I said J 
so, after dinner, when we strolled out into the s 
woods. i; 

“Yes,” he said, “I think it pleasant; and,” $ 
he added, “I believe 1 am a contented man; so $ 
far I am not disappointed in life.” ^ 

“How long have you been married, doctor?” s 
I asked. $ 

“Ten years.” $ 

“Well,” I pursued, “can you tell me whence % 
the bright atmosphere that surrounds your $ 
home? Tell me how you and Mrs. Stearns ^ 
manage to retain the depth and freshness ofs 
your early love, as you seem to do? i should $ 
think the wear and tear of life would dim it < 
somewhat. I never saw a home where my ideal j: 
of domestic happiness was realized before. It s 
is what 1 once dreamed of.” $ 

The doctor smiled, and, pointing to a thrifty $ 
grape-vine climbing over a neat lattice, and s 
loaded with purple fruit, he said, $ 

“That vine needs careful attention, and, if s 
pruned and properly cared for, it is what you £ 
see it; but, if neglected, how soon would it be- \ 
come a worthless thing. So the love, which is j 
to all, at some period, the most precious thing $ 
in life, and which needs so much care to keep j 
it unimpaired, is generally neglected. Ah! my \ 


friend, it is little acts—trifles—that so often 
estrange loving hearts. I have always made it 
a point to treat my wife with the same courtesy 
that characterized my deportment in the days 
of courtship; and, while I am careful not to 
offend her tastes and little prejudices, I am 
sure that mine wilt be equally respected.” 

That night, as I rode homeward, pondering 
the doctor’s words, and reviewing the years of 
our married life, I was surprised at my own 
blindness, and I determined to recall the early 
dream, if possible. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I astonished 
Alice by a careful toilet, chatted over the din¬ 
ner, and, after tea, invited her to ride. When 
she came down, in my favorite blue organdie, 
with her hair in shining curls, I thought she 
had never looked lovelier. 

I exerted myself, as of old, to entertain her, 
and was surprised to find how quickly and plea¬ 
santly the evening passed. 

I resolved to test the doctor’s theory per¬ 
fectly, and the result exceeded my most san¬ 
guine expectations. 

For all the little nameless attentions so grati¬ 
fying to a woman’s heart, and so universally 
accorded by the lover and neglected by the 
husband, I find myself repaid a thousand-fold; 
and I would advise all who are sighing over 
the non-fulfillment of early dreams, to go and 
do likewise, remembering that, that which is 
worth winning, is worth keeping. 


EIGHTEEN. 


BY MARY E. WARD. 


Anothxr change fa 1 year has fled 

Ere it seemed scarce began, 

And, looking backward o'er it now, 

How little good I’ve done! 

When thoughtlessly I hailed its birth, 
As though ’twas joy to me, 

I think it would have chilled my mirth, 
Some of its hours to see. 

But then my heart was light and free— 
Few sorrows yet had come 
To chill my careless, childish glee, 

And blight my spirit’s bloom. 

Would that 1 might be joyous now, 
E’en for one hour, and feel 
This with’ring shadow off my brow, 
And my heart warmly thrill I 

Would that I once again might be 
As when, in happier days, 

I knelt beside my mother's knee. 

And learned my Maker’s praise 1 
Oh! those were happy, happy hours! 

Bnt they are past. Why weep 
O'er the lost treasures—bidden flowers 
In mem’ry’s troubled deep? 


That blessed form Is laid to rest, 

But mem’ry lingers still, 

And loves to linger o’er the page 
My mother’s actions fill. 

Oh! is there anght that wakes the soul, 
When grief, and vice, and shama^ 

In waves resistless o’er it roll— 

It is that Bacrcd name! 

She went—the tond’rest tie is riven, 

And she is happier there; 

I would not call her down from Heaven, 
To breathe earth’s blighting air. 

Yet, could she know, by angel art, 

The wand’rings of her child— 

Could look into this wayward heart, 

And see its passions wild: 


If tears could enter Heaven, a tear 
Would gem that angel's eye— 

And she would fly to earth, and bear 
My spirit to the sky. 

Ami now another year has come— 

A curious blank, to me. 

Is its strange freight of light and flippy 


What will this new year baf 
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This elegant little appendage 'to a lady’s \ and the little border at the edge of the scallop, 
writing-table is made in the following manner: $ The six pieces, being thus far completed, are 
Six of the pieces which form the upright por- \ to be sewn together, a bead being taken on the 
tion of the Taper Stand, with their narrow tops s needle at every stitch. The round which forms 
and circular bottoms, are to be cut in card- $ the botton^-of the Taper Stand, and the small 
board. This must be done with exactness, and j one with its center cut out to fit the sooket,. 
they should be laid upon each other to test * are then also to be shaped in the cardboards, 
whether they are quite alike; as, if there is i These are to be covered with black cloth on 
any irregularity in those parts which form the } both sides, tacked on, and pressed with a warm 
foundation, the work will be quite spoiled. ^ iron. The edges are then to be sewn round, 
These are then to be covered with red cloth, ^ with a bead at every stitch, and the little pat- 
well stretched and tacked round, and pressed \ tern surrounding the large circle put in. These 
with a warm iron, after which the ornamental } parts are then to be joined together, and the 
(prig is to be put in with beads of white chalk, * bead fringe carried round the top. This is 
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BOUDOIR WORK-BASKET. 


done by first working a row of loops, having s taper is inserted, the effect is much improved 
in each a large bead in*the center, and so re- ? by surrounding it at its base with a delicately 
peating until at the last row, when the long $ cut and curled fine frill in white paper, or a 
pendant twisted loop is added. When the wax $ very small circle in artificial leaves. 


BOUDOIR WORK-BASKET. 

BT MBS. JANG WEAVER. 




These articles allow great taste to be dis¬ 
played in fitting them up, and, when well 
arranged, they form an elegant present, or a 
particularly suitable contribution to a fancy 
bazaar. The basket must be purchased, and 
can be had of various shapes. The mate¬ 
rial is generally a rich colored satin, either 
blue, Magenta, violet, or green. The length 
of the top of the basket must be measured, 
and two strips of satin taken; one the depth 
of the basket, the other two inches deeper, 
will be required, as they are tight round the 
top, but slightly gathered at the bottom; 
these two strips are laid together and divided B0UD0IR WOiMAiKET: ™ 8HAPK “ P0RS Bmro 00VM >* 
into six by a row of stitching; these six divi- > ready to slip over the basket, requiring only 
sions form the six pockets. In the front, of \ to be fastened down between the pockets at 
each there is a lappet, trimmed round with $ the top, and stitched down all round the bot- 
either quilled ribbon or gimp, and round the ^ tom, any little irregularity being entirely hid 
edge of the piece, which falls over the rim of J by the circular pin-cushion, which must be 
the basket, a fringe mu«t be added. All this $ formed to fit the bottom of the basket. For 
part of the work is completed, so that it is " this purpose a round of cardboard most be 

taken, well wadded and evenly raised, 
which is to be covered with the same ma¬ 
terial, bein£ cut sufficiently large to be 
carried over the edge. This pin-cushion 
is then placed at the bottom of the bas¬ 
ket, and a quilling of ribbon or gimp car¬ 
ried round it. Between each of the 
pockets there should be either a bow of 
ribbon with ends, or a silk tassel; these 
greatly improve the effect. Sometimes a 
basket with a handle is selected; if so, it 
should be twisted round with a cord and. 
finished with two tassels at the ends where 
it is fixed on, or a ribbon twisted round, 
work-basket: with thi pocKSTs drawn out. and two bows instead of the tassels. 


CROCHET EDGING. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Maks a ch of the required length. $ 3 rd Row .—* 2 dc, 3 ch, 2 dc into the loop 

Row .—Sc into every stitch. J made by tbo 3 ch stitches of 2nd row, *. 

2nd Row. —2 dc into the first stitch, 3 ch and v 4th Row .—* 9 do into the loop made by the 

2 dc into the same stitch, * ship five stitches and 5 3 ch stitches of 3rd row, 1 sc between the 4 dc 

work 2 dc, 3 ch, and 2 do into the sixth stitch, *. > of 3rd row, * 


BEAD TOILET CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —A quarter of a 
yard of very bright Solferino 
silk velvet; a quarter of a 
pound of alabaster beads; two 
ounces of chalk; two ounces of 
crystal ditto; four yards of 
good white silk Russia braid; 
a few needlefuls of fine black 
parse silk. Two illustrations 
are given of this pretty and 
useful article, one showing the 
cushion made up. and the other 
the work full size. The mix¬ 
ture of beads and velvet has a 
very good effect, and is a style 
of work that is very quickly and easily exe- 5 and that, perhaps, will guide them a little in 
cuted. The center of the cushion consists of % the working. The leaves are done half in ala- 
narrow white silk Russia braid arranged in s baster and half in chalk, half the flowers are 
squares, each square being secured and kept ^ in crystal and alabaster, and the tendrils are 
in its place by a cross stitch of black purse ^ entirely in chalk, whilst the border and fringe 
silk. After the braid is arranged, a ring of $ Are both of alabaster. The last row of loops 
cardboard should be tacked on the velvet to $ forming the principal portion of the fringe 
cover the ends of the braid, and over this card-j should not be worked until the cushion is 
board the beads should bo threaded in a slant- ^ stuffed and made up. We may here mention 
ing direction, taking just sufficient beads at ^ that pieces of cardboard should be laid under 
one time to make a row. These beads consist ^ both the leaves and flowers, to give the beads 
entirely of chalk. The arrangement ef the > a whiter appearance, and to make the work 
leaves and tendrils must, to a certain extent, < firmer. The quantity of velvet given above 
be left to individual taste; but we can tell our \ includes sufficient for the bottom portion of the 
readers how the model before us is arranged, $ cushion. jOOQlc 







BEAD TOILET CU8HIOX: rULL-8IZ« PATTERN. 


PRINCESS ALICE DRESS-BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


s The diagram we give, this month, is that of 
ij a high dress-body, called the Princess Alice. 

S This very fashionable body is cut with a small 
s jacket with plaits at the back—seams similar to 
s a riding-habit. At the waist line of the back, 
i: side-body, and side of front, are pricked lines, 

| showing where a seam may be requisite at this 
$ part for most figures. There are four pieces 
$ in the pattern, namely, the front, back, side- 

> body, and sleeve; it is very graceful and stylish, 

$ and is suited to silk, mohair, etc. The sleeve 
$ is shaped at the elbow, and left open at the 
< seam at the back of the arm as far as the notch, 
5 the corner being rounded. Any other style of 
^ sleeve may be substituted. 

s No. 1. Front. 

5 No. 2. Back. 

S No. 3. Side-Pirgb. 

> No. 4. Sleeve. 
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INSERTION IN CORDON BRAID AND CROCHET. 79 



DIAGRAM 07 PRXffOXM ALICI DREM-SODT. 


INSERTION IN CORDON BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANS WBAVBR. 


Tin Insertion (see front of number) may be ; 
either wide or narrow, and in black silk \ 
or while cotton. If in the former, it is useful j 
for drees and mantle trimmings; if the latter be j 
used, it makes a pretty trimming for children’s 
sammer clothing. Two rows of cordon braid 
are connected in the following manner:—Two 
chain, one single stitch into the loop of upper 


row of braid; two chain, one single stitch into 
the loop of lower row; repeat, working into 
every alternate loop of the two rows of braid. 
To form the outer edge of the insertion, a double 
crochet stitch is worked into every loop of the 
braid, with a chain between. As a trimming 
for children’s under-linen, we can particularly 
recommend this insertion. . 


, Google 



Materials. —A few pieces of white cashmere ' the widest part, and the upper portion 
or -French merino; two skeins of bright blue ij sures eight inches from point to point, and two 
coarse sewing silk; a small piece of cambric for s and a half inches from the bottom of t Lie bed 
lining. The boot is composed of three pieces—$ to the top. The manner in which tl*e latter 
the sole, the toe, and the upper portion. The ^ piece is cut will be easily understood rc f er , 
pattern of the toe is given; the sole measures s ring to the illustration. The toe of th© !>oot la 
four and a half inohes long, and two inches at $ embroidered in silk in ronnd and (iota, 
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BAG-PU RSK IN SILK NETTING 


81 


edged with a double chaiu of coarse button*hole $ there. The tassel may be made of the sewing 
stitch, and the upper portion is embroidered S silk, and loops of plaited silk should be taste- 
to imitate a frill laid over. The boot is lined v fully arranged to imitate a bow. These bows 
throughout with a piece of fine white cambrio, $ and tassels are only intended to make a pretty 
the toe is stitched on to the upper portion, and s fiuish to the bbot, it being fastened by means of 
the sole is run in, and back-stitched here and * a tiny hook and loop. 


BAG-PURSE IN SILK NETTING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 



These veTy pretty little purses are 
now much used, and as they are easy 
of execution, we are sure that many 
young ladies will feel inclined to 
make one,-either for her own use or 
as a New Tear’s present. They are 
knitted in rather coarse knitting- 
silk, of two or more colors, accord¬ 
ing to taste—blue and brown, or 
violet and scarlet, or pink and black; 
but as this is entirely a matter of 
taste, we only suggest these colors 
as contrasting well together. To 
commence: cast on to a steel knit¬ 
ting-needle of a fine size forty-five 
loops; knit the first row, purl the 
second, knit the third, purl the 
fourth. The fifth row is the open 
row. Knit the first loop, silk for-. 
ward, knit two together, silk for¬ 
ward, knit two together to the end 
of the row. Knit the sixth row, purl 
the seventh, purl the eighth. These 
eight rows form fhe stripe. The next 
row is the commencement of another 
stripe, and must, therefore, be again 
a knitted row. Repeat these stripes 
until there are twenty. Join the two 
edges together, and gather one end 
in for the bottom of the purse. The 
to|l is to be finished with a narrow 
crochet border. A pretty ornamental 
eord is then inserted through the knitted holes ^ one where it is gathered in at the oottom; and 
close to the crochet edge, and finished with % this very useful and very pretty purse is corn- 
three tassels to match, one on each side, and * pleted. 


FLORA. 
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STRIPE FOR BRIOCHE CUSHION 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


laBvaaaBSBnBBBBnaaBaBBBn&fervawHBBflaaBBBaoixBBsaasaeafiBBsaBBViacBraBBBBmfliG vbbbi 

iszaaaaiinnrjM^BaMaasnMPhuasastjucaBBMaaaBaBUMHehicnunBtiftaiaaaaiNMBaMnBaiar:^ 


as___.kioBiiflBsBDiBKCKxx_ bbc_bbm _ mum _:_BflBBaBBBnsaaBHAfla. 

_ac_ka._ ~aacBBaa»*ciBBBa« ^ia_aa__a_as __al_aaaaBiBaBBRaaaa 

jacunBiiDaBBii^aBszunBaaaLa^BaC^laacaaau^^Bnaacjcaus^ar.ueaBLicaaw'.i^'aaBaa^i'.aai^_, 

aoacLiaaaaaaa^aqaG'>;L.aaBUjr]Licac^aBLj:oaa:}nBBr.:]anr»a^:iBac::BBLri£r;L:^r:L:acai:L2wUUBL::.na] 

B aarnaa-aGaauoaTnaG: Jtaar:.rjiGt:ar;'BB“gaL!G':iaama;*ir.Bau < c iBcbaB^niunB.iL:aaa; • ~ 
naccaDrnaacLAnQBcrjiBBiPJiGvayUiaQCGCi-aaGccanGgpaCcigotiaBCXiBru iSQQflHK 
- *■*i®~vvai'7■2 , b*&v&*v«*> awVBvvia^/>a as!-vaa?!••>VSB>^v*I*&5*lKvea :••>■ *yva* ■» 

‘^•Baaaaav^aa^.'vaa > >>v:«a*->aBv^BBaaaa^>->BBBaa!'v ••aaBBBa-'VBa:*-:aav>»vo^a«v>BBy. 
c&r]uaaaanQBaannBaLJG3BaQGaaBnc>BaBaurj6uaBaBBBiGr.p^aaBBL < ciBaiLiGBaBEfbaau;uaaa' 
iBTiLlGLjJ|BBr.UaBas. JLBUII"' - B M .CBS0<KNn..a ■—S*«? —-■»— ' « —- 


- i jmbi 


__ _~riaBB:! ; jr“MaaBiiaBBB;:uv.HaaGJBaBBLiL.aaajtaLt.acac.....-., 

GBBaaGGaBBBarrJSBaaGGaBGi^jaBiaBnGGG^aBBrcGaBr.r.BaiBCGaaaBBGpUBaiir'Ga! 


uwaaaaasi! 

-aaBaaaaaa 


iGaacajBaGGBaaaa: 

uaa - 

asao 


a :: j a a :: nrji a c o l: a a a a m guaa n a l ; r i 


-BB_ 


iaGacbnaaaaaaflsiirijaaatiuaEiOHcaaaKcanr.nr^ccBaaacajr^r.mMBUBaBBRiaRBaauaBakanoBatti 

laaaBaBBBaaaaBaaaaaBaaaBaaaBaaBaBBBaBaBaaBaaaaaaBaaaBBBBaaaaaaBaaaaaBaaBaaBBg 


This is a very pretty stripe to be used alter- >, side, and arranged in this manner would have 
nately with rep in making a brioche cushion. £ a pretty appearance. A round piece of card- 
Five pretty shades of dead gold wools must be $ board, nine inches in diameter, and covered 
selected with which to work the stripe. The <! with a piece of glazed lining, forms the founda- 
center of the scroll must be worked in the dark | tion or bottom of the cushion. On to this round 
shades, shading off to the light colors on each ) the rep is sewn after being gathered, and (lie 
side. The grounding should be of the brightest; stuffing should then be put in. Thris may con- 
possible scarlet, and should be extended on each < sist of wool, horsehair, or flock, the former 
side of the design until the border is twenty- J being the material generally selected for the 
four stitohes instead of eighteen in width. When ^ purpose. When the cushion is stuffed, the top 
the strips of work are finished they should be \ of the rep should be gathered, drawn up, and 
inserted at regular distances between the rep by \ stabbed through to the cardboard foundation, 
neatly stitching the rep to the canvas. If very s and firmly secured. The rosette and handle 
neatly and evenly done, the rep might be stitched \ should then be sewn on strongly, 
on the canvas in maize-colored silk on the right l 


CABLE-STITCH IN LEVIATHAN WORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

For illustration, see front of this number. >, quickly executed. The white wool is secured 
Twelve-thread fleecy wool, and very coarse can- £ to one end of the canvas and laid along the 
vas made expressly to suit the wool, are the ^ stitches; the black is then worked over it in 
materials required. The design is particularly «; long cross stitches, taking four threads of the 
suited for borders, sides of footstools, etc., etc., £ canvas each time, so that only the blaok is 
and in our original model is worked in black j; worked in and out. The rows are all worked 
and white wools. For a border to a gay-colored $ in the same manner, and it is well, when a 
pieoe of work, this mixture is very suitable. J small portion of the row is done, to slightly 
The stitch is worked over four threads of the $ pull the white wool, to draw it into the twisted 
canvas one way instead of two, and is very £ form seen in our illustration. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 














































































MARIE STUART HOOD. 


BT MBS. J A N IS WEAVER. 


For the pattern of this beautiful and fashion¬ 
able hood see front of number. 

Materials. —1} yards silk, rose pink; 8 
yards narrow mantua ribbon, rose pink; 1 piece 
black embroidery braid; 5 yards narrow black 
lace edging; 2J yards wide ribbon, for strings 
and bow. 

To make the hood: Cut out of the rose- 
colored silk first the crown, which is perfectly 
round, (J of a yard in diameter,) also the point 
and cape, which can readily be done after the 
design. These several pieces are to be em- 


^ broidered with the black braid, after the pat- 
< tern on the hood. The point is then to be lined 
| with Florence silk of the same color and the 
J lining quilted. Gather the crown, draw it to 
J fit the head, also gather the cape; join the cape 
| and crown together one-half the distance around 
) the crown after it is gathered; the other half 
{ bind with a piece of galloon. Quill the narrow 
\ ribbon, and with it trim the point and cape, 
\ adding the lace on the lower edge. Strings and 
| a bow at the back complete the hood. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

“Peterson” for 1863.—Wo offer this iiumbor to the \ 
public as an earnest of what we intend to do in 1863. s 
Notwithstanding the enormous increase in tho price of ^ 
paper and other things necessary to a Magazine, “ Peter- > 
son” will not only be maintained at its old point of excel- ,s 
lence, but vastly improved: and, as a proof, we issue the s 
present number, the most costly we have ever put forth. ^ 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1803 to bo found £ 
on our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper '< 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the \ 
Magazine, above all others, for the tines. Tho proof of this s 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other ^ 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that ^ 
“Feterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies* s 
poriiMlic.il in the United States, or oven in the world. J; 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1863, to tho ^ 
literary department. Tho original stories in “Peterson” ;> 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to bo \ 
found elsewhere. While retaining tho best of our contri- ^ 
butors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are added, ^ 
thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. Among these, s 
lately added, is tho author of “The Second Life,” which ^ 
will be, probably, the most powerful novelot we have ovor s 
printed. 

The fushion department is admitted, byal l conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of aj 
arrangements for “Peterson” are 
are received in advance. Other 
publish fashions as new which we 
before. The latest Paris, London, 

York fashions nre faithfully report 
descends to be a merely advertising 
dealer iu millinery, cloaks, etc., otc.. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which wo 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a throe dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of It,* as tho newspaper press uni¬ 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Xow is the time to gel up clubsl Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un¬ 
less a promise hns’bcen given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore , the first in the field. A specimen will bo sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment l 

S t goods offer little that is really novel, 
utiful, and are valued no less as a test 

I han as the ra^st becoming addition pos- 
^ coAtume.^Among tho bridal sets oxhi- 
of out mogjr fashionable stores, wo 
L lacp worth eighteen hundred dollars, 
jk tbe |attern a large bouqnet, valued 
_ Foliar*? The &ts comprise two flounces, the 
upper one looped.^ip to &*pr<Wnt a tunic, a scarf veil, and 
handkerchief, together with trimming for the corsage of 
the dress*: The latest novelty in lace is an idfea of the Km- 
•press Eugenie. It is a wide lace scarf, only worn with full 
dress, and then slnjply knotted round the waist, Turkish 
fashion, or clasped upon the shouldor and tied under the 
arm. , t ^ 

The F.\c Ciairk fWis.) Herald says of “Peterson:”—“It $ 
Is equal in all respects to any of-the Three Dollar xn&ga- s 
sines.” This seems to bo the general verdict. > 

84 



A Word adout Furs. —The fur most in demand is mink, 
the darker the more desirable, and the more costly. The 
mink fur is certainly equaled by no other in beauty, dur¬ 
ability, and comparative moderation in price. Tho Hudson 
Bay sable is a moro expensive fur, and the Russian sable 
more expensive still: but these furs are really beyond ordi¬ 
nary parses. Furs of all kinds have advanced twenty-five 
por cent. 

The most convenient style in fur for ordinary wear is the 
half-capo; it is handsomer and a better protection to the 
shoulders and chest than the victoriDe, and looks well with 
cloak or shawl. Fur collars we consider almost worse than 
nothing, as they impart warmth to the throat at the ex¬ 
pense of the chest, which is left so mnch the more liable 
to cold. It is almost impossible to give an idea of cost, so 
much depends on the color of the fur. A very handsome 
half-cape of mink can be purchased for fifty dollars; a very 
nice set of half-cape and muff, for seventy-five. Almost the 
lowest price for a half-capo, in genuine mink, would pro- - 
bably be forty dollars. 

Muffs are as small as ever; in fact, there is no change In 
the shape of fur garments, except in ermine for evening 
wear. Many ladies, to whom money is no object, wear 
muffs without collar, cape, or victorine. It is a pretty 
caprice of fashion to wear tiny ermine muffs with black 
velvet cloaks, and a now style of muff, made in black plush, 
striped with red, with the gray plush aitf'WFv^* cloaks. 
The latest thing In opera cloaks is th«-eunlne talma, 
shaped in quilted silk at the neck, like aj^o/i^iiuished. 
with rich silk tassels. 




Fashionable Styles of Silks.— aAJFon/ soi%& \f the 
choicest silks, imported this fall, c 
from which spring velvet tuffs, different^/sizJttTnTrtbad- 
ing, yet forming dusters out of jptfifih the eye gradually 
recognizes an intentional and inf>st charming design; such 
robes cost two hundred amT fifty dollars. Dress patterns 
of such valuo are never^riado two alike. There is another 
style which is less expensive: this is rich taffetas in single 
colors, lavender, purple, green, and tho new cuir color, 
embroidered with’ white Bilk, In a pattern for skirt, body, 
and sleeves,-in imitate exactly guipure lace. A wide sash, 
embroidered to mate)), accompanies the skirt, the ends of 
which are fringed with silk the color of the dress. These 
robes are only one hundred and fifty dollars each. Of 
course only the very rich can afford such silks. 

About Feet. —Tho French foot is mengre, narrow, and 
bony. The Spanish foot is small and elegantly curved— 
thanks to its Moorish bbxxi, corresponding with the Castil*. 
lian pride—“high in the instep.” The Arab foot is pro¬ 
verbial for Its high arch; “a stream can run under the 
hollow of his foot,” is a description of his form. Tho foot 
of the Scotch is large and thick. The foot of the Iriah is 
, flat and square. The English foot is short and fleshy. The 
American foot is apt to be disproportionably small. 

A Dollar’s Worth. —Tho Selvin’s Grove (Pa.) Post says 
of this Magazine:—“It is a charming book. Every lady 
will find a dollar's worth In any number of this periodical, 
yet tho price is only two dollars per annum.” 

Tiie United States Legal Tender*— 1 These are the best 
things to remit in, unless you can get a draft on New York 
or Philadelphia, which we prefer to all other ways of re¬ 
mitting. Deduct the cost of the draft from your remittance. 
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A New ajid Splendid Premium.—Two years ago, it will ; 
be recollected by old subscribers, we gave, as a premium \ 
to persona getting up clubs, a large-sized mezzotint for ^ 
framing, ** Banyan’s Wife Interceding for bis Release from 
Prison.” The picture from which it was eugravod was J 
eoe of a pair, painted by an eminent English artist, T. G. 
Dural; and its great popularity has induced os to hare the ;■ 
match picture, “Bunyau’s Blind Child Parting from Ilim ^ 
In rrMoa,” engraved also. In some respects this second > 
picture is better than its predecessor. It is engraved of 
the same size, twenty-seven inches by twenty. Most of \ 
those who hare received the first mezzotint for a premium, \ 
will prefer this match-picture even to the extra copy of ^ 
the Magazine. It will be soen, by referring to the Pro- ^ 
•pectus, that by getting up d club of three, five, or eight, % 
any person becomes entitled to this splendid premium. Or i 
by getting a dob of sixteen, this mezzotint, and also an ^ 
extra copy of the Magazine, may be earned; or a copy of > 
both mezzotints, if no extra copy of the Magazine is de- s 
■ired. This mezzotint is neithor a catch-penny affair, nor ^ 
an old worn-out plate, but a first-class engraving, costing ^ 
a thousand dollars to engrave. Such a mezzotint, when $ 
framed, would be an ornament to any room. The prospect ^ 
of obtaining it, for a premium, ought to stimulate thou- s 
sands, in a country so populous as this, to get up clubs. ^ 
Anyb«jdy can secure, with little, or no trouble, three, five, ' 
or eight subscribers for “Peterson,” 'm *'our astonishingly s 
low prices, by exhibiting this, or any other number, as a i* 
Specimen. % 

Ora Colored Pattern.— This exquisite affair is a design $ 
Cor a Chair-Seat. It is printed in not less than thirteen $ 
colors: is,it wi\l be seen, twice the usual size; and is the v 
nod cosstiy embellishment of any kind we have ever pub- ^ 
lished. At Roy trimming store, in New York or Philadel- $ 
phia. this p&tterh, or a similar one, would sell for a dollar; s 
yet w# furnish it, besides all the other engravings, illus- ^ 
tnuiopn. and reading matter in this nnmber, for eighteen :> 
cents. Of course only our immense edition enables us to 
do ‘THT». The outlay required to get out this ono embel- s 
lisbment would buy a handsome farm, buildings and all, ' 
in any rural district. In our next number wo shall givo \ 
another pattern, in the new kind of Berlin work. The $ 
colored patterns, in this and the two subsequent numbers, s 
will be worth alone the full subscription price of two dol- s 
lara. Recollect, too, this is the only Magazine which gives ; 
••ch patterns. All other publishers are afraid of the ex- s 
pense. , 


Economy and Taste.— Says a lady, in a letter enclosing 
fbe names of a large club:—“Wo could not do without 
* Peterson’ In our village. It is curious to observe how 
siorU more taste is shown in the dress and about the 
house* of those who subscribe to it, than in the dresn and 
hrnws of others. Several of my club have told me that 
they hare saved ten times the cost of the Magazine, by 
fdl .vriog Its hints as to late fashions, catting out dresses 
from its dtagrams, and copying its Work-Table patterns. 
My dob. you will see, is twice as large as it was last year. 
Every body here prefers it to any other magazine.” 

New Material for Cloaks.—T he new material for cloaks 
coons Is of a soft and thickly piled fabric, so oxqnisite in 
appearance that it has received tho name of woolen velvet. 
It most not be confounded with plush, from which it dif¬ 
fers as widely as a well-kept lawn from a common hay-field. 

Btamfs or Drafts.— All drafts, for twenty dollars or more, 
Ba-i have a stamp affixed on them: and this stamp must 
he canceled by the person who draws the draft, writing 
kb initials and the date on It. Remember this in remitting. 


Combs and other Ornaments.— The elegant combs lately 
introduced are among the most novel and striking decora¬ 
tions for the hair, provided, of course, tho hair be arranged 
in a method to properly display them. They come in sets 
—back and side-combs—and are manufactured with ex¬ 
quisite skill and taste from jet, tortoise shell, mounted 
with steel, gilt, gold, or gems. Tho back comb surmouuta 
the low, broad braid behind; the side-combs are placed be¬ 
tween two puffs of hair, which are raised on each side of 
the temples, giving a stylish and high-bred tone to the 
coiffure, which is very becoming to the delicate and cloarly 
cut character of the features of most American ladies. 

The prominent feature of ornaments of every description 
is the use that is rondo of steel. It is introduced into nearly 
every description of dress and cloak trimming; it is made 
into jowelry, into clasps which adorn our bonnets, and 
buckles which adorn our shoes, and thus flashes literally 
from the crown of the head to the solo of the foot. It is 
also introduced with the happiost effect into silk embroi¬ 
dery, which, as a moans of decoration, disputes snpremacy 
with the new and artistic methods of braiding. 

The prettiest effect which wo have seen produced by 
steel was clusters of the tiny flowers embroidered on the 
front of black silk slippers. A Btrap of silk, fastened with 
a small wrought steel buckle, gave the proper finish to a 
most charming idea. 

Collar in Mignarmse.— \Ve give, as part of our Work- 
Table, this month, a design for a lady’s collar in a now 
kind of work. Mignardise is a narrow, flat braid, with a 
purled edge, made of white cotton on black silk: and the 
collar takes its name from this braid. To make the collar, 
baste tho bjraid on ^he paper, exactly following the design 
as in braiding. Th* pattern commences on either side of 
tho point.. The'collar basted, make the purlings with very 
flno thread; do mot cut the thread at each stitch, but pass 
your needlo under tho braid from one stitch to the other 
on tho opposite side, which renders tho work very durable. 
Finish the collar by working wheels in the round spaces; 
this is done by passing tho thread through each purling, 
and weaving it iu and out at the center. Tho engraving is 
iu the frout of the number, on page 22, and represents half 
the collar. 


Red Riding nooD.— This beautiful mezzotint, engraved 
l>y Sartain, illustrates a fairy tale with which all aro fami¬ 
liar. The picture represents tho scene in the wood, whon 
the wolf meets little Red Riding H&tofl and asks her where 
she is going. Sho artlessly answers, it will be recollected, 
“I'm going to graudmainma’s,” whereupon tho wolf, as 
the story goes on to say, hurries on thero before her. In 
our uext number wo shall give a companion picture to 
this, even moro beautiful, also engraved by Sartain. 

The Sunday-School Times.—T his is a weekly paper, pub¬ 
lished in Philadelphia, fqr the low price of $1.00 a year; 
and devoted to the wants'of Sunday-fchohl teachers and 
scholars. It is alsoexcellent family paper.. Send to J. 
C. Garrigues 

REVIEW o‘fc~#EW BOOKS. 

The Life of Edward Irvinfr, Minister qf the National 
Scotch Church , London. Illustrated by his Journals and 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol, 8 vo. New 
York: Harper <£ Brothers .—Thirty years ago, the religious 
world, both In England and in America, was agitated by 
the proceedings of a sect called “ Irvingites,” claiming to 
possess the gift of prophecy. The divine, from whom thoy 
took their name, was Edward Irving, n man of such extra¬ 
ordinary oratorical powers, that Canning had pronounced 
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him the most eloquent preacher he had ever heard. At 
one time, the little chapel where Irving officiated, in a 
suburb of London, was crowded, weekly, by the wealth, 
Ikskion, and culture of that great metropolis, to hear him 
preach. Subsequently, Irving became a believer In the 
near approach of the Second Advent, and also in the exist- 
ence of “the gift of tongues” In modern times. He never, 
Indeed, prophesied himself, but he permitted others to do 
It in his church. The result was that much scandal arose; 
a bitter controversy was waged: and, finally, his congrega¬ 
tion dismissed him. He died, not long after, at the com¬ 
paratively early age of forty-two. This is the first attempt 
to write the story of his life, dispassionately; and, on the 
whole, it is a success. Mrs. Oliphant, well known as the 
popular author of “ The Laird of Norlaw,” “ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” etc., has told, sympatbizingly and rever¬ 
ently, what, under any circumstances, must have been a 
melancholy tale, but what, in her hands, has become less 
•ad than otherwise it might have been. 

Orley Farm. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —Years ago wo called 
the attention of our American booksellers to “ Barchcster 
Towers,” “The Warden,” and other novels by Mr. Trollope, 
and asked why some one did not reprint them in this 
country. At that time our author was altogether unknown 
here, except by the few who imported new English fictions 
for their own reading. At last, the Harpers brought out 
“ Dr. Thorne.” Then “Framley Parsonage” appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine. After this, the reprint of Trollope’s 
novels came thick and fast: and now Anthony Trollope is 
second in popularity only to Dickens, Bulwer, and tbo 
author of “Adam Bede.” The present work is his latest 
production. Some persons will think it his best. Cer¬ 
tainly. in no other of his stories has Trollope drawn more 
life-like characters than Judge 8tavely, Lady Stavely, Sir 
Peregrine, Lady Mason, Dock worth, Moulder, Madeline, 
smd Miss Furnival. The volume is printed in double 
column, in clear type, and is embellished after designs by 
J. K. Millais. Altogether it is an exceedingly deairable 
book. 

The Phantom Bouquet. A Popular Treatise on the Art 
qf Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed-vessels, and adapting them 
to embellish the Home of Taste. By Edmund Parrish, mem¬ 
ber of the Academy of Natural (Sciences of Philadelphia , 
the Philadelphia College qf Pharmacy , etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott rf Co.— This is a work with 
which every lady of taste should bo acquainted. The 
directions for skeletonizing leaves, whether by maceration 
or otherwise, are given with groat plainness, so that it 
would be impossible, we think, even for a novice In the 
art, to fail of succoss. Several engravings of skeletonized 
leaves embellish the volumo; among them the leaves of 
the ivy, silver-poplar, and magnolia glauca; and we cannot 
praise too highly the minute fidelity with which these 
skeletons have been reproduced. In typography, binding, 
everything, the book bears evidence of taste and culture. 

The Siege qf Richmond. A Narrative of the Military 
Operations of Major-General George B. McClellan. By 
Joel Cook. 1 voL, 12 mo. Philada: Georgs W. Childs .— 
The author of this volume was the special correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press with the army of tho Potomac, 
during the much controverted campaign in the Peninsula. 
He was au eye-witness of much that he relates. As yet, 
no more lucid account of that campaign has appeared, if 
we except the narrative attributed to tho Princo de Join- 
Title; and that narrative is much more concise than the 
present. In both accounts substantially the same view is 
taken as to the causes why the campaign failed. The least 
satisfactory part of the present work Is that which relates 
. to the seven days Rattles before Richmond. 




Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., ( Kirwan ). 
By Samuel Irenceus Prime. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper <£ Brothers. —The Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., 
known also by his controversial signature of “ Kirwan,” 
filled, at one time, a large space in the eye of the religious 
public. This is a well-told narrative of his life, and is foil 
of interest, even to the ordinary reader. A portrait of Dr. 
Murray faces the title-page. The engraving thoroughly 
embodies that mingled benevolence and firmness which 
rendered the doctor so kind a pastor, yet so powerful a 
controversialist. 

A System of Logic , comprising a Discussion of the various 
Means of acquiring and retaining Knowledge and avoiding 
Error. By P. McGregor , A. M. 1 t*ol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper rf Brothers. —This is that rare thing, a perspicuous 
work on logic. We would recommend its study, not only 
to those who desire to think clearly themselves, but also 
to those who wish to learn how to oppose the fallacies of 
others. A very excellent and thorough index accompanies 
the volume. 

The Victories of Love. By Coventry Patmore. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —A new poem by 
the author of “Tho Angel of tho House,” with charac¬ 
teristics similar to its predecessor. It would bo a suitable 
Christmas or Now-Years gift for a lady. 

May Dreams. By Henry L. Abbey. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Abbey <£ Abbot. —A volume of poems, by a new 
author, not deficient in merit. One of the best poems is 
on Burns. The volume is beautifully printed on thick, 
cream-colored paper. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

ACS’” Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Mock Turtle Soup. —This soup, if well made, gives general* 
satisfaction. Take a calf's hoad, thoroughly scraped and 
cleaned, tho skin remaining on; place it in a soup-pot, to 
which add that part of the hand of pickled pork which is 
free from bones, the fattest end, observing that it should 
be soaked well in water, previous to using; put in sweet 
herbs, a couplo of onions, a head of celery, if large, mace 
and pounded pepper, add plenty of water, without quite 
filling the saucepan, boil slowly until the meat has become 
tender, then remove it, and cut the meat from the bone 
into square pieces, break the bones and put them again 
into the soup, let it simmer for four or five hours, then 
place ft where it can quickly cool, remove the fat and 
strain the soup; thicken with flour and butter, add three 
tablespoonfuls of Harvey's sance, four or five glasses of 
sherry or Madeira, and squeeze a whole lemon into it; add 
the meat of the head and tho pork cut into well-shaped 
pieces, concludo with egg balls, or forcemeat, or both, 
warm it and serve. It will be found a delicious soup. 

Mutton Soup. —Cut a neck of mutton into four pieces and 
put it aside; then take a slice of the gammon of bacon and 
put it in a saucepan, with a quart of peas and enough water 
to boil them; let the peas boil to a pulp, then straiu them 
through a cloth and pot thorn aside; add enough water to 
that in which is the bacon to boil the mutton, slice three 
turnips, as many carrots, and boil for an hour slowly, add¬ 
ing sweet herbs, onions, cabbage, and lettuces chopped 
small; then stew a quarter of an hour longer, sufficient to 
cook the mutton, then take it out, and take some fresh 
green peas, add them, with some chopped parsley, and the 
peas first boiled, to the soup, pot in a lump of butter 
rolled in flour, and stew till the green peae are done. 

Lamb Soup.— May be oooked as mutton, save that beef 
should be substituted for the bacon. 
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Gibld Soup. —Scald and clean thoroughly two sets of N fire, and the attention directed to the joint while cooking, 
goose giblets, or twice the number of duck giblets, cut s that the judgment must be exercised; although the above 
them in pieces, and pat them in three quarts of stock; if5; calculation may be taken as a general rule, time for any 
water is need instead of stock, add a pound of gravy beef, ^ drawback which may occur must be considered, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, a couple of onions, half a table* $ In boiling meat, as much attention must be paid as In 
qioonfal of the whole white pepper, as much salt, and the ^ any other process; if the joint be permitted to boil too 
peel of half a lemon; cover all with water, then stew, and, ^ rapidly, the cook may be satisfied the meat will go to table 
when the gizzards are tender, strain the soap. Now pnt j as hard as it should be tender; if, while cooking, it should 
Into a stewpan a paste mode of an ounce of batter and a ^ be allowed to stop boiling, it will prove underdone when 
spoonful of flour, stir it over the fire until brown, pour ^ cut, even though more than the usual time be allowed for 
in the soup, and let it boll, stirring it well all the while; ^ it. The meat generally is better for being soaked a short 
in ten minutes skim and strain it, add a glass of Madeira, time, and then wrapping it in a cloth well floured, if fresh; 
a mlUpoonful of cayenne, a dessertspoonful of mushroom ^ if salt, the water should be kept free from scum as fast as 
ketehup, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and serve n it appears. Ail joints to be boiled should be put into cold 
up with the giblets in the soup. It should be sent to table \ water and heated gradually, and nothing boiled with it 
as hot as possible. \ save a dumpling, or if beef, carrots or parsnips. 

Leg of Beef Broth .—Take a leg of beef, break the bone < Roasting .—In every case where meat is washed before 
in several places, place it in a pan, with a gallon of water, s roasting, it should be well dried before it ii put down to 
remove the scum as it rises, and add three blades of mace, s the fire, which mnst be kept clear, banked up to the height 
a crust of bread, and a small bunch of parsley; boil till tho $ it is intended to keep it, and kept at that height until the 
beef is tender; toast some bread, cut it in diamonds, lay it s meat is sufficiently cooked. Remember the regulation of 
in the bottom of the tureen, put the meat on it, and pour s gradually advancing the meat nearer to the fire while it is 
the broth over all. ^ cooking; baste with a little milk and water, or salt and 

Chicken Broth .—Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, pnt \ water first, but as soon as the fiat begins to fall from the 
them into a stewpan, with three pints of water, and odd ' meat, put down a clean dish, and then baste with the drip- 
two ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some ^ ping as it falls; the meat should Dot be sprinkled with salt 
white pepper, whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come to a * until nearly cooked, or too much gravy will be produced, 
boil, skim frequently, and simmer for threo hours; boll for ^ Preserve the dripping; pour it from the dish into some boil- 
five minutes, in the soup, some vermicelli, and serve with 5; ing water, and leave it to cool. When cold It will bo hard, 
it in the soup. s white, and all the imparities will be deposited at the bot- 

Veai Broth .—Stew a knuckle of veal; draw gravy as for s tom. If occasionally happens that the joint cannot be sent 
stock, add four quarts of water, with celery, parsley, and !; to table as soon as cooked; in such case, place it on a dish 
an onion; Bitnmer till reduced to half, then add two or ^ upon a fish-kettle of boiling water; place over it a dish- 
three ounces of rice, but not until the soup Is nearly cooked, s cover, and spread over all a cloth; the meat will thus be 
go that, when served, the rice may be no more than done, ll kept as hot as if placed before a fire, but will not be dried, 
Yennicelli may be used in preference, or for change. j* nor the gravy bo evaporated. 

Broth. —Put the mouse round of beef, a knuckle-bone of s Fowls.—When, for the purpose of convenience, fowls 

veal, and a few thanks of mutton, into a deep pan, and $ are 8ent to table cold, it is much better to carvo thorn in 
cover it close with a dish of coarse paste; put water enough J the kitchen; let it be done with a short knife and with pro¬ 
to cover the meat, and bake it till tender; when cold, let cision; the slices from tho breast should be well ent, and 
it stand in a cool place, covered close, and flavor It as you I ; the whole arranged tastefully in the center of the dish; a 
please. { layer of ham and tongue In alternate pieces may bo laid 

s round the dish, and slices of both, in small dishes, should 
vkats, etc. s accompany it to tablo ; handsome sprigs of. parsley may 

If the meat has to be roasted, a clear fire is indlspensa- s garnish each dish, 
ble; and the fire should also be maintained at one uniform Turkey , with Sausage Meat and Tongue. —Bone the tur- 
beat, by adding coal In small quantities. If tho joint is s key, then fill the inside with sausage meat, with or with- 
large, it should be commenced as far from the fire as the s out tongue; if with it, it should be boilod tho day before; 
apparatus will permit, and os it progresses, gradually be cut off the root and tip to the length of the turkey; if you 
moved nearer the fire until done; this will ensure, in large s have a fowl to spare, wrap tho tongue in this after it is 
and thick joints, the heart of the meat being properly done, % boned, and place it in the middle of the turkey, surrounded 
while it prevents the outer parts from being cooked to a ^ with sausage meat. If for boiling, cover it with fat bacon 
chip. A small joint shonld have a brisk fire, should be s and slices of lomon tied in a cloth, pouring whatever sauce 
well basted, as also larger joints, it should be sprinkled \ you proposo over the turkey. 

with salt, and dredged with flour when three parts cooked, ^ Turkey Giblets. —The giblets consist of pinions, feet, neck, 
but it should be remembered that this must not be left ' liver, and gizzard; scald, and put them into a stowpan with 
until the meat is just cooked, for the fire is opt to catch the s a piece of butter, parsley, thyme, and a clove or two; 
flour, and give it a most disagreeable flavor. !; moisten with stock, season with pepper and salt, make it 

There are a variety of opinions respecting the washing of ^ well hot, thicken with a little flour, and when almost done, 
meat previous to roasting. Many old and experienced s add a few turnips fried slightly in a little butter, 
oooks declare that it destroys the flavor of tho meat. Pro- To GriU Cold Fowls. —Trim the joints that remain, and 
fessors of the art, however, hold a contrary opinion. I am ' having dipped them in clarified butter,, spread over them a 
not disposed, from my experience, to differ so essentially s coating of finely-powdered bread crumbs, mixed with very 
from them as to advise meat to be roasted without this $ finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt, in small 
operation, but should advise that the moat be not suffered ;> quantities, lay them upon a clean gridiron over a clear fire, 
to remain too long in the water, unless frost-bitten, and ^ and boil gently. 

then it should soak an hour or two previous to cooking. s Guinea Fowl, Roasted. —This bird has very much the 
The time necessary for cooking a Joint must depend, of \ flavor of a pheasant, and should bo allowed to hang as long 
course, upon the weight of the Joint to be roasted; expe- \ as it can without being too forgone; it maybe then trussed 
rience gives fifteen minutes to each pound of meat; where \ and dressed as a pheasant, or as a turkey. Servo with a 
the quantity is very large, an extra two or three minutes J rich brown gravy and bread sauce; it will take from forty- 
Bwt be given; but so much depends upon the state of the $ five to fifty minutes to roast. 
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Goose. —Boil some sage, onions, and apples, then chop all s 
fine together, with a little pepper and salt, juice of lemon, i; 
a few bread crumbs, and bind all together with a little good s 
stock, or milk, or butter; apple sauce in a boat. s 

BREAKFAST AND TEA CAKES. i 

Waffles. —Put two pints of rich milk into separate pans; £ 
cut up and melt in one of them a quarter pound of butter, s 
warming it slightly; then, when it is melted, set it away ^ 
to cool; beat eight eggs very light, and mix them gradually $ 
into the other pan of milk, alternately, with half a pound s 
of flour; then mix in, by degrees, tho milk that has the ^ 
butter in. Lastly, stir in a largo tablespoonful of strong. $ 
fresh yeast, cover the pan, and set it near tho fire to rise, s 
W hen the batter is quite light, heat your waffle-iron, by s 
putting it among tho coals of a clear, bright fire; greaso $ 
tlio inside with butter tied in a rag, and then put in some s 
batter. Shut the iron closely, and. when tho waffle is dono s 
on one side, turn tho iron on tho other. Take tho cake out ^ 
by slipping a knife underneath, and theu heat and grease s 
tho iron for another waffle. Send them to tablo quite hot, s 
four or six on a plate, having buttered them and strewed < 
over each a mixturo of powdered cinnamon and white 
sugar. Or you may send the sugar and cinnamon in a s 
little glass bowl. ^ 

French Foils aro usually made by tho bakers; but in S 
oomitry houses, where families bake their own bread, they s 
may be dono in either of the following ways:—Sift one s 
pound of flour, and rub into it two ounces of butter; mix i; 
in the whitos of throo eggs beaten to a froth, and a table- ^ 
spoonful of strong yoast; add enough of milk, with a little \ 
salt, to make a stiff dough, and set it, covered, before tho $ 
fire to rise, which will take about an hour;’ if cut into small 5 
rolls, and put into a quick oven, they will be dono in little s 
more than ten minutes. Or:— Take a quarter peck of the v 
very finest flour, one ounco of butter melted in milk and i> 
water: mix with it two or throe spoonfuls of yeast, accord- $ 
ing to its strength, and strain it through a hair-sieve; s 
whisk the white of an egg and work it into a light paste. $ 
add salt, and leavo it all night. Then work it up well $ 
again and make it into rolls. J; 

Jn Excellent Cake. —Rub two pounds of dry fine flour $ 
with one pound of butter washed in plain, and afterward j; 
In rose water; mix it with three spoonfuls of yeast in a \ 
little warm milk and water. Set it to rise an hour and a t; 
half before the fire; then beat into it two pounds of cur- $ 
rants, one pound of sugar sifted, four ounces of almonds, v 
six ounces of stoned raisins chopped fine, half a nutmeg. < 
cinnamon, allspice, and a few cloves, the peel of a lemon £ 
chopped as fine as possible, a glass of wine, tho same of 
brandy, twelve yolks and whites of eggs beaten separately; l; 
add orange, citron, and lemon. Beat tho whole for half an $ 
hour. Bake In a quick oveu. ^ 

A Good Found-Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a $ 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs $ 
beaten apart. Ilave ready, warm by tho fire, one pound of s 
flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few ij 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to-' 1 
gether; then, by degrees, work the dry ingredieuts into s 
the butter and eggs. When woll beaten, add a glass of $ 
wine and some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour, 
Butter a pan. and bake it an hour in a quick oven. Tho s 
above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the butter, $ 
and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and to ' 
most tastes a more pleasant one. ^ 

Foul Drops. —Mix two pounds of flour, ono pound oft; 
butter, one pound of sugar, one pound of currants, clean ' 
and dry; then wet Into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a large s 
spoonful of orange-flower water, the same each of rose- J 
water, sweet wine, and brandy; drop on a tin plate, floured. \ 
A very short time bakee them. \ 


Jumbles. —To one pouud and a quarter of butter, well 
creamed, put one pouud of sugar, and three eggs, beaten 
well together, one pound and a half of sifted flour, and 
two spoonfuls of rose-water; mix these well together, and, 
with a fork, drop them on a tin, and bake in a quick oven. 
Or: —Take half a pouud of flour, the same weight of loaf- 
sugar, grated, two ounces of butter rubbed into the flour, 
one egg, and a dessertspoonful of ratafia-brandy or orange- 
flower water; mako it up into a paste; if more moisture is re¬ 
quired, add a spoonful of cream; drop it on tins with a fork. 

Muffins.— Take two eggs, two spoonfuls of new yeast, 
and a little salt. Mix a little warm new milk and water 
into a quart of flour. Boat all well together, and let it 
stand to rise. Bake them for about twenty minutes, uutil 
of a light brown, either on a hot iron, or in shallow tin- 
pans in a Dutch oven. When to be brought to table, toast 
them slightly ou both sides, but not in the middle; then 
notch them round the center, and pull them open with 
your fingers, without using a knife, and butter them. 

Seed-Cakes .—Beat ono pound of butter to a cream, add¬ 
ing, gradually, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beat¬ 
ing both together. Have ready tho yolks of eighteen eggs, 
and tho whites of ten, beaton separately; mix in tho 
whites first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for 
ten minutes; add two grated nutmegs, a pound and a half 
of flour, and mix them very gradually with the other in¬ 
gredients. When tho ovon is ready, boat in three ounces 
of picked caraway-seed. 

A Cheap Seed-Cake. —Mix a quarter of a peck of flour 
with half a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ouuce of all- 
splco, and a little ginger; melt three-quarters of a pound 
of buttor with half a pint of milk; when just warm, put 
to it a quarter of a pint of yeast, and work it up to a good 
dough. Let it stand before the fire a few minutes before 
it goes to the oven; add seeds or currants; bake au hour 
and a half. 

Lemon Cake. —Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa¬ 
rately, till in a solid froth; add to tho yolks the prated 
rind of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
sifted; beat this a quarter of an hour; Bhake in with tho 
left hand six ounces of dried flour; then add tho whites of 
the eggs and tho juice of tho lemon; when these are well 
beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bako it about 
an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

A &dlt/-Lunn. —Into a pint of flonr rub a piece of buttor 
tho size of a walnut, a little salt, and a little yeast. I^et 
it rise half an hour before the flro. Then mix it with two 
eggs.and. if not enough, arid a little milk; knead the dough 
well, and let it stand some minutes before the fire: after 
which, mako this quantity Into five cakes, and havo thorn 
slack-baked, as they must be well warmed in a Dutch oven 
before being toasted for table. 

liice Cake. —Ono pound of ground rice, one pound of 
lump-sugar, sifted, eight eggs, yolks and whites, all well 
beaten together, the rind of a lemon, grated, and tho juice 
of one. When all the ingredients aro mixed, beat them 
half an hour longer, then put it into a well-buttered tin ; 
one hour and a half will bake it. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Lip-Salve—To Remove Soreness round the Lips. —An ele¬ 
gant lip-salve may be made os follows:—Put half a pound 
of fresh lard into a pan, with an ounce and a half of white 
wax; set it on a slow fire till It Is melted, then take a email 
tin dish, fill it with water, and add a few chips of alknnet 
root; let the water boll till It becomes a beautiful red 
color; strain some of It, and mix it with the other ingre¬ 
dients according as may be desired: scent it with «om c 
ogreeablo and favorite extract, and then pour It into axn«U 
white jars or boxes. 
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To Clean Plate .—Boil an ounce of prepared hartshorn- 
potclvr in a quart of water; while on the fire, pnt into it 
aa much plate as tho vessel will hold; let it boil a little, 
then take it out, drain it over the saucepan, and dry it 
before the fire. Put in more, and serve tho same, till you 
have done. Then put into the water some clean linen rags 
till all be soaked up. When dry they will servo to clean 
the {data, and are the very best things to clean the brass 
locks and finger-plates of doors. When the plate is quite 
dry. it must be rubbed bright with leather. This is a very 
nice mode. 

To Remote Ink from Paper .—Solution of mnriate of tin, 
tvro drachms; water, four drachms. To be applied with a 
eajnel’s-hair brush. After the writing has disappeared, tho 
paper should be passed through water, and dried. 

T> Mail Wine .—Boil a bit of cinnamon, a few cloves and 
allspice, and some grated nutmeg a few minutes in a large 
teacupful of water: then put to it a pint of port wine, and 
add sugar to your taste; boat it up, and It will bo ready. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. i.— nousE Dress or Light-colored Silk, trimmed 
with f *nr flounces. Tho body is made with sharp points 
before and behind. Above the upper flounce and on the 
sleeTe is a quilling of purplo ribbon. Tho head-dress is a 
net with a trimming in front of black lace and scarlet roses. 

Fig. n. — Ball Dress or White Silk, trimmed with quill¬ 
ing of white ribbon. The upper dross is of spotted lace, 
with a broad ribbon of Vesuvius color around the bottom 
of tho lace drees. The head-dress la of bluo corn flowers, 
tied under the back hair with blue velvet ribbon. 

Figs. in. and iv.—F ront and Back View of Gabrielle 
Dfx= 3 .—This dress is of cashmero, and braided in ft new 
*tr le. that is, down the front and back, rather than around 
the >kirt. 

Fig. v.—T he Parisian, a walking dress and cloak to 
match, riehly braided. The cloak is circular and full on 
the shoulders. 

Fig. vi.—The Italia*, a clrcnlar cloak of black velvet. 
Thi-i cloak has a bournouse cape, and is trimmed with 
br -ad guipure lace laid on flat, and is corded with whito 
■atm. 

Fig. til—Catalonian of Gray Cloth, trimmed with block 
velvet, aud forms a plain circular in front. Braces and 
band# of velvet finish off tbo cloak at the top, the braces 
being ornamented with three small gimp tassels at each 
eoJ. both behind and before. The cloth is cut away from 
under the braces, so as to allow of tho garment sitting 
flatly on the shoulders, and tho material is plaited at tho 
extremity of each brace. These seven patterns are Parisian. 

Fig. vul—The Copenhagen. —A loosely fitting sacquo of 


^ ornamented by a doublo row of fan-shaped plaitings of 
block velvet, which forms a heading to a superb green 
^ ostrich plume sweeping over tho entire front; the inside of 
t; tho brim is faced with black velvet, and ornamented over 
^ the head by a ruche of black tulle. On the right Bide is 
s a cluster of pink moss rose-buds and n half-open rose; a 
I; green feather placed on the top of the head completes the 
' face trimmings. Broad black ribbon strings. 

$ Fig. xi. — The Norman. —From Benson’s, 310 Canal street, 
s New York, we have illustrations of two stylish winter 
^ cloaks. Fig. XI. is of heavy black beaver cloth, sack 
;• shape. The fronts aro braided in a pretty design, which 
s adds greatly to the beauty of tbo garmont. The sleeves 
s are of moderate size, finished by a half-cuff braided to cor- 
' respond with the fronts; as are also tho pretty pockets, and 
s collar, which forms a finish to the neck. 
n Fio. xn.— The Sicilian.— Also from Benson’s, Now York, 
n is of an emirely different style. The material is of pearl- 
^ colored plush, in form it resembles the mantilla shape, and 
s falls over the arm in graceful folds. Tho fronts are deco* 
s rated by a border of black velvet, which extends around 
the neck in the form of a collar. A similar trimming of 
s black velvet, fastened by Jot ornaments, forms a rich finish 
s to the garmont where it folds over the arm. 

£ Fro. xm.— Gray Cloth Circular, trimmed with ormv- 
ments in black gimp, which fit the shoulders of the cloak, 
s Around the bottom is a row of black velvet, with small 
^ black ornaments above. From George Fryer’s Cloak Empo- 
s rinm, Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

s General Remarks. — Very tinall basques, not more than 
s an inch in depth in fact, are now w'orn; some of these for 
^ a superior style of dress are edged with a fall of black lace 
s a quarter of a yard in depth, but they are usually finishod 
^ with only a hoavy cording. One fashionable mode of 
n making high-dress bodies is with a double point in front, 
s a small swallow-tail behind, and straight at the sides; that 
s is to say, with no basque on the hips. Tho sleeve that 
$ best suits this stylo of body Is a demi-closed one, shaped to 
\ tho elbow, like a large coat-sleeve, the bottom portiwn 
^ being sloped off near the seam in the shape of a Y. The 
<» sleeve is rather long, and reaches nearly to tho wrist. The 
s new under-sleeves, called “ Les llcligiemes ,” or nun’s 
$ sleeves, consisting of a broad stitched linen hand, large 
enougli for the hand to slip through, and made up on enm- 
s brlc under-sleeves, would assort very nicely with these 
^ bodies. 

s Now that tho season for black silk dresses is here, a 
^ few hints as to the newest and most fashionable mode of 
making them will, we hope, prove acceptable to our 
5: readers. A black Bilk skirt looks prettily, ornamented at 
^ the bottom with three very tiny plaited flounces, each 
n flounce edged with a row of narrow white blonde. Above 


black velvet, trimmed with fur. A London fashion. 

Pm. ix. — Black Velvet Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 371 
Broadway, New York. This bonnet is laid on the founda¬ 
tion plain. The left side near tho front is ornamented with 
a puffing of white knotted lace laid over plain black tullo. 
On the brim are placed two black and one whito ostrich 
plume, the white one extending over the front and min¬ 
gling with the fece trimmings. Tho cape is black velvet, 
with a puffing of black tulle; a transparency of 
white blonde ornament* the center of the cape. The in- 
*4* of the brim is faced with black velvet and edged with 
bfeck and white lace. The face trimmings consist of a 
ruche of black and white lace over tho head, and a cluster 
oT red roses, orange bloeeoms, and rich brown leaves finish 
the left side. Broad white strings, edged with a black 
button-hole scallop. 

fio. x.—Another Black Velvet Bonnet, also from Mrs. 
Cripps, Laid on the foundation plain. The cape is of black 
velvet, finished at the top by a plaiting. The left side U 


these flounces a row of velvet and steel trimming should 
be run on, the trimming having a slight mixture of white 
In it, which accords nicely with tho blonde. Another 
mode of making a black silk skirt is with five narrow 
plaited flounces at the bottom, carrying tho flounces up 
on one side; two rows of black niching, pnt on in van- 
dykes, make the skirt still prettier. Another simple but 
pretty fashion is to have one plaited flounce placed quite 
at the bottom, with throe rows of the tiniest black velvet 
run on tho flounce. This flounce should be brought half¬ 
way up the skirt on the left side, and finished off with a 
how of silk, trimmed with tiny velvet to correspond with 
the flounce. 

Another beautiful dress is of tho new brown called 
leather-color, embroidered in coral pattern, round the 
skirt with a thick, stiff, black cord. For each spray of 
coral the silk was pierced, the cord passed through and 
fastened off on the wrong side, the same as for braiding. 
The black cord contrasted with the leather-color very well. 
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Cloaks and Mantles ore made both in the circular and 
sacque shape, though the former is much in favor as being 
newer. There is also a Spanish style of circular, laid in 
broad plaits on the right shoulder, full over the chest, and 
terminating in a scarf, which is thrown over the left shoul¬ 
der. It is very stylish and perfectly unique. Dork blue 
eloth is very much used for cloaks, but more especially for 
sacques; these are usually trimmed with gilt buttons, and 
have quite a military air. 

Bonnets are still high on the top, but are not so exag¬ 
gerated in size as they were. 

There is a pretty little article now being much worn by 
young ladies, in the way of plaited muslin Bodies, which 
is very simple and graceful. It may be nmdo of muslin or 
cbmbric, ornamented with insertion either of lace or mus¬ 
lin, and the Blcoves are closed at the wrist by a worked 
wristband. This style of plaited body necessitates a pointed 
Medici band, or a plain band and sash tied behind, aud it 
may be worn with any colored skirt, either of silk or a less 
costly material. We have also seen a body made of figured 
muslin, ornamented by vertical insertions of black lace be¬ 
tween the puffings. The sleeves are made in the same 
stylo, and a long sash of block silk trimmed with lace com¬ 
pletes this body, which wo recommend to yonug persons, 
married or single, as one of the most becoming garments 
of the season. 

Now that Lace forms so prominent a feature in every 
Lady’s Toilet, we must not forget the new Scarp Sasues 
of black lace. They form a narrow pointed pelerine at the 
back, cross over the bosom in front, aud tie behind, leaving 
two very long ends. These scarf sashes are generally com¬ 
posed of a handsome insertion, edged on each side with a 
narrow lace, put on quite plain, and should bo lined with 
a piece of rather stiff black net to support the Bcarf, and to 
keep it in proper order. There is a degreo of stylo and 
elegance about those scarfs which will render them a 
favorite addition to the toilet, and, as they can scarcely bo 
worn in imitation lace, they are not likely to become very 
common. A dress we saw made with one of these new 
scarfs was of plain white muslin, with a double skirt, the 
seams of the upper skirt being left open to the height of 
about eighteen inches, and the corners folded over on the 
right side, where it was finished off by a large black lace 
bow made of tho same insertion as the scarf sash. The 
sleeves of the dress were cut with a seam at tho elbow, aud 
were ornamented with a lace bow, to correspond with those 
on the skirt. 

Embroidered Muslin* Dresses, as well as collars, sleeves, 
etc., etc., are likely to be very fashionable again, as the Em¬ 
press of the French and the Queen of England havo been 
lately exertiug themselves on behalf of the poor embroi- 
doresses, whose means of livelihood have so much decreased 
since embroidery wont out of fashion. 

Ornaments made of Feather rto becoming very fashion¬ 
able for trimming dresses. They are mostly in tho form of 
stars or crescents, and aro made of a glossy kind of feather. 
These ornaments are in overy variety of color, and are very 
effective when tastefully arranged. Some of the most stylish 
winter bonnets are trimmed with peacock’s feathers. 

The newest Riding-Habits ore of cashmere or cloth. One 
recently made is of dark-blue cloth, richly ornamented with 
black braid. Tho skirt is gored, bo that whilst it is ex¬ 
ceedingly full at the lower part, there are comparatively 
few pluits at the waist. This is a vast improvement. A 
riding-habit of black cloth derives a very rich effect from 
an elaborate braiding in a fanciful maresquo pattern. The 
riding -hat, of black felt, has a long waving cock’st&il plume- 

Of Head-Dresses we have little to say, for young ladies 
have now abandoned'very elaborate coiffures for the pretty 
ornamental combs, and rich, massive plaits at the back of 
tho bead. There is a large assortment of these elegant 


combs, as well as charming little side-combs, made to cor. 
respond with those worn at the back of the head. For the 
ornamental side-combs the hair should be very much Ma¬ 
zed in front, which will be found a very becoming style of 
coiffnre to fair faces. The smooth, glossy bands are now 
replaced by rough, dry-looking frizzed hair, and the rougher 
the hair in front so is it the more fashionable. We cannot 
admire this style of dressing the hair for brunettes: let 
them wear their hair smooth, as it accords so much better 
with a dark complexion. 

Hair Nets, to a certain extent, still continue to be worn 
under the pretty fashionable hats; In fact, they are almost 
a necessity out-of-doors, if tho hair is to be kept neat and ’ 
tidy. The newest and most uncommon nets are those made ! 
of velvet, laced in and out, and secured, to keep the sqnares - 
in their proper Bhape. by sewing the velvet together wher¬ 
ever it crosses. Sometimes the velvet of which these head¬ 
dresses are made is bordered on each side by a tiny white, 
maize, or colored edge; and frequently a broad open fancy 
braid, manufactured for the purpose, is issued for these 
coiffures. They are usually finished off at the top with a 
bow, of velvet, or with a coronet of plaited velvet, or a thick 
quilled silk rnebo. 

Large Wreaths are but seldom worn now for evening 
coiffure; if flowers are used at all, they are dotted here and 
there about the hair (which Bhould be very much frizzed) 
in tiny bunches. This style of head-dress is at once simple 
and becoming. 

Small Silk Scarfs and Handkerchiefs for the neck are 
very much worn. The scarfs are often made of a piece of 
soft silk, either plain or plaid, and fringed at tho edges. 
Some of the imported scarfs, liowover, have very beautiful 
borders. These scarfs and bandkerchiefli are considered 
more healthy by somo ladies than the fur collars lately 
worn, as they keep the waist from being too much exposed, 
but not so warm as to create perspiration, and thus in¬ 
crease the liability to take cold. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Dress of Brown Cashmere for a little Boy.— 
The body is cut low in front, and is of the same pieco as the 
skirt. Over it is worn a basque, which is attached to the 
front body. Large Talma of the same material as the dress 
and braided in the same way. 

Fio. ii.—Pantaloons and Jacket of Dark Blue Cloth, 
braided with black. White Marseilles vest. 

Fig. iii.—-Figaro Jacket and Pants of Gray Cassmkrk, 
braided in black. Gray felt hat and feathers. 

General Remarks.— Chemisettes or under bodies of fancy 
flannel, entirely covered with rows of braid or velvet, set 
on longitudinally, so as to represent Swiss plaits, form a 
very neat and comfortable style of winter clothing for girls. 
Tho sleeves of these chemises are demi-wido, and covered 
with longitudinal rows of velvet, and the wristbands have 
two or three rows run on transversely. 

For a little girl about three years of age a very pretty 
dress of gray poplin has been made in the following style: 
Two bias folds of poplin descend from each shoulder to 
the waist, and from thence to the edge of the skirt; and 
at all these points tho folds are fixed by two steel but¬ 
tons. The folds become narrower from the shoulder to the 
waist, and gradually widen from the waist downward, and 
they are edged with narrow black velvet. The short 
sleeves are In puffs, confined by a narrow band with two 
steel buttons on the outside of the arm. 

For little boys, as well as girls, between two and three 
years of age, low-necked dresses are almost invariabl j the 
rule. With these dresses may be worn, when the weather 
beoomes cold, a Swiss body. 
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HER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL. 
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«THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY.” 


L0UI8H SMITH HARRIS. 


•‘Why, Maggie, you don’t really intend to? £ 
What will everybody say?” $ 

“And why should I care what they say, ^ 
Lacie? Mary is ill—probably dangerously so, $ 
and I can’t see how it would be wrong to go $ 
and see her.” ^ 

“Well, / wouldn't go. If you do, her family s 
will cut you: they're the first people here, you $ 
know. Besides, even the minister says it is ^ 
wrong to encourage such disobedience as Mary i 

showed. What will he say?” \ 

“I can’t help what he says, Lucie. I think ^ 
It is right. Mary did wrong, I know, in mar- 
rying against her parents’ consent. But that ^ 
is no reason why she should now be left to ^ 
perish.” ;» 

“Well, do as you please, but it wouldn’t be \ 
me that would go,” and Lucie Morrison turned \ 
away from the little gate in front of the widow \ 
Wfibobn’s cottage, without giving the good- ^ 
night kiss that was usually bestowed on her > 
early friend. i 

Maggie gave one smothered sigh, as she \ 

eangbt the last glimpse of the retreating figure, \ 
and a tear-drop dimmed her blue eye as she 
thought of Mary Wilton’s pale face and drooping j; 
form. “God did not inculcate the principle that s 
we should crush the erring,” she murmured, \ 
“and surely poor Mary's sufferings have partly £ 
atoned for her disobedience.” $ 

The morrow found Maggie at the bedside of $ 
the deserted, perhaps dying wife. $ 

“Here, let me arrange this pillow for you, ^ 
Mary,” she whispered, smoothing back the $ 
brown locks from a forehead that bad once ^ 
been handsome. “There, is not tbat more 5 
comfortable?” j 

“Oh! yes: thank you. But, Maggie—Miss J 
Wilbobn,” added she, looking up through tho $ 
mist of tear* tbat a kind word had oalled forth, ^ 
“how much easier it is to die, knowing there $ 
You XLU L— 7 


is some one who can shed a sympathizing tear 
over our infirmities!” 

Maggie Wilbohn clasped the hand of the poor 
penitent in both her own dimpled palms, and 
said, “Can I do anything more for you now, 
Mary ?” 

“No, thank you; not for tnc,” she answered. 
“But when I am gone, will you be his friend?” 
And she pointed to her baby, tbat lay, poor 
innocent! sleeping beside her. “I know my 
parents will never forgive me—father, when 
once he has made up his mind, never changes 
it—but oh! they may soften to tf”—and she 
broke down in tears. 

“I will—I will,” cried Maggie, sobbing. “But 
let me go to your father. Perhaps he will re¬ 
lent.” 

But the ear she addressed was already dulled. 
In tLat moment of agony Mary Wilton’s spirit 
had passed to its eternal habitation. 

Willard Harwood read the funeral services 
at the little ehurch-yard, where a few friends 
were assembled, with the now repentant parents, 
to consign the body to its narrow house. The 
voice of tho young minister was eloquent with 
feeling, as he spoke of the apostle’s words, 
“Faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest of 
these is charity.” He had heard of Maggie’s 
courageous visit, and he looked toward her, as 
he said that there was reason to believe tbe 
erring daughter had died penitent. And he 
added, in the words of Scripture, “He which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” 

In a few weeks, the village gossipers began 
to whisper that Mr. Harwood intended giving 
up his present boarding plaoe and occupying 
the little parsonage for his future residence. 
Numerous were the surmises in regard to so 
strange a procedure, but Maggie’s demure little 
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IN THE HOSPITAL.-THE GOOD WIFE. 


countenance revealed no suspicions of who was > 
the intended mistress of the minister’s coveted $ 
home. s 

At last, however, the secret could no longer s 
be kept, and it was known that Maggie was to $ 
be the minister’s bride. Nor was it concealed * 
that Mr. Harwood, for he told the fact himself, $ 
had first been attracted toward her by her con- \ 
duct in reference to poor Mary. The father’s j 
wealth and social position, which had frightened s 
others from interfering, had not deterred Mag- < 


gie. “Brave girl!” the minister was reported 
to have said, when be first heard of her visit, 
“she has taught us all a lesson.” So the par¬ 
sonage was refitted, the bells rung out a merry 
marriage peal, and Maggie Harwoed left the 
little brown cottage as the envied bride of the 
talented young pastor; while Lucie, who had 
stifled the natural pity of her heart, because 
she feared to offend Mary’s family, or lose posi¬ 
tion in Mr. Harwood’s eyes, missed the prize 
which she had secretly coveted all along. 


IN..THE 

DT MRS. 

8lowly the fever drinks his life; 
lie lies through the long, long day, 

And vividly in his fitful dreams 
Gome scenes of the far away. 

Again he is bounding over the hills 
That girdle his childhood’s home, 

Or he stops to lave his throbbing head 
In the waterfall’s glancing foam. 

He dreams he is well; he swings the scythe, ^ 

Till the mellow diunor horn i 

Comes echoing over the silken flolda > 

Of the green and rustling corn. t 

He dreams he is young; his mother’s hand £ 

Brushes his hair for school, 

And he loiters to gather, on the way, 

The lilies out of the pool— 

Gathers them for a blue-eyed girl 
As fair and as sweet as they, 

And tics them into her yellow curls, 

And calls her his “wifo” in play. 

And then the girl grows suddenly up; 

And, in her beautiful youth, 

She lays her heart in his pleading hand, 

And he calls her his wife, in truth. 

He dreams of their cottage under the elms, $ 

And fancies he feels the breeze, ^ 


HOSPITAL. 

r. A. HOOBB. 

Drunk with its revels upon the wine 
Of the dewy lilac trees. 

The oriole trills liis snnset song; 

One star comes out in the West, 

And then he seems to hear her voice 
Hushing bis boy to reet. 

Crashing there comes among his dreams, 
Front the streets, some warlike sound. 

He feels a hot flash in his fevered brain, 

A Bting in his bandaged wound. 

The hospital walls look grimly down, 

The air is close and hot, 

And dreary with groans and raving words 
From many a fever cot. 

He tnrns to the wall, and again would woo 
The visions of love and home; 

And drink, though only in fancied Joy, 

The waterfall’s cooling foam. 

He sleeps. One pitying moon ray comes 
Like a hand of angel grace. 

And lies in tho cloud of his tangled hair. 
And over his pallid lace. 

He sleeps. And he never will wake agaia 
To the bngle’s clamorous calls; 

And his weary eyes no more will meet 
The glare of the hospital walls. 



THE GOOD WIFE. 

BT OBOBOB W. BUNQAY. 


Though toeeed upon life’s stormy sea, % 

Where counter currents run, | 

My fond heart ever turns to thee, £ 

As sunflowers to the son. s 

Heart of my heart, soul of my soul, £ 

Wherever I may be, 5 

True as the needle to the pole, s 

Is my poor heart to thee. $ 

5 

Fortune and fame are trifling things § 

"Without thy smile, sweet wife, > 

Mere Summer birds, with fiickle wings, s 

That fly when storms are rife. | 


A cup of water and a crust, 

Within a humble cot, 

I prize above tho gilded dost 
In courts where thou art not. 

When at the cross I bow the knee 
And ask to be forgiven. 

Oh! then, dear wife, I think of thee^ 
So like the souls in Ileavenl 
I think of thee, when sad with care. 
And hope withholds her smile, 

For God will hear thy holy prayer 
From lips that know no guile. 
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BT QABRIELLB LEI. 


Thb room in which Miss Montmorenci sat, < say9 the elder lady, approvingly. Adrienne, 
was as comfortable as furniture, rich, solid, an- $ vouchsafing no reply, took a seat with an air 
tiqoe, and a leaping, sparkling fire could make % of entire self-possession, and, looking at the 
it. s fire, remarked, 

The lady herself—no longer young, but still“Ah, this is comfort!” 
stately and imposing—was in strict unison with \ “You must be fatigued; but you will feel 
the surroundings. She wore a thick, shining { better afte» eating something.” 
satin, with a heavy gold watch in sight, having ^ “Yes, indeed!” returns the young girl, with 
seals curiously wrought; while her hands, small s more vivacity than she has yet shown. “1 am 
and delicate—a Montmorenci trait, as she was !; outrageously hungry, and I can guess that you 
wont to observe—were rendered still more so, ' have something particularly nice for me.” 
by reason of the frills of real lace which shaded \ This remark rather startles the aunt, who, 
them. \ touching the bell again, says laconically to 

By-and-by, laying down the volume of Racine \ Jeannette upon her appearance, “You may 
she had been reading, with a firm, decided tread % warm that patty and bring supper up here.” 

■he stepped to the window, and looked out. The $ Adrienne, having disposed of the latter with 
December moonlight fell white and chilly upon j much apparent gusto, sank back into the easy- 
the lawn, in the midst of which was set a foun- v chair, and Baid, after a pause, “Aunt, I should 
tain, whose presiding nymph, arrayed in a cold jj like to retire. Can Jeannette—that's her name, 
glitter of icicles. Was really quite an imposing \ isn’t it?—show me my room?” 

■pectable. < As the lady addressed had just made up her 

The lady, shivering slightly as she gazed ij mind to open the battery of questions she had 
without, said, “Adrienne will have a cold night J had in preparation since Adrienne's arrival, this 
for her journey; but young blood is warm,” \ request was by no means pleasing; she there- 
and with these words she returned to her chair, \ fore returned somewhat curtly, “1 shall have 
and struck a bell beside it. A little woman ji that pleasure myself.” 

with a complexion of saffron, and black piercing £ So saying, she placed a taper in a candlestick 
eyes, answered the summons. ^ of silver, and, lighting it, preceded her niece. 

“ Jeannette, it is almost time for my niece to }, The room into which she ushered the latter was 
arrive. She will need a warm supper after her 5 furnished with the same solid richness that cha- 
journey. See that it is ready.” I racterized the household arrangements gene- 

“And de oyster patty,” replied Jeannette, s rally. Adrienne, glancing carelessly around, 
with a foreign accent, “sail dat become warm $ remarked, “It is all very nice, nunt; and if I 
for mam'selle?” ^ were not so tired. I’m sure I should admire 

“There is no need. It is unnecessary to feast $ everything extremely.” 
young people upon dainties. When I have ij Upon this hint Miss Montmorenci withdrew, 
oyster pattys made”—with dignity—“I intend sand knowing well that Adrienne’s present ao- 
them for myself.” v commodations—compared with those to which 

Just here there is a rumble of wheels, a little ^ she had been accustomed at home—were actu- 
bustle outside, and a figure enveloped in shawls s ally sumptuous, smiled to herself and thought, 
enters. $ “She is a thorough Montmorenci, surprised at 

“So this is my niece,” says Miss Montmo- ij nothing. It is easy to see she is of no mean 
renci, saluting the figure in a stately fashion, \ blood. I wonder what St. Pierre will think of 
and assisting in divesting it of wrappings, which $ her?” 

operation completed, revealed to view a young s Miss Montmorenci was of French descent, and 
lady, blue-eyed, fair haired, and coldly calm as $ very proud of the same. Her immediate an- 
the marble nymph glittering in icicles on the $ cestor bad come over with Lafayette, and mar- 
lawn outside. < rying had settled in America. There had been 

“You have the Montmorenci hair and eyes,” > two sisters of them, the younger of which had 
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shown—in the estimation of the elder—incon¬ 
ceivably bad taste in exchanging her aristo- 
oratio surname for the humbler one of Horton. 
Her husband made but a poor return for tho 
, sacrifice, ran through her fortune speedily; 
then dying, left his family a very inadequate 
support. Mrs. Horton, however, found an effi¬ 
cient assistant in her daughter Adrienne, so 
called after her elder and maiden Bister. She 
helped her mother to cut out olothing for the 
yetmger children, and managed generally in a 
most praiseworthy manner. At length she said 
to her mother, “ Write to aunt Adrienne, and 
see if she will help us.” Mrs. Horton wrote 
accordingly, and received a stately reply, blam¬ 
ing her gently for her disastrous matrimonial 
venture, and saying, in conclusion, that she 
would take her namesake Adrienne upon trial, 
and, if she proved “good and obedient,” would 
provide for her. 

“Well, Adrienne?” questioned the mother. 

“I shall go, of course,” returned the young 
lady. “Rose is old enough now to take my 
plaoe.” 

44 You will find her different from me,” con¬ 
tinued the mother, with tears in her eyes. “She 
is rather stern, and hard to please, and will try 
to impose upon you, I fear.” 

“Will she, mothor?” replied Miss Horton, 
with a significant smile; and tho former under¬ 
stood that she had no occasion for alarm, and 
that her daughter was abundantly able to take 
care of herself. 

The event proved the truth of this. If 
Adrienne had been a damsel of the meek and 
yielding order, her aunt would have imposed 
upon her to the end of time. As it was, she 
immediately comprehended that her niece was 
fally capable of taking her own part, and re¬ 
spected her accordingly. 

Miss Montmorenoi had wondered what St. 
Pierre would think of Adrienne. Who was St. 
Pierre? He was the only individual in that 
corner of the world occupied by Miss Montmo- 
renci, of whom she condescended to approve. 
The rest of the inhabitants she scornfully repu¬ 
diated as belonging to the canaille^ and with¬ 
drew herself from their society accordingly. 
8t. Pierre, like herself, was of Qanlic origin, 
and could boast, moreover, a family crest and 
Ooat of arms, the only thing in the possession 
of another that could possibly excite the lady’B 
envy. 

The day after her arrival, Miss Horton en¬ 
tered upon her duties. She read aloud to her 
aunt, in the most exemplary manner, took a 
stiff walk with her, and answered, laoonioally, 


<. but respectfully, all the questions propounded 
ij by the former, regarding tho past, present, and 
^ future of her family. 

\ When night came, Mis3 Montmorenoi, taking 
s her favorite chair, placed herself in a comfort- 
i able position, and, remarking that she generally 
i chose this time for “meditation,” sank into a 
S quiet doze. Adrienne, producing her netting, 

\ had, with a sigh, resigned herself to a dull even- 
\ ing, when there was a step upon the gravel with- 
| out. Immediately the elder lady straightened 
% herself up, opened her eyes wide, as if there 
ij was no such thing as napping in one’s chair in 
| the universe, and said, impressively, “It is 
\ St. Piorre.” 

5 Presently the gontleman entered. At the sight 
s of Adrienne, who sat by the fire, her face in 
| profile, quietly netting, he started slightly; for 
^ in all his previous visits he had encountered no 
$ one save the mistress of the mansion. When 
^ tho latter said, 44 My niece, St. Pierre,” Adrienne, 
looking up for the first time, saw a man of about 
' fifty, who gave tho impression of being a gentle- 
s man, but was not otherwise remarkable but for 

> the flash of a keen, vivacious eye. 

* “Fudge!” was Adrienne’s internal comment; 
^ “why couldn’t he have been younger? Old men. 
ij aro so stupid!” To the young girl, fifty seemed 
l an age of immense antiquity, and, by way of 
\ consolation for the disappointment, she amused 

> herself by keeping a close watch upon tho move- 
$ ments of the other two. Mr. St. Pierre’s manner 
^ toward her aunt was distinguished by a respeot- 
s ful, Grnndi8onian kind of courtesy, which she 
!> appeared to relish highly. Neither could it be 
S denied that the latter, in a certain dignified, 
5 stately way, aired divers little coquetries, for 
$ the benefit of the gentleman, demonstrating her 
\ French descent by acting upon the assumption 
\ that a “woman is never old.” By-and-by, Miss 
$ Montmorenci, ignoring her niece’s presence, be- 
5: gan to play at cards with her visitor, selecting 
| a game in which only two could join. Adrienne, 
J finding this by no means interesting, returned 
s tho compliment by ignoring the other two, and, 
s walking to the farther end of the room, sat down 
$ at the piano, and struck up a lively prelude. 
% Her touoh, though lacking in expression, wan 
s nevertheless brilliant and decided—precisely 
t soch as one might have anticipated from her 
\ appearance. 

$ 44 My niece is peculiar—a Montmorenci trait,” 

| remarked the aunt. 

$ “She is pretty,” rejoined the other. Whether 
$ it was implied that this was also a Montmorenci 
jj trait, did not appear. 

f After their visitor had left, Miss Montmorenoi 
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inquired, patronizingly, “What do you think of } 
him, Adrienne?*’ 5 

“Oh! he’s very well for an elderly man, 1$ 
suppose,” was the response. s 

“Mercy upon us, child!” flared up her inter- $ 
locutor. “ Do you call St. Pierre elderly ? Why, $ 
he's in the prime of life! The girl will be call- s 
ing me elderly next!** $ 

Quite unmoved by this outbreak, Adrienne * 
sauntered up to her aunt, inclined her forehead J 
for a kiss, and marched off to bed. i* 

The next morning, the elder lady, after a i 
brief meditation, inquired, “Adrienne, I pre- n 
some your wardrobe, ns every lady's should, $ 
includes a handsome silk dress?” J 

“I have none, either handsome or other- $ 
wise,’* responded Adrienne, coolly; but her $ 
eyes danced—for she scented the possession $ 
of the article in tho distance, and was woman $ 
emugh to be inspired by the prospect. £ 

“Very well, yon shall be able to say that no j 
longer; we’ll drive into town, this very day, 5 
and remedy the defeot.” ^ 

No sooner said than done. After a ten-mile \ 
drive, they alighted before a fashionable store. \ 
Miss Montmorenci sailed in with a grande dame 
kind of an air, and, in a lofty manner, glanced 
upon the piles of goods scattered about, as if 
•he very much doubted whether a lady of her 
distinguished pedigree could make up her miud 
to be satisfied with any goods whatsoever of $ 
mortal manufacture. Notwithstanding this as- } 
sumption. Miss Montmorenci proceeded to ac- $ 
eomplish her shopping, after a fashion unex- ^ 
eeptionably mundane: rubbing the silk between ^ 
her hands to try the quality, and resorting to $ 
other tests of a practical nature. Finally, $ 
after numerous pieces had been rejected as } 
not good enough, tho shopman produced two $ 
which seemed more likely to hit the fancy of $ 
his fastidious customer: one, a bronze-brown— s 
the other, of that charming azure which vacil- $ 
bits between the sky-blue and Marie Louise. $ 
Adrienne, knowing well that, though the brown s 
might do, the blue would be superlatively he- $ 
coming, decided upon the latter at once—that i* 
is. mentally; for, unfortunately, she bad ere % 
this comprehended that she was to have no $ 
part or lot in the choice, being set aside as in- s 
competent to judge of a matter so important. \ 
“This,*’ said the elderly lady, contemplating j 
the brown with approving eyes, “would make ^ 
a meal serviceable dress; the eolor is pretty, $ 
sod not apt to spot.” $ 

“Ye.«,** pat iu Adrienne, with the utmost de- 
coreness, “it’s very nice, indeed; but then, j 
somehow or dther, blue appears to me- the >. 


Montmorenci color. Tho women of our family, 

I take it, have always been blondes.” 

This was said so slyly, and flattered the 
aunt so adroitly, that, after a slight hesi¬ 
tancy, Adrienne had the pleasuro of seeing an 
ample pattern of the blue cut off. 

Adrienne, disdaining the assistance of man- 
tua-maker, made the dress herself. When it 
was finished, she tacked the delicate lace her 
aunt had given her about the neck, and, don¬ 
ning the dress, went down stairs to exhibit iL 
She found Miss Montmorenci enjoying her even¬ 
ing meditations in her favorite chair. 

“Well, aunt, how do you like it?” asked 
Adrienne, smoothing the azure folds. 

“La, child, like what?” rejoined the elder 
lady, slightly indignant at being bo abruptly 
disturbed. But at the picture of the young girl, 
standing pleased and flushed before her, regain¬ 
ing her good-humor, she exclaimed, “Bless me, 

the child really looks pr-, I mean very well!'* 

for the speaker had a strong dhliko to flatter* 
ing what she was pleased to term tho “vanity 
of young people.” 

Just here a quick, decided step was heard 
ascending the stepB. 

“Oh! aunt, that is Mr. St. Pierre, I'm sure. 

I shall be so ashamed to have him see me. I'm 
dressed enough for a party.” 

“The vanity of these young things!” sighed 
Miss Montmorenci, lifting her hands. “Just 
as if St. Pierre would notice; he’ll hardly know 
whether you have a dross on, I'll venture.” And 
then, with charming consistency, the speaker , 
shook down her lace frills over her hands, apd 
advanced her pretty slipper into sight. 

Now, unfortunately for Miss Montmorend’s 
assertions, St. Pierre was a very keen observer. 
Careless ns he had seemed on that first night, 
he had scanned Adrienne closely, and been 
aroused at her display of girlish pique, when 
she had fancied herself neglected. ‘ Moreover, 
it had occurred to him that she was a very 
pleasant addition to his friend's fireside, and 
this reflection lmd induced him to repeat his 
visit sooner than usual. 

He saluted the elder lady with profound de¬ 
ference, then turned toward Adrienne, and she 
saw he held a lovely cluster of pink rose-buds, 
set in feathery sprays of moss, which, with a 
bow, he transferred to her. . Some men can 
never offer flowers otherwise than awkwardly; 
St. Pierre’s manner was perfect. 

“Oh, how pretty!” exclaimed Adrienne; and, 
with a slight blush disturbing tho usual calm¬ 
ness of her cheek, she fastened the cluster 
on l\er bosom, then glanced demurely at SL 
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Pierre; a quick flash of whose eyes informed 
her, of what she already guessed, that the 
flowers had added the only grace her toilet 
could receive. 

While this scene was being enacted, Miss 
Montmorenci looked on with some surprise and 
a little vexation; but it presently occurred to 
her that any attention paid to her niece must 
be intended as a delicate compliment to herself; 
though, it must be confessed, that her manner 
toward St. Pierre, for the rest of the evening, 
was somewhat crisp and short, and devoid of 
that suavity which usually characterized it. As 
for Adrienne, she had no occasion for pique 
this time: one of the party at least did not ne¬ 
glect her; and, when the gentleman departed, 
her private comment was, “ I have geen younger 
men who were not half so agreeable.” 

Three months after, St. Pierre invited Adrienne 
to drive over his estate, for the ostensible purpose 
of viewing some improvements in the course of 
progress thereupon. It was early spring, and 
the leaves were of that tender green which 
affords a pleasure to the sensitive eye which 
no other season of the year can bestow, a pro¬ 
phecy of summer sweeter than its fulfillment, 
reminding one of that evanescent and touching 
grace which early youth alone possesses. 

St. Pierre drove through his wide domains, 
where art, skillfully assisting nature, opened 
to view lovely landscapes on every side. But 
Adrienne’s appreciation of the picturesque was 
not remarkable; and after declaring they were 
“sweet,” “charming,” etc., her stock of epi¬ 
thets were exhausted, and she began to evince 
symptoms of fatiguo. 

“You are tired of driving,” said St. Pierre. 
“I will show you through the house I call 
home—that is, if such an unfortunate being as 
a bachelor may dare lo assert he has a home. 
We may find a few trifles there, perhaps, not 
unworthy your attention.” 

So St. Pierre escorted his guest through the 
mansion of which he had just Bpoken with an 


assumption of humility, which could not quite 
conceal an undercurrent of pride. It was a 
little gloomy maybe, but fine and stately withal; 
and Adrienne thought within herself, “If he— 
that is, if I—I mean if this belonged to me, 
what a charming place for mother and the girls 
to pass their summers in!” 

Dealing with refractory butchers, and quell¬ 
ing obstreperous tradesmen generally, had ex¬ 
hibited to Adrienne the hard, practical side of 
life, and deprived her of whatever sentiment 
she might otherwise have possessed; but for 
all she had this redeeming trait, she loved her 
family faithfully and truly, and her most urgent 
motive for leaving home had been the hope of 
ultimately benefiting them. 

“Has my home the good fortune to please 
you?” said St. Pierre, quietly. 

“It is charming,” ejaculated Adrienne, with 
unusual enthusiasm. 

“I am glad it meets your approbation. Will 
you be its mistress?” 

Adrienne looked down, trembled a little—for 
with her unrivaled self-possession she was yet 
a woman—then with a sudden frankness not 
without its charm, laid her hand in that of St. 
Pierre, who kissed it, thanked her, and the 
affair was decided. 

Well! Miss Montmorenci wrote a brave little 
letter to her sister, wherein she endeavored to 
conceal that the only episode of sentiment, in 
whioli she had permitted herself to indulge, was 
scattered to the winds. She said, “My name¬ 
sake has deprived me of the society of the only 
man in this barbarous region that a Montmo¬ 
renci could enjoy. I forgive her, however, and, 
what is more important, will furnish—the frou*- 
sea m.” 

Adrienne wrote, “It will be a very nice match 
for me. You and the girls will be with me most 
of the time, I trust, and altogether I am as well 
suited as I have any right to expect.” 

Adrienne is my heroine, to be sure, but, for 
all that, I don’t hold her up for a model. 


LOVING HEARTS. 


BY H. P. CAETEB. 


A pleasant tight are clear blue ekios, 
When soft winds cheer ns on to dnty; 
Above, glad visions for the eyes, 
Around, a world of growing bennty. 
The world is wide, tho world is bright, 
Oh! tell to nil tho story. 

The world is full of living light, 

The world la Aril of glory 1 


A merry heart and smiling face 
Are better far than snnny weather; 

A noble life nnd form of grace, • 

Like leaves and flowers, grow well together. 
The world is dark, tho world is cold, 

Oh f tell to oil the story 
But loving hearts. In young or old, 

, Can fringe its night with glory I 
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BY MBS. H. H . LADD WABNEE, 


“I H ever look ridiculous/' cried Hattie Hall, ^ “Well,” said I, “play me something by way 
“but some one appears to whom I’m particu- ^ of forgetting your unfortunate rencontre .” 
larly anxious to look my best. There I was—s Ilattie played exquisitely. She was just dash- 
sleeves rolled up to my elbows—hair in any- ^ ing off one of my favorites when Frank Wright 
thing but graceful disorder, washing the parlor s came in, with an apology for having forgotten 
windows, and singing as loudly as my lungs s a commission entrusted to him for Hattie by 
would admit, when who should walk in, tana £ his sister. Hattie nodded, pointed to a chair, 
otrononic, but Frank Wright. I haven’t seen s and demanded petulantly whether he was as 
him in four years, not since I was fourteen, J qharmed with her playing as he had been with 
and he was just disagreeable enough to compli- $ her singing? 

ment me on my improved looks, glance mali- s “More so.” Mr. Wright had the candor to 
eiously at my rumpled locks and wet gown, 5 reply* 

while I stood looking just about as large as ^ “Ah! then I dare say you do not consider 
your little Anger. Don’t I hate him?” S me the sweetest singer in the world?” she ques- 

“ Undoubtedly you do,” I replied, leisurely tioned. 
taking off my gloves. “Mr. Wright called at \ Mr. Wright was positive, on reflection, that 
our house a short time ago—ho mentioned J he had listened to as good vocal efforts as he 
being here!” shad heard that morning. After lingering as 

“Mentioned being here!” Hattie repeated. $ long as propriety would admit of, Frank with- 
“Did he give you a graphic description of my \ drew. 

appearance? What did he say?” $ “What a conceited puppy!” Hattie exclaimed, 

“I have no idea of ministering to your J as soon as he had gone. “He lias not pocketed 
vanity, my dear,” I replied; “but I really re- J his first fee; yet, I suppose, he thinks he has 


gret that you ore ashamed of having been sur- \ quite overwhelmed us with his wit and wis- 
prised in useful employment. Why, I fancied l dom.” 

you rather proud of your housekeeping quali-* “How ungenerous you are,” said I; “you 
ties; not every young lady that plays the piano i know you are thinking now, away down in 
ean manufacture as savory dishes as you can.” \ your heart, how much tact and cleverness ho 
“Housekeeping qualities indeed!” exclaimed | displayed, in warding off the shafts of your 
Hattie, in a vexed tone. “A good housekeeper ^ ridicule, without turning the points against 
never neglects her own person.” ^ yourself. Besides, he is considered, by wiser 

“But, Hattie,” I urged, “one cannot expect $ heads than ours, a young lawyer of great pro¬ 
to find one’s friends en grande toilette while en- $ “is©* I heard father say, yesterday, that he 
gaged in washing windows.” s never listened to a more able and touching ap- 

“But my hair was in such shameful disorder. $ peal than his plea in the Austin and Wilkins 
Too recollect what Mrs. Sigourney says on that suit; and he gained his cause too. So the widow 
subject; and mamma, who, in my opinion, is s and orphans are not shelterless!” 
just as correct authority, declares that no lady $ “That was nothing,” Hattie maintained. “If 


should appear at the breakfast-tablo until her ^ be had been employed on the other side it would 
hair is properly brushed and arranged. And, s bavo been the same thing.” 
for once, I neglected mine, becauso I bad so 5; “But he refused a retaining fee on the other 
much to do in order to enjoy an nrilntemiptcd $ side, and volunteered his services to the poor 
UU-a-teU with you this afternoon.” \ widow.” 


«*You are looking your very best now, Hat- s But Hattie would not believe it. Frank had 
tie,” I remarked, “whatever your forenoon ap- s been so unfortunate as to surprise her in ques- 
pearance may have been.” ^ tionable diehabille , and she could not forgive 

“Oh, yes!” she replied. “As uncle John $ him. “She never did like him when she was a 
says—after the horse was stolen I locked the \ little girl,” she said. “He was infinitely more 
barn 1” ^ disagreeable now.” 
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“Then why were you so particularly anxious 
to appear your best before him?” 

“Oh! he mentioned me in his letters to Ellen, 
and Ellen had written back all sorts of nonsense 
about what she called my beauty. Do you think 
I wish to be canvassed by a pair of malicious 
eyes, and read in their ill-concealed expression, 
4 This is not quite the Hattie that I expected to 
see.' Not I.” 

Time passed. Ellen Wright and Hattie Hall 
were friends, so it would not seem at all singu¬ 
lar if the former, with her brother, should walk 
over to Mr. Hall’s on fine Sabbath evenings, 
and the trio would wander away to the grave¬ 
yard, or to some of the pretty retreats outside 
the village. I sometimes accompanied them in 
these rural rambles, and soon learned that Hat¬ 
tie still maintained her antagonistic position 
toward Frank, never allowing any opportunity 
to pass without throwing porcupine quills at 
him, opposing whatever he advanced, even when 
his expressed opinions completely coincided with 
those I had frequently heard her advocating. 

Frank’s equanimity was never disturbed by 
this petty sparring; indeed he seemed rather to 
enjoy it. This only incensed Hattie the-more. 
“It was,” she eaid, “as if she were not worth 
minding.’* 

“Hattie,” said I, as she sauntered into my 
sitting-room, one day, with her apron full of 
flowers, and her hat swinging by one ribbon 
over her shoulder, “Frank Wright must be con¬ 
templating matrimony. Husband says the new 
house in progress at the upper end of the street 
is his. 1 wonder who the bride-elect can be. 
Clara Perkins, do you suppose?” 

“I am sure I do not know,” she replied. “Of 
one thing I am positive, however: I shall envy 
his wife neither her new house nor her husband. 
You know that I can’t bear Frank Wright.” 

I had been telegraphing ever since she com¬ 


menced, but she either would not, or could not 
understand my signs; nor did she manifest any 
embarrassment, when, on turning around, she 
saw the object of her spleen standing in the 
open door, a very perceptible smile wreathing 
his features. 

“You have learned nothing new, I presume, 
Mr. Wright,” said she. “But there is a certain 
adage about eaves-droppers that I would recom¬ 
mend to your leisure. Besides, when you enter 
a room where people are talking about what 
you ought not to hear, please cough, clear your 
throat, or give some other indication of your 
august presence.” 

And she saucily tossed her head. 

“My dear Miss Hall,” said Frank, advanoing 
toward her, “I shall certainly strive to profit 
by your counsel; neither shall I regret having 
heard your expressed dislike of myself, since I 
trust it may teach me how I may render myself 
less repulsive to you. For, believe me,” he 
added, in tones intended for her ear only, “I 
cannot tell you how much I regret this singular 
abhorrence you have ever manifested. Can you 
not point out some method by which I may yet 
hope to stand better in your regard?” 

I did not hear the reply, as I was summoned 
to the kitchen at that moment. But I have just 
foundations for believing that she did point out 
a way by which her esteem might be won; for 
not long ago I saw her and Frank standing in 
close proximity, while a venerable-looking man 
propounded certain momentous questions, which 
Frank answered frankly and distinctly, and Hat¬ 
tie’s replies, though low, were quite satisfactory. 

Neither could I discover any of the old mali¬ 
ciousness peeping out of her saucy eyes; only 
love and trust welled up from their subdued 
depths; and from that hour I became thoroughly 
convinced that a woman’s heart cannot always 
be judged by her words. 


HOMELESS. 

BY B. O. JOHNSTON. 


Tbb solemn bells had ceased to ohlme . 

The midnight music of old ti(ue; 5 

Tho sidewalk trees $ 

Wavod to and fro within the breeze, ^ 

And made a noise like tar off seas. s 

The sleeping street $ 

Was undisturbed by passing feet: j 

The faithful watch-dog's bark and bay s 

Was heard now near, now fhr away; 5 

And from tho skies the vestal moon, $ 

Whoso fico was sweet with dreams of Jane, s 
Shod ovor all hor mellow light, ? 


And filled tho soal with calm delight. 
While on a slab of stone 
A poor girl sat alone; 

Absorbed in deep 
And stlrless sleep, 

With sorrow's sharp, relentless trace 
Upon her thin and pallid face; 

Upturned as if in silent prayer 
To God for Ills protecting care. 

And there sho sat, ’neath Heaven's dome, 
Throughout the night without a home. 
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flatand, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Charles .T. Petorson in the Clerk’s Offlco of the District 
Court qt the United States, iu and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED VBOM PAGE 39. 


CHAPTER III. ^ passionate caresses. The lore of the man I 

I am awkward in my new vocation. My story $ was then, for that girl, was a simple savage 
is not clear. That you may understand, iu all s instinct—I know that—such as prompts the 
its horror, what Donnell told me, I must go back jj lion, solitary and high-blooded, to seek its 
to the days of which he spoke, and*narrate the $ mate. But it was a true instinct. It was, I 
history of Esther Paul and those Lashleys, shut \ daro to say, the religion of my nature: through 
op by the great hills into their solitary home, it I camo nearest to the divine life. Had it 
with their dumb ways, cold speech, and fierce $ been suffered to grow, to develop itself, it would 
blood, come down from the Indian fighter, hot s have broadened and dawned into a pure and 
with passion; and, saddest of all, their faint l holy day of love to man and God. 
belief in a God curerhead, or a hell beneath. \ How thoroughly it absorbed all that was pure 
I was one of them, as you know. When I s or high in my nature then, was proved by the 
remember the young man with the sallow face, ^ wreck it left when taken from me. It was taken 
as Donnell said, the square, black brows and * from me. I’ll tell you how, in as few words as 
Steely eyes, I do not know him. No trace or n I can. I do not wish to dwell on it; if thero is 
germ of the old broker Lashley there. This | any tragedy or pitiful tenderness in the story, 
young man had bound his heart by every nervo s you must find it for yourselves, 

to a single purpose; to conquer a high, noble $ I had a brother Clayton; my mother’s 

life, to fight it out, if need be; scorning shams, $ favorite, as Donnell said. They were alike, 

loving with a fierce intensity his own honor, s unlike the Lashleys; the same blood ran in 

But one thing else; the weak, lame girl that \ their veins. I think sometimes it was as slimy 
had tramped at his side since they were babies, $ and cold as stagnant water. My mother, as I 
as a sister—yet no sister. As cold in speech, £ said before, was a Hilkott: a gentle, tepid, pur- 
as fierce, as honorable, as hungry for love as < ring race, cruel and hard as fate, 
he. Ho knew what she was—only he. She l I told you this little cousin and I loved each 
was his, his own soul, purer, tenderer—in a <: other. She bad a hard life of it at home. My 
woman’s frail body. $ mother cowed and trampled her under foot, and 

I do not know if Esther was beautiful; it l stung her, when there, by those thousand little 
startled me when I heard her spoken of as if t s contumelies that women know how to goad with, 
the were like other women, to bo criticised in { The girl, as child or woman, had no chance 
form and color. I had been used to find myself > to be womanly, or shy, or loving, ns God meant 
looking at me from her eyes, but glorified—ns \ her to be. Her fierce temper was kept alive, 
I might be. I liked to fancy that there wa 9 but { alert, defiant, all the time, by wrong. Oh! how 
one soul in both. I did fancy it with a savage < tired she was, my poor little Esther! IIow she 
disbelief of old religion. I had a whim that if loathed herself after her outbreaks of passion, 
•be chose, being resolute and masterful ns I, $ strove to forgive, to be tender and patient! How 
she could overcome her woman’s weakness, s sho tried to make the rough clothes and shoes 
share my masculine strength. I used to drag $ look like those of other women, to bo neat and 
her with mo over gullies and rocks, impatient ^ girl-like when ff one had taught her how! It 
at her hesitating feebleness. She was mine; $ vexed her, her ungainly patched dress; women 
why was not my vital nerve in her? If she $ have always a little vanity, and one loves them 
loved me, sho would grow like me— be me. $ better for it, after all. She wns growing up an 
Aad then, when sho baited, panting, ex- $ uncouth country hoyden, forced inio it by habit, 
boosted, with a remorse as fierce as the error, $ when every instinct and longing of her nature 
I would clasp her tired, trembling littlo body, ^ was refined and womanly. I never will forget 

bathe the swollen feet, cover the hands with \ one time when we had pl&nnod an escape—she 
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and I—to the county fair. How for two weeks \ My brawny body and strong arms should come 
the child labored to trim her old dress a world \ between her and him, if he had brought all the 
too short, and I to cobble and polish her shoes. I power of hell to help him. He only brought 
IIow anxiously I, the great, strong man, bent | my mother. She balked me. 
over the frock, consulting, advising her, know- £ At first, angry at the thought of the disgrace 
ing how her heart was troubled within her; $ to Clayton, for so she called his marriage with 
how, at last, a sudden movement tore the shabby $ the girl, she heaped reproaches on him, for 
stuff in a great gaping rent, and the poor little s the first time in his life; threatened the child, 
face dropped into the nervous hands with a real $ vowed to drive her out of the house. I did 
heart-broken cry. “There’s no use, John,” Bhe i; not much heed the storms of passion of either 
used to sob out. “I never shall be anything \ mother or son. Nor did Esther, 
but awkward and vulgar. I’m not worth your $ We knew. Down in the Cove, a narrow ledge 
loving. Just go down into the river shore, and $ of land running along Wheeling creek, there 
you’ll see girls so fair and gentle, you’ll be glad s was a small sheep farm which I meant to take 
to forget Esther.” Clinging, as she spoke, to \ in the fall. It belonged to this very Donnell’s 
my heart closer in deadly terror, lest I might < father, ancf I, being, as he said, a likely young 
take her at her word. Silly, loving Esther! Let $ man, had found favor in his eyes, and secured 
mo talk of that old foolish time, it docs my hack- $ the lease of it. There was a house on it, only 
neyed heart no harm. There were no schools s a shanty, but, having taken the farm, I used 
then, no learning made cheap and easy. Yet s secretly to go over there and work at it. I 
Esther wanted to learn: she could only write $ nearly rebuilt it, being my own mason and car- 
and read. I tried to teach her the little I knew s penter, papered the walls cheaply, but with 
myself. I had been a dull student, (I had been $ pure hangings; we didn’t care for carpets, the 
sent over the mountains for a year,) but she was $ boards were white. There was a little chamber 
quicker, more eager than I. When I went up s with a pine closet by the bed, wherein hung 
to Pittsburg with the sheep-shearing, I used to s two dresses I had bought for Esther down in 
save a bit, and buy a book for her, and in the $ the town; there was a kitchen with a small 
evenings we went out beyond the barn, out of J grate, a row of tins above the table. “Just 
my mother’s sight, and puzzled over it together, n large enough to cook for two,” she said, her 
I remember those evenings so sharply and clear. $ eyes on fire with a still delight. 

I don’t think I have forgotten one trifling inci- ^ Am I foolish to recall these things? I have 
dent of them all, though the years between are v opened a ranch in California; filled my hands 
blurred and gone. \ with the glittering gold—it never cast half as 

Well, I had a brother, Clayton. Did I tell ^ glittering light over my life as did those homely 

you what he was? Sometimes I think that there v tins, that I had earned by hard labor—hard 
might have been some germ of purity and truth $ labor, every cent put away one by one. “Just 
in him when he was born. I don’t know. My \ large enough for two.” I think I hear her say 
mother loved him. She was coarse, hard; she J it, half under her breath, her nervous little 
pampered his soul by selfish pleasures, just as 5 fingers twisting in one another, her great brown 
she pampered his body with gross food: soul < eyes shining with happy tears, 
and body grew diseased, rotten. Yet, as he { There was a little “keeping room” too, with 
gained strength by manhood, ho forced the dis- j a work-table and chair for her in one corner, 
ease out of sight, whitewashed the foulness s which I had made out of the gnarled branches 
under a smooth, gracious manner; but the thick J of the cedars, a shelf with our hardly won 
lip, the thicker eyelid, the tigerish, sensual eye $ books; the walls were white papered, and I had 
betrayed him. While Esther Paul was a child, ^ hung, instead of pictures, square pieces of card- 
she was the victim of his petty, cruel spite. She $ board, on which were glued gray and brown 
grew into womanhood, became beautiful, they $ feathery mosses and lichen. She and I had 
said, then she became something else; he gave $ made them. 

her something more terrible than hate. $ We used to come down on Sunday afternoons 

Let me not think of those days, they drive me l to look at our house, and see the progress we 

mad. i had made, as innocent and simple-minded, in 

The girl had only felt contempt for him be- $ our love and great hope, as two children. What 
fore—now, she loathed him; more intensely ^ did we care for the cold, sensual snake behind, 
with every look of love with which he pursued s groveling in his low passion? Our plans were 
her. I did not fear. Why should I? She was $ very practical. In October I was to go down to 
mine, my pure, gentle, loving little lamiter. ' the river shore with the late crops. When I eame 
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back, we would go, some early morning, to old ^ We entered the bouso as she spoke. We had 
Father Hill and be married, and then walk over $ a habit of sitting at the door, watching the sun 
the hills to our house, and begin our new life. \ go down: I, in a wicker chair; and she—such 
He was a good, pure old man, he had baptized jj was her childish fancy—on a footstool, by my 
us both, his blessing on us would have power. $ side. I pushed open the door, and turned for 
The day was fixed, we were so assured of our ^ her to enter, when I heard a slight noise within, 
self-managed fate. \ Looking round suddenly, I saw the figure of a 

In our foolish, fond fancy we called our house S man lolling full-length in my Esther’s little 
the Home, as if there were no other, you know, | chair, its light frame-work creaking beneath 
just the Home in all the world. So, that’s our ' his weight. He lifted his head with a sneering 
story—Esther’s and mine. The rest is of a $ laugh. I knew it well, the face, with its white 
deed so foul I think I will hurry over it. s glazed eyes and brutish mouth. 

One September day, on Sunday, Esther had s “So you’ve built a cozy nest for some bird, 
stolen out and joined me. My mother was not 5 John? So Becret, too? And you’ve brought 
veil. When she was ill, like some animals, she ^ her with you,” he broke out, with a savage 
crept away alone, gnawing on her own pain: s oath, “to bill and coo!” 

no one dared approach her. So Esther was { He came toward me, for the first time in 
able to come out, unseen, and go with me. Love $ his life made courageous by fury. My little 
had made her tender to all men, opened her real v girl held me by the arm; besides—he was my 
losing woman’s nature; she spoke of even my \ brother. I did not forget that. I did not touch 
mother gratefully, gently. ^ him, though he came close, trembling with rage. 

“See, John,” she said, “I owe her my life, s “Go out, Clayton Lashley,” I said, quietly. 
Whatever she has been to me since, she took $ “I would rather you had not entered here. It 
me when I was a helpless baby, and reared me. £ was so pure before!” 

I owe her that debt. Some day I may be able > “What is this girl to you?” he asked, his 
to pay it.” :> voice as Bteady now &b mine. 

I said nothing, only held her tanned little $ Esther answered him. My poor little lame 
hand closer. It was very beautiful to me, this $ girl, with her earnest face and trustful eyes, 
saintly forgiveness. We walked in an opposite $ facing him, as pure as Ithuriel, when he stood 
direction from our “Home” at first, that no one s before Satan. “I love him,” she said, in a low 
might trace us, then turned to it through the j; v °i ce * “Very soon I will be his wife. That is 
bills. $ what I am to him, Clayton.” 

It was a clear September day; the hills were \ In an instant he was calm. There was not a 

beginning to forget their soft green, and glow $ trace of passion in his face or voice, 

crimson, and gold, and purple. The air too!; “I am sorry, Esther,” he said, gravely. “I 
was condensing into the yellow, thick light of l hoped you would have cared for mo.” He 

autumn, lay moveless, like molten gold, between \ stopped. Was this manliness, or art only? “I 

heaven and earth. How close it brought them $ never will come between you and happiness,” 
together! How near God seemed to me, walk- \ he said, after a pause. “And you, John—are 
ing in its still light, holding her hand in mine! $ my brother.” He held out his hand, and grasped 
We came at last, passing through the pine \ mine firmly. 

forests, their dry, crisp carpet of brown crack- $ I was baffled—ashamed to doubt. Yet I did 
Hag beneath our feet, to the nook where the $ not believe. He stopped even—such was his 
little farm lay. The soft sunset light reddened i self-control—to drop a pleasant word to me, 
it—each a glory of hope it seemed. For a mo- \ before he went out, upon the taste and skill I 
meat my little Esther stood solemn, subdued, ^ had shown. 

then her light girlish fancy broke out in a $ “A new talent in a Lashley,” he said, with 
mischievous gayety. She always covered her < & smile meant to be cheerful. “I will not stay, 
deepest feeling thus. s John. It is not a heart-warming home to me. 

44 Only a week longer,” I said, “and I will go $ I loved little Esther here.” And he left us, 
to the river; and when I come back—the Home $ and walked slowly down the cove, 
will be a home, the happiest in the world!” \ I watched his retreating figure fVom the gate. 

She answered only by a nervous laugh. “No- * So simple and natural bad been his words, not 
thing more to be done, John,” she Baid, with a i; hiding his disappointment, that, as I said, I was 
curious, matronly little air that becaroo her well, s thoroughly put at bay, looked after him, sor- 
“Only the curtains to taek up. You can come $ rowfully, even thinking I had wronged him. 
tad do that to-morrow.” J Yet when I left the hills, I did not leave my 
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Esther in this den we called Home. I took her ; quire after home. A different man. God had 
from there, openly, to a neighbor, and there s touched me; taken the soul from mo, I think, 
asked shelter for her until my return. I am | “I am your wife, Clayton.” In my long life- 
gUd of that now; glad that, so far as I could, J time I fought down the memory of the roica 
I guarded her from the fate that overtook her. $ that had uttered those words. I would forget. 

God help me! There is not much to say. I $ I did. I never wrote back to Virginia. I never 
have no mind to spin it into a tragedy. Take J asked of those old days. They died out of mj 
the bare facts, and know what they are to me. $ life as a thing that never bad been. Whether 
My mother grew ill while I was gone, in those $ she had lived or died, mattered nothing to me: 
few days—died at last. Esther came to nurse i she was dead to me, until that night in San 
her—a brute would have done it. So, there, in * Francisco, when she came to me—God knows 
the hands of those two creatures—God forgive $ from whence!—an old, bent woman, and cried, 
me, if I hate the blood in my veins that is J out of the depth of some utter need, “John 
theirs!—they tortured, tempted her. Even ^ Lashley, help!” Then I rose, and went to her. 
Robert was not there, to defend her from the ^ Do you understand now? 
maddening strait they brought her to. My s I left Donnell, and went to the edge of the 
mother was dying. She took the girl's bands, jj deck, looking down into the water, noting—so 
and dragged her over the bed until her face $ curiously do surface-trifles infest our deepest 
touched her own, livid, with tho death-foam on s passion—how its color had changed into a dull 
her lips. She told her all she had done for her, ^ brown, with a gleam of phosphorescent light in 
when she was a helpless baby; upbraided her > the depths. 

with the life sho had given her, the shelter oH Well, I knew all. 44 Never was so pure a woman, 
years; prayed her, with her dying breath, to \ who fell into so foul a depth.” The world had 
give herself to this boy she loved. And Esther \ agreed with him; her crime had been mads 
—yielded. \ a nine-days’ wonder of. They believed—this 

I forgivo her—she was mod. The ourse of ^ charitable world—that this Esther, my poor 
the dying woman terrified her reason away—a > little lamiter! bad gone forward, with tho stony 
woman to whom she owed life. jj eyes from which she looked last at me, and taken 

Let it be. Three weeks afterward, I returned, i* upon herself a fate, for which the lost even hare 
going to the house where I had left her—to find % no parallel. There had not been one to think 
that she was gone. I came homo. The old her innocent. Coarse men felt the little purity 
homestead was deserted. Robert had not yet $ within them revolt at her name; women, gentle, 
returned, and the servants had wandered off, jj Christian women, had driven her, starving and 
as blacks do, from a house where death had 5 thirsty, from their doors—would not give her a 
been. It was a cold October evening. I left s cup of cold water. God’s mercy, they thought, 
the hills and struck into the path for our Home, n was not for her—or theirs. Did I believo it? I? 
44 Wherever the others might be, doubtless she $ Men are curiously fashioned. I stood—the 
was there, waiting for me. A pretty fancy!” ' keen, sagacious broker, you know—tapping 
So I came to the Home, just as tho sun set. s with my fingers on a barrel, weighing probabi- 
8 het 0 <u there! There was a light smoke curling J lities, remembering the depth of fierce, latent 
up from the trees. I hurried to the gate. There \ passion in her soul—knowing that, with that 
was a woman kneeling in the littlo garden-patch, $ whole passion, she loathed this man, Clayton 
clearing away tho weeds. It was Esther—but S Lashley—counting the days, the nights, the 
Esther stricken with age. Years had fallen on } years, when he held her there, a weak, helpleas 
her since I had seen her last. She looked up: $ girl, in tho little home, where sho had dreamed 
stony, returning my look with one that meant ^ of being/a happy wife—my wife: the old story 
nothing—a vacant, idiotio stare! Clayton \ of the woman bound forever to a corpse worn 
lounged out of tho door, and lazily came $ nothing to this. In tho very room, sacred to 
near me. “I took your house, John, think- } her pure, womanly love, he forced his presence, 
ing your bird would prefer the nest she had ^ his embraces on her, holding her with his pale, 
helped to build. My wife now. Speak, Esther $ snaky eye, his whiskey-poisoned breath on her 
—love! Tell him it is true.” She looked up J lips. And so—the end. It was a strange story, 
again, like an automaton. 44 Yes, true. I am < unreal, as I looked about at tho crowd of buei- 
your wife, Clayton.” That was all. < ness-men, and pleasant-faced women, promc- 

For the rest, I know nothing. Only that, a $ nading the deck—at the heaps of barrels, and 
month after, I found myself out in the western «: boxes—tho smoking—the newspapers—thojok- 
wilderness, never to return, never even to in- i ing; why, a deed of crime and passion like thin 
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belonged only to the board* of a theatre. What ^ hands. The woman was lazy, dirty, half-drunk 
Mold theee snug merchants, or their dressy $ most of the time, with but one trace of the soul 
wires, know of such passions? Know? There ^ men nnd women are popularly supposed to hare 
was net one of them to whom these things were s about her—her passionate love for a little boy, 
act real and oonwnonplaoe. Every one of those $ her child, whom—the surest proof of her love— 
newspapers held a dozen such histories. $ she kept delicately clean. 

That was the way my head treated Donnell’s \ This morning, the woman had gone into the 
story. Underneath, John Lashley, as he had ^ furnace-room, and the child, escaping from her, 
been forty years ago, struggled madly with it, \ ran to the railing, and peeped through. Sud- 
forcing it down, a mean, pitiful lie; holding to ^ denly I heard it cry, and, looking around, saw 
his breast the loving, pure little wife he had ^ its blue dress flutter aud sink under a huge 
lost—soothing her, petting her, saying, “/ be- Slump of mud and iee. The captain shouted, 
lieve in you, Esther. You are mine—always £ deck hands rushed, cursed, dragged at ropes; 
■unci*’ $ the oabin passengers crowded the deck, women 

crying and fainting; the mother standing mo- 
CHAPTER IV. s tionless, pushing up her red shook of hair with 

A bright, frosty day, in early January. I $ both hands. All she said was, “I down’t un¬ 
locked down into the water again, to-day; but ij dherstand. Billy! Billy!” Two or three of the 
It was the foaming, ash-colored Ohio now, not^ men, stout swimmers, had Bwung themselves 
the Pacific. Our boat, the Orient, was a stout $ overboard; but the child was nowhere to be 
etern-wheel steamer, such as ply that river in ; seen. A young man, a slight, small boned fel¬ 
low water. 8he was laden with freight, for * low, was dragging off his boots and coat beside 
Pittsburgh, and passengers, who came and J me. “ He is under the wheel,” he said, quietly, 
went at every city or coaling-station along the s “I’ll get him. Throw me a rope, if the boat 
shores. The river was muddy as usual, choked s draws too strongly for me.” He threw himself 
with broken masses of ioe, from the upper $ in, diving to the wheel, where the suotion was 
streams, that clogged the way, and made the \ strongest, ignorant or careless of the danger, 
sturdy little boat puff and snort, indignantly £ A moment after he reappeared, holding the 
bluffing them aside. The shores were flat until j child, and, catching by a spar, threw it up to 
we came into the Virginia country; then the $ the captain, and then pulled himself up. The 
bills rose precipitous from the water, clothed $ woman went off into an Irish outcry of bless- 
with cedars and oaks. Natural, familiar, every \ ings and sobs; while the ladies gathered round 
step of the way now. I was nearing home. My \ the child, each one thinking, no doubt, “If it 
plans were quite definite now. I should find s had been mine!” But I was roost interested 
Robert living in the old homestead, I knew. J in the young fellow who had saved it. What 
They told me the Lashley estate had grown, j strong, brawny muscles ho had under his 
ander bis care, until it rivaled a German prin- \ woman’s skin! Good cricketer or boxer, I 
cipality. If Esther still lived, she would linger j| knew. It warmed my heart to see physical 
somewhere near the old place, I knew. I was $ nerve and vigor like that. A face, too, that 
going there. J wanned and heartened you, as he shook back 

It was cheery, bright weather, ns I said. The $ the dripping hair, and laughed, wringing it out 
passengers were wide-awake, hearty Southern- $ —a manly man’s face, brave, hopeful, tender, 
ers, Western merchants, Kentucky drover?, as “That was nobly done, sir!” said some one 
few fastidious, delicate-faced women; strangers $ near him. 

to each other before, yet fraternizing, as was $ “Pooh! You wouldn’t make a hero out of a 
the habit on those Western cafry-alls before the s fellow for a ducking like that! I’m not hurt,” 
war, in a pleasant, hearty way. $ hurrying through the crowd. “Not hurt. 

Shortly after we left Cairo, I was sitting, J Emmy,” in an earnest whisper, as he passed 
*»e day, with the captain, on some boxes in the s a young girl who stood leaning against a post, 
lower deck. I rather liked the man. He had $ going off to change his clothes, 
my own whim of silence. A fellow-feeling, I ^ I looked involuntarily at “Emmy.’ 7 A childish, 
•oppose, drew us together; for, except to my- s innocent faee looking out from a fur hood; the 
telf, I saw him speak to no one. during the ij oheeks pale, the crimson lips very tremulous, 
voyage, unless when he was compelled to do < the big brown eyes full of tears. She turned 
94 ^ away, and went np to the cabin. 

There wa* an frisb woman near us, a steerage 5 “A fine young chap that.” said the gruff 
pteaenger, whose husband was one of the deek- \ oaptain, when the bustle was over, and we were 
fob XLIIL—8 
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seated at our smoking again. “ And a nice > is a crowd on deck, and she takes his arm, and 
little girl, that, crying for him.” $ off they go right before the she-dragon’s eyes. 

I nodded. $ She daren’t say a word as there’s people near. 

“Great favorite on board. Got a cheery, en- > So they go, slow pacing up and down in the 
oouraging way with him, as if he was friends < moonlight. I takes care to order the guard 
with God and the world. Somehow young faces i> from that side of the boat.” 
like that always seem to say, * Trust in God and $ The old man’s eyes twinkled with fun. I 
_go forward.’” ji laughed at the vein of romance turned up in 

I was a little astonished at the captain’s poetic > such an odd digging as a smoke-dried river- 
notion; but thinking it true enough, said no- ^ captain. 

thing. \ “Where are they from, did you say, this 

“I’ll tell you,” he said, after a pause. “You \ Romeo and Juliet of yours?” 
wouldn’t think that youngster had anything of J “Virginia—some border county. Jim Pike, 
mystery about him; yet there’s the queerest \ he knows them. They was raised together in 
dodge taking place on this boat, along of him, < the same house—her father. Name of Lashley.” 
as ever crossed my observation.” s “No fate in this?” I thought, as I rose ab- 

I looked attention, and he went on. £ ruptly, and left the captain without a word. 

“ He come aboard at a little town above \ Robert’s daughter—this girl; and her cousin— 
Orleans. Before the boat left its starting-place, s whose son was ho? “Clayton Lashley’s and— 

I got a letter from him engaging two state- $ Esther’s?” God forbid! 

rooms: two, mind you. Well, he oome aboard, \ I went into the cabin up on the upper deck, 
as I said, at that landing at night. No one took \ driven by an impulse I could not master. My 
speeial account of him, or if he was alone, or \ nerves grew weak for the first time. I must 
not. But the next morning he was in one of' see him, this boy—her son—a part of herself; 
liis state-rooms, the other was locked, and never J hear him speak. He was up on the top of the 
is opened, except late at night, when he goes in $ boat talking politics with some half-dozen gen- 
and shuts himself up. The guard swears he J tlemen. What clear, manly tones he had, dis¬ 
hears voices, this young fellow’s arguing, com- \ tinct and low—like hers. Eager too in thought, 
manding, and a low, feeble cry like an animal’s. \ rapid in conclusion—like her! I drew near to 
If it’s a human being he has there, I don’t know s listen; her soft brown eye, purely cut features, 
when he feeds it, or how. If it’s a beast, what $ mobile mouth, Esther Lashley’s son. Thank 
is he so secret about it for? Though,” after $ God! Not one trace of Clayton in him. His 
another silence, “I incline to that last opinion s race perished with him when he died. Was he 
myself, for, at times, being in the cabin, I’ve $ dead? I must know that. For I was striving 
heard a low scratching against the panel of that \ hard not to believe Donnell’s story, 
locked state-room door, and one night a low, jj From this moment I felt that my hour for 

whinnying sort of cry, like an ape, or some i> work had come. I laid aside my silent habit, 

creature in pain.” \ and began to arrange my plans. I went up to 

“Who is this young man?” I asked. ji the group and joined, as was not improper then 

“Everything that is clever, and reputable, ^ to do, in their desultory talk. Fortune favored 
and likeable. A young lawyer in Western Vir- i me. One by one dropped off, and I was left 
ginia, or Pennsylvania, they tell me, a nephew j alone with young Lashley. I turned to him 
and heir of one of the richest landholders there- i smiling. 

about. He’s as generous-hearted, cheery aj “Accidentally I heard your name, and am 
young fellow as I’d wish to see: passengers \ tempted to claim you for an acquaintance. A 
mightily taken with him. If you’d come all | long time ago I knew—your mother. Is she yet 
the way with us, you’d have seen that. That \ alive?” 

young girl—cousin of his—same name, did ye j He held out his hand cordially. “I never 
see? Well, there’s a pretty story there, going * have met any one who knew her. I never did. 
on. I always had a bit of an eye for a love \ She died in giving birth to me. You knew my 
affair, old as I am. That young couple don’t \ uncle, Robert Lashley? He adopted me.” 
know anybody outside of their two selves, 1^ I understood: they bad kept his mother’s fate 
guess. The young lady’s under charge of s|a secret from him. It was kindly done. Lika 
Louisiana high-flyer, going home to Virginia, S Robert. Clayton toas dead then? That part of 
and this Louisiana woman keeps between them; ^ Donnell’s story, at least, was true, 
the young chap don’t get near her except in the t “My name is Pressley,” he said, touching 
evening, and then be goes up to her when there $ his hat. 
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I did not give him mine in return. How s and brought up in the house with his cousin, 
could I? Pressley Lashley was thoroughly well- i; Yet there was between them a distance, a for- 
born and bred. He did not suffer his. face to ^ mality of intercourse unaccountable. What 
alter at my rnde silence, and, perceiving with a £ obstacle lay between them which their fresh 
quick instinct, that his questions about his $ young love had to fight down? Pressley was 
mother pained me, was silent on that theme: $ poor, it might be. My brother Robert might 
though I saw how eager at heart he was to jj refuse her to him for that cause. Or else—the 
fcnow. It vexed me to disappoint the boy. i; shadow crossed me again. Was it that? He 
Bat after that he was constantly near me: an $ would be kind to the boy, just, and generous; 
earnest, cordial-hearted man, true as truth him-^ but he would not suffer blood so foul as that 
self, and never doubting others. of Clayton and Esther Lashley’s son to mingle 

He made himself my daily companion; was I ^ with his own. There was an absolute pain in 
glad he did? Why, it was like bringing back s the thought. This boy was, from the first, 
the old days with their warmth and holiness, n strangely near, dear to me. I, who never had 
This boy, with his fresh young heart, with her > a son, began to know what fathers feel for 
face and figure, the very trick bf her voice, s Esther’s child. It warmed me, made my pulse 
might have been her son and mine. I oFten s beat faster to even hear his steps. It was a 
have wondered since if he suspected what his $ good omen, this meeting with him—an omen 
mother had been to me; if that was the reason s that if his mother lived I should find her. 

why he was so tender, so shy in offering his * For two days I was silent to the boy; then I 

friendship to the old solitary man? I think | resolved to make myself known to him. We 
he did. His instincts were vivid as a woman’s. J had grown into a curious knowledge of each 
Yet open as he was, on all other things, there s other in that time; were seldom apart; instinct 
were two where he was secret as the grave. $ (I believe in instinct, as every one with open 
His love for this young girl, his cousin, and s eyes in the world does) taught each that the 
the mystery of the locked room. * ^ other had some power over his coming life. 

I watched the girl—Robert’s daughter, closely. $ The boy was troubled by it more than I, not 
I liked her, thought her even worthy of Press- s knowing the tie that bound us together, 
ley. Not because she was so fair and young, \ One evening it had rained heavily. I put on 

but because there was about her a fresh sin- ^ my overcoat and shawl, and seated myself on 

eerily, impulsiveness in every gesture that s the upper deck in a safe shelter, watching the 
argued well for her heart. The blood did not $ heavy drops in the water, and the dull, sodden 
spring more quickly to her cheek, nor the tears $ sky overhead. It gave mo a cozy, home-like 
to her eye, than earnest, eager words to her s feeling to be wrapped np under shelter, though 
lips. It satisfied me too, her feeling for her $ it was as a transient passenger on a river 
cousin, it was deep, and pure, and maidenly. $ steamer. Pressley had sauntered up and stood 
She went, in defiance of her rich, vulgar chape- s leaning on the railings, dropping now and then 
rone, with such quiet dignity to his side every $ a careless remark. Watching my face, I saw, 
evening, modest and firm, with a light in her $ with the doubtful, perplexed look I had seen 
eyes that said. Whom God hath joined, who s him give several times. Looking up suddenly 
shall put asunder? So Esther had come to me $ I caught it. 

once. s “Of what does my face remind you? Be 

And so, thinking of that old loss out of my s frank now.” 
life, for which nothing could atone, I took an- $ “Only my uncle Robert’s,’* he said, his face 
other purpose into my heart; to save this boy ^ coloring ingenuously. “You must pardon me. 
from such a loss, to so mako myself his fate, as t The likeness is a strange one.” 
to insure him this wife that would bless him ; 5 “The family traits of the Lashleys are Btrongly 
would save him as Esther could have saved me. ij marked, Pressley,” I said. “Sit down, I have 

s something to tell you. I have a fancy that I 
$ may be of use to you in some way, in some 
CHAPTER Y. $ future time. For that reason I think it is best 

With this newly-discovered object in view, I $ to disclose a secret to you which I bad meant 
kept a close and watchful scrutiny upon Press- $ to hold yet a little longer. Your uncle Robert 

ley and the young girl. There was something $ had a brother Johu, who-” 

in their intercourse I could not comprehend. I $ “Died, sir!” he said, hastily, looking intently, 
knew from the young man's own lips that he \ sharply in my face. 

bad been taken by hie unde, when an infant, i I laughed. “Hie family are determined he 
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shall be extinct, at any rate, without giving him 
a chance to plead against sentence of death. I 
think.” 

“You do not mean-” 

“I mean, boy, that I am a Lashley as well as 
yourself, with whatever shame or honor may 
accrue to the name. John Lashley, as you see.” 

He stood a moment bewildered, then held out 
his hand. “I almost had forgotten to welcome 
you. But—forty years? My uncle John was 
a very young man when he left home, I have 
heard them say-” 

“Very young. And comes back. Look at 
me!” I uncovered my head, that he might see 
the gray hairs and the yellow, wrinkled fore¬ 
head. 

The boy stooped eagerly forward, reading my 
face with his keen, youthful instinct. He was 
anxious; he did not know me, the warm Lash¬ 
ley blood was glad to claim kindred: but it was 
a shy, reserved instinct also. 

I could not confess how I shrank before that 
boy’s eyes—every mean deed I had done—every 
sharp bargain rose up before me, and made me 
cower. He drew back with a half-sigh, yet 
holding my hand in his more warmly. 

“Very like my uncle Robert. I wonder I did 
not guess your secret sooner.” 

“But what, boy? What is the difference be¬ 
tween my brother and me? Speak out boldly. 
I am anxious to know. Kindred may be candid. 
And remember I have known no kindred for 
forty years.” 

The frank young faoe was clouded. “You 
have not been so happy a man as your brother, 
uncle John, and-” 

“Therefore am not so good a one? Eh? 
Better philosophy than you think. It needs 
influences and touches that I hare never known 
to smooth out the crabbed lines on mouth and 
chin. Pressley, sit here. I want to talk to 
you. I’ll tell you why I told you this. Blood 
is strong, they say. From the first moment I 
knew you were Esther’s child, you were dif¬ 
ferent to me from all other men. A foolish old 
man? Hungry for what belongs only to youth, 
affection, and kindness? Well, well, that may 
be, but I could not help it. Your thought about 
me is true, boy. We’ll not talk sentiment; but 
it is sound gospel that, if my life had been bet¬ 
ter fed with happiness, it would have been more 
healthful.” 

I stopped. I could not go on for a few mo¬ 
ments. How heavy the sky lay in the soggy 
air, the rain falling steadily and slow! The 
wind blew keenly. 

The boy sat by me, his eyes full of trouble— 


my trouble. He wrapped his worsted comforter 
about my neck to keep the aiT out. A trifle, 
but it,meant much to me and him. My son, if 
I had a son, would have done that for me. 

“Boy,” I said, “I do not wish your life to be 
like mine. Let it be as hard a struggle, it will 
do you good. Work your own way up, fight 
fate, but take love along with you. Let me 
help you, Pressley. I am more powerful than 
you think. Be frank with me.” 

I paused, not looking at him. Turning oiy 
face rather to the sobbing rain on the muddy 
bill shore, for I would not take his confidence 
unwillingly frodt him. His eyes were giving it 
without his control now. 

After awhile he laughed cheerfully. “I have 
only a boy’s trouble. I oan conquer it. You 
see I was reared indolently; my uncle Robert, 
to be kind, as it is his nature to be, brought me 
up as his son would have been, if he had one. 
With neither care nor forethought for the 
future. Every wish I had was gratified; if it 
had been the half of his fortune I craved, he 
would have indulged me at last, I believe. I 
only asked one thing of him, and that he re¬ 
fused.’*" 

“I know.” 

“Do you know? Well, uncle Jehn, as I said, 
it is a small trouble in the eyes of others. It 
shall be small in mine too, for I mean to fight 
it down,” with a nervous laugh. “I’ll win at 
last. ‘Trust in God,’ and then * paddle your 
own canoe,’ you know the song says.” 

Through the stained glftss windows of the 
skylight in the cabin, I could see the young girl 
of whom we spoke. How pure and fair she 
was! Yet with the warm woman’s blood ting¬ 
ing her cheek and heaving in her bosom. Wirh 
the latent fire of passion, temper—call it what 
you will—that makes a woman worth a true, 
generous man’s love. 

Pressley saw her too. “She’s worth oaring 
for, uncle John?” his eyes dim. My hero, 
Pressley, had a woman’s heart. Ail heroes 
have. 

I nodded. What was the use of saying any¬ 
thing? No matter how ardent my praise had 
been, it would have disgusted him as feeble. 

“Do you know what comes between you?” I 
said. “Robert did not use to be unreasonable.” 

“He never was. Nor given to whims. And 
he loves me as liis son. I believe him honest 
when he says that. But he says the bar be¬ 
tween us is fatal as death. Last June be told 
inc this: sending Emmy away to avoid me. To 
New Orleans they took her. But the little thing 
was brave. She told her father God had made 
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us one, and that though ho had tho power to } I told you that the bench on which we sat 
keep us apart, she wee no less mine. I left The \ was on the upper deck. The outer doors of the 
Oaks—that's the Lash ley place, you know!” S state-rooms had 6mall panes of glass, extend- 
“I know.” ^ mg above the floor at our feet, according to the 

“ I could not stay. I went up to Pittsburg, j customary habit of building such small stern- 
and got some business there. Had no profes- > wheel boats. The doors of Pressley's state- 
sion, you know. But I have a place as ship- ^ room were close at our side. This, to render 
ping-clerk that pays well. I’m saving every * clear what I am about to tell you. 
dollar. I tell you, uncle John, that goes hard,” j He turned to me, as if he had been meditating 
with a laugh, sorrowful for something more than \ on what I had said. 44 There are some fates—out- 
the dollars. \ side oircumstances, I mean,” he said, 44 against 

“It won't hurt you, learning to save.” ^ which we cannot struggle. A man may lock up 

44 No. I have not seen Emmy since June, s the skeleton in his house-~cover it as he will; 
wntil now. It was not intentional, my meeting j but it is there.” 

her. I will do nothing dishonorable. I got s 44 No,” I answered, cheerfully; 44 there is np 
on the boat at a point above New Orleans, and $ ghost which cool courage and a trust in God 
found her here, going home. I shall tell her $ will not lay.” 

father how it chanced, and what I have said to £ He did not answer. I saw a nervous twitch- 
h*r. I know she must submit to his authority s ing about his mouth, as of one who kept down 
now; bat, some day, I will win.” $ some intolerable pain. There had been a pecu- 

There was a long silence. $ liar sound which had attracted my attention in 

44 Many years ago,” I said, at last, 44 there \ the last few minutes: a low purring and scratch- 
was an evil fate, I think, Pressley, stretched $ ing, as if some animal were trying to escape 
its hand out, and thrust it into our family. My jl through wooden panels. I wondered if Pressley 
life has been shriveled up by it. But^yours $ heard it. He became instantly silent, still, his 
shall not be, if my hand is strong, and the good $ face rigid with attention; then began to talk 
God reigns.” I had lifted my hat involun- > again, as though he would drown out all echo 
tarlly. s of it. 

44 Amen!” he said, in a low voice. $ The boat was grounding heavily against the 

44 1 know what bar has risen before you to s rocks on the shore, the fog growing so heavy 
keep you from her, I think. I do not blame j that the pilot had lost her bearing. A damp, 
Robert. But I can balk it. I will . For my noisome fog. Suddenly, from under or beside 
soul's sake and yours.” s my feet, as it were, came a sharp, fierce, whin- 

He asked no questions; that was strange. $ nying cry, like a horse in mortal agony; the 
Now and then, too, a curious shadow had ^ glass of the state-room door was shivered to 
crossed his face, as if he held some thought $ pieces, and a bony arm—whether of an ape or 
secret. There had been a sudden silence in $ a human being, I know not, but whose claws 
his talk, as if there were a literal fate behind ^ even were overgrown with hair—was thrust 
him, clutching him now and then with its $ out. Groping in the darkness, olutching—like 
skinny band. It puzzled, baffled me. Was this ? one who drowns, sinks in depths of death—and 
my open-hearted boy that I was learning to l again—the low, awful ory. 
trust so utterly? The old Btory which the cap- \ My companion started to his feet, his face 
tain had told of the locked state-room recurred $ white, clammy; but not a word escaped him. 
to me. What was this mystery ha held there ? \ He, at least, was not unprepared for the appa- 
Wbatever it was, I felt assured that it, and not j rition. He thrust the arm baok, with a some- 
his life's trouble, caused this unquiet look of j thing very like a muttered prayer, 
pain on his face. One was open, bare, to be ^ 44 Will you come away?” he said, turning to 

battled with, and subdued. The other— what ij me. 44 There is something there no man must 
was it? I fancied—the ghost of some crime, £ look on; you, least of all.” 
some foal mystery that dared not see the light, l I had turned from him before he spol^e. In- 
We sat silent, side by side. It was a dull, $ tense as my curiosity and wish to help him was, 
•ombre evening, as I said. The rain had ceased, * I dared not drag out his skeleton to view, 
but the sky, the crouching hills, the sluggish l “Wait here,” he said, hurriedly. “It is ne- 
river were soaked with a breathless fog, dark, ^ cessary. I will go below. If any one oomes 
poisonous, motionless. Only the boat moved J: this way, detain them. Don’t let my disgrace 
slowly, with great pants, like the moan of an $ be made public. She—she must not know 
exhausted beast. * of &*• 
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He left me, going down the steps to the cabin. % few days remaining of the voyage, never ap- 
I waited until I heard his key tarn in the lock \ proached that part of the deck again. My 
of the state-room. Then followed again the | boy’s secret was his own. I would not filch it 
purring, caressing sound—and silence. It was $ from him. 

conquered. I turned away, and, during the ^ (to bb contincbd.) 


THE GREAT CATHEDRAL. 

BT A HUT CONTRIBUTOR. 


Cast from thee the thought that binds worship to place! 
God claims as His own every region of space: 

■Wherever warm gratitude throbs through thy breast, 

Or a childlike petition to Him is addressed; 

Wherever the tear of repentance may fall— 

Jehovah is near thee, to answer tby call. 

Aloft on tbb mountain, or deep in the rale. 

Or where the strained cordage creaks loud in the gale; 
Where the hammer is sounding with clamorous din, 

Or t!»© cotton-mist rises tho factory within— 

Jehovah is near thee, and hallow'd the ground, 

Where the heart’s adoration its altar hath found. 

Where the soldier is watching, the night-star his torch; 
Where the lone shepherd makes the wild ravine his church; 
Where the fond mother teaches a prayer to her child; 
Where the emigrant’s axe echoes loud through tho wild; 
O’er earth or o’er ocean, roam whither you will, 

A mighty Cathedral encircles yon still. 

Where war rushes on, in impetuous mood, 

And the ground is all crimsoned with patriot blood— 
Where the cannon’s fierce smoke glooms the shuddering sky, 
And tbo shell shrieks along with a demon’s fell cry— 

In prayer to Jehovah thy la«t breath expend: 

“GodI prosper the right, and my country defend!" 


Cast away, too, the thought that binds worship to timet 
Each hour for Itself claims the privilege sublime: 

When the gray streak of morning stole forth o’er the 
And the stars ’gan to fade as the glory increased— 

A voice—heard ye not?—pealing loud on thine ear: 

“Kneel, worshiper, kneel! Thy Creator is near!” 

And when the soft brightness dies sadly away. 

At the hour so solemn that closes tho day; 

When the twilight’s first star comes to watch in the dry; * 
Like Faith o’or a death-bed, with Heaven-lit eye— 

Then bend thee and pray, that Eternity's night 
May be starry and calm with a soul-soothing light. 

When a new immortality dawns on the earth. 

With the cry of a babe at the hour of its birth, 

And a mother’s rapt kiss on its lips is impress’d, 

And ttfl infant's asleep on its Heaven—her breast— 

Can ye stifle the feeling that thrills heart and brain: 

“ May God’s choicest blessings fall soft on the twain P* 

When love weeps and watches, and hushed is the room, ■ 
As a soul struggles forth to meet God and Its doom— 

When the grandeur and mystery of death are around. 

With the eye’s parting gaze, and the bosom's last sound— 
Will tho eager petition thy spirit not move: 

“God l receive the worn soul to Thy pity and love 1” 


THE ANGEL. 

BT DON LLOYD WYMAN. 


The sky Is dark, and tho air Is keen, 

Tho ground is white with a full of snow; 

No more tho tender violets blow, 

Nor lilies under the warm winds lean: 

Tis night withont, and night within— 

My soul is heavy with fear and sin. 

With hare brow, smft by the icy breath 
Of /Eolus, far in the frosty North, 

I stand in the midnight. Looking forth, 

I see, o’er tho desolate sleep of death. 

Low In tho West, tho young moon stand: 

A gold bow, droppod from the Centaur's band. 

I look to tho noavens to find content, 

Yst not into Heaven, I fear, I fear! 

Ah! God, illumine the cloudy sphere 
Of mine eye, and hew, in tho sheer ascent 
To thee, a few rough steps, wherein 
My feet may cling In the flight from sin. 

An angel sat in a wicked town; 

Aronud him revoled a maddened crew 
Of drunken devils, who raged, and threw 


Him curses and jeers, despite his crown— 

And, though he prayed, with a tongue divine. 
They hade him drink of the bestial wine. 

My soul is he who sat in the street 
Of the cursed town; and,’though he strive, 
With desperate strength, the teeming hive 
Of demons drag him at their feet— 

And, maimed of spirit, and bonnd of hand. 

He prays release from the horrid band. 

The darker the night, the brighter the stars; 

Yet a single star, In a turbulent night 
Of storm and horror, may lose its light 
Ere it force a beam through the prisoning bars 
Of the clouds that hovsr within the dark. 

To drown the rays of the alien spark. 


I cling to tho slippery cliffs in fear. 

While, overleaning the golden rails, 

A sinless, Morions face unveils, 

And stretches a band to me. Ah I dear 
la the face of Hopei Yet, woe on woe! 

For hell’s month lies where I fain would go t 
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BY JULIA A. BURDICK. 


Shall I ever forget that unhappy day whose \ 
miseries arise before me, even now, with such J 
terrible distinctness? jj 

The long, dusty road wound like a huge yel- J 
low serpent up the hillside, and concealed its s 
farther course in the forest of stunted pines $ 
and half-grown hemlocks on the top. On either $ 
side lay freshly ploughed fields with not a blade s 
of verdure to enliven the vast stretch of brown; £ 
and back of me the great, busy, dusty town, ^ 
from whence a thousand clanging discords came \ 
up to my ear, blended and mellowed by the dis- $ 
tance into a roar like that of far off, muffled $ 
artillery. Imagine a desert, sterile, desolate, l 
and silent as the eternal night of the infinite j 
reaches of moonless and starless space, and \ 
these arid, lifeless sand-plains fainting and fad- j 
tag still in the glare of a fierce, unwinking sun, ^ 
wid you have the scene that mocked my tor- \ 
tored eyes. \ 

The old gate-keeper looked at me curiously $ 
as I walked by. He was only one of the many £ 
phantoms that I passed on my way. One of$ 
these ghouls raised his hat, as I met him, and ij 
another spoke to me. He was an old friend, j: 
hut I scarcely knew that I had ever seen such J 
a face out of the hideous dreams of my child- \ 
hood, when half-human monsters assailed me s 
on the verge of diaiy cliffs, or bore me aloft \ 
among nightmare-laden clouds to hurl me down, > 
down, into unfathomable abysses. The smile <: 
▼ith which he greeted me was almost fiendish; \ 
his voice came up from pits of darkness, and < 
was a concentration of malioe, hate, and all s 
wickedness. Was his sardonic grin evoked by ij 
* similar contortion of muscle and nerve in my 
own face? I asked myself the question. No, $ 
tar though my breath came short and quiok, $ 
•ad there were demons of anger nnd pride in ^ 
®7 heart, tearing each other like caged giants, $ 
I was assured that I had permitted no signs of $ 
the wretchedness within to undermine the rigid $ 
tranquillity 0 f my smile, or rise through the $ 
onloi tones of my voice. £ 

Presently the hot sand began to burn through \ 
*7 thin shoes, and, when I reached the margin $ 
the was glad to seat myself in the $ 

d Qj ky dHKfcnd throw off my warm shawl and $ 
•*°* Into In a defiant mood now, 


and smiled contemptuously at my own weak¬ 
ness when I found that my anger had, after all, 
resulted in nothing better or worse than the 
gnawing out of the ends of two or three glove 
fingers, and the breaking apart of the little 
clasp that joined them at the wrist. What bit¬ 
ter thoughts were my companions! Ah, John 
Hamilton, if you had known to what uncharit¬ 
ableness toward the world; to what bitter feel¬ 
ings; to what fierce battles with all within me 
that was good as well as all that was bad, your 
insane desire to know how long you could play 
the tyrant, and how long I would play tho slave 
was leading me, would you have risked so much 
to gain so little? 

I had loved John Hamilton dearly, trusted 
him entirely, and now—it was all over. A 
woman utterly destitute of heart or soul, a 
beautiful incarnation of coquetry and deceit 
had won, without an effort, a love that was 
nothing to her, but more than my life to me. 
Even when I felt most secure in the possession 
of it, and triumphantly thought, “You may 
take him now, hut you cannot keep him; he 
values my little finger more than a thousand 
like you—and even then his heart was suffering 
itself to be drawn away from me. And then I 
thought, if she were only noble, and good— 
worthy the love of such a man, I could bear it 
better; but I—who had counted myself of so 
little worth in his eyes, and wondered, knowing 
that no rareness of beauty could ever enchain 
him, what good he had seen in me to love—I 
felt myself to be, in all womanly attributes, im¬ 
measurably her superior. 

Gradually my excited mood wore off, and 
more peaceful thoughts took possession of my 
mind. I was weary enough to be glad to sit 
still, and calm enough to watch, with some little 
pleasure, the snowy clouds chasing each other 
over the blue vault above, and their reflection 
crossing and recrossing the placid stream wind¬ 
ing through the valley at my feet. My reveries 
were interrupted by the tramp of approaching 
horses. A bend in the road concealed them 
from my view, but the soft rumbling of the 
carriage, and the even, concerted footfalls of 
the horses sounded unpleasantly familiar. It 
Was too late to retreat further back among the 
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trees; I could not conceal myself behind the 
slender trunk of the one on whose roots I sat; 
and then—it might not be John. 

As I feared, it was John, with a flush on his 
forehead, and a light in his eye, whose meaning 
I could not guess. He sprang from the car¬ 
riage and came up to me, whip in hand, and 
with a resolute air. 

“Maggie,’* Baid he, “are you ready to go 
home with me? I think you have admired this 
charming landscape long enough; if not, you 
shall come again to-morrow. Perhaps you have 
been sketching? No? Well, Eastman saw you 
here two hours ago, and reported your safety 
to your mother, and bI'bo to your humble ser¬ 
vant, who, with disheveled hair and streaming 
eyes, had vainly sought for you in every con¬ 
fectionery shop, fancy store, and dry-goods em¬ 
porium in town. Come, Maggie, your mother 
was really alarmed about you, and charged me 
not to return without you.” 

“Thank you very kindly, certainly I will go 
with you,” I replied, somewhat haughtily; and 
then added, “Dear mother! she is one of the 
few people in the world who are not always 
thinking of themselves.** 

I would not permit him to fold my shawl 
around me when I arose—an evidence of ill- 
feeling toward himself, which he noticed by a 
most provoking little shrug of the shoulders. 
In our peaceful days, it had been one of my 
greatest pleasures to allow him to do many 
things for me, which I could do a great deal 
better for myself, and this was one. Like many 
another awkward man, he could not wrap the 
lightest of shawls around me, without pulling 
my hair down to one side or the other, and 
pushing my collar up against my face. But 
what were collar disarranged, and straggling 
hair, to the delight of being served by such a 
man, in such a gentle way ? 

“John,” said I, after we were adjusted in the 
carriage sufficiently far apart to accord with 
my newly-acquired idea of propriety, “I should 
not go back with you if mamma had not sent 
for me. I regret very much that she should 
have asked you to perform such a disagreeable 
task.” I said this with all the dignity the oc¬ 
casion seemed to mo to demand, and bad the 
satisfaction of hearing John laugh at it most 
heartily. 

“Tour mother did not exactly send me; that 
is, I heard Eastman nay you were here, and 
asked if I might come for you. It depends 
entirely upon yourself whether or not it prove 
a disagreeable task. Let me look in your eyes 
and L can very soon tell,** peering around in 


my averted face. “Great pleasure,” he mut¬ 
tered, in a provokingly sarcastic way. 

“John,” said I, with an irrepressible burst 
of grief, “why do you wish to make me any 
more miserable? You know you don’t love me!” 

“My dear little Maggie, I have not said that 
I did love you! But I do, though, sensibly 
and visibly love you; better than my pet meer¬ 
schaum, better than—everything in the world 
except Brave. The only reason that I love yon 
less than Brave, is, because he does not get 
angry and rush off to the piny fortresses of 
Summit View, when I speak to another dog.” 

“ He would if he had a heart like mine,” I 
replied, between a ory and a laugh. 

“Yes, no doubt, but he has not, for which I 
cannot be sufficiently thankful. Brave’s affect ion 
for me is confiding and unselfish; yours is-” 

“Is wbat?” said I, angry again. 

“Is also. Now, Maggie, let us not quarrel 
any more at present, and yon exercise that 
sweet voice of yours in telling me of what 
heinous orime, or horrible breach of politeness 
I have been guilty which has offended you as 
deeply. That pout is much too beooming to be 
worn for me alone, save it for some one who 
win appreciate it. Now tell me why you aro 
angry.” 

“ Simply beeause I eboose to be,” I replied, 
after a pause, mortified to find that I had no 
tangible reason to give. 

“Because, because! a woman’s reason for 
everything unreasonable. You think Mr. East¬ 
man a Move of a fellow’ because , and you dia- 
like Miss Burton, than whom you have not a 
better friend in the world, because—you do not 
know why. It certainly cannot be because she 
likes me, that you hate her.” 

“Yes, I do hate herl” I exclaimed. “If H 
be wicked, then wicked I am. She is making 
me die, she has taken my life—more than my 
life. You are free, go to her if you love her 
better than me, and marry her too!” 

“Marry her too? I can’t marry you both, 
wouldn’t if I oould. I do not think my aunt 
would be a proper person for me to espouse in 
any event.” 

“John.” said I, “is Miss Burton really yoor 
aunt?” 

“Certainly she is my aunt, being my mother's 
youngest sister, and only a year older than my¬ 
self. Since the death of her adopted father, 
Mr. Burton, she has assumed his name in com¬ 
pliance with a request to that effect contained 
in his will.” 

“Why did you not tell ns6 before!” 

“I might give your faaotite answer, 4 hg- 
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cause;’ but I have a better reason, although it ^ and Niagara, were not four ridiculously self* 
is a cruel and selfish one. I was anxious to i satisfied and other-self satisfied people, 
know if your faith in me was as strong as you j Mr. and Mrs. John Hamilton are a model 
yourself thought it to be. Do not think that j couple. They never say, “My love,” or, “My 
you hare been the only sufferer. It has pained ) dear,” to each other, in public, and this is the 
me, beyond expression, to see how easily you \ best proof I can give that they do not come to 
were led to doubt me.” ^ harsh words in private. Mrs. John Hamilton 

“Pray, John, forgive me!” I cried. “Do you s (I allude to myself) is not a boastful woman; 
not know that it is because I could die easier > and you would never find out, by her saying bo, 
than give you up that it made me so wretched | that she knows very well why her own oozy 
to think that you loved another?” j little sitting-room, with the shaded lamp on the 

“And you will forgive me, and love Annie $ round table in front of the fire—the sewing- 
for my sake, until you can learn to love her for \ chair, with the basket of work close beside it— 
her own? She is a belle, but not so heartless \ the large easy-chair and slippers, a little way 
as you suppose; for, while she was flirting with { off—are things pleasant and enjoyable to her 
her nephew, she was not flirting with Charlie \ husband. She knows why he lingers so long 
Eastman.” \ over his coffee, in the morning, and then coaxes 

f had been working surreptitiously, for a long \ her to the street door, with him, before he will 
time, endeavoring to get a very plain, but very \ be convinced that it is late, and he must take 
suggestive gold ring off my third finger; but, J his good-by kiss and go. She knows why, when, 
after this revelation, I was well pleased to let it ^ one day, she found a few silver threads in her 
remain there. St. Panl’s Church saw a double j brown hair, he took her on his knees, and, lay- 
wedding, not long after; and I do not know why $ ing his hand on her head, whispered, “We are 
any person should say that the four who, two $ growing old, darling; but we will always love 
hours after the ceremony, were off for the lakes v each other just the same.” 


BLOW, GENTLE WINDS. 


BY MAST T. WILLIAMS. 


Blow, gentle winds of Autumn, upon this aching brow, 

And whisper to this weary heArt life’s daily broken vow; 

Of friendships pure and holy, of Cupid’s restless wing— 

Of all that should be good and true, thy flattering stanzas 
■lag. 

Trill your softest, sweetest, saddest notes to withered, faded 
flowers, 

Asd bear old memory back to Summer’s dear, departed 
hours; 

let purest melodies enwrap each fluttering felling leaf, 

And cheer with elfin music the heart bowed down with 
grief. 

1 base beard thy gentle murmurs, and my thoughts go 
back again 

To the side of those whose narrow beds are left to Heaven’s 
bright rain; 

For we wooed thy soug in childhood's hour—a oareless, 
happy band 

Upon the hillside where they sleep—in that loved and dis¬ 
tant land. 

OB we threw the dainty pebbles In the crystal stream be- 


And watched, in childish eagerness, the widening, wavy 
wreath. 


Though the horning tear of sorrow will oft unbidden flow, 
Yd we may e’en be thankful that they were called to go 
Zre the pall of grief fell o’er them, or their steps grew slow 
with cure— 


And walk 


earliest youth were darkened by 


iat they are lost to us in life, 
ey, and meet alone her strife, 


Than to know that still they lived, and tlieir love for os 
wore dead, 

And they would pass us coldly by In life’s busy, onward 
tread. 


“Better trust all,” the poet says, “and often be deceived, 

Than, doubting all, to doubt one heart that, if it wore be¬ 
lieved, 

Would kindle on the heart’s deep shrine the flame of Vesta’s 
fire, 

And wake life’s gayest melodies on lore and friendship’s 
lyre.” 

But, ah! we would not risk the pain of trust and love mis¬ 
placed; 

Each wound, though partly healed by time, could never he 
erased— 

Each broken trust would be a cloud upon life’s stormy sky, 

And each crushed love would pierce our feet, as thorns upon 
the way. 

Ah! we vainly look for truth in the entrancing world's de¬ 
ceit. 

And we learn to scorn, in sad disgust, when pleasure’s train 
we meet; 

And the heart would fein cease beating, ere life’s love-tale 
half is told, 

And seek that dim, mysterious sleep, to moulder “low and 

cold.” 

Blow on. ye gentle Autumn winds, upon this aching brow, 

Though I fancy, in your murmurs, I hear the world’s false 
vow. 

Time’s ever varying changes bare the sad assurance given, 

The world is fair, and bright, and gay—but nothing’s true 
but Heaven, 
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BY L0UIS1 CHANDLER MOULTON. 

“Honor and duty and self-denial—they are \ why that restless fire burned in the girl’s Terns 


fine, heroic-sounding wqrds, aunt Margaret, but \ 
who lives by them ?” £ 

I looked at Bertha, my niece, as she spoke. ^ 
She was very lovely, with bright pink flushes $ 
in her cheeks, and a keen sparkle, like the \ 
glitter of a gem, in her blue eyes. I did not j: 
wonder she should be admired. To me she had $ 
always been beautiful. Ever since my dying \ 
sister, my own Annie, gave her to me, the last J 
hour before she saw the father’s face, I had J 
loved the child better than anything else, save \ 
the heaven where her mother was. ' 

1 had never married. It is not my own story > 
which I am telling, and there is no need that I 5 
should recall the one early dream beside whose \ 
bright tints all my after life looked pale and j 
cold. Suffice it that for twenty-five years I j 
had been faithful to one memory; and that j 
when I told Bertha it was a sin to marry with- \ 
out love, I did not speak without knowing what $ 
love is. $ 

I was not rich nor poor. I lived in a pleasant j 
country house, with great trees overshadowing ^ 
it, under which my father had played in his J 
boyhood. The massive, well-preserved furni- $ 
ture inside had been brought there with my \ 
mother, when she became a bride. I kept one $ 
servant, and I had means enough to live, in my j 
quiet way, without any pecuniary privations or > 
anxieties; and to bring up my niece as a gen- < 
tlcwoman. Save one brother, far away, she { 
was my only tie in the world. With my life as < 
it was I was content—it seemed to me a good $ 
and pleasant life. If the wonderful tints which $ 
flushed the future, with such vivid brightness, s 
in the days when hope and I were young, had i; 
faded, in their stead I had peace, and the on- s 
looking toward rest—such rest as remaineth for \ 
the people of God. I wonder if I was unreason- ^ 
able enough to measure eighteen by forty-three, 5 
And to think that this life, which so contented $ 
me, ought to suffice also for Bertha? I have i* 
feared, sometimes, that I did not give her op- ^ 
portunity enough to see the world—I ought to l 
have known that there are some birds whose \ 
wings will not bear clipping. s 

Bertha was ambitious. Come, on her mother’s * 
side at least, of such a quiet race, I know not $ 
134 


—that wild longing for pomp and power—for 
the Pride of Life. She knew well enough that 
she was beautiful, and I suppose she thought it 
shame that such beauty as might have adorned 
a court should blush and bloom, unseen, in the 
obscurity of a country village. At eighteen she 
had never loved—never had even a passing 
fancy. Thank God there was no trifling with 
the heart of another to aggravate the sin which 
followed. 

It was a day in early summer, when Mrs. 
Morton, the great lady of our village, came to 
call on us, and presented to us her brother, Mr. 
Lawrence Herkimer, of New York. Mr. Her¬ 
kimer’s reputation had preceded him. Via knew 
that he was a rich, middle-aged man of the 
world. I never heard that his character was 
stained with any especial crime—simply, he 
was gay, selfish, worldly, and probably had 
denied himself nothing which such men call 
pleasure. His fortune was reckoned by the 
hundreds of thousands; his name was an old 
and honored one, and his station was such *a 
could hardly fail to gratify any social ambition, 
however exacting. In his own person he was, 
in my judgment, far from attractive. His man¬ 
ners were polished, but it seemed to me it was 
with an external gloss merely, which was re¬ 
flected from no mental or moral grace. His 
conversation had a certain ease and glitter, for 
he was a man of keen physical perceptions, and 
had seen much of life. In person he was no 
longer youthfbl. Apparently about forty-five, 
the soul in him had never been strong enough 
to chisel the animal lines from his face. Ho 
had a full, self-indulgent mouth; a low fore¬ 
head, below which were set eyes of a curious, 
mixed no-color, with a smouldering fire in them, 
which looked as if it might burn fiercely enough, 
touched by the breath of anger or passion. 

They kindled a little, those eyes, with a gleam 
I did not like, when they first rested on Bertha. 
I fancied a Turk’s eyes might have worn such 
an expression when bidding for some beautiful 
Circassian, in the slave market at StambouL 
Still his words and manner were very courteous. 
Evidently he was delighted with my niece, and 
meant to cultivate her acquaintance farther. 
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For three weeks after that he came to see us ^ 
almost every day. I tried to remonstrate with $ 
Bertha about accepting so much attention from s 
him, but she was perfectly impenetrable. $ 

“Of course, aunt Margaret/’ she said, with $ 
affected indifference, “I can’t tell him to stop $ 
calling; and surely he has done nothing to for- l 
feit his claim to be treated with courtesy.” \ 
If courtesy had only been all! At length $ 
he came one day, and, in my presence, asked J 
Bertha to drive with him. Without consulting s 
me even by a look she consented. They were $ 
gone three hours. When they came back it was $ 
almost sunset. Mr. Herkimer helped her out, j 
and stood a moment at the gate, holding her \ 
hand. Then he drove away, and she came in s 
alone. She did not enter the little parlor where $ 
I eat, but went directly up stairs to take off her | 
things. It was a half-hour before she came s 
down. s 

She walked steadily in and stood before me. | 
There was a deep, burning flush on her cheeks, < 
and such an intense glitter in her eyes as I had i> 
never seen there before. Her voice was steady, J 
with a singular coldness and clearness of into- \ 
nation. She spoke very quietly, ^ 

“Aunt Margaret, I have promised to marry s 
Mr. Lawrence Herkimer.” \ 

I was shocked bitterly. I had been blind, < 
perhaps, but I had not expeeted this. I did j 
not know what to say—so I asked the question l 
that would, in spite of myself, force utterance j: 
from my lips: «; 

44 Do you love him, Bertha?” $ 

The smile round her crimson mouth was ^ 

s 

almost scornful, but she answered me patiently $ 

enough, ij 

%k Ht did not even ask that question, aunt s 
Margaret; why should you?” $ 

“Beeause, ohild, marriage without love is a $ 

sin, bitter and deadly—against Qod and your s 
own soul. It is shutting forever against your £ 
heart the door of that happiness to which it has ^ 
a heaven-bestowed right. It is putting yourself $ 
in the very path where temptation can scarcely $ 
help finding you. Honor and duty forbid such ^ 
a marriage. A woman had better undergo any * 
earthly self-denial—better live on a crust, and $ 
deep in an attic—than go to the altar with no $ 
love in her heart.” I 

D was then that Bertha made answer, in the { 
words with which I have begun this story. s 
“Honor and duty and self-denial are fine, \ 
htreie-sounding words, aunt Margaret, but who \ 
feat by them?” $ 

For a moment I did not reply, and she went on, jl 
I oan nnjarstsnd why you have kept your * 


romance, dear auntie. Arthur Nelson died, and 
death makes love and romance eternal. But if 
he had lived—if you had married him—darned 
his stockings, and cooked his dinner—you would 
have found that humanity wasn’t worth idealiz¬ 
ing, and that we only delude ourselves when we 
look to find again on earth the lost Garden of 
Eden.” 

“For all that, child,” I answered her, firm in 
my womanhood's faith, “I know that there is 
such a thing on earth as pure, true love. Per¬ 
fection, indeed, may belong to another sphere; 
but we can afford to do without it when we have 
love strong and faithful enough to forgive faults 
and forget them.” 

“There may be such love,” said Bertha, 
musingly—“once in ten thousand times there 
may be, and it must be a blessed thing—but I 
have never seen a married life yet which did 
not appear to me utterly commonplace and pro¬ 
saic—where I did not think love had long ago 
flown away, if ever he attempted to furl his 
bright wings at such firesides. 'What reason 
have 1 to think that I should be the one chosen 
woman among thousands, for whom love waits— 
pure, strong, true? To my thinking, the choice 
lies between a marriage with a man like Mr. 
Herkimer, by means of which every one of my 
tastes can be indulged, my wishes gratified, my 
ambition realized, and a single life like yours, 
which seems to me utter stagnation—a sort of 
torpid existence, without flavor or promise.” 

“God grant, my darling,” I said, as I kissed 
her, “that the time may never come when you 
will long vainly even for the qniet of such a life 
as mine.” 

I gave up the argument there for that night; 
but I renewed it many tipaes afterward. She 
confessed frankly that she did not love her be¬ 
trothed ; that his society had for her no special 
attraction. Still she did not dislike him—he 
was not repugnant to her—and she £s deter¬ 
mined to have what marriage with him-would 
give her. She was tired of her life, she said; 
and truly, as I heard her, and looked at her 
restless, glittering eyes, her Blight figure, in¬ 
stinct with power and energy, I could not so 
much blame her. She was too young and too 
untried to find enough in quiet benevolence to 
fill up the measure of her faculties and her con¬ 
tent; and my home offered little entertainment 
beyond. Imagine a Madame de Maintenon con¬ 
tenting herself with working on chair-seats tan- 
colored terriers with worsted legs and chenille 
eyes—or helping to make cake in an old maid's 
kitchen of a Saturday morning! Poor Bertha! 
it was no wonder she was wear j of it. 
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Yet why was she so blind? Why did she not ^ At length—it was when she had been mar- 
realize that marriage with Mr. Herkimer, though $ ried a little more than three years—this letter 
it might take her into the world, indeed, offer $ oame to me. 

her a wider field for her ambition, was at the j <<Adnt Maeoaekt _ i bave been Bilent tm j 
M me time tying her bands-making all future | can be silent no , onger . X am dying for a lit(le 
triumphs rain? I do not think she heard half j regt My burden ,, greater than j can bear . 

I said to her. She was in a bewildering max. y<m wer , right> and x wag * rong . x chose 
of preparations. His gifts-the most costly and migery instead of happine8B . My gratified am . 
elegant-surrounded her: and Bertha, with her j bition long agQ falled t# offer me a gjng i eB0 i ace . 
glittering eyes and burning cheeks, was stretch-1 but my famUhed> de9pair ing heart never ceases 
ing out her rash bands toward the destiny she 1 10 sting me wilh the wild cry of Ug pain x 

bad chosen. j: cannot bear it. I must escape from my fate. 

They were married in the last of September. $ My husband . g BOoiety is an ulter wcarineBB to 
How well I remember that sad, strange bridal !-3 me _ hig Tery , ove> or what pag8eg with bim for 
the bride’s white face and proud step-the eon- 5 loTe> a migery and ft diggugt . The time hag 
trast between the two-she so yonng, a being j which you pred i cte d, when I long for 

“of spirit, and firo, and dew;’’ he so much 3 nothlng B0 muoh ag the quiet of jugt guch a j iftj 
older, and past, as it seemed, all freshness of l ag your8 . h the old home open t0 me _ the old 
feeling or sensation, altogether of “the earth l love _ the tender heart? 0nly bid me come t0 
earthy.” I trembled as I heard her utter her ij you _ how gladly j win regign ttU the 8plendorg 
vows, and it seemed to me the air of the Sep- i for whioh x gave myge , f away , j cannot gt 
tembor morning grew chiller as those words here 0peu for me a door of hopei a bouge of 
freighted it. Was it only the fancy of a ner- s refuge Bektha.” 

youb woman, grown morbid with the very still- $ 

ness of her life? $ Poor, helpless, tortured child*: How I pitied 

They went away, and I was left alone in my jj her when I read her letter!—all the more because 
silent home. How I missed the voice that for $ I knew that I could not deliver her from the 
eighteen years had been its music, the smile ^ fete she had chosen. Go to the ends of the 
that for eighteen years had been its light. If n earth, and she could never escape the eompell- 
she could only have married some one who $ ing force of the ties and duties she had volon- 
loved her as I did—to whom all her words and $ tarily assumed. By the next mail I sent her 
ways would be so sweet and precious! But she $ these words; 

had ohosen her own fate—my child, my child! ^ “Bertha, my child, my darling—come to me 
For more than three years after that day «: at once. I must see you. I must try to oem- 
Bertha’s life was a sealed book to me. She s fort you. But do not oome as one who leaves 
came to me, each year, for awhile in the sum- '< her home forever. Mr. Herkimer will permit 
mer; but she never revealed anything concern- s you to visit me. With the understanding that 
ing her private experience. Indeed, it would ij it if for a visit, and that only, come to me." 
have been contrary to my principles to ask her * I waited until I should see her, before I pro* 
any questions. Near and dear as she was to \ nounced her sentence. Would not my sacrifice 
me, I had no right to know a single secret of i; be as great as hers, when I should refuse to 
the life on which she had entered. And yet ij take back to my home the ene treasure of my 
my heart yearned over her with a strange pity. £ heart and my life? But I had no choice. 

She did not, I thought, look happy. Her face \ She came. I held her in my arms—a white, 
was pale and proud. There was a touch of < thin creature, with the bloom gene from her 
scorn in her smile, a weary tone in her voios. \ cheeks, and a passionate glitter, as of some 
Mr. Herkimer—she never called him anything defiant wild animal, in her restless eyes. 1 
bat that—came for her, sometimes, but he never ^ would not talk to her that night, or let her talk 
staid more than a single night under my quiet $ to me. She was weary, and I took her into my 
roof. I could see that she puzzled him. Pro- <; own bed—into my arms, as I had done so often 
bably he had not been used to see a woman so i>in her little, childish troubles. Perhaps those 
self-contained and so reticent. I began to think ij old memories soothed her. She wept herself, 
he cared more for her than I had given him s after awhile, to a troubled sleep. I did not 
credit for at first. I saw that he felt hopeless $ slumber. All night I lay awake, thinking the 
of interesting or comprehending his wife, and, $ one engrossing subject over and over, in all Its 
unconsciously, I began to include him in the s bearings. Torn which way I would, I eould 
pity I felt for her. * see no escape. £h« had made a vow—she 
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aust keep it, even though it should be to her 
hurt. 

The next day I told her so. 

She looked at me with a wild, imploring gaze 
that pierced ray heart. She said, passionately, 

-Oh! you do not mean it, aunt Margaret! 
You are only trying me. You would not send 
me—send your own child away from the shelter 
of your home and your heart—back to the 
wretchedness of such a life! You don’t know 
what it is to be married to a man whom you 
neither love nor respect—with whom you have 
not one thought or one hope in common.” 

“Ob! child, child!” I cried, in an agony not 
lighter than her own—“do you think / am sac¬ 
rificing nothing? Do you think my home has 
not been empty without you, my life void? Do 
jou think I would not give half the remnant of 
my days to have you back again—if only I could 
without sin?” 

“Sin—what sin, aunt Margaret?” 

“The sin of wronging your husband, of en¬ 
couraging you to break a vow more solemn than 
any other earthly tie. Would you say that a 
child was released from the obligation to honor 
and to obey its parents because they were un¬ 
congenial—or even because they were sinful or 
unjust? Does God make exceptions when He 
says, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother?’ Does 
He allow children to sit in judgment on the cha¬ 
racters of their parents?” 

“ But marriage is different.” 

“Yes, Bertha, because the obligation is so 
ranch greater—the tie stronger—else why should 
a man be told to forsake father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife? Children who arc undu- 
tifnl to unworthy or dissolute parents can claim 
more of our sympathy, because the tic that 
binds them is not of their own choice. What 
shall we say for the wife, or the husband, who 
voluntarily goes before God’s altar, and vows to 
fc-e faithful, and true, and tender until death; 
and then seeks to escape from that bond because 
it 3 fulfillment is not easy?” 

“ But I do my husband no good by staying 
there. I do not make him happy.” 

“Do you try, Bertha?” 

A deep blnsh crimsoned the fair face. For a 
moment she did not speak. I knew, however, 
that she would answer me truly, by-and-by. 
That was always my one anchor. Through all 
Hartha’s wayward childhood, she had never de- 
«**ed me—never willingly deceived even her¬ 
self. After awhile her words came. 

“I do not think I have, aunt Margaret. As 
I grew to know him well, it seemed so impos- 
nhk even to respeot him! He has ne high 


$ motives—no pure ideal. He does not reverence 
^ the things which I hold most sacred. No, 1 have 
s not tried to make him happy; my struggle has 
$ been, rather, to preserve myself from contami- 
s nation.” ^ 

^ “You have been living for yourself, in short—/ 
> quite forgetful of your mission toward him. 
s How could you expect him to reverence the 
$ things which you hold sacred, when he sees 
^ that your faith has not power enough to make 
s you perform even the first and simplest of your 
$ duties? Oh! Bertha, if I could only comfort 
S you—if I only dared to do anything but send 
$ you back to your true sphere! You are a wife. 

$ Never, while your husband lives, have you any 
J right to make plans as though you were not. 

\ You cannot look for God’s blessing on any but 
| the path wherein He bids you walk.” 

^ “And can I find it there , aunt Margaret? You 

i know Lawrence Herkimer; can you promise me 
happiness as his wife?” 

\ What could I say? When she married him, 
s I had felt that she never would, or could, be 
^ happy with him. But she had persisted. And 
^ now, surely, all the happiness 8he could ever 
s hopo for must bo as his wife. I answered her 
$ from the depths of my heart: 

£ “This world is not all, Bertha. If it were, 
s perhaps I should counsel you differently. Your 
$ lot in life was brought about by no blind chance. 

^ It is the station to which God has called you; 

£ your work in it is the work Ho gives you to do. 

£ Happiness—short, fleeting, earthly happiness— 
is not what you are to strive for. The incor¬ 
ruptible crown—the oy wiiicii no secret pain 
ever mars—they are not to be found here. 
s They wait for us in the land where we shall 
. rest from our labors. I canno. tnat liappi- 
^ ness will not come to vou, even it? this world. 

^ If it come at all, it must come whiie you walk 
s in God’s way; but, if it never come, who but a 
> child would measure the finite against the in- 
*; finite—an hour, a day, a year, the space we call 
•> a life-time, against whole eternity? It was be- 
$ cause you sought happiness in your own way, 
s dear, that all this came upon you.” 

^ There were a few moments of silence, and 
^ then Bertha said, 

“You are right, aunt Margaret. However 
$ we differ, I always come over to your thought 
$ at last. If I could but have seen with your 
eyes before I took the one fatal step. But 1 
l thought then only of the gratification of my 
| ambition. Oh! if every woman, who is tempted 
s a9 I was, could hut know how little social con- 
s sidcration or external splendor can do toward 
■ satisfying the heart’s needs! It is within the 
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four walls of our home that happiness or misery s of unreasonableness and inconsistency. I said, 
waits for us. I had not been married six mouths $ almost impatiently, 

before I hated all the things for which I had sold i; “Could you find no medium course between 
myself.” $ wanting to give up Mr. Herkimer entirely, and 

“But you did sell yourself, and your hus- > being in such haste to fly off* to him, before you 
band has kept his part of the contract. As J have given me two days of your society?” 
a Christian woman, it is your duty to keep $ Bertha’s sweetness disarmed me. 
yours. Who knows what influence you might $ “It is not that, aunt Margaret. You, of all 
have over him, if he only could see that you ^ others, must not misunderstand me. I do not 
loved him!” $ want to give myself too much time, lest my 

“But I don't love him, aunt Margaret. How $ heart should fail me, and my resolutions should 
can I act as if I did? Would you counsel me s lose their strength. Besides, I am sure it would 
to deceit?” $ please Mr. Herkimer to think that I was ready 

“Because your heart was cold and dead to- \ to go home, and wished him to come for me* 
ward heaven, would you say it was right to give S My letter can go in to-day’s mail. It will reach 
up prayer, and let dust gather on your Bible? $ him to-morrow, and day after to-morrow will 
or would you try, by doing all that God has told $ be the earliest he can possibly get here; so 
you, to learn to love Him—to draw nearer and i we Bhall be sure of almost three days more 
nearer to Him, day by day? I hold that it is \ together.” 

no mere form of words, when we are told, ^ How we spent those three days, what con- 
* Wives, submit j'ourselves to your own hus- $ fidences we exchanged in them, need not be set 
bands as unto the Lord. , If you cannot con- ^ forth here. Deeming it right, under the pecu- 
trol your heart, you can at least control your s liar circumstances, to give my niece all I could 
life. You have vowed to love your husband, s of encouragement and counsel, I talked over 
You must love him with your deeds; and then, 5; with her the minutest details of her life, as I 
it may be, God, in Ilia mercy, will help you to $ should not, under different auspices, have felt 
love him with your heart also.” $ justified in talking. I wa9 satisfied of the firm- 

I had been talking to my darling quietly and !; ness of her resolve to do her whole duty—to 
firmly, making rules for her almost ns if I were \ try to win her husband’s love, not for the selfish 
heedless of her suffering. My heart smote me $ sake of being loved, but for the good she might 
when I looked again at her white face, met the ^ hope, through that love, to do him—to try to 
wistful anguish of her sad eyes. I could say *> love him in return, moreover, as she had volun- 
no more. I opened my arms nnd took her close $ tarily promised to do, at the altar, 
into them—my child, whom I had comforted in \ The afternoon of the third day, she came 
so many sorrows. Wo had never wept such s down, looking more like her old self than I 
bitter tears together before, in all the years, $ had yet seen her. She was attired in perfect 
since she had been mine. s taste. The rich, bright hue of her dress flushed, 


After awhile Bhe put my arms away from 
about her, pressed a long, fond kiss upon my 
forehead, and then, without speaking, went 
away to her own room. 

In a half-hour she came down again, and put 
a sheet of paper into my hand. I read on it 
these lines:— 

“My dear Husband — I have satisfied my 
irrepressible desire to see aunt Margaret. I 
am ready to come home again now; but, if you 
please, I will wait for you to come for me. I 
did not find the journey here very pleasant, 
and do not like the role of an unprotected 
female. I am in no haste. Aunt Margaret 
and I are not likely to weary of each other; 
but, whenever you come, I shall be ready to 
go. Bertha.” 

I was not pleased at first; I had not thought 
of her leaving me so soon. I had my own vein 


with its reflection, her cheeks, which had been 
so woefully pale of late. Her soft light hair fell 
low upon her face, concealing the thinness of 
its outline, and, in her blue eyes, the peace, 
born of a good and true purpose, had chased 
away the restless, despairing gleam, which had 
made my heart ache. She came and sat down, 
in her old, childish place, on a stool at my 
knee. 

“I feel so much happier, aunt Margaret— 
almost light-hearted! I believe, resolving to 
please Mr. Herkimer has made me begin to 
love him. I never looked forward, in my life, 
to meeting him with so much interest.” 

I could not help a sigh. Young people’s 
hearts are cheered so much easier than older 
ones’. I knew, of old, Bertha’s quick, impul¬ 
sive spirit—so easily moved to joy, so undisci¬ 
plined in its sorrow. I bent over her, and 
kissed her, as I whispered, 
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“Don’t be too confident, my darling. It seems ^ on his face, 'which convinced me that he was . 
cruel to say it, but you must bear in mind that s quite unused to such attention from her. 
great results are always achieved slowly. You ij He could never be a sensitive, poetical, en- 
cannot change the existing state of things in a \ thusiastic man—never such a man as, to finite, 
day, and it maybe God’s will that you should <: human judgment, it would seem that Bertha 
never see your reward in this life. Still you $ ought to have married. Wind and wave, tree 
must not give up trying. Whether we can see ^ and flower, cloud and sunshine, would forever 
any result or not, duty is duty all the same. 1 ’ s have a language for her, which he would be 
She pressed my hand between both of hers, $ powerless to comprehend. A total change in 
and a flush of emotion stole into her cheeks. ^ his nature was not possible, and without such 
It was not easy for her to unveil her deepest $ total change he could never reach Bertha’s ideal 
thoughts. The most sacred things of her being ^—yet he might prove—who knew?—to be the 
she had ever been chary of revealing, even to ^ very one best suited to help her onward in her 
me. She faltered, veTy timidly, s highest life; to evolve those elements of charac- 

41 You must let me be hopeful, aunt Margaret $ ter whose development was most necessary for 
—it is my nature—but I believe that whether I s her progression in the holiest things, 
am successful or unsuccessful, happy or un- $ We do not always recognize God’s teachers, 
happy, God will give me strength to go for- \ The next day they left. For the first time 
ward. You have shown me the right path—I ^ Mr. Herkimer gave me a really cordial and ear- 
knoSr where to seek for help to walk in it.” $ nest invitation to visit them; and I promised 
I treasured her words in my heart—they were \ myself, as well as Bertha, that it should not be 
my comfort in many an after hour of doubt and \ many months before I accepted it. 
uncertainty. \ “ Have you thought, aunt Margaret”—it was 

Just as she had uttered them the bell rang, $ Bertha’s parting whisper to me—“that to-mor- 
and I heard a footstep in the hall. Instantly \ row will be New Year’s—the first day of a new 
Mr. Herkimer came in. Bertha rose to meet { year of grace? Please God, it shall be the first 
him with that beautiful flush on her cheek. \ year of a new life in the home where my work 
Bending over her, looking into her eyes, he slies.” 

kissed her—hesitatingly, half-shyly, as if such > She could never know how deep was the love 
demonstrations were very rare between them. ^ with which I loved her—how fervent were the 
Then he turned to me, J P ra yers with which I followed her. I had more 

“What have you done to her, aunt Margaret? i; hope for her now than I had ever had before. 
All winter she has been getting thinner and s She had just begun to awake to a knowledge of 
paler—but now there’s an old-fashioned bloom <: the true duties and responsibilities of her life, 
on her face—she looks like the Bertha whom I ij Some women’s energy would have flagged, their 
carried away from you.” $ spirits failed, before the prospect—hers, I 

He had never called me aunt Margaret before s thought., would not. I knew Bertha well, and 
—I accepted it as a good omen. It seemed, too, s I believed that the buoyant energy of her eba- 
that her miserable looks had not passed un- $ racter would enable her to override more than 
noted by him—perhaps, after all, there had j; one billow, beneath which another woman might 
been more love for her in his heart than I had ^ go down hopelessly. 

ever given him credit for. With God’s blessing ^ I looked forward with eager interest to our 
the future might not be utterly hopeless. If s next meeting. What progress would she have 
Bertha attempted to please him how could she s made by then? Would the light of hope beam 
fail, so winning as she was? I looked at them 5 from her eyes; or should I see the pale, worn 
both, and saw the unmistakable satisfaction in s look, more pitiful than other women’s tears? 
his face, when she said, $ I had some time to wait before I was destined 

44 It was so kind of you to come so soon. I ^ to know, 
shall conclude that you wanted me.” ^ Three weeks after Bertha left me, I received 

“Indeed I did. Your letter surprised me \ a letter from the wife of my only brother. He 
pleasantly. I had been fearing it might be a ij had gone to New Orleans on business many 
long while before you woald be ready to leave s years ago, and had married there a Louisiana 
your old home.” % beauty—fascinating, brilliant, passionate, be- 

We passed a cheerful evening. I could see^guiling; but helpless as a baby. I had seen 
that Bertha exerted herself to the utmost to j: her twice. She was a petted, spoiled child 
entertain and gratify her husband. Now and n when he married her, utterly unfitted to cope 
then I caught an expression of pleased surprise i with the burdens .of life, and years had given 
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her do added strength. Sbe wrote to tell me 
that Oliver, my brother, was sick, and in bis 
sickness was pining for his only sister, whom 
he had not seen for more than ten years. She 
begged me to come to him. She thought, with 
my assistance, he might probably be removed 
to the North before the heat of summer. 

It was a call I could by no means disregard. 
My brother was very dear to me. He had not 
quite the same place in my heart which Bertha 
and Bertha’s mother had always held—but he 
was endeared by a thousand tender memories, 
as well as by the kindred blood in his veins. 

A week after I received the letter I was on 
my way to New Orleans. 

I found my brother even more feeble than 
my sister-in-law’s letter had led me to expect. 
From the first I had little hope of his recovery, 
or even of his ever being able to undertake the 
journey to the North. I made up my mind at 
onoe that my first duty would be to stay with 
him, as long as he needed me. My coming 
seemed to be a great comfort to his wife. She 
was utterly unusod to care, and poorly fitted 
for the fatigues of a nurse; though she loved 
him devotedly, and was never happy out of his 
presence. As for him, his old New England 
tastes and proclivities seemed to have come 
back to him, during his illness, and he was 
never quite satisfied unless J did everything for 
him, in precisely the same manner his mother 
might have done it in his boyhood. 

I had been with him two years before he 
died. 

In this whole time I had heard nothing of all 
that I most longed to hear from Bertha. Her 
letters were written very guardedly. She Fpoke, 
now and then, of her husband, and always, it 
seemed to me, with more tenderness than would 
hnve been possible if they had been living as 
far asunder as during the first three years of 
their marriage; but she was not one to pour out 
her heart upon paper, nor did I, uncertain into 
whose hands my letters might fall, ever ask her 
any questions. Words would feebly picture, 
however, the anxiety which sometimes tortured 
my heart when I thought of her. 

It wa9 in February that Oliver died. My 
first impulse, after the funeral was over, was to 
hurry at once home, to Bertha. But my sister- 
in-law claimed me for awhile. 1 could not 
abandon her in the utter prostration and help¬ 
lessness of her grief, and it was not until past 
the middle of April that I left her with her own 
kiudred, and turned ray face Northward. 

I had not been able to announce the precise 
date of my arrival to Bertha, but I knew she 


was expecting me about that time; and my 
heart palpitated with a strange rush of hopes 
and fears, as I stood for the first time on the 
steps of her stately brown-stone mansion. 

She had evidently given orders for my recep¬ 
tion, for, as Boon as I mentioned my name, I 
was conducted'at once to her own room. She 
met me on the threshold. I had her in my 
arms, my child, my fair, sweet darling! The 
instant I met those blue eyes I knew sbe was 
at peace. There was a happy, restful smile 
upon her lips, a serene light upon her brow. 

I needed not to ask her what had been the re¬ 
sult of her toils and struggles. 

When she had taken off my things, waiting 
on me herself just as she used to in other days, 
she led me into an inner room—made me look 
underneath a curtain of floating gauze at a 
little sleeper, with soft pink flushes on its 
cheeks, and golden rings of hair—just such a 
face as Bertha’s had been, when my sister 
Annie kissed her with lips already growing 
cold, and gave her to be my child. 

“Your baby, Bertha?” 

“Yes, aunt Margaret, mine. I have not 
written you since her birth, it seemed so un¬ 
certain when you would commence your jour¬ 
ney. Besides, I pleased myself with the thought 
of surprising you. Sho is to be your child. Wo 
shall call her Margaret—our pearl—and you 
are to be godmother at her christening. Her 
father and I shall stand for her with you.” 

“Her father!” 

“Yes. He has thought of being confirmed 
for some time, and this will hasten it. Oh! 
aunt Margaret, God has been good to me be¬ 
yond anything that I dared hope! I strove to 
walk in His way, and he has given me my re¬ 
ward even here! It is to you, under Provi¬ 
dence, I owe it. Sometimes I tremble when I 
think what a wrecked, ruined, miserable life 
mine would have been, condemned alike on 
earth and in heaven, if you would have given 
me shelter and encouragement when I fled so 
madly from my duty. You sent roe back, and 
life is not long enough to thank you in.” 

I could not speak, my heart was too full of 
thanksgiving; but those were happy tears which 
fell on the brow of ray name-child, Margaret. 

I saw Mr. Herkimer later in the day. The 
improvement in him was marvelous. The soul 
in his face had gained the mastery now—it 
looked out of his eyes, calm, thoughtful, kindly. 
It was evident that his wife was, in those eyes, 
the sum and essence of all perfection. 

As we reckon marriages in this world, theirs 
was happy. They were satisfied, both of them. 
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I do not think Bertha acknowledged, even to 
her own heart, an unfulfilled longing. Still I, 
looking on, could see that he was not, and never 
eould be, the realization of her ideal. God had 
been merciful, and from bad seed had allowed 
her to reap a good harvest—but she had done 
a great wrong when she married him, never¬ 
theless. 

I am amllfl-fashioned woman, and I cannot 
leare my Mmf withodt pointing its moral. No 
woman haRp? right to hope for a blessing who 
marries from any other motive than love, the 
purest and f&ithfulest. If a blessing comes to 


! marriages contracted on any other basis, it is 
simply undeserved mercy. Remember, too, 
j marriage w marriage. Because the vow was 
> made wrongly, ignorantly, lightly, it is binding 
i none the less. There lies the path, plain and 
| distinct. 

\ There is no other choice but to walk in it, 
| no matter what roses may seem to grow, or 
| what bright fountains appear to sparkle on 
^ either side. And, after all, it is not for long, 
s Glad or sorrowful, blest or unblest, the way is 
$ short, and the rest after the journey is long and 
' certain. 


MY RING. 

BT NELLIS NORTON. 


Lima, shining circlet bright! 

I bare worn it day and night, 

Guarding it with jealous care, 
ftiaee the giver placed it there. 

Twas a long, long time ago—• 

I shall ne’er forget, I know— 

On a star-lit Sommer ere, 

When bo was about to leave; 

For a moment he did Unger, 

Drew this jewel from his Anger, 

Saying, as he gave it me: 

•Joys to come I wish lor thee P 

Tears have passed—long, weary year*— 
Pall of doabts, of hopes and fears, 

Sine* I took this j^wel bright. 

On that star-lit Sommer night. 

Little happiness I’ve known. 

With tho years life’s joys have flown; 


« Dreams—like dreams—have passed away, 

\ Fondest hopes have known deeay I 

** Midst life's cares I may forget 

\ All fts dearest ties; and yet 

£ He, who gave the ring to me, 

> Never shall forgotten be! 

\ Why it is, I cannot tell, 

$ That I ever love to dwell 

l On each word that he hath spoken— 

5 Why thus prise his slightest token, 

i When I feel assured that he 

5 Long since has forgotten me! 

> Bat my best affections cling 

< To this Uttle golden ring; 

| *Tis to me of greater worth 

> Than the costliest gem of earth; 

s And, until it shall grow dim, 

j Ne’er shall change my love for him I 


CARRIE. 

BT MBS. F. M. CSI8BRO. 


I* the mornlog twilight, 

Bcforo the blush of dawn, 

I hear my baby darling 
Welcoming tho morn, 

With the sweetest music. 

Of human laughter born. 

Her tiny arms are twining, 

A pretty, coaxing way: 

** Mamma, I’m tired of sleeping^ 
And now I want to play; 

So wake up, mamma darling— 
Too aee it’e almost day." 

And all my dreams and fancies 
Fade into misty air, 

Aa, in the dawning daylight, 
Awaking fresh and fair, 

I half perceive tho flutter 
Of her darling golden hair. 

Vib XXfIU.—9 
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And dancing, singing, romping, 
Through all the sunny boon, 

So full of fun and frolic. 

And fresh as April showers— 

And never tired or weary, 

TUI the dew is on the flower*. 

And when the evening shadows 
Play on the parlor wall, 

The patter of her footsteps 
Comes echoing through the hall— 
And, In sweetest baby music, 

Rings ont her “Goodnight” call 

0b! angels, guard our baby, 

Through night and through the dayl 
God, guide our darling Carrie, 

Through life’s bewildering way— 
And keep her dancing footsteps 
In “ wisdom’s pleasant way I" 
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BT MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


“ Mr. Wellessly, may I see you a moment, 
sir?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Martin;” and the handsome 
bachelor of forty walked quietly after his hos¬ 
tess, smoothing the shining hat he held over his 
eoat sleeve. Mrs. Martin was a fine woman— 
had been a beauty. A miniature edition of her¬ 
self started from a lounge as the doors of the 
shaded parlor were thrown open. A pretty 
little rounded cheek blushed becomingly, and 
languid eyes brightened into something of a 
smile. 

“Good morning, Miss Rose.” 

“Mr. Wellessly,” with a bow. 

“Rose, darling, I have something to soy to 
our friend. You were just going to practice— 
never mind; come back in a moment or two.” 
The young lady gathered her silken skirts in 
one fairy hand and glided gracefully from the 
room. Admiring eyes gazed lovingly after her; 
they were not those of the handsome bachelor. 

“My darling!” murmured the mother, in low, 
almost passionate tones. “Excuso me, Mr. Wel¬ 
lessly, but my heart is bound up in that dear 
shild’s welfare.” 

“I do not- doubt it, Mrs. Martin—not in the 
least,” ho added, absently, still carelessly soli¬ 
citous about the polish of his hat. 

“Mr. Wellessly—you have been very kind to 
us—you are our oldest boarder.” 

“Yes, madam—unless—unless—Mr. Paul and 
Murry, they may be a trifle ahead of me in 
years,” he stammered, hesitating. 

“La! my dear Mr. Wellessly—I didn't mean 
that—I beg you won’t think I alluded to your 
age, sir—how very careless in me! I mean 
that since my dear Harry died, you bare been 
our firm friend, and have remained a boarder 
in the house.” 

“To be sure.” He looked nervously round, 
and then stood twirling his hat slowly by the 
rim, holding it straight down before him, and, 
in spite of his good-breeding, seeming a little 
annoyed at the very direct glances of the 
widow’s black eyes. 

“And some way encouraged by your kind¬ 
ness, sir, T have made bold to come to you, sir, 
in times of trouble, and solicit your advice.” 
Mr. W-dlossiy had shifted one hand to his hip, 


his hat still in it. Now he looked At her with 
merely a nod. .i ♦ 

“We are so alone in the world, Rose and I, 
that it is refreshing to feel that there is one 
being to whom we can look for counsel. Mr. 
Wellessly, I hope I am not detaining you.” 

“What the dickens is she driving at?” thought 
the quiet man, shifting bis hat rim to his chin, 
and playing a noiseless tattoo on it with that 
feature. 

“Oh! no, madam—no. Pray go on.” 

“Well, sir; sit down, Mr. Wellessly, I will bo 
as brief as possible. You have perhaps noticed 
that we have a new boarder.” 

“The red-headed man?” queried Mr. Wel¬ 
lessly. 

“Pardon me, sir—not red, I believe light 
auburn is the color,” said his hostess, her 
cheeks crimsoning — “a very likely-looking 
young man, I think.” 

44 Yes, madam—of course—very,” was the 
absent reply. 

“My dear sir, that young man is desperately 
in love with my Rose!” 4,1 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Wellessly, with an em¬ 
phasis that sent a flash to the motherly eyes. 

“Yes; he has spoken to me, like a sensible 
and prudent young man; but you know it is 
not becoming for women to be running round 
inquiring about people’s antecedents, charac¬ 
ters, and so forth. It just occurred to mo that, 
as you are in business with Overton & Orr, you 
might ask a few questions relative to the mat¬ 
ter.” 

“What! Is he with Overton & Orr?” 

“Yes, has an excellent situation, and the 
promise of a better; I believe he is a cousin of 
Orr’s.” 

44 Ah! indeed.” 

44 Yes. Should you not think it a good match 
for my darling? And yet she is such a tender 
flower! I have been obliged to bring her up 
very delicately—I have indeed, Mr. Wellessly:” 
and the soft sigh that accompanied her words 
made them doubly impressive. 

44 1 shouldn’t think a clerk’s salary could sup¬ 
port her, Mrs. Martin.” 

44 Ah! sir, we mustn’t stop to think of that, 
provided my poor darling likes him, of whjoh I 
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am not quite Bure. She is a fatherless child, ; 
Mr. Wellessly, and—poor. I, her only protector, $ 
may be taken suddenly from her, as her father $ 
was from me—and then what would become of \ 
my tender lamb left to the cold charity of the \ 
world?*’ The tender lamb was at that moment ^ 
eating a substantial second breakfast in her s 
mother’s private pantry. s 

•‘Mrs. Martin”—she listened breathlessly—$ 
••I will dfloEinquiries of Mr. Overton, also of s 
Mr. Orr, atiff I hope I may find the young man $ 
as worthy as he should be who sues for the s 
band of Miss Rose.” s 

“The stupid 4iool!” muttered the landlady, $ 
as she bowed him out and shut the door. “I 5 
know he likes Rose; he must like her; and I \ 
thought this news might, possibly, bring about $ 
a proposal. I declare, for a rich man and a \ 
handsome man, he is about the dullest speci- s 
men I ever met with. What in the world shall $ 
l do next, if that fails? Well, what do you \ 
Want?” | 

A sad, sweet face, by no means beautiful, ap- \ 
peared nt that moment in the door-way. Plainly ^ 
parted over the forehead, the hair was curved \ 
softly away from the fair, pale cheeks, and the { 
dress of cheap calico, with only snowy ruffles | 
at neck and wrist, set off the graceful curvee of ^ 
the form, that needed no artificial aids, so sym- \ 
metrical it was. $ 

“Brooks wished me to ask you if the ironing $ 
Is to be done to-day?” $ 

“Of course it is. It must be finished to-day, s 
too. I don’t want my work to lay lagging about jj 
the house from Monday morning to Saturday ^ 
night—your mother’s fashion.” s 

For a momeut the full gray eye reddened— n 
but the girl remembered that she was a depend- $ 
ant and had nowhere else to go. t; 

“If I could have some help, I-” ^ 

*• Weil, you can’t. My hands are full, and ( 
Brooks always does the clear-starching. Rc- s 
member, the tucked skirts first; Rose is going s 
to the opera to-night, and I may go with her.” $ 
The opera! In one charmed recollection J 
flashed over her soul the glory of a former $ 
time, when she, too, had reveled in the ecstasy $ 
of sound, and felt her very consciousness float- s 
tag on the wings of the subtlest harmonics—jj 
when the flashing of light and beauty caused J; 
her to forget that there might be shndows and ^ 
suffering on this fair earth. She had not been J 
the child of a rich man—her .opportunities for ^ 
amusement had been rare and all the more ^ 
Valued. But till she was thrown an orphan $ 
on the world, fatherless, motherless, she had ^ 
known nothing bat tender care and most loving $ 


sympathy. Here, with the sister of her dead 
father, her lot was changed indeed. No cousinly 
offices or kindness from Rose—never a word of 
gentleness from Mrs. Martin—but drudge, toilf 
unmurmuring from Monday morning till Satur¬ 
day night again. Even on the Sabbath she was 
called to perform the services of a maid for her 
childishly pretty cousin. ? _ 

“Lute!” exclaimed a voice at her elbow, “I 
want my honiton lace set washed out this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“I’ve got the ironing on my hands, Rose.” 

“Never mind the ironing—the honiton I must 
wear to-night. It will only take a few moments; 
any way.” 

“Do the lace up, Lute,” said Mrs. Martin, 
“and iron all you can, beginning with the 
skirts.” 

“A whole weary day,” murmured Lucy Mar¬ 
tin, turning toward the laundress room—“a 
whole weary year—perhaps a life. Oh, God! 
if somebody would only take pity on me!” What 
she meant by this appeal, she could hardly have 
told herself. Perhaps sho had some vague hope 
that her youth, if it must bo sacrificed, would 
better bear tho fondling arms of ago than the 
ceaseless toil to which, for month?, it had been 
subjected. No time to read, or even to think, 
for in the house, when not employed with 
rougher manual labor, she was obliged to sit 
with Rose, to talk with and listen to her—to 
bear her capricious whims, and hear her ill-na¬ 
tured gossip—to write for her even, to do all 
her fine sewing—to be, in fact, her bond-woman 
for the sake of clothes and food. Not only that, 
Lucy had often to lend a helping hand in the ' 
chamber-work. In any other house, such labor 
would not havo seemed humiliating; but feeling 
that she was Rose’s cousin, and in all points, 
save some few accomplishments, her equal, and 
that her cousin would have died sooner than 
lift her hand to what she considered menial 
employment, sho shrank from the service as if 
it had degraded her. 

It had turned her blood to fire, one morning, 
when, on passing Mr. Wcllessly’s room, he had 
called out to her, in his thoughtless way, “My 
good girl, won’t you bring me some towels?” 

“I will send the servant, sir,” she answered, 
with the look and tone of an empress, and that 
sent the handsome bachelor back whistling to 
his room. 

“Whew! who the dickens is she? I’ve seen 
her, broom in hand, many a time.” he solilo¬ 
quized, “and thought her a remarkably nfeat 
and pretty girl too. She can’t be one of the 
family; she’s never at meals; sho never goa? 
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tut with them. Looks like them too; upon my 
word she looks like them.’ 1 

“To think that he should take me for a ser¬ 
vant,” cried Lucy, in a fierce whisper, olenohing 
her hands—“he, the only real gentleman in 
aunt Martin's house. Well, and why not? Am 
I not a servant? Must I not minister to the 
whims of Rose, and follow my aunt through 
kitchen, or market, unpaid? Oh! if I only knew 
something, with thoroughness, I'd not be here. 
Oh! father, mother, if you had only thought of 
this!” The tears came up hot and angry. She 
had but time to dash them away when Mr. Wel- 
lessly stood in her path again. She had turned 
to go up to her garret room; he had just left 
his private parlor. How her eyes flashed at his 
•urious questioning gaze! But she dared not 
be defiant; she was too much grieved. 

“Miss Lucy, you look fit to fall,” said Mrs. 
Brooks, the laundress, late in the afternoon, as 
she stood, for a moment, at the ironing-table. 
“Why don’t you put it away and begin again 
to-morrow.” 

“No, Bruce,” and down went the iron as 
though it would go through the table. “I’ll 
do it all to-day if I die.” 

“Miss Lucy, you shouldn’t say that,” said 
the old woman, patting the hand that rested on 
the handle of the iron. The motion, so soft 
and motherly, startled Lucy, and quick tears 
oame raining down her cheeks, dropping heavily 
as she turned her face away. 

“ I’d as lief die as not,” she muttered, in a 
quick, hoarse voice. “What have I got to live 
for?” 

“Oh, my ohild! if I’d had a roof like this to 
cover me, at your age, I’d been as happy as a 
queen. See here, Miss Lucy, when I was six¬ 
teen, I saw my father dead of starvation, my 
mother dying with fever, and nobody to care 
lor me and my poor, crippled little brother. It 
Was in Ireland, in the time of the plague. I 
took that boy on my shoulders and walked ten 
miles with him, weak as I was, asking for a bit 
of bread on the way, only to be refused. Not 
for the love of God could I get a mouthful. 
8inoe that awful time, Miss Lucy, I’ve watched 
side of my husband nine long years, he dying 
Of consumption, I supporting him and my five 
children by washing. Well, he went; and one 
by one,” she continued, with quick, dry sobs, 
“I’ve laid the little children side by side; but, 
Mis* Lucy, in all them years, and I’m an old 
woman now, I never said to God, ‘Why did ye 
•o?’ I never, never wished myself dead. And 
God has blessed me for it, when the earthly 
props wont, one by one, He said, ‘Lire for me.’ 


And, Miss Lucy, it’s a great, it’s a glorious 
thing to live for God. It’s a joyful thing to 
look up and say, ‘My house is there, for He has 
prepared it for me.’ Miss Lucy, try and live 
for God, dear; there’s nothing else worth, I tell 
ye that.” 

The old woman was gone. Lucy stood listen¬ 
ing to the clatter of her rough shoes, listened 
till the iron grew oold, till the salt tears had 
dried their channels on her cheek. The soft, 
musical voice of the gray-haired laundress was 
ringing in her ears: “Live for God!” 

“But how shall I do it, here?” she cried to 
herself, in an agony of feeling. A voice seemed 
to whisper in her ear: “By submission!” 

It roused her pride. Had she not been sub¬ 
missive ever since she came under the shadow 
of this hateful house? And the answer sounded 
back from her conscience, sharp and clear: 
“No, not once!” She shuddered when she 
thought how angry and revengeful she had 
been, at times, calling Rose by horrible names, 
to herself, while she listened to her vapid talk, 
never deigning to turn it into a healthier chan¬ 
nel—wishing upon herself all manner of de¬ 
struction, and even fiercely questioning the Dis¬ 
poser of all events, until, in the absence of 
an audible answer, a strange hate grew up in 
her heart, even toward God. Oh! was it pos¬ 
sible she had so feebly passed the ordeal that 
was, perhaps, meant not only to test, but to 
purify? 

“I don’t know, but it does seem as if every¬ 
body round me lived to torment me.” It was 
her nunt'B shaj*p voice, penetrating the kitchen. 
“Here, it is nearly eight, my head-dress not 
sent from the milliner’s, and nobody can bo 
spared to go. I shall have to stay at home.” 

“Well, who cares?” came up, vindictively, 
in Lucy’s thought. She paused, struggled a 
moment with herself, then went resolutely for¬ 
ward. 

“Aunt Martin, I’ll run down street for that 
head-dress.” 

“You?” Her aunt started. “Why, child, 
it’s too dark!” she said. She had dared a great 
deal, but she had never asked her to turn errand- 
girl. 

“I don’t mind that a bit. It would be a pit j 
for you to stay at home when you are so near 
ready.” 

In the hall was Mr. Wellessly, with his hand 
on the door-knob, which be turned for her. 
She hardly noticed the courtesy, though she 
i heard him say that he had been too late for the 
\ tickets—the number was limited, and he should 
! wait till to-morrow. Off and baok again in 
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time. There stood Rose, in the baok parlor, 5 He had thought her a servant. After all, it was 
fairly radiant in her delicate opera-hood and well qs it was, and, for her, no mean triumph, 
cape, edged so daintily with white swan’s-down, s She did not think, only felt this. Vanity or 
There, near her, stood the red-headed clerk, a $ not—it was natural. 

pale, pretty, quiet man, with a good figure, and ^ “I an very fond of music, and you ploy de¬ 
hands like those of a woman. Supper was over, liciously,” he said, in the most natural mannef 
and Lucy sat down, by herself, at one table, >. in the world. She forgot to thank him in her 
while the servants were sitting at another. She $ confusion, and essayed to leave her seat, 
helped herself; she would let no one get up. So $ “Pray, don't get up,” he said, coming toward 
occupied wav she with thought, that she found $ the instrument. His extreme deferenee pleased 
herself trying to butter her shaving of beef in- $ her, in the mood she was in, and, before long, 
•lead of bread. Her mind was full of a new % they were singing together little, old-fashioned 
Idea. The little seed that had been dropped, i* duets, as happy as two children, and almost as 
found not unfruitful ground: it was slowly S thorough acquaintances on as slight acquaint- 
owelling, germinating. % anee. And so it happened, as they were talk* 

It was the first evening, for months, that Mrs. \ ing together, he thought, for the first time, who 
Martin had been away from home. Generally, ], it was, she mentioning her father’s name. All 
Lucy had all her evenings to herself, and spent | the possible concomitants of her situation flashed 
them—recluse fashion—in her little room, where ^ upon his mind. It was a curious waking up of 
her head almost touched the roof, while pretty j the man, soul and body. He had scarce been 
Rose held levees in the parlor. Now there was j interested in a woman before. Audaciously ha 
a temptation to occupy the parlor berBelf, to- ? asked her to go to the opera the following even- 
wight. $ ing. She laughed, as she answered, astonished 

“I’ll be mistress for once!” she soliloquized. \ at her own confidence, 

And away she went, np stairs, light-hearted —\ “How can I go? I’ve no opera-cloak—im 

she hardly knew why—replaced her dress, by s fact, no fashionable drapery of any kind. My 

the best she had, a lustreless black silk, edged, $ cousin would laugh at me.” 

throat and wrists, as usual, with pure white | “Perhaps so,” he answered, dryly. “Bat let 

lace. There, all to herself, she had the full < me assure you, for your comfort, that my sister, 

light of two burners, the few exquisite pictures, $ who often accompanies me to these plsoes, never 

the grand piano. Should she amuse her imAgi- % wears the fripperies—excuse me—that most 

nary compaoy? The piano-forte was opened, s other women affect; and she, though not a 

With the first touch came the sweet memories $ fashionable lady, is a worthy pattern. Gom^ 

of old. Father and mother were there, and * say you will go.” 

tears brimmed her eyes at (he tender thought, s “Perhaps; I must ask my aunt.” 

As for them, she played the rich harmonics!; “No, I will save you that trouble; and I am 
they had loved—and hers was no mean touch, $ sure of her consent,” he said, gravely. 
Thorough cultivation she had not; but the rare $ So they shook hands, and said good-night, as 
gift of improvisation was hers—the power to $ if they hod been old friends. Lucy threw lier- 
eatch the whisperings that others but heard—& $ self down, in a strange whirl of thought, after 
power which knows neither faltering nor decay, $ she had turned the gas-light. How differently 
though the hand may not fall on key or string > she felt toward this man! She had before 
for years. And it seemed as if they asked her £ sneered at him because he was handsome; now 
for old songs, and she sang them, not power- ;> the broad brow and dark, luminous eyes thrilled 
fhlly, but with the intonation of soul passion, $ her at the recollection. Ho bad changed soeud- 
wlth the sweetness of the presence by which denly, from the misanthrope she had thought 
rite felt herself surrounded. Suddenly a slight s him, to the candid, generous, cultivated—though 
rnstling sound startled her. She wheeled round, $ retiring—man. She knew that her aunt had an 
the defiant seat screaming shrilly. Had he just $ unusual reverence for him, and that Rose coveted 
seated himself, or hod he been there all the $ his wealth. In the midst of her musings. Rose 
evening? For there, on a lounge, fire in his $ and her mother entered. They seemed sur- 
eye, and a smile on his lip, sat the handsome \ prised to see Lucy sitting up, attired in her 
bachelor. Why should she feel indignant? Any best. 

boarder had a right to the parlor, and, in her “Oh! Lute, I’m so glad you’re here; for you 
wild rhapsodies, she bad not heard him enter, can help me undress!” said Rose, almost petu- 
Her cheek burned—her intent was to leave as lantly. “I am tired to death. I always do 
mon m po seI bis. Bat than, why should she? ' get tired of that most abominable squalling 
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before it is half through. Come, let us go up 
stairs.” 

And Lucy followed her patiently, even helped 
her, with a smile on her lip. She tried to think 
herself submissive, but a certain manly face had 
something to do with it. 

It was about four, the next day, that Mrs. 
Martin summoned Lucy to her room. Inflamed 
Syes and disturbed visage told the girl what to 
expect. She half-recoiled. 

Indeed, when the first unwomanly epithet fell 
upon her ear, she was stung almost to mad¬ 
ness. 

“Luoy Martin, you are a scheming, unprin¬ 
cipled girl, and I wish I had never seen you.” 

“What do you mean, madam?” cried Lucy, 
fiercely. 

“I mean that you have wheedled Mr. Wel- 
le9sly into asking you, out of pity, to the opera, 
to-night,” she sneered. “He has just been 
here and told me.” 

“Then Mr. Wellessly must come here again 
and tell the truth;” and Lucy turned toward 
the door. But her aunt stood with her back 
against it, shaking with rage and disappoint¬ 
ment. Her Rose slighted, and this poor, homely 
dependent favored. She was like a tigress for 
a few moments. Finally, Lucy even pitied her, 
«he betrayed so much, in that furious inter¬ 
view. The calm presence of the thought, fast¬ 
ened upon her mind by the poor laundress, 
sustained her. She waited for the lull in-this 
tempest of words, which came at last. 

“Aunt, I nm sorry to see all this,” she said, 
calmly. “I shall not go to the opera to-night, 
and I shall tell Mr. Wellessly the reason why. 
To-morrow I will leave your house. I know 


not where to go, but Qod will provide the poor 
orphan with a home!” 

“Yes, you are not satisfied, but now yon 
want to ruin me with your softness and de¬ 
ceit,” said her aunt, hoarsely. Lucy was asto¬ 
nished, but held her anger down. Then she 
learned that the woman before her was indebted 
to Mr. Wellessly—that his help had kept her 
above water, and that this disclosure would, of 
course, put an end to everything. Her rage 
exhausted, the poor woman began to cry, and, 
strangely enough, ended with begging Lucy te 
go to the opera, and to keep silence with regard 
to this interview. 

Of Rose's chagrin I will say nothing. For * 
year she had been using every artifice, aided 
by her mother, to gain the heart of the rich 
bachelor. He would as soon have thought of 
wedding a London wax-doll. 

To prolong my story would be tedious. Lucy 
went to the opera, and came home to find her 
position totally changed. Mrs. Martin was the 
blandest of aunts; Rose, though silent, was 
civil. “My niece” became a person of im¬ 
portance, whose good graces it would be well 
to retain, if she should ever marry Mr. WeV 
lessly. She did marry him, and found herself 
lifted from a position of dependence and hu¬ 
mility to a station as an honorable man’s vpfe* 
far above her wildest desires. Riches she had 
not coveted, but they were hers in abundanoo. 
Her first gift was the deed of a little house, 
which her husband placed at her disposal, to 
\ her kind old adviser, Brooks, who has never 
\ had to go out to a day’s work since. 

; Rose still flutters around the candle-matri* 
> monial, but gets only an occasional singe. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY CLARA AVGUSTA. 


Union t gleam the golden star* trending the bine, 
Ronnd the white moon lifts her glory to view; 
Down In the East the faint light of day 
Dies in its red Hush softly away; 

Pearl-cicnr the snow-robe spread o’er the world, 
Whitening the trees which the frost has em pearled. 

Glistens the road down the misty white track, 
Winding by river and ice cataract— 

Over the hill, and away through the glen, 

Pant the pine forest—past ‘-Demon’s Den”— 
Crossing the intervals, meadow, and farm, 

Down to the shore of the black-loomed tarn. 

Bring np the courser—hang on the bells, 

Hurrah! for a sloigh-rido o’er uplands nod dells I 
In ’mid the for robes—slacken the rein— 


Away liho the wind o’er the hard-trodden plaint 
Oh, Pate! grant us wings, as thy blessedest boon— - 
And we’re off Uko tl^e flight of the desert simoomi 

Steed! jingle the bells, toes the rich flowing mane! 
And lift tby proud head to the sky’s ether fane I 
On over the piled drifts like lightning-winged light— 
Up, up the steep hills like deer in a fright— 

Right merrily onward, nud onward we gol 

Ye gods! there is naught will compare with the anowt 

Sing of the divans of velvet ami gold, 

And of the silk curtains by splendor unrolled. 

Of rare tropic forests, and soft crimson light, 

But give me the stars of a clear Winter nighti 
With a charger as fleet as tho winged bird of Jon, 
And away to the winds e’en ths sweet spell ef bevel 
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BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[bttond, according to Act of Congreaa, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAO* 72. 

CHAPTER II. $ The young man checked his speed very un- 


Tnss or four days passed, and the rectory 
was getting quiet again after the disturbance 
made by the Duke of Buckingham s visit. That 
nobleman was at the castle whose battlements 
rose within sight* for the great Hag was still 
waving from its highest tower; and the rector 
eould, sometimes, hear blasts of a hunting-horn 
sounding through the woods, that made him 
start from the pages he was studying in vague 
wonder. 

On the fifth day after that memorable visit, 
the good man was sitting alone in the little 
room which we have once described as looking 
out upon the orchard. The trees were all in 
fall blossom, and their perfume filled the little 
room with a freshness that made your very 
breath a luxury. The grass was all wet, for 
the night dew had come down like a shower, 
and every pink bud had a liquid diamond melt¬ 
ing through its leaves. The rector lifted his 
•yes from the book which lay open before him 
on the break fast-table, and oast a loving glance 
over the orchard and the fragment of ruins that 
rose between it and the blue sky. It was a 
scene with which no poetic mind could ever 
become too familiar; the soft fleeciness of the 
mosses; the gray ruins with their rich sculp¬ 
ture; the grass so vividly green, changed with 
every fresh burst of sunshine or floating shadow, 
were objects so full of peaceful beauty that the 
student forgot his books while looking at it. 

An old woman came into the room once or 
twice and made an effort to remove the break- 
fast-service from the table, but the rector'Iifted 
bis hand, disturbed by her movement, and, with 
a disdainful motion of the head, she went away 
mattering audibly. 

Then a young man crossed the sward under 
the window, with a matchlock in bis hands, 
and a hunting-pouch cast over his shoulder, 
the broad, red band of which filled the student’s 
eyes with wonder. 

••Why, Randal, Randal, what have we there?’* 
be eried, rising from the table and leaning from 
tbe window. “ Fire-arms in my orehardl What 
mans it? What means it, I say ?” 


> willingly, and came close to the window. 

^ “Oh! you are frightened by the gun; don’t 
\ turn pale, uncle, it will never hurt you. See, I 
{ have just been loading it from this flask; almost 
% a handful of powder have I put into the pan. 
j Would you see it go off?” 

* “Go off! heaven forefend! But where did 
J you get this fine matchlock, lad, with the flask 
\ and that red belt? They are enough to frighten 
i all the birds from my orchard!” 

| “Get them? Oh! they were a gift, uncle 1” 
s “A gift, and from whom?” 

J “Do not frown, uncle; Oliver does enough of 
$ that. It was the duke who gave them to me.” 

\ “The duke?” 

i* “Yes, uncle, the Duke of Buckingham!” 

\ “And where did you see him, Randal?” 

S “In the forest where he'hunts every day, 

> with such a train. Oh! uncle, if you wou}d 
J but lend me the gray horse just for once!” 

$ “The gray horse, and what for?” 

5: “Oh! I should so like to rido in the duke’s 
$ train. No one can tell the haunts of a wild 
$ boar so well. I said as much to his grace.” 

<; “You did, forward boy!” 

^ “He told mo to oome up yonder to the castle 
$ and his people should fit me with a horse. Then 
v he bade one of his followers, a fine popinjay of 
s a fellow, take the gun from his saddle, and the 
5; belt from across his bosom. The fellow blushed 
j and frowned; but what care I? The duke only 
l laughed, and bade me keep the things; and so 
^ I will. Oh! uncle, if you would let me have 
s one pop at the old rook’s nest in the big elm 
S tree!” 

£ • 

\ “What—what, fire at my rooks? Boy, are 

l you distraught?” 

\ “Wouldn’t the old bird be astonished,” oried 
l the youth, patting the stock of his gun, and 
{looking up at the birds, as they wheeled over 
\ his head, with the glance of a mischievous oat. 

| Oh! uncle, do give me one bang. I’ll get double 

! s lessons in Latin, if you willl” 

“Tush! boy.” 

“No, it’s not tnsh! What is the use in having 
a gun all mounted with silver and ready to roar 
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like a lion, if it isn't to be used? If you don’t } till it began to curvet around the animals which 
let me pepper the old rook, I’ll go and blaze !> carried the game. “Search the net here, and 
away in the orchard. That old Druid font will $ take out a dozen of the plumpest birds. This 
make a capital mark!” J buck, my friend, is the finest it has been my 

“What, fire at the font, sacrilegious boy?” $ good fortune to worry for many a day; so my 
“Well, then at the old chapel window!” $ people shall carry it to your kitchen, if you 
The rector held up both white hands in hor- s will.” 
ror of the thought. $ The rector had haTdly recovered his surprise 

“Well, then I’ll go down to the forest and J at the sudden appearance of so many persons 
find a hedge-hog, or something in that line.” \ upon his lawn, but he received the gift with 
At another time the rector might have pro- ij that gentle gratitude which so few people know 
tested against this also; but he had been so ter- s how to express gracefully, and the game was 
rified about the old birds which had circled ^ carried, with some confusion, into the kitohen. 
around his chimney ever since he was a child, $ Here Dame Furgoson received it, with her 
and the precious Druid remains, to care much s coif bending low over her aquiline features, 
for what might chance in the woods. So he i* and her hand upon the kitchen-dresser, against 
was about to withdraw from the window, when $ which she rested as the old Queen Elizabeth 
Bessie Westburn came running down the orch- s might have leaned upon her throne-chair. It 
ard path, all in a glow of excitement. Her eyes $ had been many a long day since the ancient 
danced, her mouth dimpled, and her hair flew j dame had seen her master’s larder so well sup- 
out in a whirlwind of golden curls, taking a \ plied. 

tweet scent from the apple-blossoms as she fled { “Lay the buck down yonder upon ths 
under them. * threshold-stone,” she said. “See you not 

“Oh! father, he has come again. On a lovely s the blood is yet oozing from bis mouth? As 
black horse that shines like velvet, with gold \ to the birds, bring them in hither, that I may 
on his bridle and on his housings, and gold \ count them in pairs, and hang them up for use. 
spurs on his heels, and a long white feather * There is two dozen of partridges, with their 
streaming out from his cap, like handfuls of 5 crops full of wild berries, quails without count- 
snow. Then he’s handsome, and such crowds \ ing, and scores of smaller birds that it would 
of young gentlemen, every one a lord, I’m sure; $ he sin in a lesser man to kiU. Shall you take 
and he’s been out hunting, for a man rode be- $ them back ? Nay, nay, that were to flout your 
hind him with a game net full of birds, and $ gracious master’s gift. Besides, do ye think we 
across one of the horses is a deer, with its poor ij have no retainers in the house, that a net full 
head banging down, and drops of blood trick- $ of birds is too bountiful a provender? This is 
ling from its nose, I declare it’s enough to make * pretty talk. I warrant me, there will not be a 
one cry. Here they come—here they come. How ^ feather left when his grace comes again.” 

I wish the wind would keep out of my hair!” ^ The old dame bore herself so proudly, and 
The fair young oreature began gathering up ^ received her supplies with such indifference, 
her tresses, with a graoeful effort to bring them $ that the pampered menials looked at each other 
Into order. But it was useless. The golden $ in amazement. She might have been house- 
spray would curl itself out of her grasp, and ^ keeper to Queen Bess, by the royal fashion in 
she only made herself more picturesque and $ which she accepted favors, 
lovely than ever—for all the fresh apple-blos- $ When the men had laid down their burden, 
corns seemed to have settled in her cheeks. ^ and left the kitchen, the old woman fell upon 
This was the object that struck Buckingham’s \ her knees, and began to examine the game with 
eye, as he t came riding up from the forest and \ eager curiosity. 

halted before the rector’s window. With a$ “Plump, sound, with orops stuffed like pin- 
motion of the hand, which no one saw but the $ cushions, and enough to last the household a 
young girl, he waved her a kiss from his per- $ fortnight!” she exclaimed. “This is something 
fumed hunting-gloves, at which the glow of ^ like, after eating up every mouthful in the 
blossoms spread all over her lovely face, and $ house, till my poor master was forced to oon- 
turned into deep crimson on her neck and fore- $ tent himself on oaten cakes and a cup of milk. 

$ It is but just that this duke should fill tke 
The duke saw the effect of his audacious gal- $ larder onoe more; and he has done it after a 
lantry, and at once attempted to draw the atten- $ right prinoely fashion. I hope his flunkies did 
ftion of his followers from her blushes. £ not guess how much it was needed, or how glad 

“Come hither 1” he oried, urging his horss * I was to see them eome in hj twos and throes. 
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These pretty little creatures I will have spitted $ apple, with all these young gallants looking 
•nd made savory for the young ladies. I hope, $ on ye!” 

though, his handsome grace will not offer to s “Are they—did they look? I never thought 
tome and help eat them; for I counted the \ of it!” cried the unconscious girl, drawing her 
Irine-bottles, only yesterday, and they were ij mantle, made of some thin Btuff, over her neck, 
getting low hi the bin. It is wonderful how \ which was now blushing vividly enough. “Ohl 
such things dwindle away when there is no ■ yes, take me in through the kitchen, Furgoson. 

furnishing-” { He has gone to my father by the other way.” 

The old woman sprang to her feet with a$ “Come then,” said the old woman, a little 
▼iolence that almost shook the ooif from her ij mollified by this evident readiness to escape so 
head. jj many admiring eyes; “there is plenty to do in 

44 What is that? A gum close to my master’s jj overlooking the maids.” 
house? Why, the very bricks in the chimney ij Bessie went in willingly. Poor child! Bhe 
tremble, and, mercy! how the soot comes down! ^ had not of her own forethought placed herself 
Is it master these bad court people have Bhot? $ before so many reckless court gallants, let them 

Is it-” ij think of her as they might. When Furgoson 

Sh# darted toward the study-door and looked S reached the kitchen, her mind reverted fcack to 
In, her old features white as parchment, and < the gun which had startled her. It must have 
feer very lips blue with affright. * been fired near the chimney, for a storm of soot 

The rector was quite safe, and stood by the $ had come rattling down its wide mouth and 

"window, leaning gently out. She saw a group s settled over the heap of birds thrown on the 
of men outside, lounging on the grass. Part \ hearth. 

of the dnke’s retainers had departed, taking ij “This is a pretty sight!” cried tho house- 
hounde and sumpter-horses with them. Only $ keeper, lifting her hands in dismay. “Do 
half a dozen high-born cavaliers, proud to be J these people mean to knock the chimney about 
in this man's service, though lordly masters \ out ears?” 

•lsewbere, remained behind; but they did not \ While she spoke, the outer door wa 9 thrust 
venture to follow him into the house. One, a > cautiously open, and Randal appeared in the 
handsome young lordling of recent promotion, j opening, his face blackened with powder, and 
had taken the liberty of casting his eyes on j; a great crimson bruiso on his cheek. In one 
Bessie, as she stood watching the men, while $ hand he held the matchlock, in the other, with 
they removed the game. $ its limp head dragging on the floor, he carried 

Buckingham caught the glance, and tonched j a great black bird, whose jetty bosom was 
the youth with the tip of his insolent finger. > dashed with blood. 

“Turn your eyes another way, my young i “Here, Furgoson,” he said, meekly. “I 
friend,” he whispered. 44 When Buckingham s knew that all these guests must put you about 
deigns to admire, it is wise to be blind.” :j terribly; so I have shot a fine bird for the 

The youth flashed a proud glance from his < larder. Dress it with sage and sweet herbs, 
eyes, and his lips curved for a saucy reply; but J and say nothing to my uncle, if you please, 
the duke tapped him on the shoulder. j: I don’t want him to thank me, you know.” 

“Tut, tut, man! Those who serve Bucking- S “What’s this?” exclaimed Furgoson, holding 
faun have neither eyes nor ears of their own.” J up the great black bird, with a look of disdain- 
44 But, one of his servitors has a tongue and j ful surprise. “Randal Westburn, as true as I’m 
a strong arm,” muttered the youth, bitterly, $ a miserable sinner, you have shot one of mas- 
while his cheeks flamed red, and his eyes \ ter’s rooks!” 

flashed. “The heir of an earldom is not \ “But it’s game; it’s good to eat, you know!” 
quite a menial, as this proud duke may learn.” j pleaded Randal, desperately. 

Dame Furgoson stood clinging to the study- \ “I tell you it’s a rook—an old rook—one of 
door, and, in all her fright, she saw Bessie * them that built in the high elm over the chim- 
stend close to the group of young men, with >ney!” 

the wind sifting perfume through her hair. It S “I know it, Furgoson. He was just wheel- 
struck the old woman as unseemly, and, darting J ing up from his nest, the old Turk. You never 
away around an angle of the house, she came j saw such a mark—never in your life! Such a 
upon the young girl in the midst of her uncon- j broad-breasted fellow! T couldn’t have helped 
teious curiosity. s shooting him, not if you'd made me king! But, 

“Mistress Bessie, some in— come in, I say. j make haste, and spit him, dear old Furgoson. 
J WOfider you do not blush like a winter- > I shan't breathe, really, till he's simmering.” 
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“But it’s a rook—my master’s own rook!” 5 
cried the old woman, in sore dismay. “What v 
will he do?” 5 

“ He’ll never know, Furgoson. You only help S 
me out, and who’ll be the wiser! Just strip his 5 
feathers off, and stuff him out. You’ve no idea > 
what a full-breasted animal he is! Cut his neck 
short, and take off his great pokey feet; I’ll 
bury ’em in the orchard.” 

“But, lie’s tough as leather.” 

“Never mind that, Furgoson! Uncle will 
never.know the difference. Come, what’s the 
good of waiting?” 

“I can’t do it, Master Bandal. Don’t per¬ 
suade me into such wickedness; it’s of no use. 

I wouldn’t impose on your reverend uncle so 
for the world.” 

“Then you’ll turn traitor and tell? That’s 
what it comes to when one trusts an old 
friend!” 

The old woman drew herself up, and settled 
the coif on her head in a stern fashion. 

“I’m no traitor, Master Randal. But you’re 
very like one, to go about shooting the master’s 
favorite birds that lie’s seen go to nest every 
night since you were born.” 

“Yes,” said Randal, penitently, “I do begin 
to feel like a traitor, especially about the chim¬ 
ney!” 

“The chimney—true enough; I’d forgot that. 
See this pile of soot.” 

“I see, Furgoson, and it makes me feel bad 
enough. I only wonder the old bricks didn’t 
come tumbling down on your head. I thought 
I was aiming at the bird—and so I was, for 
he’s dead like Julius Caesar—but he only got a 
handful.or so, the rest went thundering against 
the chimney. I thought the whole house was 
coming down. Do you happen to know if uncle 
heard it?” 

“I know nothing about it,” answered Fur¬ 
goson, curtly. 

“Ar.d you won’t cook the bird?* 

“No, I won’t.” 

“And you’ll tell?” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“That’s a nice old soul! Well, I dare say he 
might be a little tough. One couldn’t bury him 
under all this heap of game, and say the duke 
shot him. No! you think it wouldn’t be honor¬ 
able?” 

Here Bessie came forward. She had got over 
blushing for her own misconduct, and could 
feel compassion for her cousin. 

“How did you come to shoot the poor, old 
rogue?” she said, half-frightened, half-smiling. 

“I couldn’t help it, Bess! If you’d only 


known how my fingers quivered about.that gua 
lock, how my heart jumped into my mouth at 
the very sight of a bird; then this old soldier 
was so impudent, coming right over my head, 
cawing, cawing, just as much as to say, Bang at 
me if you dare. I hadn’t the strength to stand 
it, Elizabeth Westburn; I give you my word of 
honor I hadn’t.” 

“But what’s to be done now?” inquired Bes¬ 
sie, glancing at Furgoson. “It would break 
father’s henrt—he must not know it.” 

“Oh! he’ll never miss this one, unless the 
rest keep up the abominable chatter they fell 
into when I brought him down. Look here, 
Bess, wasn’t it a beautiful shot?” 

“What a great hole! how you tore his 
feathers!” exclaimed Bessie, examining threat 
wound in the breast. 

“Oh! that was the force of the gun, a famous 
piece—just look at my check. It takes a gun 
worth while to go off like that, both ends at 
once, crash here, crash there, bringing down a 
chimney in the middle.” 

“But what are we to do with the rook? What 
if father were to open the door?” 

“I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said RandaL 
“Now that Furgoson is to be depended on it*# 
all safe. You shall just huddle tbo bird up ig 
your mantle and hurry him out into the orch¬ 
ard. I’ll go eearch the out-houses for a mat- 
took, and we’ll bury him in the ruins. Cover 
up the place with moss, and who’ll be 1 
wiser?” 

“That is the only wise thing you’ve said tbifl 
morning,” muttered the old woman, castingher 
own dark mantle over Bessie’s pretty shoulders. 
“There, now, take the poor martyr and bury 
him out of sight, while I clear up the hearth.” 

Bessie hid the bird under her mantle, while 
Randal prepared to go for the means of bury¬ 
ing him. 

“Perhaps I’d better take my gun along,” he 
said, reluctant to part with his precious weapon. 
“Furgoson might be examining it, or some¬ 
thing.” 

“You just leave the instrument where it is,” 
spoke up the old woman, with peremptory 
authority. “The next thing you’ll be shooting 
Miss Bessie there.” 

“No,” answered Randal, thoughtfully, ««I 
don’t think I should; but then the temptation 
to bang away is something awful! Perhaps I’d 
better leave it.” 

Bessie herself seemed more at ease when the 
decision was made; and the two cousins stole 
off to the ruins, bearing Randal’s victim, -with 
them. 
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Meantime the Duke of Buckingham had made 
his way into the rector's study. Something 
more than mere gallantry, or a generous wish 
to make a present of game, had brought him to 
that lovely spot a second time. The first great 
cause of contention, which ended in the ruin 
of Eing Charles, was making a commotion 
throughout all England. The right of acting 
independent of parliament, of gathering re¬ 
venue and levying forced loans on his sub¬ 
jects, had been freely discussed, so freely that 
Charles and his favorite Buckingham had found 
it needful to enlist the clergy of the prevailing 
ehorch into the argument, and thus every pulpit 
in the land was indirectly converted into a poli¬ 
tical engine, which proved a two-edged sword 
In the hands of its inventors; for if it became 
the fashion to laud the king and his works in 
one class of pulpits, the dissenters and Puritans 
were equally vehement in their denunciations 
and abuse of measures which had justly nothing 
whatever to do with religion. 

The rector of Knowl-Ash had kept aloof from 
all these agitating questions. His duties lay 


s sion of his new estate, and to set the machinery 
s in motion which was to wring gold from the 
$ poor people of the district. Already had be 
'< quietly begun to appoint tax-gatherers; and 

< many of the gay young men who composed his 
^ suite were intended to be useful in reconciling 
s the people of the district to extortions which 
s had capsed so much discontent in other places. 
$ It was this deep scheme which brought Buck- 
s ingham, with the fruits of his hunt in the royal 
$ forest that day, to Knowl-Ash. If other mo- 
$ lives led him there, they were scarcely defined 

in his own thoughts; but he was a man who 

< mingled political intrigue so dexterously with 
^ sooial indulgence, that at any time it would 
s have been difficult to judge him by ordinary 
$ rules, either as a politician or a man. 

$ Buckingham had expressed a wish to ride 
\ home alone later in the day. So, after a little 
s time, his followers wandered off: some riding 
\ toward the castle, others amusing themselves 

< by a second run after the hounds, whose eager 
\ baying might now and then be heard in the 
S heart of the woods. 


in a rich, but isolated portion of the country, s The rector, seeing his guests about to depart, 
where the tax-gatherer had not yet penetrated, \ had gone back to his easy-chair and his book, 
and the divine right of kings was admitted \ drawing a deep breath of relief when he found 
almost without limitation. A few stern mal- s himself alone. The genfle noise made by Buck- 
contents, it is true, might be found even in that \ ingham, in opening the door, was not sufficient 
lonely section of country; but they were few, | to disturb him; so he remained with bent head 
and as yet the opposition had taken no definite $ leaning over his book, till the duke purposely 
form. Thus, as I have said, the neighborhood i; stood between him and the light, 
of Knowl Ash mas in a state of tranquillity s The rector looked up. A furtive smile wan- 
when the Duke of Buckingham, King Charles’ ^ dered over his lip, and he muttered droamily, 
prime favorite, came down to take possession^ “Not gone yet? I thought every one had gone.” 
of the princely domain with which the king had \ “No,” said the duke, seating himself and 

jest endowed him. Hitherto the castle and its $ drawing close to the rector. “I sent my people 
lands bad belonged to the crown, and composed $ away that you and I might talk in quiet; to-day 
one of those banting forests which subsequent s I hnd despatches from the king.” 
centuries have sub-divided into fruitful farms, £ The rector bent his head reverently. “God 
making the amusement of one man a means of <: bless the king!” 

support to many. s The exclamation was full of pathetic sin- 

At this time, Charles had been long striving ^cerity, it came from tho good man's heart, 
to live without a parliament, or act in defiance $ Next to his God he did most truly love King 
of it, and the means he was compelled to use s Charles. In his conscience he solemnly be- 
found their natural results in wide-spread dis- $ lieved that all he had, or might have, belonged 
satisfaction among his people. Perhaps on the $ to his sovereign, if he chose to exact it. This 
day Buckingham arrived at Knowl-Ash, he was ^ good divine was a gentle, sincere, honest roan, 
the most feared and the most unpopular man | humble as a child, made up of reverence and 
in England. Wherever he went oppression and \ simple truth. To him the divine rights of 
discontent •followed; but haughty, arrogant, $ sovereignty were unquestioned and unquestion- 
and self-willed, he carried his own imperative s able, and, with all his faults, Charles the First 
wishes in defiance of everything, increasing his $ was a man who might have rendered such de¬ 
royal master's unpopularity without a regret, \ votion excusable. 

and hurrying tho whole country on to inevit- \ Then the duke, with more orafty eloquence 
able ruin with reckleSs unconcern. $ than was needful with tho man, came to (he 

He had come to Knowl-Ash to take posses- l subjeot of liis visit. The king wanted money, 
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was compelled to levy taxes, and the clergy of < from the favorite, and, in his petty rage, he 
the district would be expected to throw all its > stamped the red heel of his boot firmly into the 
influence into the royal cause. The rector of £ earth. His angry outburst was answered by 
Knowl-Ash being a leading divine in the dis- $ shouts of wild, silvery laughter that made the 
trict, and a man looked up to with considers- s blossoms tremble again, and, from behind a 
tion by the people, might be of great service to s fragment of the ruins, Bessie Westburn same 
the king in his difficulties. Nny, Charles had J out, with a glow of fun upon her faoe that 
himself spoken to the duke of this very person s made the duke smile spite of himself, 
as a sure and powerful friend to the royal cause. $ “Wasn’t it beautiful?" shf exclaimed, clasp- 
This crafty falsehood had its effect even with i; ing her hands in childish delight. “Wbat a 
so pure a man as the rector. His true heart <: flutter it made going up through the leaves! 
glowed with pleasure at the bare thought of his And you can’t reach it! Oh! Randal, Randal, 
humble name being known to the king; but it £ his cap has got out of reach, and there is the 
was not needful to tho duke s design. With all \ feather, fluttering, fluttering like a white bird! 
the powers of his body and his mind, the good ij Come, get it down. Don’t you see how the 
man was ready, nay, eager to aid his sovereign, * drops are falling on his grace? Come, I say.” 
whose rights were, in fact, a portion of his own $ But Randal did not hear, or would not come, 
divine belief. j and the white feather still fluttered, just out of 

Thus with his task made easy, the duke spent J reach. The duke made an effort to bring it 
but little time in arranging the means by which j down, but only sticeeeded in deluging himself 
his master's interests might be advanced, and £ with a fresh shower of moist petals, 
having only an amateur’s interest in the great \ Bessie called again for Randal, but, receiving 
black letter folio tbnt cumbered the room, he J no response, sprang up a fragment of the rained 
took leave, making an adroit excuse to come $ wall that shot out toward the tree, and, with * 
again. $ light leap, dashed at the cap and brought U 

As he went forth, Buckingham cast many a * down, half-burying herself in the grass aa she 
bright glance around the rooms and quaint pas- $ swung herself to the earth again, 
sages, hoping, perhaps, to discover stately Bar-^ “There it is, my lord duke!" she cried, 
bara or pretty Bess lingering in tho path of $ smoothing the plume With her hand. “Just* 
his notice. But no, tho houso wns profoundly j drop or two here and there, to prove our apple- 
quiet, and he met nothing more interesting than ^ trees''can make themselves brave with jewels 
the antique serving-man, who opened the door $ as tHfc king’s friend. But they'll soon be gone. 
With clumsy reverence, and Btood upon the $ and so shall I; for Randal hasn't half-buried 
threshold bowing him out. ^ the rook yet." 

By his orders the attendants, who were to $ “Not yet, pretty one, not yet!" cried the 
accompany him on his ride to the castle, had $ duke, settling the cap on his head, and smooth- 
withdrawn with their horses to the highway;^ ing down his curls with a Caressing hand, 
and in order to reach them ho was compelled $ “First let me thank you." 
to cross tho orchard and pass through the ruins, j “Oh! no, no, I want not thanks from a^y 
a beautiful walk at all times, but now rendered ^ one—least of all from your highness." 
heavenly by clouds of blossoms and light exha- $ “Indeed! And why not from me?" 
lations of morning dew, that were half-perfume, ^ “Oh! it makes mo feel so foolish to have a 
half-mist. s tall, splendid lord, that it almost a king, tbank- 

The duke strode along the foofpnlh, keeping j ing a little bit of a maiden like me, as if I really 
in the center to protect his russet-leather boots $ were somebody!" 

from the drops that rained down from the un- s “And so you are, sweet child. One of the 
trodden grass when brushed against. Thus he $ most beautiful little souls in the wofld!" 
went, picking his way daintily with his head a $ “Am I? But, then, what’s the use? No one 
little bent, till a diamond ornament that held £ ever ibund it out but jroiir highness. Besides, 
the white feather to his cap caught 1 the twigs { you are laughing at me; I see Tt in your eyes." 
of a drooping bough, and down came a shower $ “No, I am only admiring you*with all my 
of drops and pink leaves upon the rich velvet $ senses." 

of his dress; while the cap, with its diamonds | “Oh! bow I wish Oliver oould hear you!" 

and its snowy feather, took a flight upward with j “And who is Oliver, pray? Your 

the recoiling branch, leaving his long curls in s heart?" 

tho wind. | “My sweet-heart? No, indeed. Bat hn^a 

An oath, softly smothered in Frenoh, broke > Barbara’s." 
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“Your sister's? Now I remember. It was 
the young man who was with her by the road 
that night—as black-browed a churl as I ever 

saw.” 

‘‘Isn’t he?” said Bess, confidentially. “And 
so cross-grained 2 I’d like to have anybody call 
me beautiful before him, or Barbara, either, for 
that matter.” 

“Why, what is your beauty to him? Is the 
fellow a Turk, to monopolize a whole house¬ 
hold!” 

“A Turk? That's some sort of a heathen. 
No, he isn’t that; at any rate, not quite yet, 
though he has taken to praying in all sorts of 
out-of-way places.” 

“Ha!” 

“And exhorting!” 

“Indeed! What is the young man’B name?” 

“Oliver. Haven’t I told you?” 

“But be has another name?” 

“Oh! yes. Cromwell—Oliver Cromwell.” 

“I shall remember it,” said the duke, with a 
smile that Bessie did not quite like. 

“No, don’t,” she whispered, “if it will do 
him any harm; for Barbara loves—that is, he 
is sn old, old friend of ours, and I like him 
very much.” 

“Another reason why he will be remem¬ 
bered!” 

Bessie looked in his face wonderingly. It 
was dark and frowning. Two upright lines had 
gathered between his eyes, and they had filled 
with sinister light. So pampered and selfish 
had this man become, that he could not brook 
the idea of another person possessing rights, 
even when they did not interfere with himself. 
As for caprices, he could tolerate them in no 
awe. 

“Where is your sister Barbara?” he ques¬ 
tioned. “She did not appear, while I was with 
her father.” 

“No, she is in her room. Oliver don’t like 
her to be roaming about the house when court: 
gallants are visiting it.” 

“So he forbade her to appear?” 

“Forbade? Nay, sister Barbara has a will 
of her own; I can tell you that.” 

“Still, she obeys this rude churl?” 

“Does she? I don’t know.” 

Bessie was a bright little creature, and felt 
oa the moment that she was disturbing deep 
waters; so she took refuge in her childishness 
again. 

“Drar me l” was her pretty exclamation. 
“If I haven’t been standing in your bigh- 
ata* path all this time!” 

She stood aside demurely, treading down i 


the daisies, that ho might have room to move 
on. 

“So have the sunbeams, my merry damsel,” 
he answered, laughing the clouds from his face. 
“See, you have Epoiled a pair of shoes in our 
service. I will send you another set from the 
the court, more worthy those dainty feet.” 

Bessie looked at her country-made shoes with 
uncouth heels, and silver buckles. 

“A little wetting does not harm them,” she 
said, innocently. 

“Still, a foot like that should be clad in silk. 
It would kill the young queen with envy.” 

“You are laughing at me because I am 
country-bred,” answered Bessie, flushing up. 
“Were I standing before the queen, this minute, 
she would not deign to look at me.” 

Buckingham laughed. 

“Perhaps not. Pretty women are not exactly 
calculated to render her majesty gracious, and 
she seldom likes that which Buckingham ad¬ 
mires. But I shall make this Reynolds, who 
will not obey your call, jealous.” 

Bessie began to laugh. 

“Reynolds! My cousin’s name is Randal.” 

“Ah, ha! he is your cousin, then! What 
kind of "a lad is he?” 

“Your grace should know, inasmuch as it 
was but this morning you gave him a match¬ 
lock, all bestrewn with silver flowers, with 
which he has just shot our oldest rook, and 
half battered down the kitchen chimney.” 

“What—ho, ho! this is too comical!—and 
was the young man your cousin? I had sooner 
thought the gun would have knocked him down 
than the chimney.” 

“And so it did almost.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Tell him to come over to the 
castle, and he shall have a horse to match the 
gun.” 

“Shall I tell Randal this in fair sooth?” 

“In fair sooth, yes. Now, pretty one, I most 
be gone.” 

He made a step forward, lifted her suddenly, 
with both hands, to a level with his face, and 
kissed her on the mouth, laughing all the time. 
She struggled a little, blushed vehemently, and, 
when he set her down, clenched both hands, 
drawing her breath sharply, os if the kiss had 
wounded her. 

“He should not do that, if he were the king 
himself!” she cried, tears of angry shame flash¬ 
ing into bar eyes. “I wonder how he darel 
What, if Randal had seen him! What-” 

She stopped suddenly, and drew in her breath. 
Buckingham had returned when half-way to ths 
road. 
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“Have I made you angry?” he said, reach¬ 
ing forth his hand, with a smile which many a 
wiser woman could not have resisted. 

She put both hands behind her, and a tear 
flashed to her burning cheek. 

“Yes, you have!” 

“And you will not forgive?” 

Bessie shook her head, and strove hard to 
keep from smiling. 

“So beautiful, and so malicious!” he per¬ 
sisted. 

“ I am not malicious! Only-only-” 

“Only vexed—annoyed!” 

“Yes, that is it.” 

“And I am very penitent.” 

Bessie looked nt him through her angry tears. 
His face was grave, his eyes a little troubled. 
The young creature began to pity him. 

“I—I am not angry, that is, not very angry.” 

“Which should only make me hate myself 
the more!” 

“That is hard.” 

“Not so hard as your displeasure.” 

“Oh! I have a terrible temper; everybody at 
home says that!” 

“They slander you. It is I that have been 
rash; yet you are not implacable.” 

# “Oh! but I am!” 

“What, with those dimples coming back?” 

“I can’t help that! If one’s dimples will 
come crowding up in the wrong moment, it 
isn’t in human nature to keep them back. Still 
one can be very angry for all that.” 

“Then I must go away knowing that you 
hate me?” 

She looked at him earnestly, held out her 
hand, and smiled a demure, little smile. 

“Good-by, your highness; your people will 
be impatient.” 

“And so shall I till we meet again.” 

He looked at her with well assumed sadness, 
bowed low and went away, casting reproachful 
glances behind. The girl followed him with 
her eyes till the wave of his white plume could 
no longer be seen. Then she sat down on a 
fragment of the ruin and fell into thought. 
What was the court like which sent forth such 
splendid specimens of manhood? What must 
the king be when bis courtiers seemed almost 
superhuman? Could it be possible that she, 
simple Elizabeth Westburn, had talked fami¬ 
liarly with the great favorite, smiled in his face, 

nay- The next thought covered her with 

blushes; she buried her face in both hands, re¬ 
viling herself with impatient words. Then she 
started up and plunged into the ruins, where 
she found Randal on his knees, laying turf on 


a little heap of brown earth that he had been 
carefully leveling. 

“There, that sin is covered up,” he said, pat¬ 
ting down the turf with both hands. “I only 
hope his old ghost won’t come out and perch 
itself on the chimney. My heart would go 
down like a stone with the first caw!” 

“Come away—come away, Randal,” said Bes¬ 
sie. “I begin to think it isn’t good for us to 
be so much among the ruins. It seems to me 
as if you and l had been committing murder!” 

“Murder! there it is. I hope shooting a rook 
doesn’t strike you in that light, Bessie; if it 
does, the thing is sure to come out.” 

“I was not thinking of the rook,” answered 
Bessie, dejectedly. 

“Not thinking of him?” 

“W’hy didn’t you come when I called, Ran¬ 
dal?” Bessie demanded, sitting wearily down. 

“I thought it was my uncle coming across 
the orchard, and so walked off toward the house. 
But there he sat in the study, reading, and I 
took a roundabout way to the ruins again. Who 
was it you were talking with, Bes§?” 

Bessie gave an impatient movement of the 
head, but made no answer. Poor child! she was 
burying her secret also. 

Meantime the Duke of Buckingham went 
laughing down to the high-road, where a hand¬ 
ful of his followers were waiting for him. He 
gave no explanation of his prolonged absence; 
but mounted his horse in high spirits, and was 
about putting him to a sharp speed, when a 
sound very unusual in those parts struck his 
ear. ' He bent his head and listened; the low, 
heavy rumbling of wheels and a confused clat¬ 
ter of hoofs grew more and more distinct. 

“It is a carriage,” he muttered, “with oat- 
riders. What can this mean?” 

Drawing up in the middle of the road, he 
waited with his eyes* keenly fixed on a cloud of 
dust that came rolling round a shoulder of the 
hill which shut out a distant view. Surely it 
was a carriage, ponderously splendid, like the 
one he had himself brought down to the country. 
Postillions and outriders broke from the dust, 
and in the confusion Buckingham caught a 
glimpse of his own colors worn by the out¬ 
riders. Putting spurs to his horse, he dashed 
forward to meet the carriage. It came to a sud¬ 
den halt, which threw half the horses on their 
haunches, and made the trappings rattle like a 
hail-storm. 

Buckingham rode up to the side of the quak¬ 
ing vehicle. One of the leathern curtains was 
uplifted, and the face of a beautiful woroai 
looked out. (to bb cohtihued.) 
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“This war!” said Mr. Holmes, with a partly < scription papers to the tune of twenties and 
affected, and a partly real impatience. “ It will ^ fifties, and thought it liberul. But, a change 
never cease demanding; it will rob us of every- s has come o’er the spirit of our dream. We 
thing. Increased taxation, increased prices— $ must go up to the hundreds now. The publio 
lessening incomes—contributions here, and con- $ know what I have contributed to (he ‘bounty 
tributions there. Nothing will be left of us in s fund;’ for the committee is garrulous.” 
the end!” \ “Yes; I saw your name down for five hun- 

“If the nation’s life is saved, the cost will s dred dollars.” 
sot be too dear,” was answered. “All that a ij “As I was saying, we are np to the hundreds 
man hath, will he give for his life. All that $ now,” resumed Mr. Holmes. “But I am not 
the people have, will they give to save this n the one to fiinoh or make wry faces. I decided 
nation.” i on the amount at once, and sent a check to the 

“I have not held back, so far, Mr. Browning.” j committee. I like money as well as any of my 
There was a tone of self-approval—something a < neighbors; and I have reason to do so, for I 
little boastful—about Mr. Holmes. “No one can s worked hard enough to get it. But what will 
•ay that I have refused to contribute my share. \ our money be worth if this accursed rebellion 
How much do you suppose I have given to the \ should prevail? If our country is lost, what 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloons, during the past s of the people?” 

year?” 5 “True enough, Mr. Holmes—what of the 

The person with whom he was conversing —i people? To save this government, is worth 
we have called him Mr. Browning—shook his \ the sacrifice of every dollar we possess,” with 
head, saying, “I can’t imagine.” 

“You’d hardly credit the sum. Six hundred 
dollars! Yes, six hundred dollars! That’s what 
I’ve given in this direction alone. It costs just \ ing up, only to-day, what it has cost me in 
about a hundred dollars to give a meal to one s actual gifts of money, to say nothing of losses 
regiment of a thousand men. So, you see, I’ve !j in business and depreciated values. The sum 
fed six thousand brave soldiers on their way \ almost frightened me. Four thousand dollars! 
through our city. That’s something toward \ It’s true. I am not speaking boastfully—I 
helping the country.” !> don’t take merit to myself. I only declare the 

“You have done nobly in this,” said Mr. s fact. Hundreds and thousands around me are 
Browning. “If all would but do as well, j doing as much, or more. Treasure is being 
according to their means.’’ i; poured out like water.” 

“Yes, if all would do as well,” responded § “And blood!” said a low, clear voice, that 
Mr. Holmes. “But all won’t do as well. I’m $ penetrated like a sword. The speaker was a 
not taking merit to myself. I’ve only done my j; woman. She had been a silent listener, 
doty. When the state is in danger, every true $ “Yes, and blood!” answered Mr. Holmes, 
citizen will spring to the rescue.” $ It was but an echo, faint and failing. 

And Mr. Holmes leaned back in his chair, s “Which is more precious than gold.” The 
the image of dignified self-approval. $ voice was still low and clear, cutting down to 

“Then there is the ‘bounty fund,’ ” remarked $ conviction like the thrust of a sword. “And 
one of the little group who were conversing, ji life,” added the speaker. Her calmness failed. 
“If there was nothing besides feeding the sol- ij There was a throb in her voice. She arose, 
diert, on their way through, this would be a i with a quiet, repressed manner, and went from 
light matter. 1 ’ \ the room. 

“Light as a feather!” broke in Mr. Holmes. f “Who is she?” asked Mr. Holmes, with a 
“Yes, there is the ‘bounty fund,’ as you say. \ shame-look on his face. 

Well, I've done my part in that direction also. $ “Her name is Edgar.” 

The time was when we put our names to sub- > “Not the widow of Capt. Edgar?” 
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$ a faint, involuntary sigh. 

! “And I sometimes fear,” replied the other, 
“that it will take the last dollar. I was count- 
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FRIENDSHIP. — ABSENT FRIENDS 


“Yes.’* < the world’s rough places were smooth for her 

He dropped his eyes. A shadow crept over $ feet; and if he had been spared, they would 
his face. £ have been kept smooth. But, as I have said, 

“More precious than gold!” he said, look- \ in his loss she has lost all; and now her hands, 
ing up after a few moments. “Yes, yes. And $ unused to labor, are reaching out, and search- 
what a rebuke! I, boastfully talking, in her S ing for the means of self-support.” 
presence, of my golden offerings, when she had < “Has she children?” 
given blood and life, in her brave, heroic hus- ^ “Two.” 
band! Gold and treasure may come back again, “Widowed—fatherless!” 

but not so blood and life.” * $ “And poor.” 

“She has given gold and treasure as well as $ A long silence followed. In breaking it, the 
life,” said one. “In losing her husband, she i subject was not renewed; nor was there any 
has lost all. There were few truer, kinder, s more parade of money-contribution and aaori~ 
better men than Capt. Edgar. While he lived, * fice for the war. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

BT MART L. LAWSON. 


How often, as the shadows fell < 

O’er Winter’s stormy day, 5 

And some forgotten grief resumed > 

Its old accustomed sway— | 

A well-known ring, a merry voice $ 

Would break the dull repoeo, 5 

And, laughingly, we brushed away < 

Tho snow-flakes from your clothes. > 

And even tho cheerful fire grow 5 

M >rc radiant for your face, $ 

And yours was still the softest chair, > 

And still the warmest place; > 

And when, around the social board, < 

Mirth winged tho speeding hours, > 

Earth could not find, in nil its space, S 

Two happier hearts than ours. < 

Bnt years have passed away since then, < 

And brought us bitter pain, \ 

And they have laid you in the grave, ^ 

Earth’s bright dreams dreamed in vain. > 


Tears, burning tears, well to my eyes, 

And fall upon the page, 

Tet why should you have striven with llfb^ 
Unequal war to wage? 

Too gentle, generous, easily grieved. 

To struggle ever more 
With hardness, envy, bitterneo, 

And foes a thousand score 1 
I left a kiss upon your brow, 

A white rose on your bier, 

And said to flod, in silent prayer, 

“ ’Tis well to slumber hereP* 

I wiped away each sign of grief— 

Who cared or thought of me? 

But hope's sweet strains since then have lost 
Thoir harmony for mo. 

And starry evo will turn to day, 

And day to starry eve— 

And time itself for me must end 
Ere I shall cease to grlevo. 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 

BT OSACE OOBDON. 


"Tib evening, bright, and beautiful. 

In this, our Northern clime; 

I*ve listened to tho merry bells, 

Soothed by thoir pleasing chimo— 

Fve gazed upon tho star-gommed sky— 
Watched the soft moonbeams’ play— 

And, musing thus, my thoughts have strayed 
To loved ones far away. 

How oft, in such an hour as this, 

Will wayward fancy rovo 
O’er mountain, wave, and forest wild, 

To those we dearly love. 

In fancy they are with mo now, 

The friends I love the best— 

Though some are in an Eastern cli m e 
Some in the distant West. 


And there are those long gone to rest) 
Beneath the church-yard mould; 

The hearts that once so truly loved, 

In death are hushed and cold. 

Tet. though, till life's last sun shall 
We'll meet again no more; 

I know thoso dear ones are not lost, 

But only gone before. 

In fancy they are near to-night— 

They come at memory’s call: 

The grave, the gay, tho beautiful, 

I seem to see them nil 1 

And tbns, at twilight’s solemn hour, 
They over come to mo: 

The loved—the loot—tho “ far away**— 
All live In memory. 
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CIGAR-STAND. 


BT UBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Ingenuity and taste produce a continual suc¬ 
cession of ornamental articles for the decoration 
of home and for the convenience of domestic 
life. The present fashion in Paris for many of 
these drawing-room elegancies, where frames 
are required, is to have them made of bamboo 


( cane, the same that is used for caning chairs, 
only it must not be split. The little article we 
are now describing is intended for a Cigar- 
s Stand. The frame of this is made of twelve 
s pieces of cane nailed together at all the places 
5 where they cross each other, leaving a short 
^ length at the bottom to form the feet, and a 
jj shorter length at the top by way of ornament, 
$ the ends of the cane being cut very evenly. 
<: When the frame is completed, a square case 
$ the right size just to slip within is made in per- 
S forated cardboard. On each of the four sides a 
\ slight pattern must be worked, either in beads, 
ij wool, or silk; or what is perhaps more durable 
for this purpose, the stamped leather ornaments 
j; now so much in fashion. The interior should 
|j be lined with a dark glazed paper, and when 
^ slipped into the cane frame, fastened at the four 
j! corners with four bows of ribbon, both at the 
i top and bottom. W r hen filled with cigars, it 
| should be placed in the room where the gentle- 
l men of the house usually enjoy the indulgence 
' of smoking. 


FLOWER YASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The five parts which form the whole of this $ 
pretty vase are to be cut separately in either $ 
cloth or velvet of some pleasing color, the size $ 
being determined according to the place which \ 
it is intended to occupy, being larger for the •; 
center of the table than for the mantleshclf. It $ 
is to be observed that the part which bends over $ 
the top, and that which spreads out to form the $ 
stand at the bottom, are each attached to the \ 
center-piece, there being only five in all. Work j 
on the outer piece of cloth or velvet some pretty j 
•ie-ign in seed beads in a mixture of clear and J 
opaque white, gold and steel; or cover it over 5 
with little stars in beads, or in some of those 5 
pit stars or other gilt ornaments which have 
been so much used for trimming hair-nets. The \ 
oottide pieces of the five parts are left plain at ' 
Yol. XLI1I.—10 
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HEART II-R U Q. 


the top; but the tops of the inside pieces are * are to be attached to them, the tops being bent 
dotted over with chalk-white beads. Cut the <! over, and the bottoms spread out, which can 
shape in five pieces of cardboard, sew a fine { easily be done by means of the wire. It is an 
wire round each, stretch the work on the out- \ improvement to have the outside of one eolor 
side with its lining in the inside, bind with a < and the lining of another—namely, crimson and 
very narrow white ribbon, and sew all round l purple, or violet and brown. Any simple glass 
with short strings of beads, so as entirely to j; vessel containing flowers may be slipped into 
concent the ribbon. It will be necessary to * the interior of these vases, which have a rich 
procure a wire framework for the inside, which, s and tasteful effect either on the mantleshelf or 
having a ring round the upper part as well as l on the center of the table, 
at the stem, will support the five pieces which \ 


HEARTH-HUG. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


Materials. —No. 20 canvas and twelve- s difficulty as to the number of canvas, decide by 
threaded wool. I counting the number of stitches on the pattern. 

In the front of the number, printed in colors, < then count four times the number of threads 
is given a very beautiful pattern for a hearth- < of the canvas. This will determine for you the 
rug. It is done in a new stitch, which is now j quality of the canvas. 


all the rage, partly because of the striking 
effect it produces, partly because of the ease 



with which it is worked. 
The stitch may be called a 
cross stitch, but instead 
of the old-fashioned stitch 
covering two threads of 
canvas each way, this stitch 
covers four threads each 
way, as will be seen from 


the accompanying pattern. If there is any 


This being a new kind of work, some diffi¬ 
culty may, perhaps, be found, in the remoter 
country districts, in buying the proper wool; 
and canvas. Persons, who desire materials, 
therefore, and have no city friends to appl^ 
to, may write to Jane Weaver, care of “Peter 
son’s Magazine/’ Philadelphia, who will pur 
chase what they need and forward it by mai 
to their address, provided the money is en 
closed. Or she will answer questions as t 
cost, if addressed, post-paid, a stamp enclosed 


BRAIDING AND BEAD PATTERN. 











CROCHET LACE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Make i chain the required length. v ch into the loop made by the 5 ch of 2nd row, 

lrt Row. —Work in sc into every stitch. ^ 5 ch, and 1 sc as before, *. 

2nd Row. —7 sc into 7 stitches of 1st row, * 6 $ 4th Row. —8 so, * 6 ch into the 1st loop, 6 eh 

ch, skip 8 stitches, and then work 7 so into 7 i into the 2nd loop, 6 ch and 8 sc, *. 
stitches as before, *. \ 5th Row. —1 so, * 5 ch into the 1st loop, 6 ch 

3 ri Row. —6 sc into the 7 so of last row, * 6 | into the 2nd loop, 5 ch into the 8rd loop, 6 eh 

v into the center stitch of the 8 so of 4th row, *. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


(concluded from last number.) 
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ANTI-MACASSAR IN CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Ocr illustration is a portion of an anti-ma¬ 
cassar formed of stars. To those young ladies 
who are expert in the use of the crochet needle 
an illustration is a sufficient guide; but for those 
who have not had much practice in this sort of 
work,,wc will endeavor to make the explana¬ 
tions as simple as possible, so that, with the 
double assistance, they canuot fail in being suc¬ 
cessful in the undertaking. Make a chain of 
twenty-four stitches; join this into a ring, on 
which work twelve loops in double crochet in 
every other stitch, with one chain between; in 
three or four places, make two chain between, 
to allow the circle to increase. Having done 
this, work twelve chain, turn, and work ten 
double loops in the chain; then loop in with 
one stitch of double crochet into the first divi¬ 
sion of the center, turn, chain nine; loop in' 
160 


with n double stitch in the seventh stitch of the 
Inst row; chain five, loop in with double stitch, 
leaving one between; chain five again, and loop 
iu the same way on the next stitch; turn, and 
chain nine; loop in, chain five, loop in, chain 
three, and work ten double stitches; loop into 
the next division of the center, and continue to 
repeat these rows until there are twelve points 
to the star. When the twelve leaves are finished, 
work the cotton up the side, and form another 
point, which completes the star. Make a suffi¬ 
cient number of these stars, and unite them to¬ 
gether at every two points; this will form a 
six-sided star; about eleven on each side will 
make a good sized square. Finish with a rich 
fringe knotted into each point of the stars, all 
round the outside edge. This will be found a 
cry pretty and useful ornament. 
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CARD-BASKET. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 

This little article looks very pretty 
on a drawing-room table, and is a suit¬ 
able present for a friend, or a contri¬ 
bution toward a fancy fair. It is ne¬ 
cessary to order the frame ready made 
from a wire-worker, so that it should 
be firm and sufficiently strong for the 
purpose for which it is intended. Be¬ 
fore commencing the ornamental part 
of the work, it is requisite that the 
frame should be wound round in every 
part with coarse cotton. The interior 
of each circle is then filled in with 
either blue and gold, or blue and steel beads, 5 work. The prettiest design for this purpose is 
by making a small ring of the gold beads and s a group of roses, or some rich crimson flowers, 
attaching it to the ring with strings of the j worked on eanvas, with the ground filled in 
blue beads. Each of the circles is filled in the $ with clear-white beads. A round of cardboard 
came manner; the other vacancies are filled in i must then bo cut out, and a thin layer of wad- 
with loops of alternate gold and blue beads, {ding must be laid over it; the worked canvas 
After this is done long threads of the blue beads | must then be tightly stretched over and stitched 
must be strung on stout crochet cotton, and the j down, and a row of thick chenille is then car- 
wire outline be entirely covered by twisting it j ried all round in the inside of the basket, to 
round and round close together, so that the \ cover any little blemishes occasioned by fasten- 
covered wire should be entirely hid by the ] ing down the bottom of the basket. This corn- 
bead*. The bottom of the basket is in wool ! pletes this ornamental article. 





BEAD-BASKET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These articles, which are expressly intended 
for bead work, require that the foundation 
frame should be purchased ready for the orna¬ 
mental part of the work, as it is necessary they 
should be firm and secure. When this is ob¬ 
tained, there is no other difficulty; and to com¬ 
mence, every part of the wire must be bound 
round with knitting cotton, so as to give it a 
regular roundness. The interior of each pine 
is then filled in with white and steel beads, 
one steel bead being at the point of every dia¬ 
mond. This is » simple pattern, but one which 
has a very pretty effect. When all the pines 
we filled in, the outline must be entirely covered * canvas with Berlin wool, a group of flowers 
with strings of small beads, twisted round and ^ being the most appropriate; this is stretched 
round so as completely to hide the white cot- 5 over a circle of cardboard, which must bo 
ton. The bottom of the basket is worked on > slightly wadded. A thick chenille or a quilling 
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THE NAIM CLOAK. 


of ribbon must be laid round the edge after the < ably. The design for the bottom of the basket 
bottom is stitohed down to the wires, to hide $ in Berlin wool work can easily be selected from 
the stitches. A handle can easily be added to \ the beautiful colored illustrations which have 
this basket, whioh should be covered with beads, s been presented from time to time with this 
Two bead or silk tassels should be placed where $ Magazine, 
it is set on, which improves the effect consider- i 


THE NAIM CLOAK. 

BT K MIL V H. MAT. 



Our diagram, this month, is of a fashionable ? 


No. 8. One Half of Back. 

No. 4. Sleeve. 

Those who copy this pattern must he careful 


The mate- ^ to lengthen the side 30 C, (12 inches) from 


cloak, called The Naim Cloak in Paris. An l 
engraving 6f the cloak is given above. It is a s 
paletot pattern and is made short, 
rial may be cither cloth, velvet, or thick silk. ^ the places marked with crosses, following the 
The ornaments consist of binding arranged in ^ bias, in order to have sufficient length and ful- 
arabesques. \ ness. The same must be done with No. 8 back. 

No. 1. Front of Cloak. | except that it must be lengthened 45 C (18 

No. 2. Side. t inches), from the crosses. 
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DRAWIN G-R 0 0 M LAM P-S HADE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The ladies in Paris who wish to give their 
drawing-rooms an air of superior elegance, are 


adopting the fashion of a new and ornamental 
shade for their drawing-room lamps. The illus¬ 
tration we are now introducing represents one 
of them, and is to be made in the following 
manner:—Cut five treble pieces of the shape 
which appears in our engraving, sufficiently 
enlarged, of course, to fit the lamp for which 
the shade is designed. Two thicknesses are to 
be in green silk gauze, and one in white cotton 
net. In this way each of the five pieces will be 
formed of three thicknesses. The ornaments 
upon these may be done in different ways. A 
slight group of flowers, executed in very light 
embroidery of colored floss silk is the first; or 
sprigs or groups of flowers mny be cut out from 
pieces of silk or short lengths of ribbon, and 
gummed; or the parts may be crossed with 
strings of the small seed beads of clear white, 
so as to form a diamond pattern over the whole. 
The ornamental part being finished, all the 
pieces are to bo worked round in buttonhole- 
stitch, the three points at the bottom being 
more raised and bolder, and a tassel attached 
to each. A wire ring, sufficiently large to pass 
over the chimney-glass of the lamp with ease, 
must now be covered with cither crochet, or 
buttonhole-stitch in green purse silk, and the 
pieces fastened round the top, which completes 
the work. 


CIGAR-CASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The steel frames of these little articles last 


much longer than the coses them-elves, so that 
164 


5 they often want renewing. The most appro- 
\ priate material is Russia leather or kid for this 
I purpose, although velvet is frequently used. 
> They are made extremely ornamental by em- 
J broidery on kid, either in colored silks or very 
j small steel and black beads. Our illustration 
i gives the shape and manner of the arrangement, 
< but this pattern must, of course, be enlarged. 
\ It is intended for working in colored silks in 
^ bright tints, the leaves and stalks being in dif- 
* ferent shades of green. Cigar-cases are also 
Digitized by vjOCK^IC 




HANGING PORTFOLIO ON STAND 
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very pretty worked in gold-thread embroidery. I; should be properly mounted by an experienced 
Any of these ways will be found suitable for \ person, otherwise the beauty of the work is 
this purpose. It is always necessary that they £ much injured. 


HANGING PORTFOLIO ON STAND. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



It is dow the fashion, when an evening enter- < 
tainment is given, to provide as many different $ 
amusements as possible, so that the tastes of all £ 
the guests may be in some degree gratified. \ 
The interest felt in works of art is becoming \ 
more extended. A collection of photographs is $ 
often found in every drawing-room, embracing \ 
many sizes; these ought, of course, to be care- > 
fully preserved in cases, and the portfolio on a | 
stand is one of the most convenient arrange- 
ments. Our illustration shows the shape of the ;> 
stand. It is the ornamental covering of the | 
case which brings it among our Work-Table s 
descriptions. These cases # may be made very \ 


elegant in many ways. When large, they look 
handsome by being worked in silk applique sur¬ 
rounded with an outline in gold thread, choosing 
a handsome pattern for the purpose. This 
Magazine has given to its subscribers many 
beautiful designs in colors for Berlin wool work; 
many of these would form beautiful covers for 
this article worked on canvas. Another more 
simple style is to braid a rich pattern on cloth or 
merino. Any one of these way % is appropriate 
for covering these large cases, and making them 
sufficiently ornamental to take their place in any 
drawing-room, and worthy the honor of being 
the receptacles of these marvels of modern art. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. , How “P*TtMO*’’ Masks it* Wat.—A ludj writes:— 

Picture Frames.—I t is a matter of regret that the very “ When 1 came ont Weat ’ 1 WOTlt to a book-etore to get 
often elegant and tasteful drawings which young ladles >’ our Maga*in«, but the clerk said, ‘He didn’t know Peter- 
execute at school under the instructions of their master, \ Magazine. Where was it published?* On making 
while practicing the most interesting pictorial art, are laid \ inquiries at the post-office, I found that two copies were 
aside and buried in portfolios, merely for the want of some J taken hero in a town of four or five thousand inhabitants, 
easy means of hanging them upon the walls of an apart- i; So > laat December, I went to work to get a clnb for Peter- 
ment in such a way os to preserve them from the injuries \ Bon> After awhile I succeeded In getting a club of eight, 
of dust and atmosphere. We some time back gave an idea s Well, this fall, when it was time for clubbing for Peterson 
of frames for this purpose; but as one even more simplo \ the ladies did not wait to be called on to renew their 

may be found more widely useful, we suggest the following J eubscriptioua, but called on me, and, without the least 
as being perfectly easy for any yonng lady to accomplish, 5; effort > ten subscribers were obtained, and with a little 
First procure a glass and piece of pasteboard the size of the J a«i«tnnce from another lady, sixteen were soon found. If 
drawing, lay this last between them, and bind the whole $ * was able K° out > in two da > 8 timft 1 wotlld abl ° to 
round with a pasted strip of paper, so as to hold the whole * Bend T 00 8ixteen more ** but *7 health win not so 

securely together. Then take four narrow strips of wood j; y° u muBt tako tbo * or docd - 1 bave 8 ®t a young lady 
three or four inches longer than the dimensions of the \ to 8 et another club, and when last I heard from her, she 
drawing, so as to allow the corners to wrap over and pro- $ onl y lacked one fyr a club of e! 6 bt * 0no lad y told her h «*- 
Ject; cover the* with either a black or a dark ruby-color $ band to 8e8 n '° and 8ub8crib « for Peterson, for she would 
velvet, by sewing the edges togother with a strong thread v not kue P boU8e without it.” 
at the back, from thence Into a frame, so as to cover the s - 

edges of the drawing; secure them with a screw at the cor- Cameuas, and the cause or their Bum Falling.— Ae It 
ners, and then cover the head with one of those lacquered s is very unusual for unhealthy plants of this kind to be so 
curtain rosettes, which are made with a prong or nail at s well set for bloom, we should imagine that neglect in some 
the back, and which, being easily fastened In, form a pretty } shape or other is the occasion of their buds dropping—an 
and appropriate ornament for the corners. These frames <! evil which may arise from two causes, viz: when the ball 
may be made from one to three Inchos wide, according to J G f huge plants has been permitted to get dry in the center 
the size of the article. They are particularly suitable for $ f rom continual but inefficient surface waterings, or when 
flower drawings, for pencil drawings, and for heads in * the plants have become water-logged from defective drain- 
crayons, and havo a very pretty effect for the boudoir, the <! age. In either case we should recommend yon to repot 
morning-room, or even the drawing-room of a tasteftil * them immediately. Should the latter cause be the reason. 


Country cottage. s it will be necessary to put the plants Into smaller pots, 

using a compost of a light, sandy nature, and allowing 
A Cheap and Philosophical Oun ament. —Fill a clear glass > them bottom heat no longer than sufficient to cause tho 
bottle with distilled water, In which dissolve some sugar s roots to work freely. They may then be repotted again, 
of lead, about three cents worth to half a pint of water. < shaded, and hardened off by degrees as soon as the young 
Insert a scrap of sheet zinc into tho cork, long enough to ^ wood is made. If the former cause has produced the mis- 
rcach half-way down the bottle when the cork is in; the s chief, then the soil should be made firm round the sides of 
lower part of the zinc may be cut into two or three forks 2 the pot, so as to throw the water into tho center of tho 
and twisted like branches of a tree. The strip of metal is \ balls, which, with a little extra heat and shade, will accono- 


no sooner immersed in the solution than tho latter begins j 
to act chemically upon it, and delicate feathery crystals of ^ 
lead will cover the whole of tho submerged portion. The ; 
deposit and growth of the lead may be watched with a 
magnifying glass, and will continue to increase for some 
hours, and can only be stopped by carefully pouring out 
the solution and replacing it with distilled water; it will, 
however, cease of itBelf when all the lead is deposited. 
The result looks like an Inverted tree or bush, with thick 
metallic foliage, glistening as tho light happens to fall npon 
it. It need scarcely be remarked that sugar of lead Is 
poisonous to swallow. 


plish all that is requisite. 

Flannel Stats. —We mast not forget to mention a 
novelty, the advantages of which will bo readily under¬ 
stood by all persons who know how beneficial flannel is 
to health. The novelty consists of flannel stayt, mads fa 
striped material, red and black, black and white, ami 
many other mixtures of colors. These stays are to be re¬ 
commended for winter wear, and are so light and well 
made, that they take up no more room under the clothea 
than do those made of the ordinary material. While wo 
are speaking of flannel, we must not omit the knicker- 


Paris House-Dresses.— In Paris, honse-dresses are now J bocker drawers which were used a little last winter, but 
made of almost unheard-of magnificence. For Instance, 5 wblch win come into great requisition this season. They 
imagine a velvet paletot long enongb to form a train, but- $ are made ln sc^let flannel, and are arranged with an 
tonod up the front, and trimmed all round with far. One v elastlc band round the waist » and an ela8tic ttfc th ® bottom 
of these made of sapphire blue velvet, trimmod round the ^ of eHch le 8> confine them properly at the knee. Scarlet 
throat, skirt, and sleeves with bands of chinchilla, is a n flanneI petticoat bodices will also rank amongst the corn- 
charming toilet. Another of pensee velvet with a rich s ^rtable articles of under-clothing lor the cold weather. 


trimming of sable around it is magnificent; a third of ruby I; - 

velvet with a trimming of swan’s down is dazzling—the $ Great Increase.—T hat “Peterson” is considered better 
three are destined for a young bride, the daughter of a ^ than over is proved by the great increase in our circulation 
baukor, her fortune Is, luckily enough, sufficiently large to \ this year. Wo are printing more than ever before already, 
allow of these costly extravagancies. £ and subscribers still continue pouring in by thousands, 

loo 
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Frzqkbald’s City Item, after sixteen years existence, we $ 
an glad to see, is better edited, more interesting, and more $ 
forcible than ever. Its original tales, stories, and poetry, 
are of a very high order, and it has gained the respect of s 
the bastnese community by earnest advocacy of the true £ 
commercial interests of Philadelphia. Taken all in all, it $ 
is one of the best Family and Business journals we have s 
ever bad—a pure guide in morality, a companion for young s 
and old, an intelligent authority in music, the drama, and \ 
pointing. It is still published at 112 south Third street, 
and long will contine to be, we trust, an honorable proof of ^ 

the enterprise and intellectual culture of our city. ^ 

\ 

REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. $ 

N 

The jFWs Journal. By Bayard Taylor. 1 rol., 12 mo. s 
Boston: TicJcnor A Fields. —This is a collection of poems, s 
chiefly on love, strong together by a narrative, which is <; 
also in poetry. The action is divided into three evenings. $ 
“The Poet’s Journal” is a transcript of the author’s heart* $ 
experiences. The confession, indeed, is so obvionsly made, s 
that we violate no confidence in alluding to it. But it would ^ 
be ui\just to discuss the work further, unless we could give \ 
to It more space than our limited room will allow. Under s 
these circumstances we must content ourselves with quot- \ 
ing one of the most beautiful of the poems:— s 

‘•The valley stream is frozen, $ 

The hills are cold and bare, S 

And the wild white bees of Winter t; 

Swarm in the darkened air. 

I look on the naked forest: s 

Was it ever green In June? £ 

Bid it barn with gold and crimson £ 

In the dim Autumnal noon? < 

I look on the barren meadow: \ 

Was it ever heaped with hay ? > 

Bid it hide the grassy cottage, i 

Where the sky-lark’s children lay? 

I look on the desolate garden: <> 

Is it true the rose was there? < 

And the woodbine’s musky blossoms, £ 

And the hyacinth’s purple hair? s 

I look on my heart, and marvel \ 

If Love were ever its own— > 

If the Spring of promise brightened, ^ 

And the Summer of passion shone ? ? 

Is the stem of bliss but withered, 5 

And the root survives the blast? 

Are the seeds of the Future sleeping s 

Under the leaves of the Psst ? s 

Ah! yes, for a thousand Aprils > 

The frozen gems shall grow, \ 

And the dews of a thousand Summers \ 

Walt in the womb of the snow.” ^ 

The volume is printed with great elegance. Ticknor & s 
Fields always had taste, but lately, we think, they have $ 
been improving upon them selvae. v 

In the Woods, frith Bryant, LongftUoio, and Balleck. s 
Illustrated by John A. Bows. New York: James S. Gre- ^ 
gory. —About two years since, Mr. nows, by his illuatra- \ 
tlous of Bryant’s “ Forest Hymn,” elevated himself to a n 
position (hr beyond what had ever been achieved, in this s 
branch of art, by any American artist, and made for him $ 
an enviable reputation abroad. The work was received ^ 
with the utmost enthusiasm, both in this country and in s 
England, and we have, as Its successor, the beautiful volume ^ 
now before ns. The progress which the artist has made is ^ 
truly wonderful! We find an increased freedom of hand- s 
ling, while all the delicacy and naturalness, which che- s 
iwcterized the former work, are admirably retained. The $ 
great charm of the book Is its originality; so thoroughly \ 
AmtrteaD, down to the slightest vine and flower, that one ^ 
feeh it could only hare been produced by a man who was ' 


familiar with every peculiarity of our forest scenery, and 
who had been a deep and earnest student of nature, not 
only as the necessities of art required, but from an honest 
love and appreciation of its beauties. Every drawing is a 
poem in itself. The man’s refined and poetic nature shows 
itself on every page. Such a world of charming fancies, 
and quaint conceits, as be has blended, it is impossible to 
describe; snch a power and force of imagination, as ho has 
displayed, it is difficult to express in words. The book 
opens with Bryant’s “ Death of the Flowers.” To say that 
he has added a new charm to this favorite poem, would be 
feeble praise. He has made visible a host of fancies and 
pictures, which will give it tenfold valne to all who read 
it. An extract from Longfellow’s “Voices of the Night” 
follows, and the work closes with several verses from Hal- 
leck’s “Wyoming.” The sketches of scenery, in this last, 
are extremely faithful—glimpses of that lovely valley, 
such as one has always wished to possess, and which never 
before have been fittingly portrayed. We remember writing 
of Mr. Hows* former book, that it was a series of beautiful 
surprises; of this one we can say, that it is even more than 
thftk. 


Titan; A Romance. From the German of Jean Paul 
Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor A Fields .—It is somewhat singular that 
this very celebrated fiction has never been translated be¬ 
fore. “Titan” is confessedly the master-piece of Jean Paul 
Richter: the work to which he devoted tbs ten best years 
of his life; and no German writer, with the solitary ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, of Goethe, was so eminently gifted with 
genius. In this book we soe the entire results of the 
author's life; all his culture, all his speculations, and all 
bis idiosyncrasies. Of the four principal female characters 
in the story, no two are alike, and each is harmonious with 
itself. Wrong and right are no less skillfully thun faith¬ 
fully contrasted. A noblo ideal continually inspires the 
narrator. The translation has been carefully prepared. 
Mr. Brooks, we soe, acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Rev. Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, among others, for valu¬ 
able assistance in his task. The volumes are elegantly 
printed and bound. 

The Pbemscf Adelaide A. Proctor. 1 voL, 18 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor A Fields .—Miss Proctor is the daughter of that 
popular lyrist, better known by his wm deplume of Barry 
Cornwall. She inherits much of his delicate fancy, inten¬ 
sified and heightened by her womanly nature. With maay 
of the poems in this volume our old subscribers are familiar, 
as we have frequently quoted them in these pages. Next 
month, however, we hope to make them acquainted with 
more; for we design to devote, if possible, an article to 
Miss Proctor, in order that her genius may be more widely 
known and appreciated even than it is. The volume is one 
of the charming “blue and gold” series of Ticknor A 
Fields. 

The Bible as an Educating Power among the Nations. 
By John S. Bart, LL. D. 1 voL, 16 mo. Philada: J. C. 
Garrigues A Cb .—Whatever Mr. Hart writes Is carefully, 
honestly, and thoroughly done. His judgment is always 
sound, his scholarship is accurate, his subject Is well- 
digested, his style is idiomatic, lucid, and terse. His pre¬ 
sent subject is precisely one of those which his character 
of mind fits him especially to discuss. Need we add that 
this little work ought to have a place In every family? 

damp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. By Daniel But¬ 
terfield, Brigadier-General of Volunteers , XT. S. A. 1 vdk, 
18 mo. New York: Harper A Brothers .—This little volume 
has really very superior morit. In addition to what it says 
on camp and outpost duty, it contains standing orders and 
extracts from the revised regulations for the army, rules 
for health, maxims for soldiers, and duties for officers. 
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The Qmoe and the Saddle. By Theodore Winthrop. \ Sleep.— In laying a child to sleep he should be laid upon 
1 vol. f 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is & norra- s the right side ofteucr than on tho left; but twice in the 
tive of the late Major Wluthrop’s experieaces on our Paci- II twenty-four, at least, ho should be chnnged to the left aide, 
fic coast, and over parts of our boundless western posses- $ Laying him on his back, when he is awake, is enough of 
sionB. The book has bits of fine description, scattered here s that posture, in which alone ho can move his legs and arms 
and there, but, on the whole, is hardly worthy of Mqjor Win- s with freedom. Place the cradle so that the light may cumo 
throp’s reputation. We doubt, had he lived, whether he > equally on both eyes, which will save him from a custom 
would have permitted it to see the light, at least, without s of squinting. Infants cannot sleep too long; and it is a 
serious revisions. His fame, as a writer, must rest, we s favorable symptom when they enjoy a calm and long-con- 
think, on “Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent.” tinned rest, of which they shonld by no means be deprived, 

A History of France, from, the earliest timet to the estab- $ as this is tho greatest support granted to them by nature. 
lishment of the second empire, in 1862. Illustrated by cn- s A child lives comparatively much faster than an adult; its 
gravings on wood. 1 vol., 12 mo. New Fork: Harper & \ blood flows more rapidly; and every stimulus operates 
Brothers. —This is intended for a “Student’s History ofj» more powerfully. Sleep promotes a more calm and uniform 
France.” As such wo can heartily recommend it. The < circulation of the blood, and it facilitates assimilation of 
narrative Is well digested, is comprehensively told, and is * the nutriment received. The horizontal posture, likewise, 
clothed in a clear, concise style. Of course, in such a work, > is the most favorable to the growth and bodily development 
one does not look for the stately pomp of a Gibbon, or the $ of the infant, 
picturesqueness of a Motley. The volume is illustrated with J 
numerous excellent wood-cuts. ^ 
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Kjr Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 


IirrATr Treatment. —The early management of youth $ housekeeper. 

has a more ixnportnnt influence on tho health and happi- 

ness of mau than is generally imagined, as at this period ^ 60UP8. 

of onr existence the foundation is laid cither for Irremcdi- <1 Gravy Soup .—Nothing is better than shin of boef for this 

able debility or for mental ana bodily vigor. Infants con- $ soup, though pieces of tho rump and other parts are us«d; 
sequently require constant care and indefatigable personal s the skin shonld be sawed in several places, and the marrow 
attention. s extracted; this, if laid in the bottom of the saucepan, will 

Infant Nursing. —A child, when it comes into tho world, \ take the place of butter; if marrow is not forthcoming, but- 
should be laid for tho first month upon a thin mattress, $ ter must bo employed; take a fourth of the quantity of ham, 
rather longer than itself, which the nurse may sometimes ^ 8 tew gontly until the gravy Is extracted, care being taken 
keep upon her lap, that the child may always bo straight, ^ it does not burn; a little water may be employed by tho 
and only sit np as the nurse slants the mattress. To set a v inexperienced, but not much; when it has nearly dried up 
child quite upright before the end of the first month is ^ again, put in herbs, a couple of carrots cut very small, pep- 
hurtful. Afterward the nurse may begin to set it up and ^ per gronnd, salt, a little white sugar (this can be omitted, 
dance It by degrees, and it must be kept as dry as possible, s but it materially adds to the flavor); add boiling water in 
Friction.— The clothing should be very light, and not ^ requisite quantity, and stew gently for five hours; when 
much longer than tho child, that the legs may be got at ' cold, remove the fat, and warm up as wanted, 
with ease, in order to have them often rubbed in the day ;> White Soup. —General directions for white stock have 
with a warm hand or flannel, and in particular the inside $ been given, but to prevent mistake, take a knuckle of 
of them. Rubbing a child all over takes off scurf, and \ voal, separated Into three or four pieces, a slice of ham 
makes the blood circulate. Rubbing the anklo-bones and as lean as possible, a few onions, thyme, cloves, and mace, 
inside of tho knees will strengthen those parts, and make ^ stew twelve or fourteen hours, until the stock is ns rich as 
the child stretch its knees, and keep them flat. ^ the Ingredients can make it; an old fowl will make it nmch 

Position. —A nurse ought to keep a child os little in her v richer, if added. This sonp must be made the day before 
arms os possible, lest tho legs should be cramped, and the ^ it is required; when removed from the fire, after beir>^ 
toes turned inwards. Let her always keep the child’s legs ' sufficiently stewed, let it cool, and then remove tho fat 
loose. Tho oftener the posture is changed the better. It \ add to it four ounces of pounded blanchod almonds, let ii 
is injurious likewiso to be laid always asleep on a person’s £ boil slowly, thicken it with half a pint of cream and ar 
knee. Her motions and conversation will disquiet him. \ egg; it should boil slowly for half an hour, and thoa l < 
During the first fortnight or three weeks ho should be J served. 

always laid on the bed, except when taken up to supply £ Bilestine Soup.— Take the liquor that a knuckle of vea 
his wants, which will givo him habits of cleanliness at a j has been boiled In, add one onion stuck with three cloven 
very early age. $ a stick of celery, a sprig of parsley, a blade of mace, and i 

Exercise.— By slow degrees the infant should be accus- few white peppercorns; stew them altogether until reduce 
tomed to exercise, both within doors and in the open air; jj to the quantity required. In the meantime boil a sufl] 
but ho shonld never be moved about after sucking or feed- dent number of Jerusalem artichokes to thicken the sou; 
ing; it will be apt to sicken him. Exercise should be given 5 , in a small quantity of the liqnor, until they are reduce 
by carrying him about and gently dandling him in his |to a pulp. Rub them through a fine sieve and add ther 
mother or nurse’s arms; but dancing him up and down on jj to tho rest of the liquor until it becomes the thickness < 
tho knee is very fatiguing for a young child. < cream. Beforo sending it to table add a little salt an 

Early Rising. —Rising early in the morning is good for ^ cayenne pepper. Serve with fried bread, 
all children, provided they awake of themselves, which ^ A Cheap Soup.— A pound or a pound and a half of 
they generally do; but they ought never to he waked out \ beef, cut up into small pieces, six quarts of water, etevr i 
of their sleep. As soon as possible, however, they should ^ throe largo onions, with doublo the quantity of turn! pi 
bo brought to regular sleeps in the day. $ put in thyme, parsley, pepper, and salt, half a pound . 

Walking.— Children, till they are two or three years old, ^ rice, a pound of potatoes peeled and cut In quarters, and 
mnst never bo suffered to walk loug cnongh at a time to > handful of oatmeal. Stew from three to four hours, n< 
be weary. ' 1® M * 
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meats, foultbt, axd game. s To Hash Gold Rnuon.—Cut the meat in nice small slices, 

Leg -/ Button Boiled.— To prepare a leg of mutton for 5 and P ot th « trimmings and bones into a saucepan, with 
boiling, trim it as for roasting; soak it for a couple of s b^ely water enough to cover them, and an onion. Let 
hours In cold water; then put onljr water enough to cover s ^ em 8 ^© w t° r two hours; then strain the liquid into a 
it. and let it boil gently for three hours, or according to its $ stewpan; add to it some bits of butter rolled in flour, and 
weight. Me cooks boil it in a cloth; but if the water be J whatever gravy was left of the venison. Stir in some cur- 
aft erward wanted for soup, that should not be done; somo i; rant-jelly, and boil it half an hour; then put in the meat 
salt and an onion, pnt into the water, is far better. When $ Rnd gl**® of port-wine; keep it over the fire Just long 
nearly ready, take it from the fire, and, keeping the pot ' enough to warm it through, but do not allow it to boil, 
aril covered, let it remain in the water for ten or fifteen ^ Sparerib. —Should he hasted with a very little butter 
minutes. The English taste being in favor of meat in £ und a little flour, and then sprinkled with dried sago crum- 
which the gravy has been retained, this joint is esteemed s ^ ed * Serve apple-sauce in a boat, 
tr- he in perfection when a little underdone. It is sent to J; 

LiMe with caper-sauce and mashed turnips. \ vegetables. 

Babbitt. —Rabbits, being rather dry meat, are much im- i* How to Cbok Pdatoes.—To Boil Potato**. —In Ireland, po- 
I roved by larding. Should the process bo deemed too s tatoes are boiled to perfection; the humblest peasant places 
troublesome upon common occasions, a good effect may bo s ^is potatoes on his table better cooked than could half the 
produced by lining the inside of the rabbit with slices of $ cooka in London, trying their best. Potatoes should always 
fa bacon previously to putting in the stuffing. This is a s foiled in their “jackets;” peeling a potato before boiling, 
1 -ry easy method of improvement, and ought never to bo s offering a premium for water to run through it, and mak- 
n fleeted. Roasted:— liar© the rabbit trussed. Fill it jj them waxy and unpalatable; they should be thoroughly 
f ith veal stuffing made with rather a larger proportion of washed and put into cold water. In Ireland, they always 
mirp^ram than usual; egg the rabbit and cover with bread- s a piece of the skin off before they place them in the 
■ruuibs. Chop up the liver flno; throw it into some good s water is gradually heated, but never allowod to 

g-nvy f >r sauco. It should be served 1 nicely frothed. Boiled ^ ^oil; c °ld water should be added as Boon as the water 
tc ;h Onions: —Boil slowly, and send to table covered, or \ commences boiling, and It should thus bo chocked until 
‘-smothered,” with onion sauce. $ the potatoes are done; the skins will not then be broken, 

To Roast Fbwls. —Pnt Into the inside a piece of butter $ or cracked, until the potato is thoroughly doue; pour tho 
t ie sire of a hazel-nut or walnut, according as the fowl is s water off completely, and let the skins bo thoroughly dry 
Urge or small; make the butter black with pepper, and ^ before peeling. 


rprinkle a little salt upon it. This will greatly improve ; 
the taste of the fowl, rendering the whole rnoro juicy, and ' 


Carrots and Parsnips. —When young, wipe off tho skin, 
offer they aro boiled, by drawing them through a cloth 


particularly the back and sido bones, which aro so npt to ^ dipped in hot water; wbon old, scrape them first, and boil 


b* dry. Or: —Bone and draw inward the log and pinion 
of the wing. Stuff with sansago-moat, and tie the neck 


them with the salt meat. They roquiro to be well done. 


of the wing. Stuff with sausago-moat, and tie the neck 0 They aro a constant accompaniment to corned beef, and 
ani vent. Roast, and serve with gravy in the dish, and j are excellent when both are eaten together cold. They 
br^ad-sauce in a tureen. A large barn-door fowl, well ^ frequently also form part of stews and hashes, and make 
bong, should be stuffed In tho crop with sausage-meat, and \ admirable soup when boiled down to a puree, in making 


smed with gravy in the dish, and with bread-sance. 


! which it should be observed that only the outer or scarlet 


To Roast Pork —Choose a small leg of fine young pork; j rind of tho carrot is to be used; the inner part should not, 
nit* the skin round the knuckle with a sharp knife, and ^ however, bo lost, as it may be cut Into small pieces and 
fTl the space with sage and onion chopped, and a little ^ stewed. 

pepper and salt, securing tho skin tight with string to ^ Rice Paste.— Take ground rice and butter, work it like 
m the stuffing. Score the skin in slices, but do not ^ short crust, adding a littlo sugar to make it eat crisply, 
rut deeper than the outer rind. Put it at first a good ? only using wheaten flour to roll it out with on the board; 
di-uace from the fire, baste it frequently to prevent its ^ moro or less butter must be added, according to the rich- 
s.-«rcb:ng: when about three parts done, mb the skin ^ ness required. Or, if for relishing things :—Clean and put 
ntber firmly with raw butter, after which flour it lightly, ;> some rice, with an onion, and a little water and milk, or 
sad pot close to the fire to crisp the crackling. Apple- s milk only, into a saucepan, and simmer till it swells. Put 
Mace should be served with it. ^ seasoned chops into a dish, and cover it with the rice; by 

fhvd and Onions .—Boil twelve small onions In sevornl s the addition of an egg the rice will adhere better, 
waters, until the strength is out and they are tender; ent ^ To Stew Carrots. —Half boil, then nicely scrape and slice 
v piece of boiled pickled pork into dice; take a tablespoon- ^ them into a sstewpan. Pnt to them half a teacupful of any 
fal of hot vinegar, some sweet herbs chopped, and the yolk s weak broth, somo pepper and salt, half a cupful of cream, 
L f an egg beaten; make this quite thick with herbs, mix s and a saltspoouful of powderod sugar; simmer them till 
i with tho pork and onions, and then stuff tho inside of jj they are very tender, but not broken. Before serving, rub 
the fowl with it; braise the fowl in a little broth and but- s a very little flour with a bit of butter, and warm up with 
t**ad serve with white sauce. i; them. If approved, chopped parsley may be added ton 

Boiled Turley. —Pill the body with oysters, and let it ^ minutes before serving, 
b H by steam, without any water. 'When sufficiently done, s Cabbages. —A full-grown or summer cabbage should be 
tvk* it op; strain the gravy that will be found in the pan; s well and thoroughly washed; before cooking, cut them 
thicken it with a littlo flour and butter, add the liquor of > into fonr pieces, boil rapidly, with the saucepan uncovered, 
:h* oyster* intended for sance, also stewed, and warm the \ half an hour; a young cnbbage will tako only twenty 
"Ttfers up in it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and s minutes, but It must be boiled very rapidly; a bandfnl of 
pnr it over the turkey. ^ salt should bo thrown in tho water before the cabbage is 

Tenivm Steals.—Cat them from the neck; season them s’ pnt in. 
with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has been w*ll £ Potatoes a la Creme. —Boll them, not so ranch that they 
b*at*d over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay $ will break easily; cut them into slices of about half an 
fh* steaks upon it. Broil them well, tnrning them once, s inch, season them with salt and white pepper; place them 
Aid taking care to save as much of tho gravy as possible, s In a stewpan, with a third part of a pint of bechomsl, toss 
them op with some currant-jelly laid on each steak. s them gently until done enough. 
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To Cook Salsify .—Wash the roots, and, as the outer skin < 
is scraped off, throw the roots into cold water. They re- j 
quire an hour’s boiling in plenty of water ready boiling; < 
throw in with them a little salt, a small piece of butter, v 
and a little acid, lemon-juice preferred. They are served J 
with rich gravy or melted butter. j 

Fried Potatoes .—Remove the peel from an uncooked po- < 
tato. After it has been thoroughly washed, cut the potato S 
into thin slices, and lay them in a pan with some fresh but- < 
ter; fry gently a clear brown, then lay them, one upon the j 
other, in a small dish, and send to table as an entremets. \ 


Rich Plum Pudding — Stone carefully one pound of tho 
best raisins, wash and pfek one pound of currants, chop 
very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and chop 
small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce 
of bitter ones; mix the whole well together, with one pound 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread soaked 
in ntilk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon until 
reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the floor. Cut 
in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, orange, 
and lemon-peel, and add quarter of an ounce of mixed spice: 
quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be put into a 
basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten together with a 
throe-pronged fork; stir this with the pudding, and make 
it of a proper consistence with milk. Remember that it 
must not be mode too thin, or the fruit will sink to tho 
bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick bat¬ 
ter. Two wineglossfuls of brandy should be poured over 
tho fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and allowed 
to stand three or four hours before the pudding is made, 
stirring thorn occasionally. It must be tied in a cloth, and 
will take five hours of constant boiling. When done, turn 
it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and serve it 
with wine-eance in a bo%t,aud some poured round tho pud¬ 
ding. The pudding will be of considerable size, but half 
tho quantity of materials, used in the some proportion, will 
be oqually good. In addition to the wine-sauce, have a 
metal sauce-boat filled with brandy: set it alight on tho 
table, and pour a portion of it in a flame upon each slice of 
pudding. It will be found a groat improvement. 

Plum Puddings may also be made of different qualities, 
as follows:—The same proportions of flour and suet, and 
half the quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, a glass of 
wine, or not, and one egg, and milk, will make an excel¬ 
lent pudding, if long boiled. A mealy potato, grated while 
hot, and beaten well with a spoonful of milk, will add 
greatly to the lightness of plum puddings, whether boiled 
or baked. Or :—A very light plum pudding may be made 
of grated bread, suet, and stoned raisins, four ounces each, 
mixed with two well-beaten eggs, three or four spoonfuls 
of milk, and a little salt. Boil four hours. A spoonful of 
brandy, sugar, and nutmeg, in melted butter, may be 
served as sauce. 

Jpple Fritters .—Take two or three large russeting ap¬ 
ples. pare them thin, cut them half an inch thick, lay them 
on a pic-dish, pour brandy over them, and let them lie two 
hours; make a thick batter, using two eggs, have clean 
lard, and make it quite hot; fry two at a time, a nice light 
brown, put them on the back of a sieve on paper, sift 
pounded sngar over them, glaze them with a shovel or 
salamander; dish on a napkin. After they are cut in 
slices, take ont the core with a small ronnd catter. 

Honeycomb Cream .—Take the juice of one fine lemon 
and of two Seville oranges; make it very sweet; put it into 
a gloss dish and set it upon the ground; boil a pint of 
cream and put it into a teapot made very hot. Pour the 
cream upon the juice, holding the pot as high as possible; 
let it remain quite still till cold. A little orange or rose¬ 
water might be added to the Juiee. 


Fritters are made of batter the same as pancakes. Drop 
a small quantity into the pan, havs ready apples pared, 
sliced, and cored, lay them in the batter and fry them; 
they may also be made with sliced lemon or enrrants, the 
latter is particularly palatable. They should be sent to 
table upon a folded napkin in the dish; any sweetmeat or 
ripe fruit will make fritters. 

Pancakes .—Pour a good batter made of eggs, milk, and 
flour, in the usual way into a pan, so that it lies very thin, 
fry the pancakes with hot lard, and when one side Is done, 
turn it by tossing it up lightly; serve with sugar aud 
lemon, or 8oville orange juice. 

Shelf ord Pudding .—Mix three-quarters of a pound of cur¬ 
rants or raisins, one pound of Buet, one pound of flour, six 
eggs, a little good milk, some lemon-peel, aud a little salt. 
Boil it in a melon-shape six hours. 

Cream Pancakes .—To a pint of cream add the yolks of 
two eggs, two ounces of sugar, and a little beaten cinnar 
mon, mace, and nntmeg; mix the whole well, and then try 
them very carefully. 

CAKES, ETC. 

General Remarks on Oakes .—Use the best, superfine 
flour; for, if the flour be of inferior quality, the cakes will 
be heavy, ill-colored, aud unlit to eat; but, if a little po¬ 
tato-flour be added, it will improve their lightness. Cakes 
are frequently rendered hard, heavy, and uneatable, by 
misplaced economy in eggs and butter, or for want of a 
due seasoning in spice and sugar. 

After all tho articles are pat into the pan, they should 
be thoroughly and long beaten, as the lightness of the cake 
depends much on their being well Incorporated. 

Unless you are provided with proper utensils, as well as 
materials, the difficulty of making cakes will be so great 
ns, in most instances, to be a failure. Accuracy in prop6r- 
tioning the Ingredients is also indispensable, and, there¬ 
fore, scales, weights, and measures, down to the smallest 
quantity, are of the utmost importance. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance, especially 
for large cakes. If not lighted long enough to have a body 
of heat, or if it is become slack, the cake will be heavy. 
If not pretty quick, the batter will not rise. Should yon 
fear its catching by being too quick, pat some paper over 
the cake to prevent its being burnt. To know when it Is 
soaked, take a broad-bladed knife that is very bright, and 
plunge it into the very center; draw it instantly out, and, 
if the least stickiness adheres, put the cake immediately 
in again, and 6hnt up the oven. 

If the heat should be sufficient to raise, but not to soak 
it, let fresh fuel be quickly put in, and the cakes kept hot 
until the oven is fit to finish the soaking; but those who are 
employed ought to be particularly careful that no mistake 
occurs from negligence when large cakes are to be baked. 

Bread and cakes, wetted with milk, eat best when new, 
bat become stale sooner than others. 

Cakes, kept in drawers or wooden boxes, have a disagree¬ 
able taste. Earthen pans and covers, or tin boxes, preserve 
them best; bnt in making large cakes of any kind, which 
are to be baked in hoops, use those of wood. Cakes made 
with yeast should always be eaten fresh. 

Rice Cakes .—Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ounces 
of floor, eight ounces of pounded sngar; then sift, by de¬ 
grees, into eight yolks and six whites of eggs, and the peel 
of a lemon shred so floe that it is quite mashed; mix the 
whole well, in a tin stewpan, over a very slow fire, with a 
whisk; then put it immediately into the oven in the same, 
and bake forty minutes. 

Plain Cake .—Four pounds of floor, two pounds of cur¬ 
rants, and half a pound of batter, with clove, caraway 
and coriander seeds to the taste, together with lemon-peel 
grated; wet it with milk and half a pint of yeast. 
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Ehgpish Seed- Bread .—On a pint of milk, Warm; one tea-; 
evp of lard and butter mixed and melted in the milk; one | 
cap of yeast; two cups of sugar; three eggs. Make into a I 
light sponge that is not as stiff as bread sponge. When ! 
very light, add one natmeg and caraway seed, and, if; 
liked, some currants. Mix into the sponge, and then add \ 
sufficient flour to make it stiff enough to handle on the ! 
board; put it into the bread-pan to rise again, and, when ; 
▼cry light, mould into rusks, or a loaf, with just sufficient ! 
flour to handle It. It should rise in the baking-pans rery : 
well, and bake In a moderate oven. Be sure not to make ; 
it, at any time, stiff. It is very well to put it to rise at' 
bod-time, and, the first thing in the morning, add spices, j 
etc., and put it to rue again. j 

A Light Seed-Cuke .—Take the yolks of six eggs and the j 
whites of three; beat them well for half an hour; then put i 
in six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, mix it well with the ; 
eggs, add gradually seven ounces of flour and a few cara-; 
way seeds; stir the whole well together, and put it into a ; 
pan or dish for baking. If the oven is hot, half an hour ; 
will bake it. Tho moment It is taken out of the oven, turn ' 
it out of the mould, and let it He upside down until quite i 
cold. Great cars should be taken in the baking. ; 

Bid Bread ,—To half a pound of sifted sugar put four I 
eggs; beat them together for an hour; then add a quarter J 
of a pound of flour dried and sifted, with the jnice of half ; 
a lemon and the grated rind of a wholo one. Bake it in a 5 
■low oven. Or: —Boil one pound of loaf-sugar in half a ^ 
pint of water; whisk it with eight eggs until cold; then stir 5 
in one pound of fine flonr, and keep beating until it is put } 
Into the oven, which, if it be quick, will bake it in an hour. ; 

Bath Bunt. —Take a pound and a half of fine flour, three j 
quarters of a pound of powdered and sifted loaf-sugar, one J 
pound of bolter, three yolks and two whites of fresh eggs; } 
grate the rind of a lemon, odd the jnice, and mix all tho \ 
ingredients well together, and make them into small rounA \ 
cakes; pat a few well-washed entrants into the middlo of j 
esch bun, and wash them over with egg, loaf-sugar, and \ 
some comfits. Bake them in a moderate oven. $ 

Found Cake. —One pound of sugar, one pound of butter, \ 
one pound of flour, and the whites of twelve eggs, beaten •! 
to a froth; flavor with the essence of lemon. Bako in a j 
quick oven. This quantity will make two good-sized cakes, 5 
baked in six-quart pans. I 

PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. I 

Tax Obxdixnt WATcn.—Conceal In one of yonr hands a | 
piece of loadstone, and in the other hold a well-going watch. $ 
Suppose that yonr friends are standing around you, to ob- j 
serve the obedience of the watch, hold it cloee to the ear of s 
the first person, and desire his testimony that the watch is \ 
going; then pass it to the hand in which the loadstone is J 
concealed, commanding it to stop, and hold it up to the ear s 
of the next person; having obtained his word that the watch $ 
is silent, pose it to the other hand, shake it gently, and | 
command ft to go; and so on, tbrongh all the com- s 
peny. The cause of the watch stopping, as you may have $ 
guessed, Sa its coming in contact with the loadstone. £ 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fw. x .—Orani Unites or Blits Silk.—T he cloak is made 
•f black cashmere embroidered in gold thread, and trimmed 
with gold cord and tassels. Head-dress of roses and black 
tec*, and coral comb. 

F». n. —Hocsk Dress. —The skirt is of pink silk striped 
with black. The bottom Is trimmed with three rows of 
Mack velvet between two narrow ruches. The body is of 
thin white muslin, puffed lengthwise, with a row of narrow 
Mack laca between each puffing. The low peasant's body 
to of black velvet. Full sleeve, with a deep black velvet 


cuff, pointed and edged with lace. Gilt comb at the track 
of the head, and small gilt side-combs. 

Fto. in.— Tax Express Dazes or Lilac Silk, trimmed 
with quillings of the same, and velvet of a much darker 
shade. The trimming up the front is pat on cable foshlon. 
Shawl of white cashmere, braided in black, and trimmed 
with black lace. 

Fig. iv.—Basque Cloak or Black Silk.—T he body fit# 
the figure rather closely, and is ornamented with black 
braid. A fall of deep lace is set on at the waist over the 
silk skirt. 

Fio. v,—T he Marechele.—A dress of fawn-colored fou¬ 
lard. The body is made with a basque, and with the skirt 
is ornamented with foulard in a darker shade, and trimmed 
with large mould buttons covered with the silk. 

Fio. vi. — The Raphael. —Dress of green rich silk, trim¬ 
med with black velvet. The square neck is ornamented 
with quillings of block lace. Tulle chemisette. 

Fio. Ta .— The Jocket. —Dress of merino, trimmed with 
velvet and ribbon, in the new style; bodice cut with lapels; 
hat and feather. 

Fio. vin.- Bonnet op White Tulle, embroidered with 
black Jet, and having a braided ornament separating the 
front from the crown. The edge of the front, of the cur¬ 
tain, the band across the bonnet and tho strings are all of 
Solferino velvet. A row of black lace covers the cross-band 
and forms a f&ncbon. The curtain is separated from the 
velvet part by a black braid ornament. A long drooping 
black feather falls over the crown. 

1*10. ix.—B onnet entirely op Plain Velvet, Lobelia 
Blue, trimmed with two feAtliers, one white, the other 
black. Inside, there Is a tuft of small white and black 
feathers, fastened by a large bow of black lace. A row ot 
white lace on the curtain. 

Fio. x.—Body and Sash op Black Silk for a Lady.— It 
is trimmed with narrow block guipuro laco and rows of 
black velvet ribbon. It will be still more beautiful if made 
of black velvet, or if for a young lady, of blue, pink, green, 
or mauve silk. 

Fio. xi.—Neck-Tie op very clear tiiin Muslin, with ends 
of black lace. These neck-ties are exceedingly fashionable, 
and are trimmed with white lace as frequently as with black. 

General Remarks. —Dresses are generally worn quite 
high, and closing with small buttons; some, of course, pre¬ 
fer those opening with small retrers, or tho square Raphael 
style, but they will not be general. Skirts continue to he 
mode long and full, and all plain materials will have trim¬ 
mings on the bottom either of black velvet arranged in 
various forms, ruches , and even broad flounces with trim¬ 
mings above them; where the skirts nro trimmed, bodies 
may have a trimming to correspond, or may be left pl^in. 
Moire antiques , rich figured silks, poplins, etc., have as 
little ornament as possible. 

In Sleeves tbers is very little chango as regards the 
form; wide open styles, shaped at tho elbow, continue the 
most fashionable; the style of trimming must depend on 
that of the dress. 

In Paris there is no decided change In the make of the 
bodice. The Mousquetaire dress has many admirers; it is 
trimmed with drop buttons made of steel. The Amadis 
bodice has a new style of sash, which is cut so as to form 
small basques all round the waist. There is a decided re¬ 
turn to basqnes for morning dresses of every description, 
but all that have as yet appeared are very narrow ones, 
not more than an inch and five-eighths in width; these 
encircle the waist and terminate in front with two points. 
For evening and house dress, skirts are modo longer than 
ever, they should form a train at the back, and positively 
trail on the carpets to bo at all fashiouablo. In Paris 
vestes are extremely popular for wourlng with in-door 
dresses; they are made of velvet, plush, or cloth, embroi- 
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dered or braided. Plush vestas have a good effect, and re* 
quire no trimming, but the velvet ones are generally orna¬ 
mented with either fur, gimp, or drop buttons. More 
stylish and expensive vestes are made of white terry velvet, 
trimmed with a band of marten or Astrakan fur, but for 
ordinary wear, they are frequently made of the same ma¬ 
terial as the skirt. In all cases a chemisette is worn with 
the voete, and is made either of white muslin, handsomely 
worked in satin, or of white or colored cashmere. 

There is nothing so pretty and so useful as a plain glace 
silk dress, whether colored or black. This style of silk 
does not carry its date; and, if not worn eut one season, 
can, by a little alteration in the trimming, be converted 
the following season into really a very pretty and stylish 
garment. Not so with Bilks figured with various patterns, 
which are very handsome when* worn at the time they 
really are fashionable, and then do not appoar again. Of 
course every one cannot afford to discard a handsome figured 
silk dress so soon; and it is to those ladies we recommend 
the plain in preference. 

French Mf.rinoes are again in great favor for homo 
dresses, trimmed in a variety of styles. Some are em¬ 
broidered in silk, others braided, and velvet is frequently 
used. The bodices of those French merinoes are made 
tight, and high to the throat, with two points in front and 
a small basque exactly in the center of the back. This 
basque, small os it is, is very becoming to a slight figure. 
The sleeves are made tight as far as the elbow, and then 
widen out to the cuff. Tho cuff is pointed and mado of 
velvet, corresponding with tho trimming of the dress. 
French merino has much to recommend it ns a material 
for a honse, or, indeed, an ont-door winter morning's dress. 
It is soil, falls in graceful folds, and being mado entirely 
of wool, is warmer than when a mixture of either cotton 
or silk is introduced in the fabric. With tbeso points in 
its favor, French merino, like silk velvet, will never be 
really unfiishionable. 

The Black and White Mania that has raged so long, 
both in London and Paris, extends even to the smallest 
articles, os that mixture is now very fashionable for aprons. 
We havo seen some very tasteful aprons made of block 
moire antique, trimmed all round (for the corners wero 
rounded) with a plaited black velvet ribbon, with a white 
edge; abovo this was a narrower ribbon of tho same de¬ 
scription, plaited likewise, carried along the bottom and 
up tho right side. On the left side there was a pocket de¬ 
fined with tho narrow black velvet white-edged ribbon. 
Dull and prosy as all descriptions of tho make of fashion¬ 
able attire must necessarily be, wo assure our readers that 
when mado up, these small aprons are exceedingly stylish 
and tasteful for morning wear. 

White Toilets are the rage abroad for morning as well 
as evening wear. For morning costume they are made of 
white English alpaca, tho Zouave trimmed with colors, 
violet, or any favorite shadoof red; tho vest of silk, the 
same color as the trimming, and fastened with small, flat, 
fire-gilt buttons. White organdie and grenadine are favorite 
materials for evening dresses, aud are elegantly trimmed 
with black guipure lace. 

Foe Evenixo and Dinner Costume nothing is more ele¬ 
gant and fashionable than lace trimmings, either black or 
white. Lace has tho recommendation of giving a perfectly 
novel character to a dress which may have boeu already 
worn with another kind of trimming. The lace taken from 
a robe of whlto tarleta.no may bo transferred with equal 
effect to one of pink taffety; thus making two drosses, to¬ 
tally different in style. 

IIead-Dr-ss.—A simple, and at the same time a moet 
becoming wreath for fair lmir, is composed of daisies of 
two different shades of mative-eolor. A wreath, effective 
with hair of any color, may be compoeod of small roses, 


separated by tufts of forget-me-nots or violets. A combi¬ 
nation of moss-roses and myoeotos also forms a charming 
wreath, especially for a young lady. On dark hair decided 
colors are most effective, and for a lady of'dark complexion 
nothing is more becoming than a wreath of scarlet gera¬ 
nium, with its beautiful shaded foliage. 

Petticoats now form an important item of tho dress. 
One thing is certain, that ladies will have to wear their 
dresses looped up out-of-doors, in consequence of the inor¬ 
dinate length of skirt which Fashion has decreed shall 
hold its sway. Fretty petticoats and well-fitting shoes are, 
necessarily, imperative: so we have this winter petticoats 
of every imaginable shade and design, and boots that are 
faultless in their finish and appearance. White and colored 
French merino petticoats, braided (for this fashion Is car- 
riod even to articles of under-clothing), are amongst the 
novelties for carriage costume. They aro exceedingly deli¬ 
cate and elegant, and on that account are scarcely suitable 
for walking. Quilted silk petticoats aro quite taking the 
place of woolen ones, and black ones aro the most fashion¬ 
able. Eider down, though more expensive than the cotton 
wadding, being lighter, is used in preference to cotton, but 
wool is also exceedingly light and warm. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Bor four years old.— -Gray cloth paletot, braided 
with black and having a small cape. Frock of plain gray 
poplin. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with colored velvet. 

Fio. ii.— Bor of six or seten.— Black velvet blouse and 
trousers. The trousers are fastened above tho knee and 
fall below it. Charles IX. hat, of black silk trimmed with 
red and black feathers. 

Fio. hi.—Boy of seven of eioht.— Trousers half-long; 
waistcoat plain, and high; jacket not showing the waist. 
The jacket and waistcoat are a dark bluo cloth. Gilt but¬ 
tons on tho waistcoat. Trousers, pearl-gray. 

Fio. iv.—Boy of five or six.— Frock of Louise blue pop¬ 
lin. Paletot of pearl-gray cloth, bordered with blue velvet 
and braided with silk. Felt hat, in the Liqueur shape, trim¬ 
med with blue velvet and white feathers. 

Fi<5. v.— Boy six years old. —A complete Scotch costume. 
Black velvet jacket trimmed with silver buttons. Skirt 
and scarf of plain poplin. Velvet cap, with a fancy feather. 

Fio. vi.—Dress for a young Girl.—T he skirt is made of 
poplin, trimmed with quillings of the same, rows of black 
velvet and oblong steel buttons. The pointed waist Is cut 
in the dress, and not separate, as is usual. Senorita jacket 
of tho same material, and trimmed in the same way as ths 
skirt. Under-body and sleeves of white muslin. 

General Remarks. —There is very little alteration in 
children’s costume: the knickerbocker suit is very popu¬ 
lar; it is so comfortable and convenient, and not likely to 
be surpassed. 

For out-door coverings boys aro wearing Inverness cape 3 
and little paletots, the latter being frequently in gray cloth, 
with gray velvet collar and caffs, and pocket trimmings. 
Little girls are wearing tiny scarlet gipsy cloaks, Colleen 
Dawn mantles, and paletots very much like those worn by 
boys, but moro elaborately trimmed. Felt hata w ill t>o 
generally adopted for children of both sexes, white being 
the most suitable for tiny childron, trimmed with either 
a very bright blue or cerise. There is a new-ehaped lmt 
for children just come out io Paris, called the “ Ligucur a 
very becoming and suitable style; then there aro tho 
dewrand the Charles IX. hats, both neio shapes. The Charles 
IX. hat is made of block velvet, or silk stretched over o 
shape; it has a straight brim and a somewhat high crown, 
trimmed with plumes of tiny black and red, or red an^ 
white feathers; it is an extremely stylish head-gear for s 
little boy. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Vol. XLIII. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1 863. No. 3. 

THE SOLDIER’S LETTER. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“When did you hear from Thomas?” 

A young lady had stopped at the door of a 
small house, standing on the outskirt of a vil¬ 
lage in Pennsylvania, and asked this question 
of a woman who eat working on a coarse gar¬ 
ment. 

“It’s more than two months since I’ve had a 
word from him,” replied the woman, in a half- 
troubled, half-complaining tone. Then rising, 
she added, “Won’t you come in, Miss Annie?” 

The young lady accepted the invitation, and 
as she took a proffered chair, saidj 

“Two months is a long time not to have 
heard from your son, Mrs. Rogers. Where is 
he?” 

“The last news I had came from Williams¬ 
burg just after the battle. He sent me three 
or four lines, to say that he wasn’t hurt.” 

“And you’ve heard nothing since?” 

“Nothing, Miss Annie. He may be dead, or 
a prisoner, for all I know. Oh, dear! dear! 
It’s worrying the very life out of me.” 

“When did you write to him last?” inquired 
the young lady. 

Mrs. Rogers moved uneasily, and a shame- 
flush covered her face, as she replied, 

“I haven’t taken a pen in my fingers these 
five years. They’re all cramped with hard 
work, and I couldn’t write fit to be seen.” 

“A single line from your hand, Mrs. Rogers, 
blotted and scrawled though it might havo been, 
would have come to Thomas, iu bis far away 
camp, as a most.welcome visitor from home. 
Think of his comrades getting letters by every 
mail, while there came not a word or a token 
for him.” 

“Oh! but Miss Annie, I’ve sent him two pairs 
of stockings knit with my own hands; and he’s 
never so much as let me know that he received 
them.” 

“A letter should have gone with them,” said 
the young lady. “The stockings, if they ever 
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preached him, were but dumb signs; a loving 
5 sentence, even if he had been obliged to spell 
s it out slowly from among ill-formed words, 
h would have spoken to his heart, and warmed it 
^ with a living pleasure. Write to your son, 
s Mrs. Rogers. Nothing that you can send him 
^ will do Thomas half so much good as a letter 
s from his mother. A single line will be pre- 
cious. Don’t let him any longer have the feel- 
: ing, among his comrades, that be alone has no 

> one to oare for him, or send him sweet remem- 
$ branoes.” 

:• “I don’t believe I can write, Miss Annie,” 
^ said Mrs. Rogers. 

“Try. Have you pen and ink?” 

:j “No, Miss. As I told you just now, I haven’t 
i had a pen in my fingers these five years; and I 
;; don’t believe I could compose a letter, even if I 

> had the skill to write it out.” 

^ “You mu9t try, Mrs. Rogers. It will never 
l do in the world for Thomas to go any longer 
j without a letter from home. I have a spare 

> ink-stand, and will step around for it.” 

^ And the young lady arose, saying, as she 
went out, 

i; “I’ll be back again in a little while, with 

> pen, ink, and paper. Between us Thomas must 
: : have a letter.” 

< On Annie’s return with writing materials, 

' Mrs. Rogers, still reluctant to undertake the 
^ unaccustomed task of penning a loiter, sat 
^ down, half per force, and made sundry awk- 
ward attempts to form words and sentences, by 
^ way of practice, before essaying tbe epistle, 
$ which her ardent young visitor had made up 
$ her mind should be produced and mailed to the 
s absent soldier that day. 

$ “Very well done! Of course you can write!” 
$ said Annie, encouragingly, as she watched tbe 
s efforts of Mrs. Rogers. “Now take a sheet of 
v paper, and just think you are talking to him. 
? Write down whatever you would like to say, 
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and say just as much about home, and what is > through the manual better. He is perfectly 
going on here, that you think would interest \ drilled; is quick, *steady, and brave. At Wil- 
him, as you can call to mind. Take your time $ liamsburg he fought like a lion. I cannot for- 
to it, and don’t /eel kurritd. I’ll codie around 5 get, that, to his prompt courage, I owe my life, 
again in the course of an hour, and see what ^ No—no—not severer punishment. We must 
you’ve done. Then we’ll both go over it, and $ bear with him a little longer. What is his 
I’ll make all the corrections needed, so that $ offence now ?” 

you can copy it out fairly. My word for it, 5 “He was away at roll call; and his report of 
there’ll be a nice letter for Thomas, that will $ himself is unsatisfactory. The man is restless 
do his heart good.” $ and brooding; and sometimes so ill-natured as 

In an hour, Annie oame back, as she had j: to make trouble with his comrades.” 
promised. Mrs. Rogers had filled two pages of J The officer sat in thought for some time. He 
paper with rather badly spelled sentences; but ^ was about speaking, when a sergeant came in 
the matter was all right, as far as it went, s with letters, a mail having been received. In 
Annie made all needed corrections, and then $ running his eyes over them, the officer noticed 
waited until Mrs. Rogers had copied the letter, $ two directed to Thomas Rogers, the soldier re- 
which she folded and directed for her. s ported as in the guard-house. He held them 

“Shall I mail it for you?” $ for a moment in his hand, and then laid them 

“If you please,” said Mrs. Rogers. J aside with his own letters. 

And the young lady went away, taking the $ “Let me see you in half an hour,” he said to 
letter. Since learning that Thomas Rogers, J tho orderly. “We must do something to reform 
whom she very well remembered, had not once J this man. There is good in him, if we can only 
received a letter from his mother, although he \ discover the way to make it active.” 
had been absent for over a year, she had felt n The orderly retired, and the officer became 
pity and concern for the young man, whom she ^ occupied with his letters. After getting through 
remembered as a little wild in his habits before s with them, word was passed to have Rogers 
he went into the army. This had made her the J brought befpre him. He came, under guard, 
more urgent that the mother should do her duty, ij but the guard was dismissed, and the man was 
The letter was as well as could have been ex- \ alone with the officer, who regarded him more 
pected under the circumstances. Still, as Annie’s s in pity than in anger. The soldier was a young 
thoughts went off to the distant camp, and dwelt ^ man, not over twenty years of age; of slender 
on the young man’s particular case, it did not * form, but compactly built, and muscular. Even 
seem to her all that he needed. J under disgrace, there wa9 a manly self-poise 

“I will write to himl” she said, as the case, J about him that did not escape the officer’s no- 
oontinuing to dwell in her mind, presented itself % tice. 

in stronger and stronger light. “Ho was once, \ “Under arrest again! What have you to say 
for a short time, my scholar in Sunday-school, I for yourself?” The officer tried to be stern, and 
and that shall be my warrant.” ^ to speak with severity. 

So she wrote him a brief, but pointed and $ The soldier did not answer; but a look, half¬ 
earnest letter, touching his duties as a soldieri dogged, half-defiant, was visible in his face, 
and ns a man. Not in a superior, lecturing s “I shall have to order severer punishment.” 
tone; but in a kind, suggestive way, and in $ There was no reply; only a slight change in 
language calculated to touch his feelings and ^ attitude and expression of countenance, that in- 
arouse his better nature. £ dicated a bracing of mind and nerve for more 

An officer sat in his tent, near Gaines* Mills, $ endurance. 

Virginia, three days previous to the assault on $ “When did you hear from home?” asked the 
the right wing of our army before Richmond. J officer, who did not remember to have seen a 
“In the guard-house again!” he said, speak-letter addressed to Rogers until the receipt of 
ing to the orderly, who had just submitted his \ that day’s mail. 

report. There was regret, as well as discour- s “Not for a long time,” was answered, and 
agement in his voice. “What are we to do with $ with apparent surprise at so unexpected a ques- 
the man?” ^ tion. 

S 

“You will have to order a severer punish- $ “Here are two letters to your address.” And 
ment. Simple confinement in the guard-house 5 the officer, who had the letters in his hand, held 
is of no U9e.” n them toward the soldier, who started, with a 

“Tie has in hind all the elements of a good $ strange look of surprise and bewilderment, nnd 
soldier,” remarked -the offioer. “No one goes * received them with a hand that trembled visibly-. 
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“Sit down and read them,” said the officer, ^ positions were eared, which but for the infu- 
pointing to a camp-stool. The man eat down, >, sion of his spirit into his comrades would have 
showing considerable excitement, and, after $ been los^. 

looking curiously at the delicately written su- \ One day, about three weeks after the letters 
perecriptions, opened one of the letters and s were written to Thomas Rogers, the young lady 
glanced it through hurriedly. - The officer’s ^ whom we have called Annie, received a reply 
gaze was on him, and he read in his count©-^ from the soldier, dated, “In Camp, near Har- 
nance the rapid play of various emotions, s rison’s Landing.” It ran thus: 

Then he opened the second letter, which was ^ “A good angel must have put it into your 
read twioe. As he finished it, he drew his ^ heart to send me that letter, for it came just in 
hand hastily across his eyes. jj time to save me. I was in the guard-house, for 

“From home?” queried the officer. ij neglect of duty and disobedience of orders. I 

The young soldier stood up, giving the usual $ was reckless and desperate. All my comrades 
sign of respect, as he answered in the affirma- s were getting word from home—letters came to 
tive. The officer noticed that his face was £ them by every mail—but no one wrote to me, 
graver and paler; and that all the late look of ^ or seemed to care for me. So I lost respect for 
dogged defiance had faded out. s myself, grew sour, unhappy, and indifferent to 

“And now, Rogers, what have you to say ^ duty. But your kind words—your talk about 
for yourself? Will you drive us to a severer ^ the past time when you were my teacher—your 
punishment? You know, as well as I do, that s strong appeal to my better nature—your calm, 
discipline must be enforced.” There was re- j* true, sweet sentences, dear lady! stirred my 
monstrance, not anger, in the officer’s voice i heart with new feelings, and filled my eyes with 
“Only this,” answered the soldier, humbly, !> tears. I was before my captain, in disgrace, 
yet in a firm voice. “I have done wrong, and •; when your letter was placed in my hands. He 
am sorry. Forgive me; and if I break a rule ij waited for me to read it; saw that I was touched, 
of the Service again, shoot me.” \ and, like a true man as he is, forgave my offence. 

“Spoken like a man and a soldier! I will \ Then and there, I resolved to die sooner than 
trust you, Rogers,” said the officer; and, die- \ swerve a hair’s-breadth from duty. I have been 
missing the guard, he sent him to duty.” i; in fearful battles since, but God has kept me 

Two days afterward came that overwhelming ^ from harm. To-day, for bravery and faithful 
assault upon our right wing, and on the next ^ service in these battles, I have been made a 
day the terrible conflict at Gaines’Mills. Among second lieutenant. Thanks, thanks to you, 
the coolest and bravest in all the fierce battles s kind, good friend! You have saved one who 
that followed, and among the most enduring in ^ came nigh being lost!” 

the long nights of retreat, was young Rogers. ^ Fair reader, is there not, in some far away 
He was with that body of infantry which lay at s camp, a soldier who would be made better 
the bottom of Malvern Hill, under our death- $ or happier through a letter from your hand? 
dealing batteries, the fire from which staggered, \ Think! If there is, write to him. Brothers, 
and then drove back the rebel masses, whoso \ sisters, fathers, mothers, write often to the sol- 
desperate courage in that maddest of all assaults, $ diers who have gone out from your homes. 
Was worthy of a better cau«e. Twice during ^ They are in the midst of temptations, trials, 
this series of battles, as once at Williamsburg, s sufferings, and privations, and your words of 
bad Rogers, risking his own life, saved that of love, your tenderly manifested interest, your 
his enptain; and in several of the conflicts, he ^ exhortations to courage and duty, cannot fail 
had shown such coolness and courage, that $ to do them good. 


SONNET. 

B T R. Q. JOHNSTON. 


“Rifobk the world’s bod usages And ways, ✓ 

Make all men jnet through fear of penalty;” > 
Cry virtue's advocates of these, ottr days, $ 

While toiling ’mong abject humanity. $ 

Cease fruitleaA toil, ye champions of right! > 

Ptrike at the source of every good nnd ill; < 

think not, through penal laws’ chastising might, $ 

I 


To conquer any human wrong at will. 

From onr own hearts spring All the ills and woo 
That desolate our being’s high estate; 

So let ns train our souls until they glow 
With virtue and with love, rejecting baton* 
Then men and nnjrels shall commune >.!;; tin, 

And Christ assert his bright und blessed teignf 
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THE GATHERING UP OF A LOST DREAM. 


BT OLABA AUGUSTA. 

They met on the summit of Mount Washing- * of home —her home —hearing no kind voices can¬ 


ton. s 

S 

Five years before, Guy Winchester and s 
Frances Graves had parted in an English hos- i; 
telry—far up toward the wild coast line of ^ 
Scotland—had parted, as they said, estranged $ 
forever. i: 

He with his fierce, impetuous temper, and s 
she with her indomitable pride—neither willing J 
to yield to the other—both deeming themselves ^ 
aggrieved, and both registering vows of eternal s 
indifference. $ 

For years previous, the continual prayers of J; 
this man and woman had been that they might j 
die together—so fearful seemed to their united ' 
hearts the^idea of separation—so fraught with ^ 
puin and unrest were the hours when they s 

walked apart. s 

A little thing —the veriest trifle in the world, $ 

had they been cool enough to have realized it— 
had severed them, at last, and mado them more s 
than strangers. Then Frances Graves was < 
twentj'-three, aud Guy Winchester four years > 
her senior. j; 

He was wealthy, of a high family—talented 5 
in his profession—a worshiper of beauty, and s 
& lover of foul. Frances was poor—a daily i> 
laborer for her bread; a proud, self-confident ( 
woman—suspicious of proffered friendships, ^ 
because she had seen so much falsity; but with £ 
a great loving heart, which, ouco won, thrilled !> 
entirely, and without a doubt, save when pride s 
stepped in and conquered love. $ 

She suffered in breaking with the man she < 
loved, as only such a nature can suffer. But, 
as it were, she scorned the ordinary forms of \ 
mourning, and buried her dead out of her sight s 
—shedding no tears over the vanished shrine— $ 
uttering no lamentations for that which was $ 
not. A little paler, perhaps, she went about J: 
the laboring routine of her duties, looking for- ^ 
ward to nothing in the future; expecting no $ 
gleam of brightness to shoot athwart the dull <: 
gray sky of her to come. $ 

She saw a long life stretching out before her. ^ 
A devious, barren path that she must walk 
alone, never pausing to look back on the dis- $ 
bint valleys of rest and peace left so far be- $ 
hind—never stepping aside to rest in the quiet $ 
192 


ing her name; feeling no tender hands smooth¬ 
ing the heaviness of her hair. A woman! and 
alone in the world 1 History has failed to de¬ 
pict for us anything more full of profound sad¬ 
ness than a fate like this! 

And now, after the lapse of five years of 
labored forgetfulness, they met again on the 
summit of Mount Washington. 

The unusual heat of the season had driven 
an unheard of number of fashionables to the 
White Mountain region for breath; and Frances, 
obeying one of the strange impulses which ruled 
her, had sought the companionship of nature. 
Mental toil, for long years, had wearied her— 
she had locked away pen, paper, and brain, 
and given herself up to the strange, intoxicat¬ 
ing luxury of idleness, and September, amid the 
mountains. 

It was waning toward sunset—one of those 
magnificent sunsets which baffles description, 
which we almost fear to look upon, so much of 
exquisite joy alive to pain thrills every fibre of 
tho heart. 

The sun was partially obscured by a light, 
floating mist; the glimmering, unsteady light 
just above the line of the horizon, to a practiced 
eye, indicated bad weather; and the distant 
peaks of the Franconia range were obscured by 
sable clouds. 

Frances sat leaning against a great gray rock, 
her eyes fixed on the broad expanse of hill and 
valley lying at her feet, uninterrupted to the 
far off valley of the Connecticut. She was not 
thinking of herself—she was lost in the im¬ 
mensity of the scene before her. She was above 
the world—where bodily substance vanishes— 
where the ethereal outweighs the material— 
where we stand above the clouds and are clothed 
in the garments of the stars. 

The rosy light played over her face, softening 
the stern lines about her month, and tinging 
her pale ciheek with the hue of youth and love. 
She was not beautiful—but she was better; 
there was a certain inexplicable something 
lurking in the depth of her dark eyes, and lin¬ 
gering around the crimson line of her lips, that 
interested you more than mere beauty. Her 
black hair made a startling contrast with the 
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'whiteness of her neck and forehead; and her j 
plain dress, of sable silk, in no wise detracted J 
from the almost painful simplicity of her ap- $ 
pearance. \ 

For the spaoe of many minutes, Mr. Winches- ' 
tar stood on a sharp point of rock, a few yards ; 
above her, gazing down at the motionless figure i 
with a species of fascination for which he could j 
not account, until she rose suddenly, and re- 3 
wealed her profile cut clear against the glowing i 
sky. Then he knew that he was breathing the ! 
same atmosphere with Frances Graves. J 

• She was totally unmindful of his presence, i 
If she noticed him at all, she thought him some $ 
mnuied pleasure seeker, who had oome out to J 
escape the gay bustle of the Summit House, for i 
an hoar’s quiet communion with nature. \ 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, she wandered j 
—hardly conscious whither she was going—to i 
the southern side of the summit, and looked > 
out listlessly over the vast picture unrolled to } 
her view. The display was grandly beautiful, j 
The visible world was baptized in crimson; 4he J 
sky was hung with banners of white, ruby, and j 
aztiTe; far in the hazy south the crescent moon t 
looked out above a wall of purple clouds; and ? 
in the east, above the far off ocean, a gray- | 
bine mist, tinged with dun gold, rose slowly 
upward. Impelled on by the mysterious beauty 
of the coming night—and forgetting how soon 
it would be palpable darkness—Frances de¬ 
scended the dizzy bridle-path until she reached 
the little mountain spring, which is known as 
the Lake of the Clouds. 

Mountain distances are deceitful, and she had 
no idea she was so far away from the house, 
until she estimated the distance by her heat 
and weariness. She stooped down, and, dip¬ 
ping her hand in the water, bathed her hot 
forehead. The waters were icy cold. They 
smote a chill to her heart.. She shuddered, and 
turned to go back. A dense volume of mist 
and fog rolled over her—enveloped her—shut 
her out from everything tangible, made around 
her a void and uncertainty more terrible, in its 
opaque gray gloom, than the blackness of im¬ 
penetrable midnight. The words escaped her 
lipe almost without her knowledge, 

“God, God! I am lost!” 

She felt how utterly useless it would be to 
attempt to move from the spot—a dozen steps 
in the wrong direction might plunge her hun¬ 
dreds of feet down some yawning chasm! Death 
would come to her’quietly where she was before 
the morning’s sun would dispel these treacher¬ 
ous vapors; she might as well Bit still and greet 
the dismal guest with undismay. 


She remained where she was—thinking to 
herself—recalling the weary time when she had 
prayed hourly for the death which had seemed 
so far away—now so very near. She felt 
strangely serene. There was no struggle in 
her mind—no lingering regret that, when her 
cold clay should be discovered, there would bo 
none to mourn for her; no yearning, looking 
back for a gleam of light to cheer the dark pas¬ 
sage over the River. 

Through the wall of fog a voice fell on 
Frances* ear—a voice which she had last heard 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It said 
coldly, 

“Miss Graves, are you there?’* 

Every pulse of her body stood still—then 
burned and quivered with fever heat. But her 
reply was as cold and even as his question. 

“Yes, Mr. Winchester, I am here. How dared 
you follow me?” 

“I did not intend to; but I saw you were 
about committing suicide, and I deemed it my 
duty to prevent the crime! You cannot regret 
ttie necessity which compelled me into your 
presence more than I do ” 

Ho was so near her now, that his figure was 
revealed to her, looking almost gigantic in the 
uncertain light. 

Silence fell between the two, broken only by 
the dismal wail of the wind among the rocks, 
as it swept over the lonely summit; and the 
low, weird ripple of the mountain rivulet falling 
down the declivity from the lake. 

Frances felt cold as death. Her limbs were 
benumbed—there was an irresistible inclination 
to drowsiness stealing over her—her clothes 
were saturated with moisture—her very hair 
dripped with ice cold rain. 

Mr. Winchester sat down a pace or two from 
her, and put his shawl around her shoulders. 

“Frances,** he said, “it is useless to turn 
away from the truth. Let us look it in the 
face. We are both doomed to death, unless, as 
I hardly dare hope, the clouds should break 
before many hours. A night’s exposure here, 
amid these frigid sky dews, would be too much 
for you. The season is far advanced. If a storm 
gathers it will be snow and hail. Do you realize 
the danger?” 

“I think so.** 

“And are you ready to meet it?** 

“I am not afraid.” 

He drew close to her side, and bent down 
over her, the whole passion of a life time burst¬ 
ing forth in his voice, 

r “Oh, Frances! Frances! Shall death itself 
fail to reconcile ua?” 
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She turned toward him, a little scorn in her ^ 
oalm tones, n 

“Guy Winchester, years ago we discussed this s 
subject, and then we made a decision. Shall 1J 
repeat it to you?” ij 

“Frances, at last, I care not for your scorn— ^ 
I can brave even that. God has thrown us to- -i 
gether, and fate shall take its course. I will j 
speak now. Then I refused to justify myself— $ 
I was too proud and hasty to explain anything $ 
to the woman who had doubted my loyalty. | 
That gay young girl was nothing to me! Oh! \ 
Frances, how could you wrong me so? Even ij 
then, when you deemed me enamored of her, J 
she was the promised bride of my cousin, and $ 
I knew it. Isabel Ray was a pretty coquette, $ 
and as such I valued her. I never had a true $ 
thought away from you, Frances; only in your ^ 
presence I lived my life. Now shall we not die s 
together, united at the very last?” *• 

A wild thrill ran like fire through the cold ^ 
veinB of Frances Graves. She reached out her s 
hands blindly toward him. They fell upon his { 
shoulder. His arms encircled her—he drew her i 
close to his breast—her cold cheek touched his 
—his lips met hers. 

“Is all forgiven?” 

“Yes!” 

“Is she my Frances?” 


“Y^es; yours.” 

Even as she spoke, she shuddered with the 
piercing cold. He wrapped the shawl closer 
around her, striving to warm her with bis em¬ 
brace, giving up his own life and vitality in the 
kisses he left upon her mouth. 

Time dragged slowly on. At midnight the 
fogs broke—a cold northwest wind drove the 
clouds away, and left the sky steel blue. The 
gray walls of the Tip-Top House were sharply 
defined; the misty white track of the bridle¬ 
path came out from the neutral tint of its foun¬ 
dation. 

Winchester bore Frances up to the summit. 
Everything was done for her that was possible 
in the place—but she was restless and shivering 
all the night through; and the next morning 
they carried her down to the Glen House, at 
the foot of the mountain. 

A long illness followed, during which Frances 
Graves had the care of mother, and sister, and 
husband, all in one. Mr. Winchester was omni¬ 
potent in the sick-room. He earned his right 
to be forgiven a little flirtation with a pretty 
coquette; And his constancy to his first love 
was rewarded. It all came right in time. 

The man and woman whom pride separated, 
and made wretched for five weary years, went 
on from thenoeforth in a united life. 


THEY TELL ME I AM GROWING OLD. 

BY DANIEL W. TELLER. 


They tell me I am growing old, 

My locks aro thin and gray, 

And many a farrow’s on my cheek— 
Sad tokens of decay! 

Alas! I little thought that time 
Was working thus with me, 

Although so plain its deep-made lines 
On others I conld see. 

They tell me I am growing old. 

My step is now more slow; 

A staff I need to lean upon, 

As tremblingly I go. 

And what was pleasure to mo once 
Has lost its power to charm; 

Familiar scenes aro growing strange, 
Familiar sounds alarm. 

They tell roe I am growing old, 

The light fades from my eye— 

And rarest beauties scarce are seen 
That in my pathway lie; 

And when the sound of music comes— 
How dull it strike* the ear! 

No chord is touched within my breast, 
Its notes have ceased .to cheer. 


* 

t 


They tell roe I am growing old, 

Older than most of men; 

For. oh! how few have reached the ago 
Of three-score years and ten! 

Now all the friends of early youth, 
Who shared life’s joys with me, 
nave gone—all gone—and I’m alone, 
No more their forms to see. 


They tell me I am growing old— 

I know they tell the truth; 

For long Ago has passed away 
The bright Spring time of youth. 

Yet still with pleasnro I recall 
Those bright and sunny hours, 

When I could sport in childish lays, 
Or gambol in the bowers. 

They tell me T am growing old. 

Yes, life will soon be o’er; 

Its sun, once bright and radiant, 
Will set to rise no more. 

Then, when my body deep Is lain 
Within its grave bo cold. 

May I in Heaven forever dwell, 
Without becoming old.. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

Perhaps I ought not to have married him; I < That was the beginning of our acquaintance; 
do not know if I did a wicked thing. It seemed •! it was not strange that 1 loved him. I felt that 
right to me at first, but ray mind was in such a - the life which he had saved belonged to him, 
tumult, and I was urged and persuaded beyond and I gave him the devotion of my whole heart, 
my powers of endurance. 'i. It was many weeks after when my step mother 

I was only twenty years old. My step-mother v returned—it was too late for her to do anything 
separated me from Robert Grey—I believe she N then, except to ruin my peace! Until winter I 
thought she was acting for the best. He was had my forebodings of evil, but then the worst 
poor, and they said not steady in his habits—I > came. She broke off my engagement, and she 
cannot tell how that might have been—to me he ■ hurried me away beyond the reach of the man 
was all that was noble and perfect! It was the < I loved. 

romance of eighteen—it was something more— J I am not going to weary you with the details 
all the freshness of my youth went out with $ of my suffering. It was hard enough to bear, 
that short-lived dream. v but I did endure. 

I had only known Robert a year—it was my \ I said I was twenty years old when I became 
year of roses. I had been staying for some time $ the wife of Paul Tracy. I. must tell you how 
alone at our country place, and he was visiting * it came about, although there is nothing new 
our uncle, who lived near. I remember so well $ in the history. 

oar first meeting—he saved my life. I was an ij My step-mother met with reverses in which 
excellent horsewoman, and fond of the exercise <; the whole of our fortune was swept away. It 
as all good riders are. There was a horse in % was a terrible blow to ber, for she was a proud 
the stables which I had been forbidden to ride, $ woman. I think too she grieved on my account, 
and, for that very reason, girl like, I was quite j but most of all for her own child May. 
frantic to mount him. jl My sister was ten years younger than I, loved 

I took the advantage of my step-mother’s ab- $ by her mother with that selfish idolatry parents 
8 ence—ordered out Flash in spite of the remon- i are apt to lavish upon an only child-; and, for 
gtrance of the housekeeper and the old groom, \ myself, I can truly say that I could not have 
and away I flew down the road, soon losing ij loved her more had she been wholly my sister, 
sight completely of the servant who had been < So there we were, a helpless woman and girl, 
sent to follow me. £ reared in luxury, and unaccustomed to the 

I never shall forget the feeling of exultation jj slightest self-denial or exertion, left in poverty 
with which I dashed on. It was my one act of 5 with that child upon our hands. I say ours, for, 
open disobedience to my step-mother, and I •. from the first, I began making plans to assist 
very nearly paid a heavy penalty. I never $ m y step-mother in bringing her up. 
knew what startled the horse, but he shied, and s I had suffered so much, during the past two 
then flew on like the wind. I had no longer !j years, that the shock of this new misfortune did 
the slightest control over him—all I could do '< me good. It was like a rush of ice water that 
was to keep my seat. I do not remember that $ deadened, for a time, the pain I had been en- 
I was frightened—I seemed incapable of any ;j daring. 

feeling, only I was breathless and faint. s I determined to become a governess. I dare 

We were nearing a little river—I had an in- s say I formed a great, many plans that were 
distinct idea that he was going to plunge into $ foolish and romantic; but I was none the less 
the water. I remember trying to say a prayer, s in earnest in my determination to assist those 
and after that I have no correct recollection of $ dear ones. 

anything, until I found myself seated on the ^ My step-mother would not hear of the idea, 
bank, and Robert Grey sprinkling my face with i I doubt if she would have been more shocked 
water. He had been fishing, and had seen us $ had I proposed to beg; and I sat down quite 
approach, managed to turn the horse’s course, s heart sick when she rejected every plan that I 
and caught me as I was failing from the saddle. > brought up. 
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1 soon discovered that she had some project 
of her own. It was not long before it was un¬ 
folded to me. 

Paul Tracy was a distant relative of her own, 
whose acquaintance I had made during the past 
year, and who had shown me attentions from 
which I shrunk. It seemed a wrong to Robert 
that any man should even venture to care for 
me. 

In our trouble and distress, he came with an 
offer of his hand for me. Ah! he was very 
generous and kind. He deserved something 
better than an unloving wife. 

My step-mother Bpoke to me first. I felt as 
if she had struck a hot iron against the old 
wound in my heart. I knew I cried out only, 

“I cannot! I cannot! I will die for you; but 
not this!'* 

I need not tell you the persuasions and argu¬ 
ments that followed, but they convinced me 
there was only one course possible. If I re¬ 
fused to marry I should leave ray mother in 
despair and ruin my sister’s future. 

So it all came about. I exacted a promise 
from my step-mother that she would tell Mr. 
Tracy of my love for another; but before my 
marriage, I discovered that she had only alluded 
lightly to the matter, as a bit of girlish folly 
not worth a thought; nnd then I had not the 
courage to go to him and tell the truth. 

You see how weak and wicked I was—I do 
not intend to attempt any self-exculpation—I 
shall write the whole truth, only begging you 
not to judge too harshly of me. 

Only a month from the day on which my 
step-mother informed me of Mr. Tracy’s pro¬ 
posal, 1 became his wife. 

I do not think that, even after all these years, 
I should have the courage to tell you all that I 
suffered during that time. Had that change 
come when my grief was fresh, I am sure that 
I must have died; but I had suffered so long 
that suffering had given me a sort of hard, un¬ 
natural strength, such as one has during the 
delirium of a fever. 

I did think that I should die. Twice I 
dreamed of being dressed for my wedding, and 
falling dead when they came to lead me out of 
the room. I took that as a warning—I was 
impious enough to believe that was the re¬ 
lease God intended for me, and I begged and 
prayed that it might come, as all cowards do 
when life seems too hard to bear. 

The days passed, the morning came, and I 
was married to Paul Tracy. 

My step-mother came into my room after I 
was., .dressed. I saw her look anxiously at me, 


fearful that I should give way at the last mo¬ 
ment; but I was perfectly calm to all appear¬ 
ance. I knew she put her arms about my ueek 
with a burst of happy tears, calling me her dear 
child, and saying that I had saved her and little 
May. I remember putting her quietly away— 
I could not help it—at the time it seemed as if 
she were exulting over my misery. 

Of the rest of that day I have no distinct re¬ 
collection. It always appeared to me like a 
painful dream which I shuddered to recall; but 
the irrevocable step was taken—they had made 
me Paul Tracy’s wife. 

I was very ill for weeks after, but I could not 
die; and when I rose from my bed, I was able 
to think and reflect, to take up my life as it had 
been allotted to me. 

My. step-mother and May came to live with 
us; but the woman did not enjoy the content 
which I had bought for her at a price so ter¬ 
rible. She died of a rapid fever, with her last 
breath confiding her child to our care. My 
husband was all devotion to her, and the lAst 
human words which over reached her car was 
his solemn promise that May should be as his 
own daughter. 

He kept his word to the very letter; and, as 
for me, my poor heart turned toward the orphan 
with a thrill of love and tenderness, which I 
had thought it could never again feel for any 
mortal. 

To give you the details of the first years 
which followed would only be tiresome. Let 
me go on to the time when another change 
broke up the chill monotony of my life. 

I had been married eight years. My youth 
was going from me—I was glad to know it. I 
thought that perhaps when old age approached, 
a sort of peace would descend upon me, so I 
watched the years slip by with a feeling of re¬ 
lief. 

Do not suppose that I intend you to believe 
all that time was a season of intense suffering. 
I had many enjoyments, kind friends, a plea¬ 
sant home, wealth, and all the thousand'details 
which go so far toward making grief easier to 
bear. 

It would have been impossible for any woman 
to live with my husband without learning to 
respect and admire him. He was only twelve 
years older than myself, courageous and self- 
centered, but gentle and tender as a woman. 

I can safely say that I did my duty as a wife 
in all respects but one—I hnd no love to give. 
I had ceased to think of the past; Robert Grey’s 
name was not allowed a place in my thoughts; 
but not the less had I done a great wrong to a 
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good man, to the one who, of all the world, loved j It was not long before I heard my husband’s 
me with entire and unchangiug devotion. $ voice. They were ooming through the shrub- 

In my selfishness I never thought if he per- i bery, having taken a short path that led from 
eeived the void that lay between my soul and s the fields. 

his. He gave no sign; his whole life was the 5 Out of the thicket he came, and behind 
study of my happiness, and I allowed his love s him followed—you know who. It was Robert 
to fall cold upon the tomb where I had buried $ Grey. 

my heart. * $ It seemed as if the world was passing away. 

Tea, I had been married eight years. May s I grew blind and sick. I had a wild idea of 
was grown now, just the ago I was when that $ springing up and rushing away, but I could 
great trouble came upon me. She was as gay $ not stir. It appeared to me an eternity before 
and light-hearted as I had been then; surely $ they reached the steps. I heard ray husband's 
she could not have been otherwise, for, during i* voice calling to me. I cannot tell how 1 man- 
all those years, she had never hnd a wish re- ^ aged to rise. I do not know how I looked, or 
main ungratified, or a pleasure denied her. jj how I replied to bis affectionate greeting. Then 
She was very much attached to me and my < I heard him say, 
husband, and I have told you what she was to \ “ Margaret, let me present an old acquaint- 

us. ij ance to you—Mr. Grey. I met him at the 

It was spring. Wo were settled in the country, ^ station, and forced him to come home with 
for the warm months, to the oontentof the whole s me.’ 1 

household, for we were all greatly attached to { I looked at Robert again. He was very little 
the old place. \ changed—handsomer, more manly. He was 

Mr. Tracy had been absent from borne for s speaking to me, and I answered. Something 
several days, and May and I were quite with- s in his composure brought back my strength, 
out visitors, a thing that pleased me greatly; ^ I stood there to all appearance calm and self- 
for whenever the long summer days began to ) possessed. 

approach, I felt most like shrinking from all $ “This is a very unexpected pleasure,” he 
society. < ^ said. “I did not know that you were livixg 

It was toward the close of the day of Mr. <: near here.” 

Tracy’s return. I was sitting out on the lawn, s “Oh! this is my wife’s favorite place,” my 
and May had wandered down toward the gates ^ husband answered. “As soon as spring comes, 
in expectation of his arrival. s she is quite wild to get here. But where is 

Suddenly she came hurrying toward me, ex- ^ May ?” 
claiming, 5 She oame out of the hall, at that- moment, 

“Sister, here comes Matthew with the car- s and I got back in my chair, while the greetings 
riage. Mr. Tracy is walking over from the $ and introduction took place. Presently Mr. 
station; there’s a gentleman with him, Matthew ^ Tracy gave me his arm, and we all went into 
says.” s the house. While he was occupied with Grey, 

1 was sorry to hear that—I wanted no stran- | I escaped to my own room. I needed to be 
gers about me then. Never, after my separa- ^ alone, at least for a few moments, 
tion from my husband, had I felt so pleased at s The first distinct thought which came to my 
the thought of meeting him. I was so stupid$ mind was the necessity for self control, and, 
and out of spirits, thAt 1 quite longed for his s after a time, I found strength enough, some- 
kind protection and numberless plans for my s how, to prepare myself for what lay before me. 
comfort. J I went to the mirror. I was pale, but I was 

“I wonder who can be with him,” continued < always that now. There was no change in my 
May. “ At all events, I shall go to my room, s face which even familiar eyes would have ob- 
for running has put my hair in a frightful state.” " served. 

I smiled at her words, for exercise had giveu < There was a step in the ball—my husband's, 
her a beautiful color, and her sunny hair looked \ God forgive me! but I fairly shuddered at tho 
brighter and softer than ever; but she took her ‘i sound. An hour before I had been so qaictly 
own way, and, as she went into the house, I < glad at the thought of his arrival, 
could hear her singing merrily as one ought to \ “I hope an unexpected guest will not dis¬ 
ks able to do at eighteen. \ arrange you,” he said, as he entered. “1 had 

I took up the work, with which I had made a \ not seen Grey for years, and I insisted on 
pretence of being occupied, and passed into the \ bringing him home with ne. You knew him 
verandah. very well, did you not?” 
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“Yes, a long time ago.” 

“And how have you been?” he asked, always 
anxious about mo. “Quite well, I hope.” 

“Perfectly so. We looked for you yester¬ 
day.” 

“I feared you would, but I could not get 
back. Now I am glad of it, for I should have 
missed Grey.” 

If he only had! Tt seemed such a miserable 
chance that they should have met. That short 
delay had been the means of forcing me out of 
the peaceful harbor where I had so long rested. 
Now I was drifting away upon a sea black with 
clouds that surged out of the past. 

“I fancy tea is nearly rendy,” Mr. Tracy 
said. “Will you come down stairs?” 

I took his arm, and he led me down into the 
library. Robert Grey was already there. He 
stood in the bay-window, talking with my sis¬ 
ter. I saw him glance toward me, hesitate for 
an instant; then he approached and began 
talking. I remember thinking with a sort of 
effort. 

He remained two days at the house; then he 
was obliged to go. But he was to return in a 
fortnight and spend an indefinite time. 

“Grey hesitates about promising to come 
back,” my husband said, the morning of his 
departure. “Margaret, tell him you consider 
the thing settled.” 

“We shall certainly expect you,” I said. 
“Several of May’s young friends are to be 
here. I think you will find it pleasant.” 

“Only too pleasant,” he answered, warmly. 

I had a sort of determination to follow him 
into the hall and ask him not to return—beg 
him never to cross my path again in this world; 
but the old pride and Btrong will restrained me. 
I would not humble myself in his eyes. 

Ho went away, and, to all seeming, our lives 
fell into the old routine; but in my own there 
was a change so terrible that I could find no 
rest. 

“It was one of Margaret’s nervous weeks,” 
my husband and May said, and they drove me 
almost wild with their attentions. 

I must have been irritable and difficult to 
endure; but they were both patient, till I felt 
myself such a wretch that I longed to rush 
tfway from their sight forever. 

At last, without any warning, a change came 
over me. Guests arrived at the house. I occu¬ 
pied myself with them—I entered into all their 
gayeties—I drowned my thoughts, and gave 
myself no tiroe'for solitude. 

I found that I was watching, with a mad 
impatience, for Grey’s arrival. At first I 


felt guilty and wicked, but I put the remorse 
aside. 

“I can be a sister to him,” I said. “There 
can be no harm in that. Let me have a little 
happiness. Surely, I have suffered enough!” 

So, with that insane idea, I awaited his re¬ 
turn. There must have come a great chatrge 
in my manner and habits; but, if my husband 
observed it, he made no allusion. He never 
was kinder, or more considerate; but never, 
even in the first days of our marriage, had I 
shrunk from his nffcction as I did then. 

Well, Robert Grey came back. 

Two merry, pleasant weeks followed. I know 
how wrong all this sounds—I know you are 
despising me; but, during that fortnight, I 
was happy. 

I shut my eyes and drifted on, thoughtless, 
oareless. Robert Grey was very kind to me, 
but never once was there any allusion to the 
past, not a word or look that oould startle me 
into consciousness. 

I never asked myself what my own feelings 
were. I just lived on from day to day, never 
once questioning what was to come after, or 
how I was to take up my old life again when 
that sunshine should have passed. 

It was a fortnight, to-day, after his arrival. 

I was sitting in the library with my husband. 
He was writing, and I looking idly out on the 
lawn, watching the shadows flicker to and fro 
under the chcstnut-trees. 

There was a sound of merry laughter, and 
eeveral of our young guests came from the 
garden and stood under the trees. Behind the 
rest I saw May and Robert Grey approach. 

Whether it was something in their manner, 
or some secret intuition, which roused me, I 
cannot tell; but in that instant I saw what I 
had never even for a moment fancied or feared: 
she loved him. And he? Oh! I could not an¬ 
swer that question! I put my hands before my 
face and cried out. I could not have restrained 
myself, even if the whole world had read my 
secret in that moan. 

“Margaret!” exclaimed my husband. 

He hurried up and caught my hand. I think 
I pushed him away. 

“Margaret, wake up—you have been dream¬ 
ing!” 

I roused myself, feeling as if I had recovered 
from a faint. 

“I am well now,” I said. 

“You were dreaming something dreadful,” 
he said. 

“Yes, very terrible!” And I shuddered. 

“Can you remember it?” 
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“No. I don't remember.” | 

I slipped out of the room and got up to my J 
chamber. There was no one to see me, no fear i 
of exposure or betrayal. * 

I did not go down stairs until evening. Once j 
or twice my husband came into the room; but $ 
I was lying on the bed, with my eyes closed, J 
and he did not speak. The last time May fol- j 
lowed him. j 

“She is asleep,” I heard her whisper. j 

I clenched my hands to keep still. I was so \ 
insane that I longed to spring from the bed and j 
drive her ont with curses. She had wrecked my s 
life—it had all been for her. I cannot bear to \ 
reflect upon all the horrible thoughts that were ' 
in my mind during those hours. > 

At last I dressed myself and went down J 
stairs. I was like a person in a high fever, % 
I never remember being so gay. We danced, ; 
and I was the life of the room. I oould see ; 
my husband looking anxiously at me. His > 
scrutiny irritated me. I shuddered every time \ 
May approached me, and, when I saw her S 
dancing with Robert, my head reeled. i 

It was late before we broke up, and, when v 
Mr. Tracy came into my room, I exclaimed, 5 
“You must go away; I cannot even speak % 
to-night.” 5 

He attempted some expostulation, evidently ; 
believing me ill, and fearing to leave me alone; i 
but he went away. I locked the door and flung \ 
myself on the bed, but I never closed my eyes i 
during all that long, dreary night. J 

I think, for the time, 1 was quite insane; but i 
when morning came, I was more myself. I ; 
managed to make my appearance during the J 
forenoon, for our guests were most of them to j 
leave the house that day. ; 

I had bidden them good-by, and turned into ; 
the library for a moment's quiet. 

I heard my husband’s voice in the hall. He < 
Was talking to Robert Grey. \ 

“Come in and ask her yourself,” he said. J 

“8be is not well; I do not like to disturb ] 
her.” \ 

“Nonsense I Women can always bear such j 
news. It will do her good. Come, or I’ll take j 
back my promise.” j 

He drew Grey into the room, calling out, j 

“Margaret, here is a man come to ask pardon ] 
tnd a favor. He has committed a theft, and ; 
now he wants permission to keep the stolen i 
property.” \ 

1 was sitting in the shadow, my face half; 
tamed away. I tried to speak. The words ; 
bad no connection or meaning. ! 

“You do not even ask what it is?” continued : 


Mr. Tracy. “I believe she guesBes already, 
Grey.” 

“I hope she will not refuse,” he answered, 
hurriedly. “I know*it seems precipitate; but I 
shall be absent for some time. I cannot bear 
to go* in this euspense.” 

“Come, Margaret, answer,” said my hus¬ 
band. “He wants our little May. Shall we 
give her to him?” 

How I did it, heaven only knows; but I turned 
toward them—I smiled—I spoke calmly. 

“Mr. Grey has my full permission, if it will 
make our child happy.” 

“OhI the rascal! He is sure of her answer 
already.” 

Then Robert took my hand. I felt hifl lips 
upon it, and my head began to reel. I saw ray 
husband look at me, his face altered strangely. 

“Now go and find May,” he said. “Wo will 
talk to you after.” 

He pushed Grey out of the room—the door 
closed. There was no possibility of further self- 
restraint. I neither thought nor cared for con¬ 
cealment. 

I staggered out of my chair. I must have 
looked fearfully, for I heard my husband cry, 
in alarm, 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

I did not answer—I was fighting for breath. 
Again he cried, 

“Margaret! Oh! my God, what is this?” 

He sprang toward me and caught ray hands, 
but I pushed him violently away. 

“Let me go, let me go! You may kill me— 
drive me away; but don’t speak to me—don't 
look at me!” 

All the while I was panting and struggling. 
Then I hoard him groan. 

“What does this mean? Are you mad, Mar¬ 
garet ?” 

“Yes, mad! Let me go! They broke my 
heart, years ago, and now you are killing me!” 

He sat down perfectly stunned. I could not 
check myself—I was forced to speak. I told 
him my whole story—I kept nothing back. 
Standing before him, I, his wife, acknowledged 
all the strong I had done him, ail the agony 
that was crushing my heart. 

I Suppose I fainted at the close. When I 
came to my senses I was in bed in my own 
room. For a time I could remember nothing 
that had happened. I was thirsty, and called 
impatiently for a drink. My maid handed me 
some water. 

“How long have I been here?” I asked. 

I had been ill a week. 

For several days after I was very weak, and 
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the opiates they had given me left me in a half- <: life on those terms—not once an allusion to his 
stupor, which prevented all rational thought. $ suffering—no thought of the great generosity 
1 remember seeing my husband frequently in £ he was showing. 

the room, and shrinking with a sort of fear, ji I cannot tell if you will think this unnatural, 
although I could assign no reason for it. | Few men, perhaps, would be capable of such 

At last I was hble to sit up, and when thought j: conduct, of such sacrifice: hut it was thus that 
came back, I remembered all the events of that he acted. 

terrible» day. I could see but one course to £ Our departure was arranged for the earliest 
pursue—l must get away from the house—the ^ moment—the plea of my health was sufficient, 
very sight of me must be hateful to my bus- s I saw very little of May. He managed that in 
band. Whither to go, or what I should do, I jj the same quiet way he arranged all things, 
could not tell; but that he would pardon me j: When the morning came and I bade her fare- 
was out of the question, and I preferred leaving $ well, all my old love and tenderness came back 
his house to having him the one who told me $ —the hard, unnatural feelings which had been 
that it was necessary I should go. s in my heart were dispelled under her tears, and 

While I was thinking he came in. He looked $ the blessing I gave was fervent and sincere, 
pale ahd worn, but there was no anger in his i; We stood on the deck of the steamer which 
face. <: was bearing us away from old associations and 

“You are much better,” he said, sitting down $ home; and when the last line of blue faded in 
near me. “Margaret, are you Btrong enough $ the distance, I beard my husband whisper, 
to listen to me?” n “The new life has begun; my child, be at 

I bowed my head. 'rest!” 

“You know what I am going to say. I would ^ We staid abroad a year. I cannot tell when 

leave the words unspoken if I could, but-” $ a new peace began to creep over my hearty but 

“Do not spare me,” I interrupted. “I have ? it came at Inst. I was blind no longer. I could 
no right to expect mercy at your hands. You % see my husband then as he was, as immeasur- 
havc been very kind to keep me in your house s ably superior to any other man I ever met, ns 
so long. I will go at once—I am quite able.” i; if he had not belonged to the same order of 
He forced me gently back into the chair. s beings. 

“Your head is still troubled,” he said. “You $ Nor was there any reserve or silence between 
know 1 did not come to say those things.” $ us; we talked freely of all that past, of all that 
“But you must—it is right—you must do it.” j; we felt and endured then. Never onco did his 
“Hush, Margaret; listen to mei You are ij patience fail, his courage falter. He upheld me 
my wife—I love you—you have never willfully $ constantly—ho taught me to look upon life as 
deceived me. I want to ask you if you think ^ it really is—he led me out of the darkness into 
you can bear to go on living with me? There l the light. For the first time I learned to use 
is uo one in the world who would care for you ^ aright the faculties Ood had given me, and I 
as I will. Let us put the past aside; we will s owed it all to him—the tried Christian, and the 
go away from here, and perhaps we shall still $ honest man I 

find our happiness in one another. Will you | 'And the year passed—a few months more we 
try, Margaret?” $ lingered. It had been an understood thing that 

I could not understand. It was not possible $ we were not to go back until I should myself 
that any man could love a woman so unsel- s announce my entire readiness. 
fi«hly, that, after wrecking his peace, he could \ There came letters from May pining for our 
take her back to bis heart without a word of S return—impatient remonstrances from Robert 
reproach. , J: Grey, who was eager to grasp the happiness so 

“No, no, you can’t,” I cried; “I must go long delayed, 
away.” { At last I went to my husband, saying only, 

He held my hands, talking to me so gently ^ “We will go back. I want to see the June 
and kindly, that, for the first time in all those $ roses blossom at home.” 

dreadful weeks, I felt the cool tears stream $ The roses of my life were in full bloom noW, 
down my cheeks. $ and they would never fade again. I knew that 

He explained to me all his plans. May was $ I should go on to the crossing of the eternal 
to remain with a relative for some months ^ river with them still fragrant in my hands, 
while we went to Europe—there was no thought s All these things happened years ago. Am I 
except for my comfort. All the while it Was $ still content? 

whether I could make up my mind to endure 2 Listen! I hear May's children laughing out J 
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on the lawn. I see their happy father bending ^ husband enters, and my whole world shuts iuto 
over them and his dear wife, and my heart goes \ this little room. Am I content? If you could 
out toward them with love and prayers; but my \ see his face you would be answered. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE IS THAT OF PRAISE. 


BT ELLEN B. LADD. 


This thought has power to derate from deepest degrada- s The lights of Hearen that span the sky like promises of 
tion, £ pleasure, 

And raise the vilest earth-worm up into a nobler station; £ Their countless eyes upraise to God, from tho unfathomed 
Te waft the soul, from realms of night, where csuntless s azure, 

suas are blazing, ^ With holy meekness, gratitude, and praise to the All-know- 

Aod win the very stones themselves to join in hymns of s ing, 

praising. s From whose eternal throne their rays in gleaming wares 

Then let tho lips so motionless, the heart with fierce fires ^ are flowing. 

burning, j> The whole vast universe doth lift np spotless hands, 

And all its wasted, withered bloom to ashes slowly turning, s receiving 

Uplooking to the stars, break forth in a sUblimest chorus $ His care, from whom springs forth all life, and all the joy 
Tor love, that, when life’s hope is dead, Death’s calmness s of living 1 
can restoro us I ^ 

n Tho intellectual firmament, where wandering stars are 
The flowers, outbreaking ecstasy, uplift their earnest faces, > gleaming, 

As if their tongues had found a voice with which to utter ^ Hath caught a brightness from the plains of glory earth- 
praises; s ward streaming; 

The aspen trembles to the breeze, its sense of God reveal- j; In pity for tho Buffering, whose hold of life was broken, 
lug, s Woman, with tenderest sympathy, and charmed words. 

The breeze thrills like some virgin heart through which s hath spoken; 

new light is stealing! s And poet-souls outgush, in songs of holy human feeling, 

The voiceless fields are volumes bound in calm and holy ^ Their wealth of loving-heartedness, and diamond thoughts 
smiling. s revealing! 

The very soul of sadness from Its load of grief beguiling! t 

They lead our steps by flowering paths, whose perfumed \ And where, instead of Oypress boughs, the Orange wreath- 
air hath won us, £ is plaited, 

Where, from the Cross of Christ, the Son of Heaven may '< And trembling hopes of throbbing hearts are folly con- 
smile upon us! sum mated; 

J; Where sweet domestic Joys abound, and scorn the world’s 
The teachings of the hills, their calm and holy influences, I; derision, 

Hare won the languor from our souls—its worldly-wise do- *1 Tho brightness of an earthly home hath won to thoughts 
fences s Elysian, 

Have taught out lives to crucify tho flesh, whose power k - s , Earth never knew sublimer hopes than those of love’s own 
weakness, s’ seeing— 

Aid, at the Providence of God, bow down tho soul In meek- s They clarify, and glorify the Inmost shrine of being! 

new: ^ Oh! blessed trust in constancy experience hath not 

The stagnant world, its human heart from snow and ice $ shaken, 

retrieving, s And, from that sleep of ignorance, oh! may it never 

In charity the woof of love have wrought Into life’s weav- s waken 

ing! s To feel that grasp of agony, by man and God forsaken! 

Then let this soug, from humble lips, swell forth in num- $ 

bora holy, ij Thus all the earth, below, above—rivers that flood the 

Tor bread to famishing, and wine to fainting souls so lowly! i; ocean— 

v The stars that scintillate on high—the waves in wild com- 
The lordly sovereigns of the wood bow low in adoration, ^ motion; 

Their leaves, upreaehing, seem to have a Heaven-ward !> The warbling bird—the bee—tho breath of flowers around 
aspiration; ^ us creeping; 

And, while tho soft south-wind hath canght and wailed tho ^ Tho dew upon the shimmering grass—sunlight on waters 
piteous story. * s sleeping; 

Hew sin hath poured o’er Nature’s locks its frosts ef age i The swaying branches of the trees, the green-wood path 
so hoary, \ o’enhading— 

The sun-rays, like the smiles of God, breathe His divine $ The balmy breAth of fragrant flowers, the Summer air 
compassion, s o’erladiog — 

Anting the matchless deed of love, that beatific passion! i Wtth man, when at his best estate, and angels up in 
How. j n the deep of our despair, to save our souls from \ Heaven, 

'* v ‘ n S« s Cry honor and praise unto our God! for all His love be 

He took on Him the weight and curse so heavy on us lying! ^ given. 
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BY MBS. H. M'GONAUQHY. 


“Wilson,” said a young man to his friend, > 
“you and I have about equal salaries, and jj 
spend about equal amounts in the course of \ 
the year; but you are always free and easy, $ 
with plenty, of money in your pocket, and ap- ^ 
parently not a care on your mind; while I am \ 
always behind-hand, and worried, and fretted, ij 
often with not a dollar in my pocket. I am not $ 
extravagant, neither is my wife, yet, for some s 
reason, we never have the least good of our | 
money. It is all due long before we get it, and ^ 
I am mortified with duns when I have nothing s 
to pay. If you have any secret by which you j 
manage to get along so well on eight hundred \ 
dollars, I do wish you would impart it.” \ 

“Well, Lewis, I have a secret which enables $ 
me to live very comfortably, and never be trou- ^ 
bled by a dun from January to December. It s 
is a very simple, unvarying rule I have laid $ 
down: ‘Pay as you go.* If I don’t run in debt $ 
nobody can dun me. Live on the right side of \ 
your income, and you always have plenty and $ 
no anxiety; but live on the wrong side, and, as i 
you say, one is always behind-hand and always j. 
worried. The habit of paying as you go keeps $ 
you out of many extravagances you would ^ 
otherwise fall into and think nothing of. But, 
then, I must confess that I should hardly have ij 
kept to the rule as faithfully, if it had not been <; 
for Mary. It was a lesson she learned from j| 
her father, and urged upon me when we first ij 
began housekeeping. 4 Let us live on potatoes 
and salt,* she used to say, ‘before we run up \ 
bills.’ We began humbly enough, and lived > 
pretty plain for the first quarter, though Mary ji 
could get the best meal out of next to nothing ,< 
I ever saw. But when we once got a quarter’s £ 
salary before-hand, we could live as comfort- ji 
ably as we desired. The experience was good \ 
for us, as it had taught us to economize more ij 
than we should if we had begun by running in j! 
debt. Every man I deal with looks on me as a ij 
cash customer, and I am sure to be accommo- > 
dated, if it is possible. I do not doubt but it s 
makes ten per cent, difference in the prices I jj 
pay for articles, and eighty dollars a year is ^ 
quite a consideration to you and to me. Just ^ 
try my rule, Lewis, and see if it does not work $ 
like a charm.” S 

“But how can I get started? It will take * 
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nearly everything I can command to pay off 
the bills this year, and I shall have nothing to 
buy with until I obtain my next quarter’s salary. 
We cannot just lie off the next three months and 
stop eating, you know.” 

“It will take close economy for awhile, that 
is true, and you must make every dollar go a 
great ways. But I would try it even if l sold 
two or three articles of parlor furniture to do 
it. It is a matter of life-long importance to 
you and your three boys after you. You can 
afford to make even great sacrifices for such a 
permanent benefit to you all. Just win over 
your wife to the project, and I am not a bit 
afraid but that you will succeed. Women are 
thrice as good managers as we are in regard to 
the particulars, and it is in the little things you 
will need to retrench in order to get started. 
It is these little drops that waste away the 
whole reservoir. Get Fanny to come and talk 
the matter over with my Mary, and if they put 
their heads together to plan out a campaign, 
the field will be won, you may depend.” 

And bidding his friend good-evening, John 
Wilson ran up the steps of his pleasant home, 
while two bright faces disappeared from the 
window, and the little watchers were at the 
door ready to “catch papa” the moment he 
entered the hall. The good, wholesome supper 
was on the table in five minutes’ time; and 
gentle, womanly Gracie helped her little brother 
and sister, while mother poured out the fragrant 
tea. There were pleasant little every day mat¬ 
ters to be talked over by mother and children, 
and rehearsed to father, all which he listened 
to, and commented on with as much interest as 
if he had not been all day delving in dry old 
ledgers and day-books, and counting up endless 
columns of figures, keeping the mind on a con¬ 
tinued stretch for the working hours of the 
day. He needed just such a home in which to 
relax himself, to keep from growing irritable, 
and unsocial, and prematurely old. 

As Mary and her husband sat, that evening, 
by the pleasant lamp-light, he related the con¬ 
versation which had passed with Alfred Lewis. 
The families had been old acquaintances before 
their removal to the city, and each took an in¬ 
terest in the other’s welfare. 

“I wonder,” said Mary, “if Fanny would 
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not sell her piano. She told me herself she did { Neddy’s waists out of the plaits from worn-out 
not open it except for company to play, and it ^ shirt-fronts, and finish them, about the neck 
was of no use to her, as the boys had no taste $ and sleeves, with a little worked edge, or a 
for musio. She never was much of a musician, ' plain, narrow ruffle. I have bought nothing 
and has forgotten the little she did learn when \ but shoes and Blockings for him for six months.” 
we were at school together. I.would as lief | “Well, you are a manager, Mary. I will 
have it for Oracie to learn on as the new one $ certainly try to follow your example. I have 
we hoped to get her next birth-day. Fanny’s $ often wondered how you could afford to dress 
instrument is an excellent one, and I know, if jl your children so handsomely.” 
she parted with it at all, she would rather I \ “I intend, when Neddy is older, to cut his 

should have it than any one else.” s father’s worn out clothing into suits of boy’s 

It was decided that John should make the j: clothes for him. Only get good interns, and 
proposition, at least, the next time he met his ij it is a very easy matter. I used often to help 
friend, and Mary sent an invitation to the \ my mother about such work. 1 A penny saved, 
Lewises to all come and take tea with her the ij is two pence earned,’ she used to say—an old- 
next evening. | fashioned proverb quite out of date now-a-days, 

It was a merry little party. The children i but as true ns it ever was.” 

were all so full of glee, and Gmce managed \ And so the friends spent a pleasant evening, 

so excellently to harmonize everything among £ imparting and receiving valuable lessons in 
them. The oldest boy was near her own age, \ practical economy, which gave a very different 
and baby Frank wore dresses still. They spent i> coloring to the future comfort and success in 
the evening together in the dining-room, while !| life of one of the parties. Though it was work- 
the eiders conversed in the parlor. A good, $ * n K against wind and tide, for the time, Fanny 
cheerful supper is a great help to amiability. $ Lewis and her husband persevered in their de- 
It puts people on good terms with themselves ^termination to adopt the motto of “Pay as you 
and all their neighbors. Mary’s tact had taught s go;” and, before the year was done, the habit 
her that lesson long before; so she never intro- ^ was well established. Mr. Lewis, too, was 
dneed business until that was fairly over. But * astonished to find himself the possessor of a 
when they were all comfortably seated by the l handsome surplus, which was deposited, with 
glowing grate—the gentlemen in the arm-chairs, \ great satisfaction, in the Savings Bank, though 
and Fanny and herself in the light rockers, \ he had always been well assured that he could 
stitching away at some light needle-work—then ij lay up nothing for a rainy day until his salary 
the momentous questions of ways and means \ was much increased. 

were freely discussed, and some very valuable \ What an advantage it would be, if all heads 
decisions made on that well-remembered even- \ of families could adopt the Bame rule of life! 
ing. A bargain was made for the piano, with $ What a world of harassing care would be re- 
the understanding that it might be bought back \ moved from the mind of both debtor and credi- 
at any time, if they chose—so it did not seem \ tor! How much more independently a man 
like a sacrifice altogether. With eoonomy, they \ can walk the streets, who feels that his only 
thought, they might live on the sum it brought s debts are those of lovo and good-will to all 
them for the next three months, without run- ^ mankind! It is not only an excellent worldly 
ning up the accustomed “terrible bills.” Mary 
inducted her friend into, many little mysteries 
of economy she had never thought of before. 

“That old Valencia plaid of yonrB, Fanny, $ students, 
would make lovely suits for Frank, this winter, jj “All the efforts of denying yourself the luxu- 
Make little skirts to button on white waists, $ ries, and even the comforts of life, are light in 
*nd an open jacket like the skirt. I make $ comparison with the burden of owing.” 


$ maxim, but also a Scriptural injunction, to 

! “owe no man anything.” 

Says Dr. Todd, in his valuable work for 
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BT fRANGES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Froa all life’s glowing scenes cat off, 

With half its pleosnre# yet until# ted, i 

Tbo heart, !n it# first wild de#pair, t 

It prons to feel sack lhrss sore wasted. \ 


But, no! oh. no! Since all mast travel 
That #oleoin path no comrade shares, 
Oh ? happiest he who nink# to rest, 
Encircled with a nation’s prayers! 
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BI THK AUTHOR OF “THS MURDER IN T H B OLfiK ROSS.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863. by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM FAQ* 130. 

^ CHAPTER VI. * loving, or a firmer. What was right she would 

Hia secret was his own: it did not make me •; abide bj, though it broke her heart. It was 
doubt him. Whatever relio of a foul deed was $ right in her to love this man, chosen by her, 
locked up in that room, it was no deed of his. > from among all men. She would love him to 
I knew that. q the end. But she never would marry him when 

As the days passed, and we drew nearer the J her duty forbade it. 
end of our journey, the boy’s face saddened, his J For reasons of my own, I had not permitted 
voice lost its clear, cordial ring, he spent hours ^ Pressley to make known to her my relationship, 
now each day in this mysterious chamber. Even ^ I was not sure bow Robert would receive the 
when he gained, which he rarely did, an inter- J brother lost for so many years. I must be cer- 
view with Emmy, the secret weight was on his j tain of that first. Yet it was curious how quickly 
mind, I saw; the constant terror of discovery, ' the longing for home and affection had grown. 
At night I observed that he took food into the $ and strengthened in me, how anxiously I looked 
state-room, sometimes remaining there until ^ forward to meeting him, wondered if he would 
morning. When he did, he came out haggard s remember the old times when we were boys! 
and pale: it had not let him sleep. Twice, in ^ The weather was hardening into mid-winter, 
these days, the strange brutal whine penetrated \ The creeks and small streams were frozen, and 
into the cabin, but neither Emmy nor her es- \ the river each morning had a thin glare of iee 
cort noticed it. I was as anxious as my boy to 5 upon it, which quickly disappeared before the 
know this. J noonday sun. Along the shores, the Virginia 

Yet in proportion as this pain, whatever it j and Ohio hills rose white and solemn, every 
might bo, oppressed and shut him in, he grew $ pine of their clothing forest sheathed in glit- 
more tender and watchful of the poor young s tering ice. The sky was gray, heavy with snow 
girl that loved him; more worm and affection- ij that fell now and then in drifting storms. Here 
ate in his manly care of me, as though he knew ^ and there, nestled in the hills, we passed a lonely 
himself powerless, through that pain, to give s farm-house that seemed to have gathered into 
ns more than this poor show of feeling: as if $ its broad, jolly sides and glowing windows, the 
this secret was an iron wall between him and > warmth and comfort which the winter without 
happiness, and love, through whioh he vainly ^ had lost. 

stretched his hungry hands. \ “We’ll have a tough job to get up to Pitta* 

As we drew nearer home too, I saw that poor !> burg,” the captain said. “This river’ll be frozen 
little Emmy’s face began to look care-worn and \ tight two days. See, how the big lumps of ice 
anxious; the ohaperone, a shrewd Louisianian, \ are going slower down stream, to-day. How- 
put on more strict guard, having received in- > sever, we’ll put on steam and make a push 
junctions from her father, I presume. If I had jj for’t.” 

been in a mood to laugh, I would have been i; We did put on steam, puffed and panted 
amused to see the weariness with whioh the s through the closing water, breaking sometimes 
woman dragged her heavy limbs rustling in J the thin ice before us. 

silks about after the girl, droning out unceas- ij It was late in the evening when a heavy cloud 
ing maxims on her duty to society, to her posi-«; of smoke told us we were nearing Pittsburg, 
tion, to her father, to which Emmy listened J “Be in about nine,” the captain said. The few 
with a smothered smile on her chubby, crimson ^ passengers began to prepare for disembarking; 
lips. Duty! The child never would do anything \ women came out of their state-rooms, muffled 
counter to her duty, had not the foolish woman i; in furs; trunks were piled on the cabin floor; 
souse enough to see that? An lionester face £ men bustled about making themselves beasts of 
1 va little Emmy’s I never saw. a Bweeter, more i burden for their wives’ bundles. Emmy’s chape- 
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rone, who wu to part from her as soon as she ^ “May God help you, boy!” I said, 
had delivered her over to her father, sat watch- $ “I think He will,” he answered, reverently, 
lug her black woman's preparations with a sub- s “I am Binoere, if ever man was. I’m trying to 
lime oomposure. She was so like a faded dahlia, > do right. He knowB that. Wo will go in now. 
that woman. £ My fate is calling me.” With a sad attempt at 

“Will you speak to me a moment, uncle $ a smile as the low, brutish whine was heard. 
John?” Pressley asked. ^ The boat, with divers convulsive gasps and 

I followed him out on the deck. ^ throes, rounded to, and slowly drifted up to the 

“You will see my uncle Robert when he $ wharf. A dark, cold night, the steadily falling 
eomes for Emmy. You said you wished to $ snow whitening the air. The far off lights on 
proffer me help. To the very core of my heart s the streets threw but an uncertain gleam on the 


I felt your kindness, but—it is too late.” He 
stopped. 

“Boy, this is idle—cowardly,” I said. “You 
•hall not give up the great hope of your life as 
I gave up mine. Let me speak to Robert. He 
is kind, reasonable. Whatever is the bar he 
calls fatal, I can remove it.” 

He read my face wistfully. “No, I am not 
cowardly. I do not yield for any fancied bar 
of bis whim.” Again he paused, wiping the 
clammy drops from his face, his eye wandering 
uncertainly. 

“Pressley—tell me what your pain is? Iam 
nearer to you than you think; secret, cautious. 
I do not ask for idle curiosity. Let me help 
you.” 

“Yon cannot. I dare not speak, or I would, 
to you. I thought once I would win that woman 
if an earth or hell opposed me. We need each 
other: together, we should be wiser, better, 
purer. It is too late now. God has laid an¬ 
other doty on me, bidden me take it up as the 
work of life. I will take it up,” looking dreamily 
out Into the drifting snow-flakes as be spoke. 

“Forever?” 

“It may not last long. God forgive me for 
thinking of that. While it does last, I will be 
true to it. There is none other so near to me.” 

“Does Eojmy know of this?” 

A twinge of pain crossed his face. “I dare 
net tell her. That is hardest of all. She will 
doubt me, think me false, unfaithful.” The 
boy turned away to hide his face from me. 

“There is no deception here, Pressley? You 
do not balk yourself with fancied duty ?” He 
faced me—not a boy—a pale, stern man. 

“I wrong every better Impulse of my nature 
when I do this thing. I make life barren, mean, 
for me and—her. I render her years as miser¬ 
able os my own. Would I do this for ‘ fancied 
duty?* Say nothing to her father on my behalf. 

I wiTl speak to him to-nigbt, tell him I know 
aotbing of his fatal bar, that I hold her love 
aad the hope of it as the one light of my life. 
When I am a free man again, when my hands 
art untied, I will make it my own.” 


$ crowd about the wharf. I went to the deck, 
^ and stood among the struggling m&A of p&ssen- 
s gers, hackmen, servants, rushing pell-mell off 
s of the steamer. The levee was thronged with 
^ carriages and omnibuses; apart from thereat, 
s I noted one carriage of different build appa- 
^ rently from the rest, a private equipage, with 
' liveried black servants attendant, and blooded 
s bays. An old gentleman, tall, spare, but mus- 
5 cularly made, descended and came slowly down 
s the wharf. I caught a glimpse of his face be- 
s neath his broad planter’s hat. A strangely be- 
$ nign countenance, but as markedly firm, with a 
j certain high pride lining the compressed lips; 

$ white hair thrown off of & broad, sallow fore- 
\ head; singularly black eyebrows, and eyes of 
^ gleaming steel gray. I knew the Lashley marks: 
l it was my brother Robert. 
i He made his way through the crowd and went 
% into the boat, almost touching me as he passed. 

$ The passengers were nearly gone now, so hur- 
riedly had they dispersed, the hackney coaches 
were leaving the levee. I waited but a few mo* 

5 ments, yet that was long enough for an almost 
s absolute silence to succeed the bustle and con- 
' fusion. Only Robert’s carriage remained and 
$ one other, a closely-covered car, to whose driver 
j: I had seen Pressley speak. The clerk Btood at 
£ the boat superintending the unlading of some 
j; freight. Otherwise there was a profound quiet, 
s I looked up; the sullen snow-clouds hung heavy; 

$ a pale moon swung like a portentous beacon low 
$ over the water. It seemed a fitting night for 
s the gathered deeds of years to approach their 
i; unfolding, for the long buried mystery and 
$ crime to be unraveled. Yet I was hopeful, 
s Behind the clouds and the etorm was the all- 
^ embracing spirit of God that held the world, 
s It held me as well, poor Pressley and his secret, 

$ that brave-hearted girl, and surely—surely, if 
^ there were justioe and truth, it held her, whom 
J tho world had driven out like % Cain, and whom 
$ I came to save. I turned, and slowly ascended 
ij the steps to the e&bin. It was deserted. En- 
^ tering my own room, I perceived three figures 
* standing together at the desk: I saw them by 
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the dim light of a lamp swung in the lower * must make me feel I am at home again, you 
cabin. They were Robert, his daughter, and s know.” 

Pressley. The young girl clung to her lover's £ “Even that I cannot promise,” he said. “You 
arm, and her father did not interfere to part > don’t doubt me, uncle John. You know what 
them, but stood gravely, sorrowfully regarding s my welcome is to you. But if I am not able to 
them. * come, do not blame me. I am no longer my 

“Whatever blame is to fall on us, father,” J own master,” with a glance at the state-room 
she said, “let it come on me. Pressley has told -I door—a strange glance: of pity, disgust, and 
you our meeting was accidental.” \ utter weariness. ( 

“I would to God,” he said, “you never had j; “I know. May God help you, boy, to be 
met, my children!” * patient with your work!” 

“If we were together more than was in ac- * “I need help.” He wrung my hand, and I 
cordance iflth your command,” she continued, s left him. Left him standing alone there in the 
“it was my fault as well as Pressley’s. If it $ darkening cabin, a young man, love and hope 
hurts you that in this time we have learned to * wrenched from him, left solitary there to grap- 
know each other better, to cling closer together, <; pie with some fate, inflexible, secret, cruel, 
it need pain you no longer. Because he told s Going out into the night again, I found the 
me that he cared for me did not increase my * silence deeper than before. Business was over 
love for him. It was there before.” \ for the night, the wharf was deserted, a gray, 

I saw my boy smile at this, and look down $ silent darkness had fallen on river and city, 
passionately into her eyes. But he was silent. * Close by the river was the covered car waiting. 
What defence he had to make was made: now, s Leaving the boat, I slowly ascended the steep 
back to his strange and loathsome duty. He ^ wharf, but at the entrance to one of the narrow 
dared not plead his cause. 5 streets paused to look back. The boat swung 

“Come, Emmy.” How deep and cordial s uneasily to and fro. I fanoied it knew it held 
Robert’s tones were—heart-warm from a long- * some foul load, and panted to disgorge it. A 
loving life! “You are silly children—that is s cold, lonesome night. Two figures came slowly 
all. God knows, if 1 could, I would make you $ down the steps and stood on the boat-edge. I 
happy your own way. Pressley’s sorrow hurts $ knew Pressley’s muscular figure: but what was 
me as much as yours. But it never can be—i that shadow at his side? It tottered, would 
never, child. Think of that and so grow used s have fallen, but that he supported it by his arm. 
to it. In time it will cease to pain.” | A horrible, vague shape, that might have been 

Pressley’s face paled indignantly. “I will J bestial or human, but that from out of its wxap- 
not think it, uncle Robert. It shall be. Some s pings, there was a great skinny, bony arm ex¬ 
time, not far from now. If I were free, I would $ tended, covered with hair even to the claws. 


hold my fate in my own hands, and Emmy jj Clutching: always clutching: the same unceas- 
should be mine. She shall be. Look up, Emmy. J ing motion. They came forward. Pressley 
My dear little wife, good-by.” ij reached the bank, and held out his band to 

She lifted her tearful little face to his and he* assist it. But the instant its foot touched the 
kissed it, then turned away. \ ground, I heard, close at my side, a Bound that 

“Pressley!” said Robert—“stop. Give me i; curdled my blood. Only a low, awful sigh, as 
your hand, boy, as ever before. I do not blame * of some one stifling to death, an audible breath 


your ardor. It is not easy to submit to an irre- £ forming itself into words. “John Laahley, 

vocable fate at your age. But do not forget in $ help! help!” 

your passion that you are very dear to me—my ^ . 

son always.” ^ 

The young man’s face flushed as he gave his* CHAPTER VII. 

hand. No truer men ever joined hands than s I determined not to make myself known to 
they. * Robert until I came to his home, my old home, 

I drew back into my own room as Robert and ij at The Oaks. At the hotel, next day, I sat near 
his daughter passed slowly down the cabin, and s him at dinner, and was amused at the deference 


went to the deck to land. A moment after, I ij paid to the rich Virginian, and his beautiful 
heard the clatter of their horses* feet on the * daughter. For Emmy was beautiful. Out of her 
stones of the levee. s sober gray traveling dress, attired as became 


Pressley stood gazing vaoantly down in the * her fresh youth in delicate rose-color or white, 
water. “Good-by, boy,” I said, touching his * she bloomed into as radiant & little blossom as 
shoulder. “Come and see me to-morrow. You * ever gladdened God’s green earth. Robert was 
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proud of her; she was his only child, you see, <, But if there was help in the world, I would find 
ruled him with a very gentle hand. \ it. I waited for two days: giving them time to 

As I said, I remained in the same hotel with $ reach home, making no effort to find my boy. 
them for several dajs, learning in that time, s What could I do for him now? Then I followed 
very thoroughly, into what manner of man time $ Robert. 

had moulded my brother. Under all the genial $ Winter had now set in heavily. The air was 
kindness, the cordiality of his nature, there was s bitingly cold; the snow on hills and road, deep, 
the old Lashley pride of birth, pride in the $ crusted over with a glaze of ice; the rivers were 
purity of blood. Not mean vanity of station. ^ frozen, immovable; through the pine-clad gorges 
I do not mean that, but the wish that no drop \ of the mountains the wind sighed drearily; the 
in his veins should claim kindred with vicious $ sky had faded into a New England blue. Find- 
or mean sources. This accounted for his reso- I; ing it impossible to reach my destination by 
lute refusal to give his daughter to Pressley. water now, I started across the country by land 
saw the bar. Nor could I censure him deeply. $ to the county where the Oaks lay. It was 
So black a crime would stain any man’s birth, $ several days before I reached it, coming, near 
if it had been committed. If it had been com- $ the close o? a bleak, snowy day, to the little 
mitted? That was my errand to prove true or i inn on the border of the estate. Stopping there 
fhlse. \ to leave my horse, I buttoned my great-coat 

First, I must know my brother, follow him to s tighter about me, and started ofL foot to the 
his home. Only there, I thought, would I find ^ house. Robert had added farm after farm, hill 
traces of Esther. \ after hill, to the old place, yet every inch of 

A week nearly passed before Robert and l the ground was familiar to me. My old heart 
Emmy left the city for Virginia. | throbbed and beat as I thought it never could 

In that time, Pressley never came near them ^ again, passing along the beaten path which I 
or me. I was chagrined, disappointed. What j had helped to make, with my boy’s feet, fifty 
could this duty be which forbade his seeking \ years ago. It was a pleasant winter evening, 
even a look from the lady of his love? I could $ cold but clear, the snow glittering rose on the 
forgive his neglect, but I could not forgive the $ hill-tops far off, pale gray shadows gathering 
pale face of the little girl, who cast such anxious $ thicker in the valleys and forests. I felt as if 
glances through the halls as she passed through n I were coming home. No house was in sight; 
them every day. He was sincere in his love for $ the old mansion lay in the center of an un- 
her, earnest, I knew, as few men can be. What $ broken sweep of mountain and farm land; no 
did it mean? Whatever duty this was, it must i; living thing crossed my path, save now and 


be one that he felt to be an eternal barrier be- $ then a farm-boy, driving a herd of fat, sleepy 
tween them, and so deemed it kindest to him- £ cattle, or a bird chirping like a cricket out of 
•elf and her to part at once. Even Col. Lashley, ji the bare bushes. My path ran sometimes down 
as they called Robert, I saw was surprised at \ by the creek; there was the very rock where 
his non-appearance. The morning they started, $ Esther fell into the water, and Robert and I 


I overheard him say, as he lifted Emmy into s pulled her out; forgetting, for a moment, all 
the carriage, “I thought Pressley would have $ that had passed, I almost laughed to think how 
been here to bid us good-by. There could be $ Bob stole into the house to bring her dry 
no objection to that.” She made no reply, shut ^ clothes, and was caught in the act. She was a 
her eyes for a moment, as if to keep back the $ chubby little girl then. There were the very 
hot tears, then opened them brighter than over. $ holes in the creek where we used to wade after 
She did not doubt my boy: would not doubt him | crawfish, having our toes bitten at every turn; 
if he never came. $ there was “Devil’s Hollow,” where Bob caught 

As the carriage drove away, I turned into the $ the big bass. I wondered if he ever thought of 
hotel: under the balcony, among the crowd, I n these things now. That wood of cedars and 
caught sight of a man wrapped in a clonk, fol- ^ forest trees used to be alive with squirrels: it 
lowing the carriage intently with his eyes—him- } was so still. I could see their swift black 


gry, impatient eyes. It was Pressley Lashley. s shadows disappearing up the trunks as my 
1 did not accost him, nor follow when he went n steps crackled on the snow. It was strange 
hastily down tho street. He had left his evil \ how young these remembered trifles made me 


fate behind him, for a moment, to look on her— \ feel: bow the future seemed brighter, cheerier, 
Us last look, it might be. Something in his \ my hope certain. I believed if I could find a 
face said, “Never—never.” I did not f&llow b home again in these hills, knowing her content 
him; having no help in my hands for him now. > and safe, I could forget age, aches, pain, go 
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hunting and fishing, like a boy. I was coming 
near the dwelling house now; passed here a 
barn, there a sheep-fold. The whole estate bore 
evidence of plenty, comfort, hospitality; the car¬ 
riage roads were broad, well-worn; the heart of 
the place, like that of its owner, was warm and 
genial. I did not turn my eyes once to the nar¬ 
row path leading to the Home. I could not. 

There was a narrow stream that passed 
through the garden, and jpined the creek just 
as it entered the amphitheatre of hills wherein 
the mansion house lay. I have told you the 
Oaks was shut in as by walls of mountains. A 
light wooden hand-bridge crossed the stream at 
this place; standing on it, I saw the house for 
the first time. It was altered: if it had stood 
there, grim, stony gray with moss as before, I 
think it would have seemed like a gloomy 
prophet of my fate. But Robert had enlarged, 
beautified it. It had a noble, heartsome look 
now, as its broad windows caught the glow of 
the sinking sun; and the warm smoke curling 
from its many chimneys glowed purple over¬ 
head. It was a home: wide, warm, open to the 
beggar as the rich man: like the hand of its 
owner. The very sight of it welcomed me. 

I stopped, leaning over the little hand rail 
of the bridge; the stream was frozen, but the 
creek was yet open in dark great holes. Near 
one of these an old negro was perched on a 
stump fastening a leather collar on the neck of 
a yellow dog. The old man’s hair was gray as 
my own; his limbs, feeble, tottering; but there 
was something in the blink of the eye I knew. 
Dressed in broad cloth too, with a silver watch: 
an old family servant, evidently. 

An odd fancy seized me. I went down to the 
bank, and, standing near him, spoke, 

“A good dog, uncle ?” 

“Berry good, massa,” touching his cap; “for 
setter, not got urn’s like in dese parts.” 

“Yours, uncle Scip?’* 

He looked up when I named him. “Es, 
massa. Was Mas’ Pressley’s, but um gib him 
to olo Scip. You ’quaint wid Massa Pressley, 
sah?” 

“Yes. He’s well now, would be glad to see 
you, too,” anticipating his question. 

He touched his hat again with a broad grin 
of delight. 

“Can that dog fish, uncle?” 

“Fish! Lor gorry, what does mas* mean? 
Neber knew a dog fish in urn’s natural life.” 

“Never? I knew one once. He caught cat¬ 
fish with his fore-paws. In that hole yonder 
by the bridge.” 

“Lor a massy, date Pipe! So um did; I done 


forgot him. Bin dead these fifty years.” He 
stopped, ruminating; a sudden thought striking 
him at last. “Massa!” rising and standing be¬ 
fore me, “ who's you bin, ef I mout ask? Dar 
wasn't but tree boys knowed ’bout Pipe, dat 
was me, and Massa John, an Massa Bob.” 

I did not answer. He fixed his hand trem¬ 
bling on my arm, peering with his purblind 
eyes into my face. 

“Mars! tell ole Scip. Who’s you bin?” Trao- 
ing with his hand the mark of an old scar on 
my forehead. “It’s de Lashley white hair and 
black eye-brow! And de mark where Mars’ 
Clayton out him wid de knife!” His staring, 
terrified eyes asked the question. 

“Yes, Scip. John Lashley!” 

His action was characteristic. He drew back 
a step, his eyes yet more wide open. “Mebbe 
urn’s ghost-” 

I took the poor, old skinny hand in mine and 
squeezed it with a grip no ghost was equal to. 

“Gor-a-mighty! dat’s Mars’ Johu all ober!” 
shouting out some unintelligible yells as be 
shuffled to the house, stopping now and then 
to hurry me on, divided between the desire to 
usher in the dead alive, and to be first to com¬ 
municate the tidings. 

I lingered on the field of snow outside. I 
trembled, I am not ashamed to confess; hesi¬ 
tated to meet the brother my very soul thirsted 
to claim. 

The broad windows of the dining-room opened 
on to the lawn; there was a ruddy glow of light 
within. I saw the old negro rush in with a 
wild shriek. There was a moment’s confusion 
inside, then the window was flung open, and 
Robert, his old face pale, his lips trembling, 
stood in it, looking toward me, doubtfully. 

I threw off my hat. “Bob, old boy!” I said, 
in the words I had been used to call him. 

“John! For God’s sake, Emmy, come here! 
Why, John!” And, like Joseph, the old man 
literally fell on his brother’s neck and wept. 

A moment after, I found vnyBelf pushed down 
into his great chair before the fire; his shaking 
hands untying my comforter that the heat 
might reach my breast; little Emmy, half¬ 
laughing, and half-crying, chafing my old 
hands; the door filled with curious, grinning 
black faces; and old Scip, who could do no¬ 
thing better, hoisting my feet up on a footstool. 
They seemed to feel as if all the affection and 
home-warmth, which my life had wantod for 
forty years, must be crowded into it now. 

“God bless you, John Lashley!” cried my 
brother, “you have come home at last. Never 
to leave it again. Never!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. ^ Sitting, therefore, with Robert in the clear 

A bright, frosty winter’s morning. The pale i morning, with the great home-fire making a 
gray sunlight flashed back from the snowy hills, $ splendor through the room, I determined to 
the great forests glittering in ice, even the eaves $ drag the old secret out, let it cost what pain it 
of tho old mansion fringed with rainbow-liued s would. It was not hidden deep; what thought 
icicles. A sharp, gusty wind careering as it $ of our daily life was there that it did not un- 
pleased through mountain and defile, shouting^ derlie? 

as if it had caught the echo of a thousand happy $ “I told you, John,” Robert said, twitching 
homes. The library fire burned boisterously $ his gray beard uneasily, “of how pained and 
on the andirons—a wood fire it was—great logs ^ anxious I am about Pressley? I never fitted 
of glowing, angry pine, throwing out red-hot $ the boy for self-support, always meant him to 
sparks far into the cool morning air, until it \ share the estate at my death, to live with me 
too grew warm and high-tempered. It was a v until then. But this whim of his and Emmy’s 
eoxy home-room, that library; with crimson $ has put a stop to that. 1 cannot recall him to 
carpet and crimsoner chairs gathered snugly 5; the house.” 

about the broad hearth; the clear winter land-s “Not such an unreasonable whim, Robert, 
scape outside of the windows; the walls lined $ after all! You might have averted it. It seems 
with books in dark, rich bindings. I don’t * to me'you are most to blame for bringing them 
know if Robert penetrated much farther into $ together.” 

their mysteries than a certain shelf of works $ “Pish! I never thought of such nonsense! 
on Democracy; and as for Emmy, she knew \ Why, John, they are mere children—a boy and 
more of the arts of pickling and preserving $ girl.” He rose and began to pace the floor im- 
ihan of any art or science; but the books were $ patiently. 

there, at any rate, and the room was called the ^ “You love Pressley?” I said. “He is an 

library, and a very snug cozery it was, as I said. $ honorable boy?” 

Robert had forced me to keep his own chair in $ ‘‘As though he were my son. He is honor- 

tbe warmest corner, and now sat opposite to s able. A thorough scion of the old Lashley 
me, his old face glowing; watching mine as if $ stock. Not one drop of his father’s blood in 
he feared I would vanish out of his sight, rub-1 his veins.” 
bing his hands occasionally. s “What is your bar then?” 

“Mars* Bob look twenty years younger dis $ He faced me abruptly. “Can you ask? Could 

day,” mumbled old Scip, who bad made a hun- \ I give my child to a man whose mother-” 

dred excuses to come in and out of the room j I stood up. The floor reeled beneath me. 
all the morning. s “Robert Lashley, do you believe that lie? You? 

“I do feel, John, as if you had given me a5; Esther lives as pure to-day from crime as the 
new lease of life. I have had hard troubles \ day when she first kissed my lips; or dying, 
lately, one way or another. I feel as if I were > died pure: wronged as any saint from heaven!” 
going back to be a boy again since you came. I He did not answer for a moment, took my 
You will stay now, quietly. Life has been <: hand and held it in his, spoke in a low, smoth- 
rougher with you than me, old fellow! It is $ ered tone. “Forgive me. I did not know you 
my work to make it more cheerful now.” felt it yet John—of all of us, it came hardest 

The night long we had talked over all that $ on you.” 
had befallen ns. Not touching on the black $ I left him and went to the window. I was 
shadow that lay under all. But we must come ^ choking. She was mine, my Esther. I would 
to it at last. There was a sudden pause in s defend her against the world. What if we never 
•very story, a something darkly understood, $ met in this life? There was another; there our 
omitted, a knowledge hinted at only by an ab- £ fates were one. God would not forever cruelly 
nipt silence. Sometimes we had halted as if \ part those who loved as we had done, 
the pervading.memory would not be kept down: £ “You believe it?” I said, turning, 
thrust its fierce face between us. But—I was v “I wish, John, I could doubt. But it was 
growing old and nervous, fanciful as a woman— $ damning proof. Sit down. You have heard 
I had put it aside with the dull presentiment ^ the outlines of the story. Let mo tell you all I 
that I would talk only of my hope in daylight, s knotf.” 

that so it should be fulfilled; that if this $ “No, I seek to know no more. I have heard' 
old buried crime was brought into flresh light, * this, Robert. That the girl, tortured by the 
its foulness would disappear, and the truth foul beast who called her wife, fell into a slow 
would be found. i morbid gloom akin to madness. That ten years 
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after their marriage, he took her and her child 
to a little inland town in Pennsylvania; that 
there she murdered him; that she was tried for 
the murder, and acquitted only for the want of 
some technical evidence. That she wandered 
about the country, seeking shelter and finding 
none, until at last she died. Is that the story?” 

“I do not know if she died,” he said, his 
head bent looking gloomily in the fire. “I took 
the child from her before the trial. I told her 
I would rear him as my own son, that the story 
should never reach his ear. It never has. He 
was an infant then. In this country district 
news travels slowly. But few persons ever 
heard the tale, and they would keep it secret 
for my sake and his. Pressley is much be¬ 
loved-” 

“But she—Esther?” 

“She disappeared a year after the trial. 
Twice before that time she came at night to 
see her boy, stealing up, unseen, to his cradle, 
crying and praying over him. It hurt her to 
give him up. He was her only hold on life or 
love, poor thing! After that I never saw or 
heard of her more. Long years after, indeed, 
when Pressley was a boy of twelve, he told me 
of an old ragged woman, who beset him in his 
walks to school, and sometimes would kiss his 
hands, even his shoes. The boy was frightened, 
and drove her off thinking her mad. I have 
thought at times it might have been his mother.” 

I did not reply. If it had been told of a 
stranger, this awful tale of sorrow would have 
closed my lips, made my heart sick. The 
woman, cast off by God and man, stealing to 
her boy to kiss his shoes—kicked aside as a 
beggar! And she my Esther! 

There was a long silence. “You did not 
know my errand to the North, Robert?” 

“No. I thought you came to me—home.” 

“I thought you had forgotten me. 1 was 
unjust. I came to find her—Esther. To save 
the remnant of her days, if I could, from want 
and shame. To prove her innocence!” 

“I hope, under God, you may succeed, but—” 

“I know your doubts. You have the proofs 
against her! Let me have them. Let me see 
all that can be brought to prove her guilt! I 
will find in it some clue to her innocence!” 

“I have tried to do that.” 

“ You never loved her, Robert.” 

Again the pitying grasp of the hand. “It 
was a foul wrong, yours, brother.” 

“Let that be, Robert. The past is past— 
dead. Let me see these proofs.” 

“I have only the record of the trial. That is 
eneugh. She had the ablest oounsel, but they 


saved her only by a quibble of the law. Even 
that might have had no effeet, but for her youth 
and magnificent beauty.” 

“Was she so beautiful then?” 

“No richness of form or color; but the rare 
chiseling of high, fierce passion. She stood 
like a pale statue, facing her accusers, her dark 
eyes full of the pain smothered down for years, 
her crimson lips immovable, the whole tense 
rigid figure, waiting face, breathing one idea— 
a longing for rest. I heard a bystander say 
Eve might have looked so when the curse fell 
on her, looking for the promised death.” 

This was my poor bonny Esther of whom he 
spoke, the lame, little girl, whom they had tor¬ 
tured for ten long years, and then driven out, 
homeless, despised. 

When he went out to bring the papers, I stood 
motionless, watching the broad field of snow, 
unconscious of what I looked on. There was 
a wide stretch of woods at the end of the lawn. 
The trees were bare, but the undergrowth of 
bushes was thick. As I stood there, a dark 
figure moved repeatedly through them, beckon¬ 
ing eagerly to the house. I gave no thought to 
the matter, my brain was heavy with pain, yet 
I remembered it as one does a surface trifle, 
finding afterward its meaning. 

“These are the papers, John,” he said, en¬ 
tering. “They need no explanation. Lay them 
aside until to-morrow. Give us one day of 
cheerful pleasure.” 

“No. When she is saved, it will be time for 
pleasure and cheerfulness for me. I will go to 
my chamber. I would rather bo alone when I 
read them.” 

“As you will, John.” 

I left him, and shut myself up in my own 
room. The papers were old, yellow, and the 
ink faded. But the story was clear enough. I 
sat down by the fire holding the musty sheet 
before me. There are times when the pain of 
life stings us to sudden passionate outcry against 
God, to a summoning of fate, heaven, and hell 
to answer why these things are. One of those 
fierce moments came upon me now. The room 
I sat in, the house, were but (he type and out¬ 
growth of a full beneficent life—my brother’s* 
We bad been boys together, nursed on the same 
mother’s knee; this was his fate; and mine? X 
held its record of withered strength in this 
mouldy paper—not of mine alone, but of an¬ 
other, as much purer and truer than mine as * 
woman is nearer God than a man. Why had. 
these things been? My soul rose up passion¬ 
ate and fierce, demanding answer. I was no 
believer; a doubter always, or rather coldly 
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neglecting all thought of God, and His provi- > had these things been? Of what use had it 
dence. If I could see in the strangely working ^ been to her bou! or mine thus to be tormented? 
events of my life any end of blessing, any over- J Was the question ever answered? Time will 
ruling Hand of good, now with my whole being ' show. 

I would have bowed down and rendered my The papers were one or two lawyers’ docn- 
eternal allegiance. Was there any? Few men meats, notes of the trial, and a couple of news- 
sacrifice the highest hunger of their nature to \ papers published in the county town, containing 
any earthly good; infinite truth, infinite love l all the evidence and some of the speeches for 
only can satisfy them. My soul cried out for | the defence. Robert had spoken truly; she 
the lost love of my youth, the purpose of my ^ had been given every advantage of counsel. I 
life was to atone to her for the years gone; yet <; read over the whole without comprehending it 
deeper than this was the eternal hunger—for $ the first time; my eyes glazed, my head throb- 
a God, a something all-powerful, all-holy, on ^ bing. Then, ashamed of my want of manhood, 
whicli she and I could lie down and rest for- ^ I took them again, and quietly compressed my 
ever. That hunger never left me. Latent all \ thought, resolved myself into a cold critic, and 
my life long it sprang up now, making me—adjudged of them dispassionately. I will give 
man. Yet now, at this moment, it was but a 
maddening doubt. The paper shook in my 
trembling hand; it trembled with rage. Why 


you the simple foots divested of legal teohni- 
\ calities. 

$ (to be continued.) 


MEMENTOS. 


B T a H I L E N AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


DzSTUKB'them not, disturb them not, 
Oh! pass in silence by, 

Te who would desecrate the spot 
Where these few treasures lie I 

They’re valueless in other eyes, 

But dearer for to me 
Than all the glittering wealth that lies 
Beneath the sounding sea. 

That little ring, halthidden there, 
Those faded flowers beneath, 

A cherished cousin used to wear, 
Whose roice is hashed in death. 

This lock of hair, unfolded now, 

These scented notes beside, 

I cut from off my father’s brow 
The day he calmly died. 

And this—this pale, half-withered rose 
Game forth to early bloom. 


j. Upon that slender bush that grows 

!» Above his lowly tomb. 

£ The hand that penned those letters there, 

s Tied neatly ’round with red, 

5 Lies mouldering, with its comrade, where 

> War’s fearful havoc spread. 

? And here I stumble o’er a case, 

5 Beneath this wealth of flowers, 

| And view, with pensive thought, a fooe 

5 I loved in other hours. 

> But, lay them one by ono away, 
s * And let tho curtain fall— 

? My heart Is full of grief to-day, 

\ 1 cannot view them olL 

s Though valueless in other eyes, 

> They’re denror far to me 

i; Thun all the glittering wealth that line 

< Beneath the foaming sea. 


A NAME. 

BY MRS. SARAH 8. 80C WELL. 


Hmi ft not lightly! *tis a holy name < 

To me—for in my inmoet heart ’tls shrined— £ 

An altar roand which pleasant memories cling, s 

And garlands gay of hope and love are twined. ^ 

That simple name hath, o’er this wayward heart, £ 

A thrilling power, a strango and magic sway, s 

Linked with all holy thoughts, sublime and high, 

A beacon star on life’s lone pilgrim way. I* 

Oh! breathe it softly! for it bringeth back, j* 

Before my spirit’s vision, a fair face, s* 

With clear, soft, loving eyes, and bappy smile— <1 
A gentle one, all tenderness and grace. * 


It brings tp mo again a low, sweet voice, 

Whose lightest tone my spirit ever thrilled 

With passionate tenderness, and by whose power 
The storms of evil in my heart wore stilled. 

Oh! she was pure and meek, who bore that name, 
Too fair and frail for this earth’s grief and gloom I 

And, mournfully, with sorrow-burdened hearts, 

We laid our darting In the silent tomb. 

And all that’s left to mo is that sweet name, 

Shrined In my heart, and fondly cherishod there; 

Then speak it softly, gently, tenderly— 

For I have breathed it as I would a prayer! 
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On a pleasant summer afternoon, a political ^ 
meeting was in the full tide of successful opera- ^ 
tion in a flourishing county town, where the $ 
large balV-room of the one hotel was used for a ^ 
variety of purposes. It was now June, and the s 
evergreen-wreaths of the last Christmas-tide $ 
had not been removed from the walls; and amid $ 
the sprays of hemlock were stuck faded “arti- s 
flcials,” the models of which must have owed \ 
their origin to the imagination of some unfor- I; 
tunate who had never seen a rose. These s 
tawdry trimmings, in the clear light of the J 
June sunshine, faded and drooped beside the !| 
flickering branches of virgin green that the s 
breeze waved against the windows; and the \ 
strong odor of pipes and bad tobacco was still < 
less in keeping with the qniet beauty of the jj 
season. ij 

But the town “sovereigns,” who one and all ji 
felt rich in the power of their individual votes, ; 
were not to be influenced or disturbed by any i; 
of these considerations. The more insignificant s 
that people are, the more they delight in being $ 
told of their importance; and the hard-looking ^ 
set now assembled in Tom Myers’ ball-room $ 
were having their ears tickled in the highest $ 
degree. A comfortable expression of satisfac- $ 
tion, as though they were for once receiving ^ 
their just dues, sat upon each face; and fre- £ 
quent applause interrupted the speaker. \ 

He was a fine, soldierly-looking man, in the 
prime of life; and the glance of his eye and the $ 
curl of his lip seemed scarcely in keeping with $ 
the very democratic sentiments that he was put- s 
ting forth. s 

“All men,” said he, “as the Declaration i; 
of Independence hath it, ‘are born free and \ 
equal,’ and therefore man should be to his fei- $ 

low-man-” j! 

“ That is so!” exclaimed one of his hearers, $ 
with emphasis, a poor, forlorn individual, who \ 
had never had a dollar that he could honestly i; 
call his own—and who had been “born,” if \ 
possible, with less. “That’s the right kind of \ 
doctrine for me! Go ahead, judge!” \ 

A slight expression of impatience, instantly !: 
controlled, however, passed over the face of the \ 
speaker; and then he resumed his discourse to \ 
the effect that man should be to his fellow-man J 
a brother in every respect; and that any supe- < 


riority, arising from the mere accident of birth, 
was unfavorable to republican institutions. Our 
favored land opened her arms wide to the poor 
and unfortunate of every class; and all that they 
had to do was to go in and win. 

Here some of his andience looked as though 
they considered this an express invitation to 
take whatever plate and valuables they could 
lay their hands on, and had serious thoughts 
of obliging him. 

“There is to me,” continued the speaker, 
enthusiastically, “no more beautiful sight than 
that of a young man struggling manfully against 
the adverse circumstances of birth and fortune, 
and slowly but surely winning for himself a 
place among his peers. I watch his course as 
I do that of a star in the heavens.” 

“How benevolent!” was the universal idea. 

“Look here!” whispered one man to another, 
triumphantly, “do you call that ‘stuck up?’ 
Thought you said Judge Carters held bis head 
too high even to see where he was goin’?” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, mildly, “seems 
like I Was mistaken, arter all. How he does 
talk, to be sure!” 

“Right stuff there ,” said Tom Myers, the 
hotel proprietor, regarding the aristocratic- 
looking speaker as though he had had a pretty 
important share in the making of him. “Free 
and open-hearted, now, as if he didn’t own a 
cent in the world! Fact is, we must send the 
judge to Congress.” 

“Don’t know about that,” remarked an indi¬ 
vidual, who was in the habit of indulging in 
impromptu baths in the gutter, “’tain’t best to 
be in a hurry—we’ve got to be circumspect in 
our ch’ice. We’re the suvreigns, you see—and 
these big bugs are only our servants, arter all.” 

But the idea was generally received with 
favor; and Judge *Carters finished his speech 
amid the most uproarious applause. Rough, 
heavy hands, by ones, twos, and threes, were 
put out for a shake that meant something; and 
as the orator performed this very unpleasant 
ceremony, he did not envy the President of the 
United Slates. However, he worked his pas¬ 
sage through to the door of egress; and after¬ 
ward had a long, private chat with Tom Myers 
in a quiet parlor. 

On that same afternoon, in the grounds be- 
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longing to-Judge Carters’ handsome mansion, a 
very different seene was being enacted. These 
grounds were very extensive, and beautifully 
laid out and shaded. On the corners of stone 
balustrades crimson fuchsias, and scarlet gera¬ 
niums, and verbenas bloomed in marble vases; 
and the broad, graveled walks showed the 
utmost care and attention. 

The house was spacious and inviting; and in 
a little balcony in the upper story, closely trel- 
lised with vines, sat Mrs. Carters, who was 
quite a young and pretty woman, and some¬ 
thing of an invalid. The red shawl thrown 
carelessly over her white dress was very pic¬ 
turesque; and she was languidly rocking in a 
low chair, and looking toward the road in anti¬ 
cipation of the judge’s chariot-wheels—for the 
love-match of sixteen years’ standing had lost 
none of its poetry. She still arranged her hair 
in her husband’s favorite style; still selected 
his colors; and wore the rose at her bosom that 
he had onoe admired; and it was really beau¬ 
tiful to see in Judge Carters’ manner to his 
wife the mingling of gentlemanly courtesy with 
lover-like devotion. 

They were all in all to each other; so much 
so indeed that Nellie, the only child of this 
marriage, was almost a superfluity. Mrs. Car¬ 
ters, who was not much more than a child 
herself, when this claimant on her love and 
attention appeared, seemed to regard her from 
that time forth with a sort of surprise at her 
existence; and Nellie’s early recollections of 
her mother were scarcely more than of a very 
pretty lady, whp was usually in a recumbent 
position, and continually sending her out of the 
room. People declared that they loeked more 
like sisters than like mother and daughter; and 
the strong, healthy, young girl always felt a 
sort of protecting fondness toward the pretty 
mamma whom all seemed to pet and humor. 

Mrs. Carters, sitting there dreamily in the 
balcony, had no idea of the present whereabouts 
of Nellie; and had she been questioned on the 
subject, she would probably have replied indif¬ 
ferently that she had no doubt the child was in 
feme mischief. “ In mischief’ she certainly was; 
bat it was a more formidable kind than usual. 

In a little rustic arbor, that seemed almost 
to have grown there, in the deep shadow of two 
large Norwegian pines, upon which the judge 
particularly prided himself, there was a vast 
expanse of blue muslin, flounced to the waist; 
sad very little above this section, the material 
seemed to have given out, and left bare the 
prettiest, plumpest, whitest neck and shoulders 
the sun ever shone upon. The fair, girlish face, 


with its full lips, small, straight nose, and long 
eyelashes sweeping a cheek like strawberries 
and cream, was exceedingly pretty; and though 
softer in its lines, it was almost a fac-simile of 
Judge Carters. Waving hair, of a dark golden,' 
hue, was braided around the small head; and 
the hands and arms, bare like tbe neck, were 
extremely beautiful. 

The cloud of blue muslin partly overshadowed 
a boy, half-kneeling, with his eyes fixed upon 
Nellie, as though all but that youthful, living 
figure had been a blank expanse. He was about 
a year older than his companion; and although 
poorly, even meanly olad, he looked like a gen¬ 
tleman. Tbe boy and girl formed a very pretty 
picture, that made one think of Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia; and his dark locks were brushed oare- 
lessly from a wide brow that was just what 
phrenologists delight in. The shape of bis head 
spoke well for mind and heart; and his lithe, 
tall figure was quite a contrast to Nellie’s, which 
was decidedly of the plump, fairy order. 

An open basket was lying on the seat of the 
arbor; and in this basket molasses candy, manu¬ 
factured into various quaint shapes and devices, 
presented a very inviting appearance. Nellie, 
true to the girl-instinct of fifteen, was at that 
very moment engaged in biting off tbe head of 
an elephant; dividing her attention, with strict 
impartiality, between that and the glowing 
words of her companion. 

“Of course I love you, ever so much,” she 
replied, when the elephant’s bead had safely 
reached its destination, and before its legs had 
been commenced on, “and 1 shall never marry 
any one else as long as I live; but I know that 
papa would not let me marry you, because-” 

“Because I am a poor boy?” he asked, as 
she hesitated, while a deep flush mounted to 
his brow. 

Nellie nodded, “/think you are just as nice, 
you know; and I do not mind your selling mo¬ 
lasses candy at all, for it is certainly very good; 
but I am afraid that papa would not give us any 
money, and then how could we live?” 

“I don’t know,” said the boy, thoughtfully, 
“but I am very sure that I shall have some, one 
of these days.” 

“How funny it seems,” resumed Nellie, “that 
your mother should not have any, and my father 
should have so muoh! What is the reason, I 
wonder?” 

“Because,” replied her companion, a little 
proudly, “my mother is a lady, and oannot 
make money. I have heard her say that pnpa 
was an officer; and, after he died, we could get 
very little money, and then mother was so often 
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sick that she could scarcely take care of me. s candy figures, and very gracious to the young 
And often, when she has been suffering, and $ manufacturer; while Nellie took him under her 
wanted things that she could not buy, I won- especial patronage, and showed him every part 
dered what I could do for her; until I remem- s of the grounds and green-houses. He became a 
bered that an old Frenchman, who was very $ frequent visitor at the great house; and Nellie 
kind to us, had taught me to make this candy. $ was as muoh used to his companionship as 
I tried to sell some, and succeeded so well that j though they had been always together. He was 
I was able to buy mother some oranges, and 5 very old for his years, while she was very young 
other things that she needed. I had rather $ for hers; and there was a great deal about him 
study and go to college, as rich men's sons do, s that she could not understand. She had a sort 
than make molasses candy; but when I think $ of vague idea that they would always be the 
of mother, I don't mind it. Besides, I study $ same age, and live upon the same terms. 

Latin and French in the evening, when mother j So, when Philip first spoke of loving her, 
is able to teach me a little.” {Nellie could not quite comprehend him; and 

Nellie shrugged her shoulders, as she remem- \ getting married, like mamma and papa, seemed 
bered “those horrid verbs,” and wondered that i very strange indeed. But the boy loved hia 
any one could have the moral courage to study ^ young patroness with all the depth of his pas- 
in the evening. Htr evenings were spent in J sionate nature, and he was entirely too young 
lolling on the sofa, or in a large, cushioned { to realize that, under the circumstances, it was 
ohair, turning over books of engravings, and j not honorable to tell Nellie this, and bind her 
receiving compliments and attentions from her j; by an engagement. He did not dream of doing 
father’s visitors. But Philip Warrenton was \ this; he only wished to hear her say that she 
certainly a very queer boy, as she had thought $ loved him. 

from the beginning. { Nellie’s white neck was encircled by a nar- 

For this was by no means their first inter- ^ row strip of black velvet, that was fastened by 
view. Walking through the avenue, one morn- I; a small gold heart. 

ing, some months back, Nellie encountered the s “I wish that you would give me that,” said 
boy just as he had closed the heavy gate, and $ the boy, gazing upon it with longing eyes. “I 
was advancing toward the house with his stores. $ might go away from you, perhaps, for a long 
Nellie exclaimed enthusiastically at the beauty ^ while; and I should like to keep that for- 
of the animals, and frostwork figures, and s ever.” 

speedily inquired the price. $ Nellie unfastened it, after a moment’s delay. 

The young merchant looked wistfully at the s and Philip put it reverently in his bosom, 
early flowers th^t were blooming around him $ Then, as she sat there, looking so fair and 
in such profusion; and, pointing to a cluster ^ sweet, he suddenly exclaimed, # 
of white hyacinths, that would carry the sweet s “Will you let me kiss you, Nellie? Only just 
breath of spring to his poor, invalid mother, $ once I I will never ask you again, and—I love 
replied hesitatingly, you so!” 

“If you will give me these, you shall have { At first Nellie blushed, and her lip had just 
everything in the basket.” n the least perceptible curl at Philip’s presump- 

Quick as thought, for Nellie was incapable of s tion; but the next moment she said, frankly, 
deliberation, the hyacinths were snatched off, s “Yes, you may kiss me once; for I like you 
and several other flowers, until there was quite $ very much, and I know that you are a good boy, 
a bouquet for the invalid; and then dropping $ and a gentleman.” 

some money into the basket, which the boy did n Philip took the little dimpled hand and 
not discover until after his return home, Nellie $ pressed it to his lips, with scarcely- a belief 
bounded off, with an urgent entreaty to the i; that his happiness was real; but the next 
young candy-merchant to come again very soon. ^ moment he had warmly kissed the pretty 
The next time that he oame, he was taken £ mouth, and he and Nellie stood looking at 
into Mrs. Carters’ presence; and as he glanced | each other, half-laughing, and half-frightened, 
at the lady’s silk dress, and soft shawl, the jj At this moment a stern, displeased voice ex- 
pleasant room, and pretty furniture, he could > claimed, 

not help thinking of his mother in their scantily j “Go into the house this instant, Nellie, and 
furnished home, so bare almost of comforts; and j I will talk with you in the library 1 Boy, take 
an earnest desire for the wealth that buys such up these things, and never let me see you on 
things came into his mind for the first time. {these premises again! You hear me? Walk, 
Mrs. Carters was very much pleased with the > sir!” 
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Philip stood confounded for a moment; then, > her duty to her by instructing her in the mys- 
with a sudden resolution, he said, . < teries of embroidery—which the child hated— 

44 Do not blame Nellie, sir; it was all my l and reading her long lectures upon the impro- 
fholt!” And, bowing respectfully to the in- l priety of associating with boys, 
censed father, he departed. £ Judge Carters was not at all sure that this 

Judge Carters had just returned from the $ was the most judicious mode of proceeding; 
political meeting, wtfere he had assured his $ but he smiled, just as he had done when the 
constituents that all men are equal; but this $ pretty young mother placed her watch in the 
practical illustration of equality was very offen- $ hands of the crying infant, and, the next day, 
five to him. And that “the molasses-candy- | brushed up the works on the dust-pan. What- 
boy,” as Philip was called in the family, should \ ever she did, was right; and her “fresh sim- 
be on such familiar terms with his daughter, $ plicity,” as he called it, was a great relief to 
made him very angry indeed. Of course, as $ his active, working mind. 

Nellie was a girl, it was very improper that she j! Nine years passed on, and Judge Carters had 
should be kissed by any boy; but, if the thing £ left the county town and transferred his house- 
was to be done, he could have selected several i hold gods to the capital of the state. Wealth 
who would have pleased him better. At first s and honors had increased upon him, and his 
he was so very angry that it would have been £ mansion was one of the most elegant and hos- 
m great satisfaction to his feelings to have ad- ^ pitable in the city. 

ministered a good shaking to his pretty daugh- s Nellie Carters was Nellie Carters still—beau- 
ter; but a few turns in the grounds brought s tiful, intellectual, and admired wherever she 
him to the conclusion that hard measures were ^ was seen. Her father had taken her regularly 
always doubtful, and, in this case, might only s in hand, after the scene in the arbor, and, as 
make matters worse. | he was one of the finest scholars of the age, 

So, while Nellie—poor, little coward!—was ^ his daughter became cultivated and polished to 
trembling there in the library, and wondering s a degree rarely met with in America. All the 
what was being done to Philip, and what would $ advantages of travel were not wanting. She 
be done to her, her father entered, with a sor- $ had spent two or three winters in Washington, 
rowful aspect, and, in his rich, musical voice, J when the judge was “sent to Congress,” and 
that had an irresistible power in it, asked, as $ even aided in the reception of visitors at the 
he turned Nellie’s face gently toward him, ^ White House. Miss Nellie Carters was the pre- 
“Do you know, my daughter, how much you s siding genius of every fete, and two needy foreign 
have pained and grieved me this afternoon?” \ ambassadors had sued in vain for the honor of 
The poor child, quite unprepared for this \ her hand. Such a flock of them as there had 
gentleness, burst into tears, as she sobbed, \ been! Judge Carters knew the signs so well, 
“I did not know that it was any harm, papa. j from long experience, that, whenever a trem- 
Philip begged me so, just this once, and I like \ bling individual requested the pleasure of five 
him so much!” < minutes’ private conversation with him, he 

Judge Carters followed up his advantage by ij divined at once that Nellie was at the bottom 
a long dissertation to his daughter on her j of it. 

own importance, and told her that Miss Nellie { He wondered that Nellie did not “go off;” 
Carters’ lips must be kept from any profane l but he would not influence her in any way, 
touch, reserved for her future husband—“and $ although occasionally expressing a mild sur- 
that shall be Philip!” thought Nellie, resolutely ' prise when some one particularly eligible had 
—and ended by presenting her with an exqui- s offered. 

site little watch and chain, which, as he had $ “Why, Nelly!” he exclaimed, one morning; 
hoped, almost put the thought of Philip out of S ‘‘not ‘no’ to St. John Dilford? I thought you 
her mind. $ really liked him.” 

Nellie must be disciplined, that was certain. ^ “So I do, papa,” replied Nellie. “I like 
She must study regularly, and become fitted for > him very much, indeed, but not well enough to 
the position she was destined to occupy as Judge \ marry him; so please do not say any more 
Carters’ daughter. He went to his wife, and \ about it.” 

talked at such length, and with so much earnest- 5 “Why, Nelly,” observed her mother, with a 
less, upon the subject, that Mrs. Carters was s sudden effort at mental arithmetic, “when I 
quite frightened; and, regarding Nellie as some- s was your age, I had been married—let me see 
thing even more surprising and troublesome $— as much as seven years!” 
than she had hitherto seemed, she began to do ' “Well, mamma,” replied Nellie, gaily, “if I 
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had met with a second papa, perhaps I should recruits, and the girls were proportionablj 
have been married too. But aB I have not, and jj grateful. 

never expect to, I may not be married at all.” $ “Now, young ladies,” said the judge, one 
“I do not believe you ever will,” said Mrs. ^ evening, full of importance, “be sure to look 
Carters, mournfully. “I hate old maids.” < your very best to-morrow night; for this time 
“But you will not hate me, mamma?” with a { I have secured a beau worth having.” 
deprecating kiss, and Nellie danced out of the $ “So you said the evening you brought that 
room. ' s forlorn creature, who, in addition to his other 

To all questions on the subject, Nellie in- $ enormities, turned out to be engaged,” observed 
variably answered that she would not marry ^ the sauciest of the visitors, in smiling incre- 
unless she could be sure of being as happy as •! dulity. 

papa and mammA were. They were her models \ “That is very true,” replied the judge, good- 
of married life, and anything less than that ^ naturedly, “but this time, there is no mistake, 
would not content her. £ It is the new Speaker of the House of Repre- 

Very often, when she said this, she sighed, ‘I sentatives to whom I refer, a most extraordi- 
and remembered a summer afternoon, when a > nary young man, whose praise is in every one's 
girl and a boy sat in a rustic arbor. Whenever $ mouth; and let me tell you that it will require 
she thought of Philip, it was always as the boy < more than ordinary attractions to secure him, 
of sixteen—she could not realize that, if living, $ for I have never seen a man of his age so 
he was nine years older—and, at twenty-four, *; courted and followed.” 

Nellie Carters’ heart was as fresh and youthful > Black eyes, blue eyes, and brown eyes, met 
as ever. Since Philip had gone, she seemed to ij together in the glass, as the question, “Haven’t 
have no capacity for living, and was almost sur- $ I ‘more than ordinary attractions?’ ” was asked 
prised at the eloquence and confusion of those s the judge, in three different voices, 
who were incapable of resisting her charms.^ “Nellie is very quiet,” said her father, laugh- 
Seated in her pretty boudoir, with her pictures, $ ing, “but I prophesy that she will bear off the 
and birds, and all the appliances of wealth > palm from you all.” 

around her, she often had dreams of Philip and J Nellie started suddenly from a half-dream— 
some humble home, over which she reigned as $ she had scarcely heard what they were talking 
queen; for she stoutly believed that there was s about; but when the last words were repeated, 
in the enthusiastic boy that which would have J she solemnly assured them that she had no in- 
made such a home more desirable than a palace. $ tention whatever of entering the lists, and pro- 
Sometimes she almost smiled at her faithful- ^ mised to treat the young Speaker with the 
ness to this girlish fanGy, when she did not s utmost indifference. 

even know whether Philip was living or dead. | Judge Carters had issued invitations to all 
He and las mother had suddenly left the town s the members of the assembly, tho young speaker 
in which they lived, soon after the encounter $ among the rest; and he was sitting in his office, 
with the judge, and Nellie had never received a t; thinking of that identical individual, and won- 
line or a message from her youthful admirer, s dering where he had heard his voice, which 
No worm was preying on her cheek, however, $ sounded strangely familiar, when the young 
for it was very round and rosy; and the memory j; gentleman himself was announced, 
of her boy-lover, instead of being a sorrow, made < He walked directly up to the judge’s desk, 
a sort of light in her heart, to which she turned $ and, laying down the invitation, observed, 
for comfort when everything around seemed to ^ “I am afraid, sir, that there has been a mis- 
weary her. $ take about this.” 

Two or three very wild girls, who were by ij “Not that I am aware of,” replied the judge, 
no means so indifferent to beaux as Miss Nellie, ? in some surprise, “you are the person for whom 
were staying at Judge Carters’; and since their s it was intended.” 

soj&urn there, poor Mrs. Carters had been more \ “Do you know who I am?” oontinued the 
than once thankful that she had not a brace or <: visitor. 

a trio of daughters. They turned the whole •> “I believe,” said the judge, rather doubtfully, 
house upside down, and would not be satisfied \ “that I have the pleasure of conversing with the 
unless they were continually on the go. The s Speaker of the House of Representatives?” 
judge was quite wearied out in their service, < “But I have not always been * the Speaker 
and declared that he would certainly advertise ^ of the House of Representatives,* ” replied the 
for some brave spirits to take them off bis s young man, with a smile: “when a boy, I helped 
bands. He was indefatigable in hunting up my widowed mother by making and selling 
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candy; and thinking that you might not be < Was ever such treachery known? they ex- 
aware of the circumstance, I considered it my \ claimed, in indignation. Nellie had actually 
duty to inform yon whom you were inviting to £ taken his arm, although she knew that they 
your house.” «i were dying to see him, and was walking toward 

Judge Carters could scarcely restrain a start \ the conservatory! Of course, they knew what 
of surprise at this announcement; and then a ? that meant. People who went to the conserva- 
feeling of angry embarrassment came over him, 5 tory did not wish to he disturbed; and they 
as the scene in the arbor suddenly rose to mind; jj might as well say good-by to Mr. Warrenton for 
bet a glance at the ingenuous, smiling face of ^ that night. So mean of Nellie, after her pro- 
his gentlemanly visitor quite disarmed him, and ^ mises, too! 

his whole heart was in the warm grasp of the $ The trio were indignant; but the object of 
hand with which he said^ < their displeasure had forgotten their existence. 

“You have my sincere congratulations and 5 While standing there, half-absently assenting 
respect, Mr. Warrenton. I invited you to my $ to the remarks of the gentleman who was trying 
house as the Speaker of the House of Represen- s his best to make himself agreeable to his fair 
tatives—neither knowing nor caring to know of $ hostess, she had suddenly encountered the gaze 
your antecedents—and I now renew the invita- $ of the person of whom she had been thinking 
tion with double pleasure.” $ steadily for the last three hours. 

Mr. Warrenton bowed, as he replied: “And $ “Let me introduce Mr. Warrenton to you, 
I accept the invitation in the same spirit in $ Nellie,” said her father, mischievously, 
which it is given;” and, in a few moments more, $ The gentleman who had been talking to her 
he took his departure. ^ bowed and disappeared; and Philip, as though 

“ He never asked me whether Nellie was mar- $ it were the most natural thing in the world, said 
ried,” thought the judge, as he sat pondering calmly, “Will you take my arm, Miss Carters?” 
upon this strange event “Very likely, though, \ and led her toward the conservatory before she 
he has had a dozen flames since then; and he s had at all recovered from her astonishment, 
may be engaged, now, for aught that I know to s “Youreceived the little necklace, I see,” 
the contrary.” $ continued Philip, “I am glad that you have it 

It is barely possible that Philip Warrenton < on again—it carries me back to old time9.” 
may have asked the question of some one else, s “Oh, Philip!” gasped Nellie, at length, almost 

While Nellie was dressing for the evening, a $ wondering if she were awake, “where have you 
tiny packet was handed her by a servant: and ^ been all this time?” 

on opening the box, there lay the piece of nar- jj “In a great many places,” he replied, smil- 
row velvet, with the golden heart, that she had ijing; “but wherever I have been, Nellie, you 
worn so many years ago. Her dress was a robe jj have been with me—in imagination, at least.” 
of lace, that looked like frostwork; her only \ Mr. Philip Warrenton was certainly making 
ornament the black velvet ribbon, that afforded ij very good use of his time; and so rapidly did 
the strongest contrast to the throat it encircled. $ matters progress, that, before they left the con- 
Her girl-visitors pronounced it “sweetly be- } servatory, it was a settled thing that, “if papa 
coming;” and her father assured her that she < did not object,” Nellie was to change her name 
had never looked half as pretty. * jj to Warrenton. 

Nellie was very much excited, and a deep jj The invalid mother was long since dead; and 
rose-hoe burned on either cheek that made her ij Philip had steadily carved out his own way in 
look very lovely; that simple necklace was in- j| the world, until he succeeded almost beyond 
dissolubly associated with Philip, and some- $ his anticipations. He had determined not to 
thing whispered to her that he could not be far < seek Nellie again until he could offer her a 
off. But how would he seem if she saw him $ position Worthy of her; but he had been regu- 
again? She wished for, and yet half-dreaded > larly informed of all her movements, and sur- 
the meeting; but guests began to arrive, and s prised her not a little by telling her all that she 
the was obliged to attend to them. s had done since they parted. 

The bevy of girls, who had watched every $ The disappointed damsels wero somewhat 
arrival, became intensely excited when Judge ji mollified by Mrs. Carters’ account of “Nellie’s 
Carters approached with a tall, digniSed-look- $ first love;” and that worthy lady, who thought 
ing young man, whom they were sure must be S it a very interesting thing, now that Philip had 
“he.” And “he” it was; but he had stopped S turned out to be somebody, added sundry em- 
on the way to be presented to Nellie, and they $ bellishments to the story that were enly objec- 
trere obliged to wait. $ tionable beoause they were not true. 
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Judge Carters was very much puaaled by the > 
whole proceeding, and it was some time before 
he could consent to put his principles into ac- 
tual practice; but during that time he discovered ^ 
that Philip Warrenton’s family was quite as an- i; 
cient and respectable as his own, and that Mrs. \ 
Warren ton had been one of the loveliest and ij 
most refined women that ever did duty to an j 
unworthy husband. So, the judge waB really i 


consistent, after all, although forced to carry 
out his principles in spite of himself; but he 
did not hesitate to assert that Philip Warrenton 
would, one day, be President of the United 
States. 

That day has not yet arrived; but Philip and 
Nellie are just as happy as two mortals can be, 
and bid fair to rival the judge and Mrs. Car¬ 
ters. 


8HADE AND SUNSHINE. 

BY J. M. CALIF?. 


Tbexi are shadow* slowly gathering 
O’er the mountain, o’er the dale, 

O’er the woodland and the heather, 

O’er the hill-side, o’er the vale; 

O’er the moor and o’er the meadow, 
Creeping, silently and slow, 

Where the river and the brooklet 
Murmur in their ceaseless flow. 

There are shadows slowly gathering 
O’er the homo of years agoue, 

O'er the cottage on the hill-side, 

O’er the gently sloping lawn; 

O’er the paths where I have wandered 
In the days of long ago; 

Now the shadows, they are creeping, 
Creeping, silently and slow 

There are shadows slowly stealing 
O’er the weary, toil-worn heart. 
Which, to our sweetest pleasures, ever 
A melancholy hue impart: 

And when, on life’s tempestuous ocean, 
’Mid its ceaseless obb and flow, 

There are shadows ever stealing, 
Stealing, silently and slow. 

There are shadows gently flitting 
Around the fHends of earlier years, 
For we were school-mates, And as such 
We had our common hopes and fears; 


But there are shadows round them now. 
Which were then to ns unseen, 

Where we used to play together 
On the well known village green. 

There are shadows slowly creeping 
O’er the dreary, dreamy Post; 

O’er onr evanescent childhood, 

Shadows dark Are creeping fast; 

O’er onr Future’s brightest visions, 

O’or the years that come and go, 

There are shadows ever creeping, 
Creeping, silently and slow. 

But amid this world of shadows 
There are rays of sunlight, too, 

Which dispel the clouds and bring 
Earth’s brighter scones to view; 

Theso rays of sunlight o'er the path, 
They are the wayside flowers 
Which cheer us on, which brighten up 
Lifo’s darkest, dreariest hours. 

And thns it is—the shade and sunshine 
Aro ever flitting o’er our way; 

The darkest honrs. they always linger, 
While the bright ones never stay; 
They're floeting as a Summer’s twilight, 
And we never know their cost 
Until they’ve passed forevermore, 

And ’neath Lethe's waves are lost. 


MY HOME BY THE SEA. 

BY MATTIE DYER BRITTR. 


I*ts a home by the sea, the beautiful seal 
Where crested billows are dashing free; 
Where rarest of gems lie under the waves, 
And sea-flowers blossom in ocean caves. 

Where the sea-bird soars in his freedom wild, 
Companion meet for the ocean-child; 

And the waters glisten like burnished gold, 
And the sun sinks down In his chariot old. 

Where fairy creatures fearlessly rove, 
Through the crimson light of the coral-grove, 
Or gaily ride on the billow’s swell 
In the pearly ear of a pink sea-shell. 

At night, from the halls of the misty deep, 
The mermaids sing their child to sleep, 


And their wavy voices are sweet to me, 

In my lowly home by the sounding sea! 

When waves leap up to a mountain’s height. 

And lightnings flash through the starless night— 
And the Storm-king rides o’er the waters free, 

I glory then in the grand old seal 

Yon may boost of yonr palaces, rich and rtfs, 

Of the gold and jewels lavished there— 

But wealth and power aro naught to m« 

In my beautifhl home by the sounding sen | 

I love it! I love it! At night, at morn— 

The sigh of tho ripples—the scream of the storm! 

I live as happy as king could be 

In my home by the side of the murmuring bus! 
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BY L. J. DUNLAP. 


I think it is a mistaken idea that “bride* 
always look lovely.” I have known girls, who, 
in a plain, dark merino, or simple white mull, 
or even in a calico morning-dress, were almost 
pretty, so transformed by the elaborate wedding- 
dress, wreath, and veil, and some outlandish 
manner of arranging the hair—all of which 
was considered essential to their bridal estate 
—as to be extremely ugly. 8uch, at all events, 
was the case with tny friend, Helen Gray; and 
we all felt that she spoke but the simple truth, 
when, upon being called to admire herself, after 
we had done adorning her, she said, “Well, girls, 
I know that you have done your very best to 
make me look well, and I am very much obliged 
to you; but l ain oonscious that I never looked 
worse in my life.” 

The wedding was a very g^y one for our little 
place; and if the bride did not “look lovely,” 
her one bridcs-maid certainty did, as she shone 
in all the splendor of her city wardrobe, and I 
thought our village beaux quite envied the 
stranger grooms-man, who had the pleasure of 
“waiting” upon her. He, I thought, did not 
seem unappreciative of the honor, and, by her 
smiles and blushes, we had decided, before the 
evening was over, that it would be as well for 
the attendant clergyman then and there to per¬ 
form a second ceremony, and unite Lewis Ross 
snd Minnie Heywood in the same bonds in 
which he had just linked her brother to our 
friend Helen. 

Although I was not strictly one of the bridal 
party, I had availed myself of their proffered 
tscort to carry out a desire I had to visit some 
friends who lived at a distance, and was obliged 
to leave the party rather early in the evening, 
in order to finish some neglected packing. It 
was late when I retired to rest, and my short 
slsep was disturbed by many dreams, in which, 
of course, the wedding-party played a con¬ 
spicuous part, the chief actor, however, being, 
somewhat to my surprise, endowed with the 
handsome person and graceful manners of my 
new acquaintance, Lewis Ross. 

I am writing of a period some years since, 
*nd, I hope, I shall not shock my readers when 
i say. that, after driving to Pittsburg in a hired 
^Triage, we had the option of taking either the 


stage-coach over the Alleghany mountains, or 

the canal packet to H-, and thence the cars 

to Philadelphia. The question as to choice was 
still an open one when we sat down to dinner, 
at the St. Charles, but was decided there by our 
meeting a friend of mine, who proved to be an 
old college-mate of Mr. Ross, and who gave the 
“casting vote,” by announcing that he had 
booked himself on the packet-ticket for that 
evening’s boat, and hoped we would join him. 

It was evening when we went on board the 
boat, and as the stewardess was putting up the 
berths of the ladies’ cabin, and as the gentle¬ 
men’s room was crowded with the usual allot¬ 
ment of mothers with cross babies, and men 
with packs of greasy cards in their hands and 
glasses of suspicious-looking contents on the 
tables beside them—we adjourned to the deck, 
and there sat for hours in the soft moonlight, 
making night vocal with our songs, or silently 
watching the willows upon the banks, as, with 
leaves silvered by the moon-beams, they bent 
to kiss their shadows in the quiet wafers, or 
laughingly converted some silent salt-mill into 
a ruined castle, and more merry legends of its 
former occupants. 

I think young people will be romantic, in 
spite of circumstances; and it would have taken 
more than the sight of the three jaded horses, 
with their drowsy driver, or the frequent cry of 
the captain, “Off hats,” as we neared the low 
bridges, to convince us that it was not great 
enjoyment to be obliged to cower down to¬ 
gether, like a flock of frightened sheep in dread 
of the eagle, as some unusually “low bridge” 
threatened to sweep us from our seats; or that 
the moonlight was not os bright, and our songs 
as sweet, as though our little packet had been 
a gallant steamer, and the narrow canal the 
broad Ohio. 

There was not much rest for any of our party 
that night, as, after parting at a late hour, we 
sought our berths, and there, suspended be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, listened to the heavy 
tramping of the guard over head, or held on to 
the ropes of our narrow beds with a frantic 
energy, as the thumping of the boat against 
the sides of the looks threatened to loosen us 
from our insecure moorings. It was laughable' 
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enough to hear us relate our various experiences, s 
the following morning, when we met around s 
the narrow breakfast-table, and we all con- $ 
eluded that packet travel was, after all, quite 
an amusing affair. Seeking the scene of our $ 
last evening’s enjoyment, we spent an hour or $ 
two very pleasantly; but I did not find the deck $ 
quite so pleasant a.place in the broad glare of \ 
day, with the boat-hands around us, and the $ 
uncongenial company of the cabin transferred $ 
to it for an airing , as it bad been on the pre- jj 
vious evening, and about ten o’clock I made \ 
some trifling excuse for seeking the cabin. \ 
Once there, I took a book from my satchel and, \ 
by its aid, succeeded in whiling away the hours ^ 
until two o’clock, when I met my party at din- j 
ncr. Minnie came in, flushed and heated, but \ 
telling me that they had had a “splendid time,'’ ij 
and that I had missed a great deal, as they had s 
been seeing some lovely scenery. I replied that $ 
I had seen all that was worth seeing from the s 
open cabin-window, without being exposed to > 
the heat of the sun. “Oh!” exclaimed Minnie, 5 
with a radiant smile, “1 did not suffer from it; 
in the least; Mr. Ross held his umbrella over 
me all the while.” “ Happy Mr. Ross!” thought 
I, “to be allowed to hold up a large umbrella 
for four mortal hours, in a broiling sun, with 
the thermometer at fever-heat! It is well,” I 
added, still to myself, “that he is bo much in 
love, or he would scarcely have appreciated the 
favor, even though the lady were the beautiful 
Miunie Hey wood, with her bewitching ways and 
musical laugh. 

After dinner, the captain telling us that, if 
we desired it, we could take a ramble of a half- 
hour through a wood near by, and meet the 
boat at a spot which he designated, and Mr. 
James offering me the shelter of his umbrella, 

I was persuaded to join the party in one of the 
most delightful walks I have ever taken. The 
mossy turf was studded thick with flowers, 
whilst, overhead, the wild jasmine and climbing 
woodbine hung from branch to branch in grace¬ 
ful festoons, filling the air with fragrance. The 
thick foliage of the trees, through which the 
sun-beams fell like shivered lances to our feet— 
the song of birds—and the rippling of hidden 
waters, combined to make a scene of exquisite 
beauty. Gathering flowers, and twining wreaths 
for each other, we played at “Maying” and 
“fairies,” like the veriest children, until the 
waning half-hour warned u6 to hasten our 
steps boat-ward. We arrived just in time to 
spring aboard, laden with our floral treasures, 
and, in the course of another hour, bad reached 
H- 1 and were seated in the oars, whirling 


away toward Philadelphia, at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. 

Twilight deepened into darkness ; and the 
moon rose queenly overhead. I was gazing 
out upon the glancing woods, and thinking, 
with wistful regrets, of the packet-deck of the 
previous evening, when a sudden stopping of 
the cars, and the unusual commotion which 
succeeded, brought the gentlemen of our party 
to their feet, and sent them forward to learn 
the cause. In a few moments they returned to 
tell us that a coal-train had broken down upon 
the track, and we should be for some time de¬ 
tained where we were. Mr. Heywood dutifully 
reseated himself by the Bide of his wife, and the 
other two gentlemen, leaving the car, walked 
for some time up and down the track beneath 
the window, smoking; whilst Minnie and T, 
having neither husband nor cigar for solace, 
voted railroad detention a bore. 

After a time, the gentlemen, throwing away 
the remains of their cigars, came close under 
our window, and sang in a low tone, but very 
sweetly, that exquisite serenade, beginning, 

“Oh! gaze on us now with the moon, lore I 

List to onr voices in tune, love I 

Oh! come to thy lattice, for soon, love! 

We’ll be borne by the dark stream away,” etc. 

The last notes had scarcely died away, when 
Mr. Ross, striking a theatrical attitude, ex¬ 
claimed, “What light through yonder window 
breaks? It is the East, and Juliet is the sun!” 
To which Minnie had begun the usual reply of 
of, “Oh! Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou 
Romeo?” and we were preparing ourselves for 
a grand entertainment; when “All aboard!” 
rang out upon the night air, and the gentlemen, 
hastily re-entering the car, we were in a mo¬ 
ment once more en route. 

It was midnight when we reached Philadel¬ 
phia, and in the confusion attendant upon the 
meeting of the bridal-party and their friends, 
who were awaiting their arrival at the station- 
house, I had engaged a hack to carry me to the 
hotel, where I proposed spending the night, 
previous to pursuing my lonely journey upon 
the following day, and was about to give my 
checks to the driver, when the elder Mrs. Hey¬ 
wood, discovering my purpose, urged me so 
strongly to make her house my home for a few 
days, that upon the whole party joining in the 
request I was persuaded so to do. I had never 
been in Philadelphia before, and what with 
sight-seeing, and the festivities attendant upon 
the reception of the bride among her new rela¬ 
tives, one week went by like a fairy-tale. Mr. 
Ross, who was a New Yorker, still made one 
of our party, and if I had liked him as a gay, 
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lively traveling companion, I Boon learned to < 
admire and respect him as a man of remark- s 
ably fine mind, and deep learning. Each day j 
of sight-seeing, each evening’s entertainment, \ 
and each country drive, gained an added inte- { 
reat from his fund of general information, and J 
the happy manner he had of imparting it to j 
others. \ 

It was on the morning of the eighth day of \ 
my visit/ and I had just obtained a reluctant j 
consent from my kind entertainers that I might \ 
that afternoon leave them; when instead of Mr. \ 
Boss himself—whom we were expecting to moke > 


one of our party for a ride up the Wissahickon— > 
came a note from him to Mrs. Ueywood, saying \ 
that he had been suddenly called home on im -1 
portent business, and was obliged to depart \ 
without the opportunity of seeing us again, i 
even to say good-by. That afternoon found me s 
occupying my lonely seat in the cars on my way \ 

to D-. My book proved flat and uninte- 

resting, the country through which we were j> 
passing was much the same—and I soon found ^ 
myself sorrowfully contrasting my present jour- * 
ney with the one which I had lately so highly $ 
enjoyed. Then I thought of the past week; of $ 
the words which Mr. James had spoken to me j; 
on the evening before, and his look of agony as s 
he said farewell; of the beauty of Minnie Hey- $ 
wood, and the manly worth of Mr. Ross; and s 
I sighed a little, as I said to myself, what a $ 
handsome couple they would make, and how J 
happy Minnie ought to be at her good fortune. ^ 
We met with no detention, and I arrived at * 
my aunt’s in time to join her at her early tea, 
and receive a gentle chiding for my delay in \ 
Philadelphia. The days glided softly into eaoh \ 
ether during the summer weeks, in the calm $ 
enjoyments of country life; and my journey and s 
the gay week I bad spent in Philadelphia might $ 
have been but the events of a dream, save for * 
an occasional letter from Minnie, who was s 
•pending the sammer in traveling; and—shall ij 
I own it?—a little aching at my heart when I j 
thought of Lewis Ross! Was I envious of Min- $ 
nie? God forbid! Was I then jealous of her? j 
Ah! I did not like to ask myself the question, j 
1 only knew that there was nothing I liked half { 
sc well, as to sit in the darkened parlor, and < 
play, singing softly to myself the words of a j; 
little song which I bad heard sung beneath a t 
car window, on one moonlight night in early <j 
June; and that I daily looked sorrowfully at a > 
tiny forget-me-not which bod been laughingly 
given, and as carelessly received in our ramble £ 
on that summer afternoon! When I had thrown $ 
from mj satchel the remains of my withered i 


bouquet, it had, without any design of mine, 
been left between the leaves of the book which 
I had been reading in the packet cabin—but 
now millions could not have purchased it from 
me! 

One day, in the early part of August, I was 
spending the morning with a friend in the vil¬ 
lage. On returning at noon, I found Winnie— 
our maid-of-all-work—sitting upon the stairs 
near my door crying bitterly. As her grief 
seemed to be augmented at the sight of me, 
somewhat alarmed I stopped to ask its cause, 
and received the reply, “Arrah, thin! Miss 
Margaret, an’ it’s the letther that I losht that’s 
breaking me heart, entirely.” 

“What letter, Winnie?” I asked. 

“Oh! worra, worra! and it's meself don’t 
know, mem. Sure it was all shmoke before I 
could say Saint Patheric,” was the true Hiber¬ 
nian answer; and despairing of obtaining any 
information from that source, I turned to aunt 
Sarah, who at that moment made her appear¬ 
ance, and who explained that Winnie had been 
sent to the ppst-office to mail a letter, and, 
finding one for me at the office, had succeeded 
in conveying it safely as far as the kitchen, 
where discovering a pot, which she had care¬ 
lessly left upon the fire to be boiling over, in 
her haste to lift it from the stove, she had drop¬ 
ped my letter into the flames, and in a moment 
it was consumed. Winnie’s moans burst forth 
afresh as aunt Sarah finished her recital, and 
it was with some difficulty that I could obtain 
a hearing as I said, “Well, nevermind, Winnie, 
I have no correspondent whose letters would 
prove an irreparable loss. Dry up your tears, 
my good girl, and try to tell me where the letter 
was from. Was it from my mother, think you?” 

“No, mem, it wasn’t from yeer mother, at 
all, at all. Sure it’s meself knows her writin f 
well. I didn’t look very closht at it, but I think 
that the posht-mark looked much like the one 
ye got lasht week.” 

“Very likely,” I said, turning to aunt Sarah. 
“Minnie’s last letter was only a note from New¬ 
port, saying that she would write again in a few 
days.” And dismissing Winnie with an injunc¬ 
tion to be more careful in future, I passed on 
to my own room. Yes, I had no doubt that the 
lost letter was from Minnie, and, if the truth 
were told, I was very grateful to Winnie for 
losing it—as the note of which I had told aunt 
Sarah, was only a few lines to 6Ay that Mr. 
Ross had just joined them at Newport; and I 
was fearful from the arrival of another letter 
so soon, that it must contain the announcement 
of her engagement! “Weak, silly heart!” I 
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said, apostrophizing myself reproachfully, “if < his journey East, as a direct interposition of 
the fact is such, of what benefit to you will be s Providence in his behalf. At the same time he 
the delayed hearing of it?” and yet from my $ begged me, most earnestly, not to interfere with 
soul I felt obliged to Winnie! $ him. Thus adjured, I gave—although with the 

One month later, I was packing my trunks % greatest reluctance—the required promise. I 
in preparation for my journey home. It was a $ had intended leaving for New York immediately 
chill, rainy morning in early September, and I $ upon reaching Philadelphia, but the charm of 
was sitting on the floor by my open trunk in 5 your society held me there entranced, day after 
the very lowest spirits possible, when Winnie, \ day, until I found that I was hourly in danger 
entering my room, handed me a card. The idea $ of breaking my word pledged to Nathan James; 
of rousing myself to entertain company was j: then, feigning business, I fled your presence, 
positively painful, and I sat for a few moments $ For one long, weary month I heard nothing 
idly holding the card in my hand without look- $ from you. Then there came a letter to me from 
ing at the name, and was just about to recall s Mr. James, telling me of his bitter disappoint- 
Winnie, and ask to be excused, when my eye s ment, and informing me that he had heard of 
fell upon the writing, and to my astonishment $ you as at Newport, with a party of friends. I 
the name was “Lewis Ross!” Ah! there was > sought you there, but, not finding you, I re- 
no more thought of recalling Winnie now, and :»turned to New York to write you that letter, to 
in a moment I had arranged my dress, and was $ which your kindness of heart has not permitted 
on my way down stairs. With my hand on the ^ you to reply.” 

parlor door, however, I was obliged to pause n Scarcely daring to trust my voice to speak, 
for a moment to still the beating of my heart; $ I, at length, succeeded in murmuring, “I never 
but when, in an instant after I stood within the s received it.” 

threshold, it was a very calm, self-possessed s “Never received it?” His eyes fairly gleamed 
woman who met the grave-looking man who $ with excitement. “And may I hope, oh! Mar- 
arose at her entrance. After the first words of s garet, may I hope that, if you had received it, 
greeting, and inquiries for mutual friends, there $ you would have answered it as I hoped—as I 
occurred one of those distressing pauses which, i* prayed that you might?” 

I think, oftenest occur when people are most $ Scarcely knowing what I said, I answered, 
glad to see each other. And I had just arisen, s “But Miss Heywood—Minnie—I thought that 
and was about to say that I would call my aunt, | you loved her?” 

when, to my great surprise, Mr. Ross also arose \ “You were mistaken,” was his reply. “She 
and took my hand, saying, “I am aware, Miss ^ exacted my services, and I gave them, that Mr. 
Grnnt, how uncalled for this intrusion of mine ^ James might have the opportunity he so ardently 
must seen! to you, and yet bear with me when ^ desired.” 

I say that, although I perfectly understood your > “But Minnie-” I began again, looking, 

silence, I yet cherished a faint hope that, in my \ I am sure, very troubled and perplexed, 
own person, I might be better able to plead my \ “I understand you,” he replied, a flush rising 
cause, than in the cold pages of a letter.” $ over his dark cheek. “You thought that she 
“A letter!” I exclaimed, faintly. j: loved me; but you were ns greatly mistaken in 

He did not hear me, however, but continued, $ that supposition as in the former one. Miss 
“I loved you from the first moment of seeing S Heywood has an insatiable desire for adtnira- 
you, but my duties as Miss Heywood’s attendant J tion, and always exacts, and generally receives, 
chained me to her side all the early part of the j the homage of any one for whose admiration 
evening; and when I was at liberty to ask you, ^ she, for the time being, fanoies she cares. Ba¬ 
you had departed. My pleasure upon hearing j; lieve me, she is now leading about a crowd af 
that you were to be one of our party on the ^ lovers, in some half-dozen of whom she feels 
morrow, however, somewhat reconciled me to ^ an interest far exceeding any that she ever felt 
your absence, and I hoped much from the close s for me. She is a very charming girl, and I 
companionship into which I knew we should be $ might have been one of her victims, had not 
thrown for the two or three days of our journey. $ my whole heart been‘given to another. And 
But my hopes wore dashed to earth, on the fol- s now,” said he, with a smile, “that all your 
lowing evening, by Mr. James, who, I suppose, \ honorable scruples are removed^ may I hops 
saw something of my feelings, and confidentially for a patient hearing for my suit?” 
informed me that he had been, for some time s But I think, kind friends, I will draw a cur- 
past, seeking your favor, and considered his $ tain over the remainder of our interview—it is. 
meeting with you in Pittsburg, on the eve of * to me, too B&ored to be exposed to the laughtar 
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of those saucy blue eyes, which I fancy I see 
bending over this page—only adding that, when, 
after some time, I did “go to call aunt Sarah,” 
it was with a crimsoned cheek that I whispered 
a few words in her ear, as I led her to the 
parlor door, where I left her to make her en¬ 
trance alone; and, seeking my own room, I 
flung myself down upon the same spot where I 
bad, a few hours before, experienced such bitter 
loneliness of spirit, and again and again pressed 
to my lips, in passionate kisses, the card which 
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had there come to me as the blessed, harbinger 
j> of hope, bearing the name of the one whom I 
l was now free to own I loved. 

The next day I started upon my homeward 
journey—as I had purposed—but not alone. 

Minnie afterward proved to me that Lewis 
was right—as he always is—in his estimation 
of her, by offering to be my brides maid, and, 
i on the “interesting occasion”—which occurred 
s in the following June—falling violently in love 
S with my brother Tom. 


$ 


MEMORY’S RELICS OF THE PAST. 


BY JAMES PARISH STELEE. 


ILun> in band with mem’ry walking, 
Gathering up tho fragments cast, 

By the surging waves of feeling, 

From the ocean of the past. 

Find we here a Bhell—a pebble, 

With its edges worn away 
By the rolling of the waters— 

By the dashing of the spray. 

Some lie. smooth and many-tinted, 

High upon the shifting sand; 

Others, sharp, and newly scattered, 
Wound, when taken In the hand. 
Here are wrecks of by-gono treasures, 
Cherished in our early years, 

Lately thrown from ocean caverns, 
Crusted with the salt of tears. 

Every hope and every sorrow, 

That tho heart has felt or known— 
Teasels, launched in youthful moments, 
On this misty beach are thrown. 


nero are pleasure boats that glided 
O’er the waters for awhile, 

Bearing richest freights of feeling^ 
Lighted with the brightest smile. 

Here are wrecks of early friendship^ 
That wore floating in the past; 

They were vessels far too fragile 
To withstand misfortune’s blast. 

By them nobler barks are lying, 

And, had death not rode the gale, 
They would not have yet been stranded, 
For in love there’s nothing frail. 

Bound about are countless fragments— 
All in ruius, all the same— 

Of a thousand other vessels 
That we need not stop to name. 

All are slowly—all are surely 
Weariug, mouldering away, 

By the rolling of tho waters— 

By the dashing of the spray. 


ALWAYS TIRED. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Ftf tired of dreams when night is gono, 

Ever so tired when night comes on— 

Of the glare, and heat, and feverish strife, 

That crowd the days of my restless life. 

Weary of work, more weary of play, 

Of watching the swift hours glide away— 
Weary of asking and wondering why 
The dear God made us to suffer and die. 

Weary of asking, pleading in vain 
For the blessing I never shall know again— 
For the love of a life so strong and brave, 

The beat of a heart asleep In the grave. 

Ob! peace to the hearts that, at rest tn-day, 

Lie where the shadows of Autumn play I 
Life's agony over—why shoald we weep 
For those who lie, dreamless, in safety asleep! 

Threads that are golden lie thickly between 
Oar weary hearts and the world unseen; 


They draw us thence with a stronger power 
Than gilded charms of the passing hour. 

And out from the far beyond there swells 
A sweeter sound than the chime of bells; 

The earth-bound soul, as he lists. Inspired, 
Writhes enchained, and moans, “I’m tired!’* 

Ah! the Wintry earth smiles out again. 

With flowers, and fruit, and the golden grain! 

But you, poor heart! must hush your cry, 

And bear your cross, though you may die. 

For its bloom is post, its Summer died, 

Its dearest hopes are crucified; 

And its tenderest ties arc early riven— 

Life brings no Spring this side of Heaven I 

Oh! tired of work, and tired of play. 

Of watching the sad hours go away— 

Of unspokbn thought, till my brain is fired, 

And my whole heart whispers, “I’m so tired!*’ 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 1 

CONTINUED PROM PAO* 154. 


CHAPTER III. 5 which sunshine makes when it straggles through 

It was a room in the castle, whose battle- $ warmly-tinted draperies, 
ments have been pointed out so often as seen Through the opening might be seen a high- 
from the ruins of Knowl-Ash—a large, fine : posted bedstead, crowned, at each corner, with 
room, paneled with oak, and rich with carv- jj massive plumes of white feathers, and tented 
ing. The castle stood on an eminence which I; with crimson velvet. There was, also, some 
sloped so gradually down from the East that n sort of a thick carpet on the floor; for the lady 
you were scarcely conscious of its elevation, $ who moved through the gorgeous twilight within 
especially as thick forests fell away from it to j: gave forth no sound of her footsteps, and yoa 
the right and left, cutting against the sky even ^ only heard the rustling of her sumptuous gar- 
behind the castle, which was on the slope of { ments, as she passed into the outer chamber, 
the ascent, but did not crown it. A beautiful v A splendid creature was this lady, if a proud, 
breadth of country was visible from the win- ^ insolent, and selfish woman can be really beau- 
dows of the room which we have entered. 5 tiful. She had reached middle age, but seemed 
Noble wood-lands, cultivated fields, and pictur- v to defy time as she defied everything else, 
esque houses broke up the landscape, through* “Right royally done!” she exclaimed, examin- 
which a river of some magnitude flashed up i; ing the pictures on the walls. “I did not think 
veins of silver now and then through the green- s the king would have parted with these, even to 
ness, giving such life as only moving water oan $ him.” 

give to natural scenery. ^ \ The lady walked up and down the room, paus- 

The room was empty, and had evidently of \ ing before the piotures, and examining them 
late been almost devoid of furniture, but the * with a proud smile. Then she moved to the 
bright oaken floor was now half-covered by a j; window, and threw open the sash with a vio- 
center carpet of fine tapestry, richly fringed at ji lence that made the diamond panes rattle in 
the edges. Chairs, massively carved and luxu- '< the leaden setting. The broad country, the 
riously cushioned, stood around an ebony c&bi- $ interwindings of the river, and Knowl-Ash 
net inlaid and veined with coral, and filled a afar off lay before her, deliciously green, end 
large space opposite the stately mantle-piece, \ flickered over with the sunshine and shadows 
with its noble carvings cut from marble black J of a bright spring day. 

as jet. Some pictures hung against the oaken s The lady’s eyes flashed fire as she gathered 
panels, and these alone might have proved how > in one glance the pasture-lands and forests 
great a favorite the owner of that c&stle w&s < that composed her son’s new domain, 
with its late royal master; for Whitehall itself jj “So the clamor of the people has ended in 
contained nothing more beautiful. Guido, Van- $ this!” she said, with a defiant lift of the head, 
dyke, Titian, Correggio, and Julio Romano— < “How little they know the power it is their in- 
all lived, in their imperishable beauty, among s sanity to overthrow!” 

the oaken carvings of the room. Dainty things, $ While she was speaking, a hand was laid on 
too, lay about. Golden scent-bottles, snuff- j; her shoulder, and, turning quickly, she en- 
boxes cut from clouded agate or pink cornelian, * countered the smiling face of her son. 


with jewel and jewel cases, lay upon the tables, ^ “So, George, you have at last condescended 
and a lady’s scarf or mantalette hung across s to remember that I am hero?” she said, brighten- 
one of the great ebony chairs, scattering the $ ing, however, under his glance, 
golden flowers, with which it was embroidered, $ “Upon my soul, ma belle mere, I defy any man 
upon its purple cushions. While we have been s to be'unconscious of your presence! He might 


describing the room, a door opened, revealing * as well attempt to ignore the son at noonday l 

an inner chamber filled with the rioh gloom \ But, tell me now, if it is 'not one of your state 
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secrets, what coart tido brought you hither, <; ants from being sent home ignominiously. Be- 
after this sudden fashiotf. I have not half s sides, when did two beautiful'women love each 
slept off my astonishment yet.” ij other?” 

“ I come for your good, as usual.” £ “Beautiful? Nay, George, we are not at 

“I can believe that, for our interests must < court, and, for once, you can venture to be 
always ran together.” \ sincere. Henrietta Maria is in the bloom of 

The lady laughed. “And this is why you \ youth, whilo I-” 

trust me ?” { “ Find a thread or two of silver in this golden 

“What better security can any man have of > hair. What then? It is only.the difference 
good faith than that which springs out of self- s between the blossom and its fruit; the one, 
interest, fair mother?” < shadowy, evanescent, unsatisfactory; the other, 

“None in the world we move in, George. But $ rounded by the sun, rich in flavor, appealing 

you are still young for such thoughts.” j. to-” 

“That is, if we count by years. But a man i; “Hush! hush!” interrupted the mother, blush- 
does not hold favor from one reign to another, •: ing in spite of the hardening life she had led. 
visit foreign courts, and play the deuce with $ “ I would rather hear this from other lips than 
queenly hearts, without gaining experience at $ yours. Besides—it is useless denying it—youth 
least.” <; has a wonderful charm.” 

“But you have another role to play now, $ “And mature beauty a wonderful power, 
George—a difficult and dangerous one. The $ when joined, ns yours is, with an intellect that 
people are beginning to hate you.” s brightens everything it touches.” 

Buckingham threw himself into an easy-chair, $ “Oh, yesl There is assurance in that!” an- 
rending a great hole in the delicate scarf, as he 5 swered the woman, triumphantly. “The brain 
tangled it in the carved work with his arm, and jj that planned your destiny and helped work it 
broke into a peal of laughter. < \ out will outlive her youth, and the beauty of a 

“Let them hate—let them hate!” he cried. \ thousand like her. Yet it is strange, my son, 
“What care I for that!” $ how the heart regrets the poor passing charms 

“Popular hate, once fixed, is a terrible thing, \ as they fade away.” 

George.” . \ “Tush! mother. What have we to do with 

“Oh! but I have met so many terrible things s hearts and regrets? Give us power, wealth, 
since the day you sent me to court to make a $ dominion—hearts are only in the way when 
fortane, with one dashing suit of clothes, and } these things lead one onward.” 
fifty pounds a year, and—and—between us we $ “You will not think so when I tell you that 
may as well speak out—this rather handsome $ the French embassador bas just informed the 
face to back them up with.” ;j king that you will not be accepted as his repre- 

“George, do not be too confident. King s sentative At the court of France.” 

James is no longer alive to make you strong '■ Buckingham started up, his 4^es flashing, 
by his weakness.” % his face fiendish. 

Lady Villiers sat down by her son. Her face $ “What—what! Woman, are you mad to say 

was grave—there was real apprehension in her j this? They dare, they dare-” 

voice. The duke saw this and took her hand, $ He sat down again choking with rage. 

“Have no fear, mother. I lost nothing by s Lady Yilliers laughed, 
the change when Charles became king. He is j “Ah! son, it is difficult getting along without 
stubborn as death when his heart is fixed, and ,< a little trouble from the heart, after all. What 
I hold it entirely.” • \ if Anna of Austria sa>w you now?” 

“I know—I know. But the queen is your \ “Anna of Austria!” 
enemy.” \ “She added a special and private message, 

“Be it so. While she scandalises the court $ entreating that the king should not send yon 
with her temper, I am stronger than the queen. ^ baok to France.” 

Charles must have a confidant in his domestic \ “She did! I thank her mqjesty for announc- 
troubles. I am his confidant and counsellor, j ing to the whole world that she dares not meet 
Do not fear. Her majesty shall still have her s Buckingham. But she shall! I will be reoeived 
outbursts of rage, while we benefit by them.” s in France though I batter my way through the 
“She hates me!” said Lady Yilliers, with a j gates of Paris with English cannon.” 
fierce flash of the eyes. < \ “You would not be so insane!” 

“Of coarse/ For yoa are all-powerful, while J “Insane! I will declare wnr against France 
she has not been able to save her own attend- > at once. They cavil at my power and favor with 
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the king, these English churls. In return I will 
plunge them in a war that shall wrench the last 
farthing from their pockets. They grumble at 
the light taxes Charles imposes; I will grind 
them to the earth! It is high time they should 
learn who is the real king of England.” 

“I fear they are beginning to suspect too 
Itrongly already, George. It was for this I 
came down. Your enemies are organizing in 
force. When parliament meets, there will be a 
powerful effort to disgrace you and foroe the 
king to give you up.” 

Buckingham laughed, a loud, scornful laugh, 
that possessed all the hoarseness of rage. 

“Let them try—let them try!” 

“Would it not be better to conciliate the most 
powerful of our enemies?” urged the mother. 

“Conciliate! No, I defy them. It is thus 
Buckingham tramples down opposition. Never 
warm serpents in your bosom, mothor, while 
you can crush them with your heel!” 

“But have we the power? Remember the 
queen is against us. The king loves her dearly.” 

“It is this love which gives me new strength. 
Had not Charles been occupied with that, he 
would perhaps have been meddling inconve¬ 
niently with public affairs. As it is, I report, 
and he believes; I design, and he acts.” 

Lady Yilliers shook her head. “Our position 
is one of great peril.” 

“ I know it is, but we will tread through it. 
Why, see what has been already done. Our 
kinsfolk hold every place of trust almost in the 
realm. If we have enemies in parliament, have 
we not friends also? I tell you, mother, I will 
have a war with France, and this same parlia¬ 
ment that you dread so shall vote the supplies.” 

Again the lady shook her head and drew a 
deep breath. 

Buckingham turned upon her. 

“Why, mother, have you turned coward at 

last?” 

“Coward? No; but this state of things trou¬ 
bles me. Remember how firmly Somerset was 
seated in power when we hurled him down.” 

“Firmly, tush! Was anything firm under 
tKing James, ihe miserable dotard, the—” 

The lady lifted her hands. 

“ Hush, hush! for heaven's sake hush! Even 
now I tremble over the quicksands we passed.” 

“And for your comfort,” answered the duke, 
“our ruined enemies are close at hand.” 

“What, the Earl and Countess of Somerset?” 

“Even so. I saw ihe lodge, in whloh they 
are spending the summer months, only yester¬ 
day. when the Hunt carried me to the north, 
where you see this Talley at our feet open#.” 


The lady turned pale. 

“Those dangerous people so near?” she whis¬ 
pered, as if afraid of her own voioe. “There 
is peril in it!” 

“ My lady mother, what has come over yen ? 
Peril, peril! this has been your cry all the 
morning. First, I am to dread that pretty 
young termagant, the queen; then parliament, 
and now—these abject Somersets. Bid you 
take a hard journey for no better purpose than 
to persuade your sou into being a coward?” 

Lady Yilliers passed a hand over her fore* 
head. 

“I scarcely know why it was that I came,” 
she said, “save that some unaccountable dread 
fell upon me. Now I understand.” 

“Understand what?” 

“No matter. Let us sweep all these nnplea- 
sant themes aside.” ’ 

“With all my heart.” 

“Now tell me what was your object in coming 
down here? The movement took me by sur¬ 
prise.” 

“I had two objects: the first and foremost 
was to let the king know what it is to be with¬ 
out mo to plan and think'for him. The next, I 
wished to establish some personal popularity 
here while promulgating an idea of the king’s 
supremacy among the country folks. My people 
are at work already. The principal clergyman 
in the district is already won over; and if you 
will condescend so far, we shall hear the first 
fruits of his conversion in a manifold sermon 
next Sunday.” 

“That is wisely done!” exclaimed the lady. 

Buckingham walked up and down the room, 
paused before the window a moment, and came 
slowly back as if he had been pondering some¬ 
thing in his miod which was rather difficult of 
expression. 

“I am glad my efforts please you,” be said, 
looking down on the red rosettes which orna¬ 
mented his shoes, as he spoke; “and this re¬ 
minds me that I may have a favor to ask.” 

Lady Yilliers looked surprised. “There can 
be no favors between us, George. Wha| is it 
you desire of me?” 

“Nothing just now. Only It seemed to me 
that, for the Beoond lady in the kingdom, you 
have traveled down here with a soant retinue 
of ladies; the mother of Buckingham should 
have come better attended.” 

“ I started in haste, and only brought those 
who could be seated in the carriage; but surely 
you will find them enough.” 

“I do not know; but if not, the fault can. 
soon be amended.” 
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The lady drew a deep breath, and a smile set¬ 
tled on her lip. Whatever her thoughts were 
she was not inelined to express them, but broke 
into an entirely new subject. “You have for¬ 
gotten the duchess/’ she said. 

“With all my heart, if you would let me.” 

The mother smiled. She had at first been a 
little jealous of the young Duchess of Bucking¬ 
ham, but that feeling had passed away. Still 
the duke’s open indifference to his young wife 
rather pleased her thftn otherwise. 

“She sent a world of love!” 

“There is but one thing in her power to send 
that could give me pleasure.” 

“And what is that?” 

Before Buckingham could answer, the clatter 
of horses’ feet on the pavement below broke up 
the conversation, and both mother and son went 
eagerly to the open window. 

A courier, covered with dust, was dismounting 
from his horse before the great entrance. 

A few moments and a page entered bearing 
despatches. Buckingham tore them open and 
read eagerly. It was evident that his mother’s 
apprehensions bad affected him, for his bands 
shook as he broke the seal, and a rigid expres¬ 
sion stiffened his lips. But all at once his brow 
cleared, and bis red lips parted with a triumph¬ 
ant smile. 

“Bead that/’ he cried, tossing the despatches 
iato bis mother’s lap, “and see who reigns, this 
young queen or Buckingham.” 

Lady Villiers took up the parchment. A small 
package had fallen among the velvet folds of 
her dress where they swept the floor, but she 
did not beed that. 

“Your dachess appointed lady in waiting to 
her majesty!” she exclaimed, while the hot 
crimson surged over her face. “That is the 
only appointment I ever asked or would have 
taken.” 

“And the only one I would not permit you 
to accept.” 

“Indeed!” 

The exclamation was haughty almost to Inso¬ 
lence, and flashes of fire shot from those large 
gray eyes. 

“Indeed! And may I ask a reason?” 

“Certainly. You are too impetuous for a 
spy—which Is what we want—on the queen, 
and far too valuable as a counsellor for Buck¬ 
ingham to restrict your liberty, or fritter away 
your mind in the petty details of her majesty’s 
toilet or state chamber; whereas her grace is 
just fitted for such duties. Rejoice with me 
thst she bss the place. It has been a sore 
struggle with the king, I fan soe that, and a 
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< signal triumph over Henrietta Maria, who hates 
\ everything that bears my name. I have not 
$ had better news in many a day.” 

$ Lady Villiers was but half : appeased by this 
$ compliment. She was far too grasping for any 
^ thought of pleasure in the advancement of an- 
j other, even though her own interests were not 
' affected by it. Casting her eyes gloomily down- 
$ ward, she saw the package that bad fallen at 
J her feet. A delicate parcel, carefully sealed 
ij and bound together after an almost exploded 
fashion, with a scarlet band of floss silk. She 
v took it up, glanced at the address, and tossed 
$ it toward her son, exclaiming contemptuously, 

$ “It is her writing.” 

s The duke caught the package, glanced at the 
$ writing, and flung it back. 

$ “It is far too bulky,” he said, “you shall 
$ read it for me.” 

* Coarse and unfeeling as this wns, it pleased 
$ the woman before him; and with a sneer that 
v clouded all the beauty of her face, she broke 
S the Beal, tore at the silk with her teeth, and 
n began to read the gentle expressions of affec- 
$ tion which were only intended for a husband’s 
5 eye. When half through she cast the delicate 
s parchment aside. 

£ “Nothing but love, and love poetry,” she 
\ said, with cold disdain. “I wonder how you 
s oan encourage her in such absurdities.’’ 

$ “But what docs she say about her appoint- 

I ment in the queen’s household?” 

“Nothing, only to regret it, because the du¬ 
ties will take her so much from your society.” 
s “Tush! Has she nothing better than that to 
\ say?” 

> “Read it for yourself,” said the mother, 
s pointing to the letter which had caught a gust 
v of air from the window, and was fluttering like 
^ a white dove over the floor; “but not here, I am 
< weary of these follies, and my women are wait- 
$ ing for orders. What are we to do with our- 
$ selves, I wonder? There should be good sport 
s in the forest-, but that would be throwing away 
$ time; you are seeking popularity in the district. 

$ How can I help you?” 

>. “In fifty ways.” 

\ “Well, one at once.” 

i The duke seemed a little embarrassed, an 

s 

s unusual thing when talking with his mother. 

$ “Well,” he said, at last, “the first thing is 
ii to conciliate the good clergyman, and bring 
$ him oat boldly in the royAl cause.” 

$ “I thought he was won.” 

^ “And so he is, but there must be some re- 
s tura of favors by which his enthusiasm may be 
t kept up.” 
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“Is his living a poor one then? Must we tax 
some of his rich neighbors in order to bribe him ?” 

“That would never do. The good man cares 
as little for mopey as the rooks that haunt his 
church tower.” 

“What does he care for then?” 

“His family, his—his daughters! For them 
he is ambitious!” 

There was a slight flush on the duke’s face 
as he made this answer. An unpleasant smile 
had been creeping over the features of the 
mother, as she asked these oareless questions, 
which now broke triumphantly over her whole 
face. 

“His daughters? Well, what of them? Shall 
I give them each a necklace?” 

Tho duke made an impatient gesture with his 
hand. 

“Mother, I will neither be mocked nor 
thwarted! Wear that look a moment longer, 
and I shall hate you!” 

“You dared not have Bpoken to me so once!” 
she cried, passionately. 

“Perhaps not. Then you were the master¬ 
spirit; now-” 

“Well, now?” 

Her eyes flashed, her lips grew white. 

“Now I am no longer the tool by which you 
worked a safe way to power, but the power 
itself. I did not quarrel with you then. Do 
not quarrel with me now.” 

“Ungrateful boy!” 

Those proud eyes filled with tears; for the 
woman could find tears when her own soul was 
wounded—seldom else. 

Tho duke was not old enough to be altogether 
devoid of feeling, and he might not have loved 
a better woman half so well as he loved this 
haughty being, who was still flashing anger on 
him through her tears. She had been faithful 
to him and his interests, however treaoherous 
to others. 

He went up to her, with a look of serious 
oontrition, so graceful that a glow of motherly 
pride answered it spite of herself. 

“Mother!” 

Her head fell forward on his shoulder. 

“Spare me, George. There is not another 
person in the wide world can bring this pain to 
my heart. Do not strike me again on this one 
weak spot. The anguish is terrible!”- 

He kissed her on the forehead with exquisite 
tenderness; for he, too, had one holy place left 
ttnsoilcd in his nature. 

“Are we friends now, belle mereV* 

“Tell me your wishes, and I will do them, 
George—right or wrong, I will do them!” 


Her gentleness shamed the evil purpose but 
half shadowed forth in his heart. So he kissed 
her again in silence and went away for one half- 
hour a better man than he bad been. 

The water which God gives us iB pure, though 
a thousand poisonous things spring up from the 
same soil; and the crystal waves of true feeling 
will sometimes gush up from the most selfish 


CHAPTER IV. 

For several days the rector of Enowl-Ash 
had been almost entirely shut up in his own 
room. He scarcely came forth to eat, and could 
only be persuaded to swallow a crust and a glass 
of wine when they were forced upon him by the 
housekeeper or one of his daughters. So deeply 
was he absorbed in tho one great subject, that 
Randal now and then expressed a little regret 
that he had been so precipitate in burying the 
rook, as he was very sure that his uncle would 
have picked its tough bones without the least 
danger of discovery; and he did not feel quite 
sure that his secret was safe under the moss of 
the ruins. 

Late at night and early in the morning the 
good man sat buried in thought, or* writing 
with the passionate earnestness which can only 
be expected of reticent natures like his, when 
they once put brain and conscience into a 
work. 

Barbara, too, was strangely silent, and spent 
most of her time in her own room. Bessie saw 
that she looked downcast and heavy-eyed, as if 
her sleep was disturbed, perhaps, with bitter 
tears in tho night. 

It was strange how little a thing had broken 
up tho happy monotony of those young girls’ 
lives! How completely they had been thrown 
apart by the strange thoughts that haunted the 
bosom of each, self-centering the attention, and 
leaving dangerous things to creep in between 
them! 

A case of conscience was before Barbara, 
torturing her gentle heart, and taking all the 
color from her cheek. A cloud had gathered 
over her, and she knew, in the depths of her 
soul, that it must grow broader and blacker till 
—oh! that she must not fathom! What would 
the end be? Would it leave her stranded, far 
away from her lover, or drift her off from the 
holy shelter of her father’s roof? 

Poor girl! She had few thoughts to give her 
sister in these days. Trouble was a new thing 
to her, and the aching pain at her heart mad* 
her blind to everything else. 
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The rector had said nothing on the subject $ flower from the grass, at one moment, or began 
which so completely absorbed him, not even to $ chattering, in a low voice, to Randal, who car- 
Birbara, with whom he sometimes loved to talk \ ned her prayer-book, the next—smiling, and 
of the quaint ideas that he gathered from his $ brightening everything around her like a beam 
great black-letter tomes. The sweet girl knew $ of sunshine. 

that he was very busy, and not so calm as was ? In those times, a service on the Sabbath day 
usual with him while meditating over his ser- $ was the great event to which the whole neigh- 
mons. She noticed that there was a continuous ij borhood looked. Saint days had gradually gone 
fire of excitement in his eyes, and a red spot jj out of fashion since the eighth Henry, and but 
on either cheek, unlike anything she had seen ij few causes of popular gathering existed, except 
before. All this gave her vague uneasiness. ' those which brought the people within the holy 
It seemed as if all at once the inmates of that jj walls of some sanctuary. 

house had grown strange to each other. ^ I have said that the rector of Knowl-Ash was 

Cromwell oame to the house onoe during the £ an eloquent and popular man. Thus people 
week, but his usual grave habits were broken < came from far and wide to hear the beautiful 
up. He was sinister, watchful, and bitter of : thoughts that seemed to be a divine growth of 
speech. It seemed as if the very floor across £ his solitary meditations. There was something 
which Buckingham had walked was hateful to $ about this man # so simple, so exquisitely pas- 
hiss. He repulsed Bessie rudely when she came $ toral, that it won an influence almost sacred 
to him, with her cheerful greeting, and begun ij over the hearts of those who gathered to hear 
to talk of the hunting-party, and the heaps of ji him on the Sabbath day. Nor was he unmindful 
game it had left behind. As for Randal, when of their sorrows or their trials. The rector might 
he came in, beaming and triumphant, with the $ forget himself, and the happy ones of his own 
matchlock in lus hand, and his beautiful chest- $ household, but he never neglected the suffering 
nut hair drooping in ringlets to his shoulder, $ among his people, and recognized every face, 
Cromwell set his teeth firmly together and re- $ that greeted him, with blessings, with wakeful 
fused his hand to the lad. $ interest. His heart and intellect sometimes 

All this troubled poor Barbara in the depths $ appeared to bo wid$ apart, but they always 
of her sensitive nature. <She saw that trouble $ worked in harmony. 

was coming, that a season of sore tTial lay be- ^ The good man was in some of those sacred 
fore her. She grew timid in her lover’s pre- jj nooks known to the English churches in those 
sence, and saw him depart with a sensation of ij days, asking God, in singleness of heart, to 
mingled sadness and relief. ^ bless the work he was entering upon that day. 

Thus the week wore on, and the morning of s Perhaps ho did not fully realize the political 
a dull, heavily clouded Sabbath day oame. There } importance of the step he was taking, but its 
had been rain in the night, and heavy mists " moral import no man could understand bet- 
floated over the landscape, shutting out the dis- jj ter. Next to God, he held the divine right of 
tant castle, and shrouding the ruins with ghostly $ kings in reverence. His anointed sovereign was 
gray, through which you could see spectral out- head of the church he served, and so far as 
lines of the broken architecture so faintly that s an earthly mortal could be a representative of 
it seemed vanishing into mist also. £ divine power. This he solemnly believed, and 

The apple-orchard was heavy with rain, which \ this was to be the great foundation-stono of a 
had beaten off its blossoms till the wet grass jj discourse which he had pondered over and over 
seemed covered with snow-flakes, and a little $ all the week. 

way off the gray church seemed frozen and cold !» The congregation came in—lord, squire, and 
sader its garniture of dripping ivy. The rain jj peasant, all grave and solemn, as became the 
had ceased, but over the dark earth, and through ij occasion. In that ohuroh the distinctions of 
these clouds of floating mist, the rector’s family <; caste were less regarded thnn in any other 
went to the church. The good man had gone out ) place. The lady was more richly dressed, it 
early. I think, to find a more sacred spot in which \ is true, and trod the sacred aisle more proudly 
to offer up prayer to God on the duty he was $ than the peasant’s wife, perhaps, when she first 
about to perform. Barbara and Bessie walked i> entered; but there was something in tho pure 
together—the one quiet, the other subduing her !; voice and tender religious teachings of tho 
high spirits and making vain efforts to keep < preacher which rebuked this pride and sent 
pace decorously with her sister. But, spite of ij them forth equalized by one common humanity, 
her efforts, the bright spirit within would peep $ This Sabbath, however, was marked with more 
forth, and she darted aside to snatch a wild ^ excitement than usual. It had been rumored 
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that the Duke of Buckingham, and Ladj Vil- 
liers, his mother, would be present at the ser¬ 
vice, that day, and many a strange face ap¬ 
peared in the congregation, drawn from a 
distance by the rumor. 

This rumor it was, I think, which made Bes¬ 
sie Westburn so restless on her walk to the 
church. In her whispers with Randal, the duke 
was often mentioned. Would he bow to them? 
Perhaps be might pause before the whole con¬ 
gregation, as it came out, to inquire how Ran¬ 
dal liked his gun, or if Bessie had suffered no¬ 
thing from her ramble in the orchard. 

All this time Barbara was lost in sad, heavy 
thoughts, and entered the church with a weary 
«igh. 

The edifice was full. Garments of heavy 
stuff and rich silks rustled wfthin. Wet ivy, 
which a rising wind had begun to stir, rustled 
without. The usual still repose was all broken 
up. The audience looked eager and restless. 
At the slightest noise all eyes were turned to 
the door, bright with expectation. 

While this excitement lasted, two or three 
men came up the aisle in a group. They were 
plainly dressed, and wore no curls. Indeed, so 
closely was the hair cut to those large heads, 
that it might have been ,a subject of remark 
but that the public interest was all turned in 
another direction. One of these men was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

There were no seats unoccupied, so this group 
of men stood together in a stern, gloomy knot, 
with their eyes also turned upon the door. 

It came at last, the heavy wheels of a car¬ 
riage grinding along the highway, and sending 
forth its hoarse grating sounds above the clatter 
of hoofs made by a cavalcade of horsemen that 
Burrounded it. It drew up before the church; 
four pair of smoking black horses pawed the 
turf and tossed their beautiful heads, as the side 
curtain was lifted, revealing three cushioned 
seats filled with ladies. Imagine an emigrant 
wagon covered with leather and trecked out 
with a coat of arms and rude gilding. This was 
the traveling conveyance of high born lords and 
ladies in the times we write of. 

First a lady stepped out, tall, commanding, 
and still wonderfully beautiful. The hair which 
waved under her coif of purple velvet was thick 
and golden; a soft color bloomed in her cheeks; 
her gray eyes brightened; her lips curved with 
a smile, for she felt the wondering homage that 
followed her lightest movement. When Hen¬ 
rietta Maria was not present, the mother of 
Buckingham forgot that she was less than a 
queen. 


Other ladies followed: some young, and of 
more or less loveliness, but they passed almost 
unheeded in the presence of this really power¬ 
ful woman. The duke had dismounted from 
his horse and led his mother into the church. 
The grace and respectful homage of this move¬ 
ment was followed by murmurs of admiration, 
by a crowd of country people who had lingered 
outside; but under their exclamations came up 
a low growl of discontent. On looking close, 
you saw that a large number of these loiterers 
had short hair and garments of a peculiar 
fashion. 

Buckingham, with the little court that sur¬ 
rounded him at the oastle, entered the church. 
Curtained seats had been set apart for him, 
and into one of these Lady Villiers swept her 
stiff brocade rustling in every amber flower, and 
the ropes of pearls rattling on her stomacher. 
There was a little tumult in the church, and 
this pleased my lady, for in such commotions 
her vanity reveled. She turned her handsome 
face on the audience, a smile brooded on it— 
one of those smiles that win hearts when they 
meet the eye. Then she settled gracefully down 
among her cushions, and shrouded her face with, 
a graceful movement of devotion. 

Just then the minister came in through a side 
door and moved toward his desk. Everything 
was still on the instant. Eyes that had been 
turned eagerly on the duke’s party, were now 
lifted, in solemn reverence, to the man of God; 
the tinsel of admiration gave way to the pure 
gold of profound respect. 

The rector did give one quiet glance to the 
ducal party as he opened the Bible on his desk. 
Perhaps a thrill of pride passed into his bosom, 
but it was a gentle, harmless feeling, that 
melted away in thankfulness that his poor 
church should be deemed worthy of so great 
an honor. 

Then he lifted bis voioe in prayer, and after 
that came the eloquent words from his lips, 
which were to scatter dragon’s teeth among his 
happy flock. 

Had that good man dreamed that he was 
preaching a political sermon, that his honest, 
simple words might lead to bloodshed, he would 
have died there at his sacred desk rather than 
have uttered them. 

When the heart is in a subject, eloquence is a 
natural result. Never since those walls were 
laid bad they echoed to more thrilling lan¬ 
guage, or arguments that were so completely 
the growth of high principle. Most of the 
audience were loyal, and & law-abiding people, 
who went heart and bouI with the minister in 
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his great idea; but a few seemed restive and s After Cromwell left, there was a gradual 
ill at ease. Some quickly left the church, and $ dropping off of the congregation. Men stole 
others listened with stern, white faces, struck $ out singly, keeping as much as possible in the 
dumb by the coarse the minister was taking, s shadows; but they went; and every footstep, as 
The group we have mentioned, of which Crom- $ it stole along, left a now pang with Barbara 
well was the center, drew close together in the ^ Westburn. 

aisle and looked sternly into each other’s eyes > When this momentous day’s service was over, 
as the sermon went on. At the end of a sen- jj a considerable concourse of persons had gath- 
fence more powerful than another, Cromwell s ered in front of the church, not to see Lady 
was seen to clench his hand, while his lips were s Villiers, when she passed back to her carriage, 
closed more and more tightly, till their coarse $ as others had done in the morning, but to con** 
heaviness was lost in the fierce even pressure. $ fer in low voices, and mutter the discontent 
At last his rude endurance gave way, and, cast- $ they had not yet found courage to express 
ing a stern glance back at the earnest speaker, $ aloud. When the duke came forth, leading his 
he left the church. Those who stood near fol- s mother with great show of respect, these per** 
lowed him, and the tramp of their heavy shoes } sons drew back and stood close together, offer- 
sounded defiantly in the holy edifioe. \ ing no token of respect, but scowling on the 

The rector paused, disturbed by the noise. A < show with their bent brows, 
look of troubled surprise broke over his face, $ The duke cast a careless glance of defiance 
and he watched his daughter’s betrothed with j that way, ajid, speaking to one of his people, 
a bewildered look till he disappeared. Then \ said, “ Drive those churls back. See you not 
he turned to the great subject again, and threw j they stand in the way of my horses?” 
his soul into it, forgetting the disturbance. ^ The page thus addressed contented his valor 
Barbara had listened and seen. Her father’s \ by walking toward the group and back again, 
sermon she bad been in some degree prepared > muttering something under his breath about an 
for, and, in truth, it met a loyal echo in her | earl’s son being no bailiff; while the knot of 
own heart; bnt every-word fell upon her like s men kept their ground, scowling back defiance 
the link of an iron chain which was to separate $ on the young court gallant and his master as 
her from the man who stood so gloomily in the s well. 

aisle, and whose face she could not look uppn s Lady Villiers lingered by the carriage, but 
without a spasm of pain. She saw the clenched $ refused to enter it until the rector Bhould come 
hand, the swarthy crimson burning fiercer and ^ forth. In the name of her royal Mistress, Queen 
fiercer on his forehead, and her young heart ^ Henrietta, she wished to thank him for the right 
sunk within her. Those fierce passions in that ^ loyal sermon which he had given them, 
sacred place! Had it already come to that? Did ^ This was said in a sweet, patronizing voice, 
be dare so rudely to condemn her father, a man that filled a portion of those who stood about 
so truly good that no human creature had ven- $ with admiration; but the group around Crom- 
tured to question anything he did or said up to s well, taking example by his gesture \)f disgust, 
that hour? Could he listen to that eloquent s left the crowd which grew denser every mo- 
voice and not be convinced? $ ment, and moved off in a body toward the dis- 

Wben Cromwell gave that fierce start and ^ tant ruins, 
went out of the church, treading his way as if \ “Here,” said ^romwell, dashing his foot 
the sacred edifice had been a stable, a quick > against the Druid font, “here I, for one, spurn 
•ob broke from her lips, and she bowed her i; and defy the doctrines we have heard this day. 
head in utter humiliation, nor dared to look in s As I thrust aside this- broken relic of past 
her father’s face again during the entire sermon, i; superstition, so do I condemn all doctrines that 
Buckingham had watched all this from the i have not the rights of the people for their foun- 
luxurious cushions of his seat. He had kept ^ dation. Neighbors, this popinjay duke with his 
his smiling eyes fixed on Cromwell from the $ ribbons, shoe-buckles, and diamond garters—all 
Boment that scowl of fierce defiance came to !; the price of his early shame—has come down 
hi* face. Twice he saw him start and bend s here to wring gold from our pouches without 
forward, as if to hurl back an indignant pro- \ right of law and in defiance of parliament. The 
test against the discourse. Then came the | sermon we heard to day is the first step in this 
silent outburst and rude retreat, when the \ stupendous iniquity. Let us crush the whole 
duke’s smile turned to a burning glow, and he j design here in the hour of its birth. I would 
too clenched a white band among the silken f denounce it though King Charles stood at my 
ornaments of his dress. i elbow.” 
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These bold words were followed by exolama- i; What have we done, neighbors, that two such 
tions of accordance from the group of men that!; men as Somerset and Buckingham should cum- 
listened. Cromwell went on. «! ber our district?” 

‘‘Hitherto,” he said, “the people of this die- \ Cromwell spoke vehemently. The caution, 
triot have felt little of the ploughshare that is $ which marked Mb after-life, was forgotten here, 
tearing up the rest of the land; but the earth s or, perhaps, it prompted this very address. The 
under our feet begins to tremble—no wonder— ^ audience was ready and prepared to follow him. 
while it is compelled to support this tinseled J The occasion might never arise again. His pas- 
monster of the court. Last week he was twice $ sion burned fiercely, but an acute intellect con- 
closeted with our rector—you see how his evil $ trolled even that. When Cromwell was angry, 
work prospers. The very sanctuaries of our s in any time of his life, it was always when 
worship are turned over to his cause. Our $ anger was the best weapon to be used. He 
ministers become the tools of his rapine. Who $ wished no influence to win over the men who 
is this man they call the Duke of Buokingham, J listened, and went to work boldly, 
this creature who comes here for our harm, ^ “Henceforth,” he said, “I belong to ft new 
half-popinjay, half-tyrant? What is his origin? $ church and a new party. The son of James 
What has been his progress? I will tell you. ^ the First is not king—it is this tyrant, minion. 
This woman, whom wo saw but now, with the $ Buckingham, who controls the free people of 
golden hair and evil eyes, was poor and widowed. S England. It is not King Charles we denounce. 
She had two possessions in the .world—her \ but his father’s degraded favorite.” 
beauty, and her son. Somerset was King James’ '< While he was speaking, Cromwell stood by 
favorite then, and ruled all England. But while s the broken wall from which Bessie had leaped 
the king's favor lasts, who dares defy a royal to secure the duke’s truant cap. He paused to 
favorite? No one. This woman was both wise $ draw breath. 

and cunning. She attacked no one, but began s “This duke-” he continued. 

to undermine and plot all the while, that her j* That moment a figure came out from behind 
son should gain the vile eminence of this ^ the wall, followed by half a dozen others, some 
Somerset. He did attain it, by $uch means as \ laughing with ill-suppressed mirth, some pale 
ouly a base boy and worthless woman could $ with terror, and the foremost of all wearing a 
have used. You know the fate of Somerset, ^ snyle of sneering bitterness that made even 
and of the infamous dame who calls him hus- $ Cromwell recoil a pace backward, as if he had 
band. Yonder against the sky, if this miserable $ suddenly trod on a serpent, 
fog would permit, you might see the walls of ^ Not a word was spoken, but, with a low bow. 
their voluntary prison. On the other hand loom \ and that smile transfiguring bis features, the 
up the battlements of a stronghold which the in- \ Duke of Buckingham moved on. 
fatuated king has given to his father’s favorite, j (to be continued.) 

GOING. 

BY MARIAN WINSLOW. 


Going away—going away! 

’Tis the chorus sad of a sad refrain— 

And a shadow creeps over my heart today, 

As I softly murmur this broken strain: 

Going away 1 

Going away from yonr childhood’s home, 

Bidding farewell to your childhood’s friends, 
And a long good-by to the old hearth-stone— 

Oh I say, will not grief with your gladness blend, 
When you go away? 


Going away —and the sun will shine \ 

Just os brightly when you are gone, s 

The green leaves flutter, the wild flowers twine, ^ 

The river dance brightly on and on, £ 

Though you’ve gone away. < 

But sunlight may glance, the green leave* fell, I 

The river dash on to the sea— > 


A palling shadow creeps over them all, 

For all sing the samo sad Bong to me: 

Going away! 

Going away where the cannon’s ring 
Breathes of famo, as yon onward roam, 

And you will forget, ’mid the battle’s din, 

That hearts are desolate here at home, 

When you go away. 

Going away—but do not think 
That “absence will conquer” lnngsyn* love; 
Though bitter the fount where the heart must drink. 
Yet hope ever prayerfully looketh above— 

Though you go away. 

Going away—going away I 
’Tis a mournful dirge, and the echo clings 
Round every thought I have had to-dny— 

And it eigheth yet o’er my sad heart-strings: 

Going away I 
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NEEDL E-B 0 0 K. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Matiualb.— Some pieces of dark green velvet j Cut a piece of pasteboard the size and shape 
i&diilk; 1 bunch of gold beads; 1$ yards of fine 5 seen in the design. Cover the upper side with 
taUion, or gold thread; 1 skein of green embroi- < the green velvet, the under side with the silk, 
dcrjrilk. ' The edge and reining of the leaf is to be done 

V«i. suit .—16 288 
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CROCHET SILK TRIMMING. 


in one half embroidery, the other half bullion, 
or gold thread, if the bullion cannot be pro¬ 
cured. To sew on the bullion, it must be cut 
the required length and then threaded, after¬ 
ward sew it at intervals as indicated by the 
black stitches in the design. Thread the beads 
and dispose of them around the edge. Cover a 
second piece of the same Bize with green silk 


; for the under part. Cut several pieces of white 
s flannel a size smaller for the inside of the case. 
' The handle and ornament are of leather work: 
\ or the handle may be made of wire and closely 
s wound with brown Bilk, dispensing with the 
$ ornament if you please. This design may also 
^ be used for a Pen-wiper, substituting some black 
% cloth in the place of the flannel. 


CROCHET SILK TRIMMING. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Black crochet silk and a steel £ 
crochet needle. Ornaments in passementerie { 
are now so much the fashion, that we think our 
readers will be glad to know the way in which s 
they can imitate them themselves in crochet s 
work. Thus they will be able to complete a $ 
very pretty, lasting, and fashionable trimming ^ 
for a mantle, a jacket, or a dress at very little $ 
cost; it is also a very easy and Amusing sort of s 
work. First cut out in cardboard the exterior 
outline of the heart-shaped pattern, the center ij 
of which is filled with network; over this founda- ^ 

t s 

tion in cardboard work in close double crochet, s 
so as to cover it entirely; the cardboard outline | 
must be a quarter of an inch wide all round; ^ 
the network in the center is made by first fixing $ 
the Bilk in slanting lines, and then crossing ^ 
them over. A sufficient number of these hearts < 
being prepared, they must be joined together; ^ 
the trimming round the bottom must be worked; > 


it'consists of two rows of alternate loops in 
crochet, of 5 chain stitches each. The lacework 
at the top of the ornament is worked in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—1st row: * 1 stitch of treble 
crochet, 12 chain, 3 double crochet, 12 chain, 1 
treble crochet, 7 chain, repeat from *. The 3 
stitches of double crochet are worked over the 
center point of the heart; the stitches of treble 
crochet on each side. 2nd row: Always alter¬ 
nately 1 treble crochet, 3 chain. 3rd row: * On 
the stitch of treble crochet placed over the same 
stitch in the first row work 4 stitches of double 
crochet, between each of which work 7 chain, 
so as to form 3 loops. After the 4th stitch of 
double crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
next stitch, 5 ohain, 1 double crochet in the 
next treble orochet stitch, I chain, repeat from 
*. The 3 loops must be repeated three times 
between each heart. 4th row: * In the first of 
the three loops, 2 double crochet, with 4 chain 
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between, then 1 chain; the same in next loop, ^and be made into a shoulder-piece ornament. 
For the third loop, 2 double crochet more with j consisting of three hearts (the middle one being 
4 chain between, then 2 chain, repeat from *. ( somewhat larger) trimmed with fringe. 

This trimming may be finished off by a fringe, $ 


BABY'S SHOE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Fob a child several months old, cut out of $ button in the center. A piece of morocco from 
either scarlet, blue, drab, or scarlet French $ the shoemaker for the sole; line it with flannel, 
merino; line with fine flannel, and bind with s and bind also with ribbon. Then seam inside 
ribbon all round.* Make holes down the front, \ and turn out. 
and finish with ribbon rosette and a little pearl $' 




Thb material is white cotton velvet, or salun, j flat lay them on your mat; they must be damped 
as it is called. Cut out the mats the size you $ to make them lie well. For a mat two good- 
require, and produoe the impression in the fol- $ sized leaves are generally enough, and if put so 
lowing manner:—Gather nice shaped, well-in- i; that the stems cross, they fill up quite enough, 
dented fern-leaves—or, indeed, any other kind ji Then rub Indian ink very thick on a saucer, 
will do, especially hemlock; and they must not \ take a hard nail-brush, dip it in the ink, and, 
be heavy, but well marked with indentations— \ with a fine pocket-comb, squirt it on the mat, 
press them in a heavy book, and when perfectly * being oareful to hold the light part toward jm u. 
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and squirting it very fine. It must be nicely n heavy. When dry and well pressed remove the 
shaded: quite dark at the bottom, and quite $ leaves, and the impression ought to be clear 
light at the top. When dark enough lay it (not s and distinct. Very pretty watch-pockets, mats, 
removing the leaves) between two sheets of $ lamp-stands, etc., can also be made in this 
blotting paper, and press it with something ^ manner. 


BRAIDED SOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

This Cushion', the illustration for which is $ done in gold braid. Yellow floss braid may be 
given in the front of the number, may be braided '< substituted, if preferred—it is much less expen- 
either on velvet or merino, (or even cloth,) of i; sive and looks very pretty, 
any color to suit the taste. The braiding i9 $ 


BASKET PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Red, bine, and white cloth; j and some bullion, are required to make this 

•mall basket, o nrettv and useful affair. 


- --- - » >--- 

Rhite opaque and jet beads; a small basket, j pretty and useful affair. 
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238 BORDERS IN CARREAU 8TITCH. 


Procure a small and fine willow basket of 
the size and shape seen in the design. Around 
the outside edge of the basket place two frills 
of cloth cut in points. The lower frill is of 
the red cloth, the upper one white. Embroi¬ 
der the red piece with the white beads, sew¬ 
ing one in each small point. The larger spots 
ore done in bullion or gold thread. The 
upper frill embroider with the jet beads in 
the same way. Around the extreme edge of 
the basket is placed six rows of bullion in 
festoons, fastened with the black and white 
beads. The inside, or Pen-wiper, is to be 
made of alternate pieces of red, blue, and 
white cloth, cut in pieces of the accompany¬ 
ing size and shape. Fold as seen in the bas¬ 
ket, ancl arrango in rows of red, white, and 
v, ue, stuffing the basket just about half-way. 



BORDERS IN CARREAU STITCH. 


BY MBS. JANK WEAVER. 



This stitch is a novelty in point Rune; it may < made over two threads of the canvas, and eaek 
be worked on alpaca, French merino silk, or \ carreau or square , is formed by four stitches— 
linsey, and is employed to ornament dresses, i two stitches taken across the canvas, and two 
A piece of canvas must be sewn on the part of > taken the long way. To render this work more 
the dress to be embroidered; the stitches are \ easy, our engravings show a part of the border 
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on the canvas, and a part on the material, such ^ the size of the canvas must be altered. For the 
as it is, when, the embroidery being completed, J body and sleeves the canvas should be much 
the threads of the canvas are taken off by cut- $ smaller than that round the skirt. These bor- 
ting them at different places and pulling them ^ ders can also be worked in chain stitch for 
gently away. Both patterns aro embroidered s dresses in cashmere or silk; in that case they 
in one color; red. It will be understood that, \ should be drawn on the material, and no canvas 
in order to have these borders larger or smaller, s need be employed. 


LADIES' ANKLET. 

BT E MIL Y H. MAT. 



W» vary our department, this month, by j 
giving a pattern and diagram for a lady’s ank- \ 
let, a useful article just coming into fashion. \ 
The anklet is to be worn juBt above the boot, < 
and is made of kid, lined with flannel, the \ 
whole bound with galloon. Where it fastens l 



on the outside of tho ankle, it may either hare 
eyelets put in, and laced on buttons and loops 
of gum elastic. 

We give a diagram of the anklet with the 
dimensions to fit a lady of medium sue. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 












CROCHET ANTI -MACASSAR 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVE B. 



This style of crochet in medallions is now ex- £ and many other things too numerous to men- 
ccedingly fashionable, and, besides being very > tion. To work it, proceed in the following man- 
light and effeotive, has the advantage of being \ ner:—Make a chain of 16 stitches, close in a 
easily executed. It is, of course, useful for > round with a plain stitch. 1st row: 1 long, 1 
many other purposes besides an Anti-macassar, \ chain, 1 long, 1 chain, 1 long (these 3 long to 
being suitable for pin-cushions, bread-cloths, i be worked in successive loops), 8 chain, miss 1, 
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repeat 3 times more. 2nd row : 1 long, 1 chain, * row. 3rd row: Double crochet on back stitches 

1 long, 1 chain, 1 long on the top of 3 long of s of 1st row. 4th row: Double crochet on front 
1st row, 1 chain, 6 long into loop formed by 8 s stitches of last row. 6th row: Double crochet 
chain of last row, 6 chain, 6 long into same 8 ^ on back stitches of 3rd row. Gth row: Double 
chain, 1 chain; repeat, 3rd row: 1 double s crochet on front stitches of last row. 7th row: 
crochet on top of center of the 3 long of last s Double crochet on back stitches of 5th row. 8th 
row, 6 chain, 1 long into corner, 6 chain of last row: Double crochet on front stitches of last 
row, 2 chain, 1 long into same, 2 chain, 1 long l row. 9th row: Double crochet on back stitches 
into same, 8 chain, 1 long into same, 2 chain, 1 ;* of 7th row. 10th row: 12 chain, 1 plain into 
long into same, 2 chain, 1 long into same, 0 i oth loop from hook, 12 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
chain; repeat. 4th row: 1 double crochet on \ loop from hook, 7 chain, miss 3 stitches of last 
double crochet of last row, 6 chain, 1 long into $ row, 1 double crochet in the 4th stitch; repeat 
1st 2 ehain of last row, 2 chain, 1 long into next ;; to the end of the row, when there will be 12 

2 chain, 6 long, 6 chain, 6 long (these 12 long \ loops. 11th row: 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
to be worked into corner space), 2 chain, 1 long jj chain from hook, 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
into next 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 long into next 2 >, chain from hook, 10 chain, 1 plain into 5th 
chain, 6 chain; repeat. 6th row: 1 double $ chain from hook, 6 chain, 1 double crochet into 
crochet on double crochet of last row, 6 chain, $ large loop (between the minor loops) of last 
1 long into 1st 2 chain of last row, 2 chain, 1 s row: repeat and fasten off. These medallions 
long into next 2 chain, 2 chain, 4 long com- \ must be joined to the diamonds by the 7th stitch 
Rearing on 2nd long of last row, 2 chain (2 \ of every 2nd 10th chain in the last round, as in 
long,6 chain, 2 long), these 4 long to be worked J pattern given. When the Anti-macassar is the 
into corner space, 2 chain, 4 long commencing ^ size required, work half a medallion, the same 
on 2nd long of last row, 2 chain, 1 long into £ as the raised rose medallion, commencing with 
next 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 long into next 2 chain, J a chain of eight stitches, and working backward 
0 chain; repeat. Gth row: Doable crochet into i> and forward instead of round, and making 6 
every glitch. The 2nd diamond to be worked s loops instead of 12 in 10th row; join these in 
the same as 1st, joining at the corner as shown like manner on the outside of the diamonds, 
in the engraving. For the raised rose medal- \ making the work straight; .then work round the 
lion, make a chain of 13 stitches; close in a •) Anti-macnssar a row, thus—5 chain, miss 2, 1 
round by working a plain stitch. 1st row: 83 $ double crochet in 3rd stitch, repeat and fasten 
double crochet stitches into the round loop. 2nd $ off; then cut the fringe the length required, and 
rsw: Double crochet on front stitches of last !; fasten with the book 8 in each loop of 6 chain. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 

Miss Proctor’s Poems. —We promised our readers, last 
month, to quote some of the poems of Adelaide A. Proctor, 
from the elegant little volume Just published by Ticknor A 
Fields. To give too many would be unfair to the pub¬ 
lishers. Wo must, therefore, content ourselves with three 
or four. With many, indeed, our older subscribers are 
familiar, for wo have printed several of the best, in our 
Chit-Chat, from time to time. Among these are “The 
Dream,” “Echoes,” and “A Woman’s Question.” Other 
beautiful poems are too long for our limited space. Of such 
are “The Wnysido Inn,” “True Honors,” “A Legend of 
Provenco,” and “The Angel’s Story.” But here is a poem 
to which neither of these objections apply: 

A DOUBTINO HEART. 

Where are the swallows fled? 

Frozen and dead. 

Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

Oh. doubting heart 1 
Far over puvplo seas, 

They wait, in »unny ease. 

The balmy Southern breeze, 

To bring them to their Northern homes once more. 

Why most the flowers die? 

Prisoned they lie 

In the cold touib. heedless of tears or rain. 

Oh, doubting heart! 

They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 

While Winter winds shall blow, 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 
These many*days: 

Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 

Oh, doubting heartl 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same snnny sky, 

That soon (for Spring is nigh) 

Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 

Is nnenchcd in night. 

What sound can break tho silence of despair? 

Oh, doubting heartl 
The sky is overcast. 

Yet stars shall rise at last, 

Brighter for darkness past. 

And angels' silver voices stir the air. 

Others, quite as fine, are “Incompleteness,” “The Cradle- 
Song of the Poor,” “The Voice of the Wind,” and “One By 
One.” But we are forced to pass them by. Yet we find room 
for the following: 

HUSH! 

“I can scarcely hear,” she murmured, 

“For my heart beats loud and fast, 

But surely, in the far, far distance, 

I can hear a sound at last.” 

“It la only the reapers singing, 

As they carry homo their sheaves; 

And the evening breeze hasrisen, 

And rustles the dying leaves.” 

“Listen 1 there are voices talking,” 

Calmly still she strove to speak. 

Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 

And the rod flushed in her cheek. 

“It is only tho children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 

And they laugh that their eyes are daisied 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 

Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 

As with anxions eyes she cried, 

“Down the avenue of chestnuts, 

I can bear a horseman ride.” 
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“It was only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover-grass, 

They were startled, and fled to the thicket, 

As they saw the reapers pass.” 

Now the night arose in silence, 

Birds lay in their leafy nest. 

And the deer couched in the forest, 

And the children were at rest: 

There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 

But Rest to the weary spirit, 

Peace to the quiet Dead I 

We have printed the following poem before, but it is too 
beautiful to omit, in any just notice of Miss Proctor, and 
besides it will be new to many of our readers. 

THE GOLDEN GATE. 

Dim shadows gather thickly round, and up the misty stair 

they climb, 

The cloudy stair that upward leads to where the closed 

portals shine. 

Round which the kneeling spirits wait the opening of the 
Golden Gate. 

And some with eager longing go, still pressing forward, 

hand in hand, 

And some, with weary step and slow, look back where 
their Beloved stand: 

Yet up tho misty stair they climb, led onward by the Angel 
Time. 

As unseen hands roll back the doors the light that floods 

tho very air 

I* but the shadow from within, of the great glory hidden 

there: 

And morn and eve. and soon and late, the shadows pass 
within the gate. 

As one by one they enter in, and the stern portals close 

once more, 

The halo seems to linger round those kneeling closest to 

the di»or: 

The Joy that lightened from that place shines still upon 
the watcher’s face. 

The faint low echo that we hear of far-off music seems to fill 
The silent air with love and fear, and the world’s clamors 
all grow still. 

Until the portals close again, and leavs us toiling on is 
pain. 

Complain not that the way is long—what road ia weary 
that leads there? 

But let tho Angel take tby hand, and lead thee op the 

misty stair. 

And then with beating heart await the opening of the 
Golden Gate. 

It will be seen, from these specimens, that Miss Proctor 
is distinguished for womanly tenderness and sympathy 
rather than for any force of imagination. She reigns by 
the heart more than by pnre intellect. She has been com¬ 
pared to Mrs. Browning, but though a true poet, she be¬ 
longs to altogether a different—shall we say— a leas gifted 
school? Nevertheless, she is, since Mrs. Browning’s death, 
at the head of living female poets. In proof of this, we wish 
we coaid give our readers her poems of “ Missing,” “ A New 
Mother,” “ Never Again,” “ The Sacred Heart,” “ Cocfideo et 
Conquiesco,” and “Our Titlos.” We must, however, quote 

HOMELESS. 

It is cold, dark midnight, yet listen 
To that patter of tiny feet! 

Is it one of your dogs, fair lady, 

Who whines In the bleak cold street? 

Is it one of your silken spaniels 
Shut out in the snow and the sleet? 

My dogs sleep warm fu their basket^ 

Safe from the darkneee and saow; 
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All the beasts in onr Christian England, 
Find pity wherever they go— 

(Thom are only the homeless children 
Who are waudering to aod fro). 

Look oat in the gusty darkness— 

I have seen it again and again, 

That sha<low, that Hits so slowly 

Up and down past the window-pano:— 
It is surely some criminal lurking 
Oat there in the frozen rain ? 

Nay, onr criminals all are sheltered, 
They are pitied, and taught, and fed: 
Tit at is only a sister woman 

Who has got neither food nor bed— 
And the Night cries, “Sin to be living.” 
And the River cries, “ Sin to be dead.” 


> Novelties ix Paris.— In Paris the mythological bead- 
< dresses are all tho rage. The Psyche head-dress is charm- 
£ ing. Tho hair is waved apon the forehead in bandeaux a 
$ *•* Yierge; a second bandeau is then formed which is turned 
s back, and then joins the first. A bow of hair/onus a dia- 
£ dom in front, and in this bow three diamond stars are 
\ arranged. The Hebe head-dress is also a mythological one. 
£ In this the hair is turned straight back from tho temples, 
$ and small regular ringlets are arranged all round the fore- 
\ l ,ca( l with a butterfly with open wings alighting in the 
, middle. It was the Empress who introduced the butterfly 
s into the head-dress; hers had beautiful azuro wings worked 
s wit *i gold. Now everybody is wishing for a butterfly, and 

> everybody is ordering one. The humming-bird alone dis- 
'< putes with it the favors of fashion. These ornaments fetch 
^ fabulous prices. 


s Delay ix our last Number.—I n consequence of the ener- 
s mous increase of our edition, this year, engravers, printers, 
^ and colorists have been taxed to the utmost. It was a 
s physical Impossibility, indeed, to get off our February uum- 
s ber, in time, to all our subscribers. We make this expla- 
$ nation in apology for the delay. In future, all subscribers, 
$ whether East or West, will receive their numbers promptly. 

<! Frosty Weather.— What an animating picture I You 
s can hear the gleeful shout of tho children and the snow 
% crackling under the horses’ hoofs, as the merry party scam- 
\ pers down the lane. As we look at It, we almost wish our- 
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Aurora Floyd. By Miss Braddon. 1 rof., 8 ro. Fhilada: 


Look out at that farthest comer 

Where the wall stands blank and bare:— 

Can that be a pack which a l’edlor 
Has left and forgotten thero? 

His goods lying out unsheltered 

Will be spoilt by the damp night-air. 

Nay: goods in our thrifty England 
Are not left to lie and grow rotten, 

For each man knows the market value 
Of silk, or woolen, or cotton. 

But in counting the riches of England 
I think onr Poor are forgotten. 

Cnr Beasts and onr Thieves and our Chattels 
Have weight for good or for ill; 

But the Poor are only His image, 

HU presence. His word. His will; 

And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep 
And Divee neglects him still. 

We close the volume with regret. It is a book with $ Belvoa young again, 
which every lady ought to be familiar. ^ ___ 

Blur for IIeai>-Dresses. —A brilliant blue is very fashion- $ 

able for head-dresses. The head-dress is formed into a band, s - - __ ____ 

In shape resembling a low diadem, studded with large s T ‘ • ftferwn Brothers.—This is a reprint of a novel, 
pearls,and with a tuft of white feathers between the creped \ wllich has been running through “Temple Bar,” for tho 
bandeanx in the center of the forehead. To fair complexions ^ twelve-month. The story is destined to excite a sensa- 
and oval faces this style is exceedingly becoming. Young J t5 °n not inferior to that created by “East Lynne.” Miss 
unmarried ladies are following the example of tbeir seniors, ' Braddon, indeed, is much more cultivated than Mrs. Wood, 
and adorning their heads with winged Insects. Many but- s therefore, her novel will be liked, by persons of reflne- 
terllies are made in Paris of pearls, with diamond eyes. £ went, even more than was “East Lynne.” The interest is 
These arc to bo worn lighting at the top of a coronet, and > absorbing. It is a sensation novel, In fact, divested of all 
a white rose low on the neck at the back. Nets seemingly i clap-trap. The reader pities and admires tho heroine by 
never will go out of fashion. Many ladies still evince a b tnrns; fur sho is, with all her faults, a noble creature, 
partiality for them, for evening demi toilet wear; the new- l John Hellish, too, is a first-rate character, a thousand 
«t are made not of chenille, but of broad, flat, gold braid. J times greater than the proud lover who casts Aurora off, 
Thiz is not netted, but Is formed into squares, and kept in s an( * w hose selfishness is shamed by John’s trust and gono- 
plaee by a tiny loop of violet or black narrow cbonille. ^ r<*>ity- We commend this novel as altogether the best of 
Black silk braid, with white edges, is also made into nets ;* t ^ ie y ear * 

fa a similar way. _ ^ Springs of Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards. 1 vol, 

^12 mo. New York: Harper <& Brothers .—The author of this 

Or* February 1 Number.— The newspaper press pro- j! superior little work is unusually qualified for the task she 
nooncee onr last number one of the most elegant we J has undertaken. It is only necessary to give some of tho 
have ever issued. The Lapeer (Mich.) Republican says:— J heads of her chapters to show how useful a book sho has 
“Ahead of all others, Peterson’s Magazino for February is £ prepared. They are: “Health,” “Industry,” “Cheerful- 
received. We have so often spoken In its praise that we ^ ness,” “Generosity,” “Justice,” “Earnestness,” “Rever- 
bardly know what to add; suffice It to say, it is In every s once“Patience,” “Magnanimity,” “Physical Conscious- 


I ness,” “Delicacy.” “Tact,” “Amiability,” “Dignity,” etc., 


respect a three dollar monthly, furnished for two dollars.” 

The force of this ealogium is only folly understood when j etc. Mrs. Richards tells some plain truths. She is a per- 
the enormous advance In paper is remembered. Wo are £ spicuous, graceful, and, at times, eloquent writer. Tho 
o*w paying jast twice as much per ream for the white ^ work is dedicated to the author’s sister, Mrs. Alice B. 
paper on which “Peterson” is printed than we paid a year Haven, who is herself one of the most pure-minded and 
ago; vet, as the Republican eaye, there is no falling off in £ gifted of American female writers. 

lh. ek.nur.CT or merit, of the Magarine. In other word., 5 A Pram , Beavm d<Wr ,,« d t0 a FrimL B „, e 
w. keep oar promised what it may. $ author of '■ Tho Patim*. of Hop." 1 rot, 12 mo. Boston: 

e s Ticknor <£ Fields. —The author of this work is an unusually 

Tfft Dat-Dream.— This beautifol picture Is a realization $ able writer. Those persons, who have read “The Patienco 
of - love’s yoang dream.” It is not difficult to see that the J; of Hope,” will welcome “ A Present Heaven” eagerly. It is 
fur girl, aa the stand* there by the well, is indulging in a $ % work to infract even the most thoughtful. The volumo 
happy reverie, which, it is to be hoped, is deetined to come > is printed with great taste, and bound in cloth antique, 
tn *- « with red edge* 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 



ncrs Pride, A Tale of Domestic Lift. By Mrs. \ 
Henry Wood . 1 vol., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson <£• i; 
Br'jCtcrs .—This new novel, by the author of “Ekut Lynne/’ } 
lias been printed, partly from advanced proof-shoet.% and $ 

partly from the author 1 a manuscript. It la a story of great \ 
power, ami is, in some respects, the beat Mr*. Wood has yet s 
written. This author, Indeed,stands at tho head of a school, ^ 
which, without being oxactly a sensation one, is one equally ^ 
absorbing in the interest of its plots. Between Miss Brod- <! 
don and Mrs. Wood it is not always easy to give tho palm. S 
When reading ’‘Aurora Flovd” wo give the preference to ^ 
Miss Biaddon; when reading “ Verner*a Pride,” we revoko \ 
our judgment. Wrltera, who Can thus carry tho reader i; 
away, possess no moan power. Mrs. Wood, however, has s 
one quality in which Miss Braddon is deficient; sho has a n 
keen sense of humor; and there are passages in this story v 

that are almost equal to Dickens. ^ 

\ 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the ^ 
author of “The Peer cations of a Country Parson 1 ^ 
r oh, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dl Fields. —This delightful s 
writer appears here In a more serious guise than in his ^ 
former volumes. But he Is still tho same sensible, easy, s 
graceful writer, whose very diffusenoss has its charm for 
bis admirers. Tho present work seems to be made up £ 
principally of tho best parts of various sermons, and will, \ 
therefore, to somo extent, introduce him to a new and raoro n 
serious circle of readers. “The Gift of Sleep,” “Christian ^ 
Self-Denial,” “The Thorn iu tho Flesh,” and “Spiritual In- s 
sensibility” are tho titles of some of tho eeeaya. The book s 
is very handsomely printed, in a style to match the former ^ 
volumes of the series. > 

The Story of the Guard. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 1 > 
vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <C Fields .—The short, but s 
brilliant career of General Fremont’s body-guard la told, \ 
in this little volume, with loving womanliness. Moro than ^ 
one letter from Zagonyl, its leader, Is given in tho text. ' 
The narrative of tho gallant charge at Springfield, a charge \ 
hitherto unequalod in tho war, Is the most spirited we have ^ 
read anywhere. Tho proceeds of the book oro for tho bene, jj 
fit of tho orphans of the war. Wo believe Messrs. Ticknor s 
& Fields have already sent Mrs. Fremont five hundred doi- s 
lars on Account of the profits. i* 

Modern War; Its Theory and Practice. Illustrated from < 
celebrated Campaigns and Battles. With Maps and Dia- i> 
grams. By Enteric Ssabad. U. S, A. 1 v&., 12 mo. New jj 
Tori:: Harper <£ Brothers. —The author of this excellont s 
treatise is a captain in the United States Army, who left ^ 
Italy, when the war broke out, to offer his sword in the i 
cause of freedom. Tho volumo is an exposition, in a 
popular form, of military operations, from their most ole- ^ 
mentary principles np to their highest development. At <> 
a timo liko this it ought to have a wide circulation. s 

No Name. By Wilkie'Collins. 1 vol.. 8 no. New York: jj 
Ilarpcr d: Brothers. —Though not equal to the “Woman in ;> 
White,” this story is one of remarkable power. It is. In s 
this particular, tho novel of the season. Tho present edition J; 
abounds in graphic illustrations designed by J. McLenan of s 
New York. Tho volume is handsomely bound in cloth; but ^ 
there is a cheaper edition, we believe, in paper. ^ 

Legends of Charlemagne. By Thomas BuljLnch* 1 rob, s 
12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton dt Co —This book is very bean- $ 
tifnlly printed, and is profusely adorned with elegant wood- s 
cuts. We should think it would be a great favorite with ^ 
boys, for its stories of “old romance” are spiritedly told, in j> 
spite of their abridgment. s 

Lines Left Out. By the author of “Line upon Line ^ 
1 rol.. 10 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— We con- \ 
fess wo do not admire books of this kind. The Bible ^ 
histories are told in the Bible itself better, even for * 
children, than they can bo told by any uninspired writer. * 


Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune. By her son, the Per. 
Geo. W. Bethune , D. D. With an Appendix, containing 
extracts from the writings of Mrs. Bethune. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Nw York: Harper <£ Breakers. —This is the last work of 
that cultivated and eloquent divine, lately deceased, the 
Rev. Dr. Bethnne. Ho prepared it about a year before hie 
owp death. It is a loving and truthful tribute to one, 
who had boon, for many years, *• a mother in Israel.” The 
extracts from tVc writings of Mrs. Bethune, given in the 
appendix, are a rich legacy to tho church. 

My Diary North and South. By WiUiam Howard Rus¬ 
sell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —Thie 
volume is made up of extracts from the diaries and note¬ 
books which the author, who was the correspondent of the 
“ London Times,” kept while he was in this country. To 
those who are curious to learn Mr. Russell's opinions, ir 
full, of America, North and South, we advise the purchaa* 
of the book. Mr. Russell was ftill of conceit, and he often 
misrepresents America; but, on the othor hand, he occ» 
sioually tells homo truths. 

Broad-cast. By Ndicmiah Adams, D. D. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor c6 Fields. —This is a collection of short, 
forcible passages, apparently taken from sermons. The 
author is well known as a foremost American divine. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Sheep's Head Soup .—Cut the liver and lights into pieces 
and stew them in four quarts water, with some onion, 
carrots and turnips; half pound of pearl barloy, pepper and 
salt, cloves, a little marjoram, parsley, and thyme. Stew 
all these until nearly sufficiently cooked, then put in the 
head, and boil it until .quite tender. Take it out and strain 
everything from the liquor, and let it stand until cold, 
when remove the fat from the top. . Before serving it must 
be thickened with flour and butter, as though It wore mock 
turtle. A wineglassful of sherry should be put into the 
tnrecn before the soup is poured in. The heart ent into 
small pieces with rump steak makes an excellent pudding. 

To Make Pea-Soup .—To four quarts of water, put in one 
quart of split peas, three slices of lean bacon (or a ham 
bone if at hand), and some roast beef bones, one bend of 
celery, one turnip, aud two carrots, cut into small pieces, a 
little salt and pepper; let all these simmer gently until the 
quantity is reduced to two quarts. Run it through a cul¬ 
lender, with a wooden spoon, mix a little flour in water, 
and boil it well with the soup, and slice in another head of 
celery, adding cayenne popper, and a little more salt. Fry 
slices of bread in some butter until they assume a light 
brown color, cut them into small squares, and hand them 
with the soup, as well as a small dishful of powdered sage. 

German Soup .—Boil a knuckle of veal, or any veal bones, 
and somo good stock, then add ono or two turnips (accord¬ 
ing to sizo), one carrot, and feme onions, a little lemon, 
thyme, a very small stick of celery, and three or four clove*. 
Let all boil well, strain it off for use, thicken it, and add 
the yolks of six eggs to throe quarts of soup, and one gill 
of thick cream; pepper and salt to taste. A little vermi¬ 
celli. a littlo lean Iiam, and one blado of mace, will improve 
tho stock.* A most delicious soup. 

A White Swiss Setup .—Take a sufficient quantity of good 
broth (say five pints) made from veal or chicken, and let it 
boil. Beat up three eggs, and add to them three tablo- 
spooufuls of flour, and ono breakfast-cupful of milk. Pour 
this in gradually to the boiling sonp through a sieve, add 
nutmeg, salt, and cayenue popper to taste. 
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fish. s Entree* to be made of Beef which has been Cooked to make 

Mayonnaise .—Take of cold fish (or of white moat) pro- ^ Soup. — Mo. 1. Bczuf au (.'ratio — M^t renders know—but 
viously cooked, and from which all bones have been caro- ^ thoro may bo ono her- and there who may like to be re- 
fally removed; divide it into pieces, not too email, and dip \ mindod—that au gratin i > a m<*io *>{ <■. -,l;ery in which tho 
it well in a mixture of oil. vinegar, and pepper. Tut tho ' firo is appliod abovo n- \ el! as t>c-1.-w. tin* lid of the ves^-l 


yolks of two or throe eggs in a deep dish with some salt ^ being formed to hold hot charcoal. Melt sumo butter at 
and pepper, and stir them till the salt is dissolved and well s the bottom of the stewpan, add to it fine bread crumbs or 
mixed; then pour in olive oil in drops (or utill better in a ^ raspings, and placo in a circle thin slices of tho beef, Place 
very slow stream, produced by boring a little bolo through ^ over them some littlo pieces of butter, parsley chopped fino, 
the cork of the bottle), stirring the contents of the dish ono < a sprinkle of salt, and a little broth. Lot it cook gontly, 


way all the time; (should tho mayonnaise thicken too \ with the fire abovo and below. 

much, pour in a fovr drops of viuegur). This should bo j; jVb. 2. Bceuf en MiroUtn. —Ont some onions in slices, and 
continued till thero is enough mayonnaise to cover tho ^ partly fry them In butter, mid a pprluklo of Hour, and turn 
meat (or fish) completely, this having been meanwhile laid J t heru about until they are brown. Moistou them with 
on fresh lettuce leaves. Pour tho mixturo over it, and ( equal parts of broth and white wino, season with salt, pep- 
ornament with meat jelly and hard-boiled eggs. ^ per, an( j a little nutmeg, add the beef, cut in thiu slices. 


To Dress a Cod's Head and Shoulders .—Remove the gills ^ 
and the blood, leaving the bone clean, wash the head s 
thoroughly, rob it over with some salt and a wineglass of ' 
vinegar, when tho water boils in the fish-kettle throw into ^ 
it a good handful of salt, and a wineglassful of vinegar. £ 
Put in the fish and let it boil gently for half an hour, if it < 
is a large one three-quarters. Take it up very carefully, ^ 
and strip the skiu neatly off, set it before a brisk firo and s 
dredge it well all over with flour and baste It well with s 
butter. When tho froth begins to rise, throw over it some < 
very fine white bread crumbs. Continue to baste it un- ^ 
retiringly so as to make it froth well. When it turns to a s 
fine light brown, dish it up and garnish it with fried oys- 5; 
ters and slices of lemon. Cut the roe and liver into slices, \ 
and lay them round the dish before serving. <! 

Lotjiler Sauce for a Cods Head.—liny an unboiled lob- $ 
ster to make sure of its freshness; put a Bkewcr into tho \ 
tall to keep the water out. Throw a handful of salt into a s 
pan of water, into which, when it boils, put tho lobster, > 
and boil it briskly for half an hour. If it has Bpawn on < 
pick it ont and ponnd it exceedingly fine In a mortar with <! 
half a ponnd of fresh butter which has boon melted. Take £ 
the meat out of the lobster, pull it (do not cut it) into !> 
small pieces. Add it to the butter and spawn, with as 
spoonful of either walnut ketchup or anchovy sauce, aa <\ 
much beaten mace os will covor a sixpence, a slice of lemon > 
and cayenne pepper aud salt*to taste. Boll up for a minute s 
or so, then take out the lemon and serve hot in tho sauce- s 


and let it all stew together for a quarter of an hour. At 
tho moment of serving, add a little mustard to tho gravy. 

A Fricassee of Cold Roast Beef .—Cut the beef into very 
thin slices, removing from them all tho fat. shred a hand¬ 
ful of paraley small, and cut an onion into quarters. Put 
nil into a stewpan, with a piooo of butter and some strong 
broth. Season it with salt and pepper, and simmer very 
gontly for a quarter of an hour. Then mix into it the yolks 
of two eggs, a wineglass of port wine, anil a tcaspoonful of 
vinegar. Stir it quickly, rub the dish with shnlots, and 
pour the fricassee into it. 

Bouilli .—The rump of boef is tho best piece to be em¬ 
ployed for this dish. Tlo It round, put it in.a stewpan, 
with water or stock, and let it stew gently for three hours. 
Tho dish may be varied by serving it variously garnished. 
It may be covered with sprigs of parsloy, or it may be sur¬ 
rounded with small onions and othor vegetables, or with 
fried onions, or laid In a bod of water cress, which looks 
exceedingly protty. 

Forced Shoulder of Mutton .—Skin and tnko tho blade- 
bone out, make a good forcemeat of herbs (plenty of parsley 
and no eggs), then roll up the shoulder to tho shank bono 
in any shape you like and roast or braiso it. Tako the skin 
off before yon serve it up. Tomato or sorrel sauce should 
bo pnt round the dish, and core should he taken to servo it 
up very hot. 

BZS8BB9S. 


boat. s German Square *.—Hasp the crust well of a loaf, cut tho 

Fish Fritters .—Take the remains of any fish which has !j crumb into pieces about an lncbetbick and three inches 
been served tho preceding day, remove all the bones, and \ square; soak these well in custard for about two hours, 
pound it in a mortar, add broad crumbs and mashed poto- \ turning them occasionally; then roll them in tho rasped 
Ioe« in equal quantities. Mix together half a teacupful of ^ crust and fry in a pan with lard. Serve with tho following 


cream, with two well-beaten eggs, some cayenne pepper, s sauce in a eeparate boat:—Boat the yolks and whiten of 
and anchovy sauce. Beat all up to a proper consistency, ^ two eggs on tho fire, pouring in all the time very gently 
cut it into small cakes, and fry them in boiling lard. $ half-pint of white wino and sugnr to taste. It should be 

> served the moment it is finished, as being nil in a froth it 
mats. $ will spoil if it stands. 

Out lets a la Bene .—Tako six chops from the best end of s Citron Pudding .—Take half pint of cream, one table- 


a neck of mutton, and after sawing off tho ends of them, ^ spoonful of flour, two ounces of white sugar, and a little 
bruise them until they are tender. Put them atido to ' grated nutmeg. Mix all those ingredients together with 
c«d. Make a thick rich onion sauce, season It woll, and s the well-beeton j'olks of three eggs. Cut two ounces of 
run it through a sieve; then take the braised chops, when t; citron into thin slices, placo pioces of it in small buttered 
they are perfectly cold, ant cut them into cutlets, and trim £ moulds or cups, fill them with the mixturo, and bake nntjl 
them Into a proper shape. Dip each eutlet into the onion j tho pudding assumes a light brown color. This quantity 
Mee, then into bread crumbs, and afterward Into egg and j; will make five puddings. 

bread crumb#. Fry them In boiling lard, a light brown \ Salad* dOrange; Delicious for Dessert.—Tool and slice 
color; drain them well, and serve with or without tomato s six largo oranges, and arrange them in a dessert center 
mX 2 ct. s dish, with powdered loaf-sugar sprinkled over overy layer. 

Motion to Eat Ukt Venison. —Tako a loin of mutton and i; Add quantum rufficit of Madeira, and sprinklo white sugar 
hoar it; lay it on the fat side in a stewpan, with an onion ^ over all the moment beforo it Is served. 

■tuck over with cloves, until the meat Is slightly brown. 5; Molasses Pudding .—One pound of flour, one pound of 
Thun pour over ft one pint of broth, a gill of port wine, half n molasses, ono pound of suet, and four eggs, very well 
a gOI of ketchup, and let all stew together gently for three i mixed, and to be boiled from four to five hours. Add a 
ham. Serve with a rich brown sauce. > little nutmeg, and, if necessary, half-pound of sugar. 
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I‘ A B L O R M A G I C . — II E A L T II DEPARTMENT. 


<, Having; thus forced your card, you may tell him to look 
:it it : give him 10 pack to shuffle as much as ho pleases, 
for, in fact, do what he will, you, of course, can always tell 
what it was. A method of doing this cleverly is the first 
^ thing to bo acquired; for, without it, few of the master-feats 
I; can bo performed. 

s Should you, however, happen to meet with any one in 
s company who k nows this feat, you must hare recourse to 
^ the following expedient. 

s We will suppose the card you wish to force to be the ace 
^ of hearts, but the person you present the pack to will not 
' take it, but persists in taking one near the top or bottom; 
v let him do so, still keeping your finger against the ace of 
hearts. As soon as he has drawn the card he wishes, and 
while ho is looking'at it, slip the fore-finger of yonr left 
k hand between the aco of hearts and the card immediately 
s under it. press the cards tightly together In front, in order 
^ to conceal the finger, and desire him to return the card to 
s any part of the pack he pleases, at the same time opening 
^ the pack at the place where your finger Is, taking care to 
;> withdraw your finger immediately, lest it should be seen, 
when the card will be placed under the ace of hearts. You 
thon shuffle the cards slightly: for should they be shuffled 
;; too much, the two cards which are now together might 
s chance to get separated. 

Ask the person who drew the card, whether he thinks 
$ his card is now in the pack; he will, of course, answer in 
\ the affirmative; you say that you doubt it, throw the top 
I; card of the pack on the table, face uppermost, and so on 
^ with the rest, until you have gone through the pack; then 
s iifck if he has seen his card, he will answer, Yes: yon can 
^ now either tell him the name of it, or finish the feat in any 
$ other way you may think proper, as by yonr watching for 
s the ace of hearts, you will perceive what his card is, by its 
> being tho one which immediately follows it. 


IL—Take one pound of flour, to three ounces of 
(r, r three tublespoonfuls of good yeast, a littlo salt and 
sugar, and four or five eggs, and mix well together. Mako 
the mixture into balls as largo as an apple, fill tho middlo 

with preserve, and let them rise in a warm place. Then 
boil them in lard, and serve with a sprinkling of powdered 
sugar and cinnamon. 

Quince Snow. —One third of a pound of quince marma¬ 
lade, to be stirred with six ounces of sugar into a froth. 
Half an hour before serving, stir in carefully the whites of 
ten eggs, previously beaten to a stifT snow; pile up tho 
mixture in the form of a pyramid upon a china diBh, and 
bake it with a moderate heat to a pale yellow color. 

German Rice Pudding. —Half a pound of rice boiled in 
one pint and a half of milk. When well boiled, mix with 
It three eggs, two ounces of batter, and two ounces of sugar. 
Put it into a well-buttered mould, and bako it one honr. 
When it is turned out of the mould, put orange marmalado 
over it. This pudding is also very good cold. 

Open German Tart. —Half a pound of flour, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and one 
egg, to he rolled out and baked on a flat surface, having 
first covered the top with slices of apples or plums. A 
round shape looks best, with a little rim of the paste round 
the edge. 

Flour Pudding.—Your tablespoonfuls of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, ono pint of milk, boiled together. 
When quite cold, add four eggs (the yolks and whites 
beaten separately); mix well with the first ingredients, 
sweeten to taste, flavor with lemon, and bake it in a pud¬ 
ding-dish. 

Apple Compote. —Take some apples, any fine-flavored kind, 
peel them, quarter them, and take out the core. As you 
cut them, put them into a saucepan, in which yon have 
already a glass of water, flavored, with lemon-juice and 
angar, to taste. When they ore cooked, arrange them in 
the dessert dish. 

Fig Pudding. —Chop up three-quarters of a pound of 
figs, with a quarter of a ponnd of beef suet, add five ounces 
of grated bread, half-pound of sugar, two eggs, and a break¬ 
fast-cupful of milk. Poor these ingredients, after being 
well mixed, into a buttered mould, and boil for two hours. 

Peripatetic Pudding. —Take six sponge cakes and six 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of silted sugar, half a pound of 
fresh batter, half a ponnd of marmalade, and two glasses 
of sweet wine. Mix tfcpse ingredients well together, and 
paper the mould. Bake for half an hour. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 

The Forced Feat. —Forcing is making a person take such 
a card as you think fit, while he supposes he is taking one 
at hazard, or according to his own inclination. It is almost 
Impossible to describe how this is done; wo must, however, 
attempt it. 

First, ascertain what the card yon intend to force is; this 
must bo done privately, or while you are playing with tho 
cards; then place it, to all appearance, carelessly in the 
pack, but still keep your eye, or the little finger of your 
left hand, in which yoi hold the pack, upon it. Now, re¬ 
quest a person to take a card from the pack; open them 
nimbly from yonr left to yonr right hand, spreading them 
backward and forward, so as to puzzle the person in making 
his choice; the moment yon see him putting out his hand 
to take a card, spread ont the cards till yon come to the 
one you wish to force; let its corner be most invitingly put 
forward In front of the other cards, and let it make its ap¬ 
pearance only the moment his fingers reach tho pack. The 
mode of operation seems so fair, that unless he knows the 
secret of forcing, yon may put what card you please into 
his hand, while he thinks he Is making a choice himself, 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Duration or, and Time for Sleep.— Sleep ought to be in 
proportion to the age of the infant, and this salutary re¬ 
freshment should continue to fill up the greater part of a 
child’s existence. A continued watchfulness of twenty- 
four hours would prove destructive. After the age of six 
months, the periods of sleep, as well as all other animal 
functions, may in some degree be regulated; yet even then 
a child should be suffered to sleep the whole night, and 
several hours both in the morning and afternoon. Mother* 
and nurses should endeavor to accustom infants, from the 
time of their birth, to sleep in the night, preferably to the 
day, and for tbis purpose they ought to remove all external 
impressions which may disturb their re9t—such as noise, 
light, etc.; but especially not to obey every call for taking 
them np, and giving food at improper times. After the 
second yoar of their age, they will not instinctively require 
to sleep in the forenoon, thongh after dinner it may be con¬ 
tinued till the third and fourth year of life, if the child 
shows a particular inclination to repose, because, till that 
age, the full half of its time may safely he allotted to 
sleep. From that period, however, it ought to be shortened 
for the space of one hour with every succeeding yeAr, so 
that a child of seven years old may sleep about eight, and 
not exceeding nine hours; this proportion may be con¬ 
tinued to the age of adolescence, and even manhood. 

Restlessness at Niqbt. —Infants are sometimes very 
restless at night, and it is generally owing either to cram¬ 
ming them with a heavy supper, tight night clothes, or 
being overheated by too maay blankets. It may also pro¬ 
ceed from putting him to sleep too early. He should bo 
kept awake till the family are going to rest, and the heuse 
is free from noise. Undressing and bathing will weary and 
dispoee him for sleep, and the universal stillness will pro- 
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FIRESIDE PA8TIMEE. — RECEIPTS. 

BMta It. This habit, and all others, depend on attention s App J<Uy.—\?oT uniting apple jelly, 
at first. Accustom him to regnlnr hours, and if he has a v flavor* ■ ' u : th - Kili-tone IMppiu is very good;! 
good sleep in the forenoon and afternoon, it will be easy to ' ter Queenin is an >tlu i t i >r the purpose, 

keep him brisk all the evening. It is right to offer him s pared !. weigh them, ami to each pound add nearly 

drink when a young infant, and more solid, though simple ^ a pint or cold water. l)o this quickly, as the color so soon 
food, when he is going to bed, after he is two or three $ changes after they are pared. Boil until the npples are 
tiohtbe old; but do not force him to receive it; and never s well broken, but do not let them bo done to a pulp. Drain 
let anything but the prescription of a physician, in sick- ^ off the juice through a fino sieve, and afterward through a 
ness, tempt the nurses to give him wine, spirits, or any ^ jelly-bug. It must now bo weighed and put on agaiu to 

drag to make him sleep. Milk and water, whey, or thin s boil quickly for n quarter of an hour. Add sugar, finely 

grael, is the only fit liqaor for little ones, even when tiiey ^ broken or powdered, in the proportion of two thirds; stir 
can ran about. The more simple and light their diet and $ till dissolved; boil aguin quickly for a quarter of an hour, 
drink, the more they will thrive. Such food will keep the \ taking great care that the lire does not catch the bottom 
body regular, and they cannot be lpng well if that essential s of the skillet, as this would spoil the color. The juice of 

point is neglected. ' a lemon to every three pounds of juice should be stirred in 

s before it is t&keu from the lire. 

~ 5; Storing Apples .—Spread them on the floor of a dry room, 

FIRESIDE PASTIMBS. ("“ h T" “ T ^ cunTe “ ient * the >«“ th 'F »« io 

s contact with oach other, the longer they will keep. Every 

CsivnuAL Biography. This game may bo played bjumy j r u ,tiiight they mu»t b. wiped with » clcau. dry doth, » • 
nombw of persons. One, by arrangement, is to leave the 5 g00( , dea) of mai , tuu exudes, which inclines them to do- 
room. Meanwhile, the rest, witli the knowledge of one £ allowed to remain. 

another, are each to fix on some celebrated character. The $ Cough Mixture .-Take extract of liquorice, three ounces; 
absent person is then admitted, and is to oddress the fol- $ burut 8Ugar , four OUIIC0a . bl>iling watprt two and ft half 
lowing questions to each, beginning at the right: $ pints; tartar emetic, fifteen grains; laudanum, six drachms; 

1. \\ hat countryman was he? i and nitrato of potash, one ounce and a half. Dose for 

2. What was his calling? < children, half to one teaspoonful; for adults, from one to 

3. For what is ho chiefly memorable? > two teaspoonfnls. 

Suppose Robert Fnlton be fixed upon, the answers may s To cw , or * Bee/ Tongue.-Ttike two tablespoonfnls of 
be:-l. An American. 2. An inventor and navigator. 3. i 8alt , two of brown augar , ono of HjUtp etre. Knb the tongue 
For bringing steam to perfection in propelling boats. Or * ith the m j xtU re, daily, for ono week. Then add two more 
suppose Edmund Burke, the replies may be :-l. An English- i Bp oonfnlfl of salt, and rub for another week. The tongue 
man. 2. A statesman. 3. For his essay on the Sublime and $ ia then rftady for 8moUing or drying . 

Beautiful. It must be borne In mind that the last question J Cu „ for ihf Lumbag0 ^ 0 ne 0llnce of gum gQftiflcanit 
will require some decided and not general answer, which * dissolved in half a pint of best rum; one tablespoonful to 
must refer to some particular act, event, or thing. s be taken, three times a day, iu a wine-glass of cold water. 

It from the answers to the queries, the questioner is en- £ before meaIa . Xhia reniedy ^ httd> in nine CWK>- oat of 
abled to guesa the character referred to, he or she most s ton tbe de8 j red 

pronounce it, and, should it be correct, takes the seat of $ ^ AVj> B uttcr.-/L quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, a 

the one questioned, who must then leave the room, the 5 quarter of nn ounce of i ight . brown augar , half an ouoce of 
others each furnishing themselvee with a fresh character, s mlt to every pound of butter. Work the butter and put 
The new questioner is then admitted, and puts the same 5 in Uyers, and put the mixture botween, 
three queries, always commencing with the person sitting J; 
on the right hand of the previous questioner, so that all > 
may thus be questioned in turn. £ 

Should the first party questioned baffle the Inquiries, the $ 
questioner mast address them to the next on tbe right $ 

1 , , , ... . J **w. »•-tAivRGj ur iAnn—uubvnbu oiuzx, muiiuru MII’UIIU 

hand, and so on through the company, until a correct name v .. . .. llL ., , . . , 

• V the bottom with black velvet. Block velvet circular cloak, 

is guessed, when the one who had fixed upon it, must leave ^ . . ....... „ ^ ’ 

.. . . .. .. . s trimmed with broad lace. Bonnet of white tulle, spotted 

the room, and become the questioner. If the queries have n .. . , iV . A . _.. . . 

. * * ,, ... * .. /• i v with black, with a cape and trimming of blue velvet, and a 

t)M»n nut tn nil urithnnt anr-rntia lh« anm« nnnatinnnr lan vaa > r 0 ^ 

v blue feather. 

Fio. n.—R idino Habit op Dark Green Merino.—T ho left 


FASHIONS FOIKMARCH. 

Fio. i. — Dress op Fawn-colored Silk, trimmed around 


been put to all, without success, the same questioner leaves s 
the room, and a new name is chosen, as before. It may be ^ 

made a game of forfeits, where parties are guilty of ana- $ V1 , ... . . 

. . -. ' side of the skirt is finished with large buttons and a band 

chronmn, or false answers (which should be at once ex- s _ ^ . ..... 

__. . . . . . .. ^ of green silk; this band posses all around the bottom of the 

posed by the rest of the company), and also where the $ . * , 

.. ,, . . „ - s skirt. The body is made with a moderately long basque, 

questioner addresses the queries to all unsuccessfully. 5 . . , / . J J 

« i . i and is open in front. Sleeves nearly tight, with deep cuffl 

Among juveniles, it may be made a game of reward, 5 • t ... . ; * 

some oMer person being present to decide who, among $ 6 *** W on ® V . 

those questioned, evinces the most correct biographical \ °* m ‘ HB KDALU8IAIf * resso v o e co o a paca, 

knowledge, and who, among the questioners, is the cleverest l| 
at discovering the names chosen. 


Fig. m.- 

trimmed with narrow black lace and velvet. The body is 
made high, and is trimmed to look like a jacket, shorter aft 
^ the back than the rest of the body. 


Fio. nr. — Black Velvet Jockey Body, with long skirts at 
s ths back, two points In front, and quite close sleeves. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. ^ Fio. v.— Velvet Berthe, trimmed with gimp. 

Ginger Ale —To tea gallons of water put twelve pounds > Fio. vi. —The Milanese. —A dress of white and lilac plaid 
sugar, six ounces of braised ginger (unbleached is tbe $ silk, trimmed around the bottom with a row of black wide 
best). Boil it one hoar, pat it into a barrel, with one ounce s guipnre lace, put on plain. Above tbe lace is a band of 
of hope and three or four epoonfnle of yeast. Let it stand \ black velvet, and another row of tbe narrow black lace is 
three days; then eloee the barrel, putting In one ounce of s pat onus heading of thie. Sleeves trimmed to correspond 
Maglaaa In a week it is fit for use. Draw out in a Jug \ with the skirt. 

and ass as beer. > Fig. vil— Pautoas Auoa Body, dosing to tbe throat in 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH 
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B with a very small basque. not more than an inch 
Keep; t skirt at tlie 

back. 

Fio. vin.—B almoral Skirt, trimmed with a wide Greek 

border and a row of buttons in front. All Balmoral skirts 
should be placed on a yoke, as in our pattern, as the heavy 
material is too thick about the waist, for either comfort or 
eloganco, in the present style of gored skirts. 

Fig. ix.—Tuin Muslin Sleeve, with a narrow Greek bor¬ 
der in black velvet. 

Fio. x. —Linen Sleeve, with deep linen cuff embroidered. 

Fig. xi.—Advocate Neck-Tie of white lawn, embroidered 
and trimmed with white lace. 

Fig. xii. — Collarette, to wear with a dress made open 
ia front. 

Gr.NER.iL Remarks. —Tho March winds are so bleak that 
there has but little that is new appeared as yet. Dresses 
are now made much flatter and narrower on the hips, and 
are rarely trimmed, except ronnd the bottom of the 6kirt; 
and long sleeves grow narrower daily. 

• For the promenade, skirts of dresses, when of rich mate¬ 
rials, are generally without trimming, or with as little as 
possible. Bodies are inado high, with the waist slightly 
pointed, sometimes with two short points; small pointed 
capes of velvet are being introduced, as aro also berth** net 
on the same as on a low body. Some dresses are made with 
F>stillian jackets, which quite plain. Sleeves are mostly 
inado shaped at the elbow, whether wide and open, or of a 
closer form. 

The low bodices are now cut extremely low on tho 
shoulder, but not so ninch so either at the front or back. 
Tho lace tucker should correspond with tho lace with 


c of the dress, are now considered in better taste thta any 
j; other style of fan. 

<1 Striped Petticoats are the most fashionable ones in 
f Paris; black and white, red and white, or violet and black, 
$ with the stripes running downward instead of across, and 
\ with a narrow baud of Beif-colored cloth or silk, stitched in 
t; white silk in an arabesque or classical design just above 
' the hem. This is worn over a cage, which has a starched 
s white llouuce round the bottom of it. These cages are 
J more patronized by the Parisians than any other kiud of 
j crinoline or stoel petticoat. Colored stockings now invari- 
> ably accompany the colored petticoat; they should corres- 
^ pond with it exactly both in color and style. Violet is a 
‘ favorito color both for petticoats and stockings, especially 
‘ since it can be now manufactnred fast, and warranted “to 
stand any arnouut of washing.” 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress of White Alpaca for a Girl.—I t is trim¬ 
med down tho sides with two rows of broad black velvet 
ribbon. Black velvet cloak, trimmed with wide braid. ' 
Black beaver hat. with black plume. 

Fio. ii. — Dress of Blue Poplin for a little Bor. —Tliero 
is a pointed waistband of black velvet. White Marseilles 
cloak, braided with black silk braid. White felt hat, with 
blue plume. 

General Remarks.—T hu new’ shado called “cutr,” or 
leather color, is now being introduced amongst articles of 
children’s attire, for even in their tiny garments it seems 
necessary hi follow, to a certain extent, tho dictates of 
fashion. We have seen some pretty pelisses in blue poplin 


which the dress is trimmed, and should be tied in front as s trimmed with a broad crossway band of “ck»V” colore d 
well as at tho back with black or colored narrow ribbon ^ poplin, anil little frocks made entirely in the latter shado, 
velvet. Some dross-makers tio tho tucker on the shoulders n ornamented with velvet to match. Plush, always a favorite 
ns well, but this is not necessary for its well-fitting. Low ^ trimming for children’s pelisses. Is still much worn, an. 
bodices as well as high onos are made extremely short at £ bauds of svfansdown are also very suitable aud appropriat . 
the waist; the short sloeves are flatter and far less puffed \ Sinco our remarks of last month two very pretty novel- 
out thau they were last winter—sometimes they are even s ties have made their appearance in little boys’ bats. One 
mode quite flat, aud aro simply trimmed. !; shape very much resembles a jockey’s cap, and is made 

There is a very pretty style of Under-Sleeve, which is n with a peak in front, aud trimmed round with a band of 
both new and comfortable. It consists of a very deep tight s fancy velvet. The material of which the hats are composed 
cuff, reaching half-wgy up tho arm, and fastened on tho ^ is velvet, and they ore made in all shades, and are generally 
upper part of the arm by six or seven tiny gilt buttons, s ornamented with volvet having a Greek design in white. 
These cuffs aro sometimes embroidered round in a color, s Tlii» style of hat or cap is cxtreinoly neat and uncommon, 
and are attached to an ortinary full sloeve, of course shorter J; btcause there are no feathers or fussy trimming of any 
than usual. In consequence of the depth of tho cuff. ^ kind, and on that account would not soon get out of order. 

Muslin Cravats are, to a great extent, taking the place The other shaped hat is Vouud, trimmed with a turned-up 
of collars for in-door wear; some being knotted, and others , quilling or fluting of velvet, liued with white, and piped 
tied in largo bows. They aro made in lace, or embroidered/^ with the same. The fluting of velvet, which was cut on 
muslin edged with lace; and, arranged in tho latter inode, ^ the crossway of the material, and consequently stood out 
are called in Paris the “ Cravate Avocat.” These little era- i very nicely, was carried right round the bend of the cap. 
vats are in great vogue for out-door toilets, when they were !■ For babies in arms (not infants) the white felt hats, bound 
worn with the open mantles with retvrs. Charming little ' nnd trimmed with dark blue velvet, and white feathers 
novelties in the way of silk cravats for ladies are daily ap- ^ tipped with blue, are very suitable. This hat, worn with 
peariog. Some of the cravats are perfectly straight, stitched ^ a blue poplin pelisse trimmed with blue velvet, makes a 
at eAcli edge with white; others are shaped at tho ends, and s pretty and stylish costume. For little girls we have seen 
ornamented with an embroidery of silk or beads; and many 5 some charming bonnets in quilted white satin and silk, 
of them are further enriched with a tiny blondo or narrow ^ made soft everywhere; these were trimmed with bright 
lace. s bine or ceriso velvet. Now that mammas are decking them- 

Head-Dresses differ widely from the heavy wreaths lately \ selves in scarlet cloth cloaks, their little danghtera most, 
worn. A puff of white tulle, a bunch of moss-roses, a branch \ of course, be dressed in the same manner; so we see now 
of foliage, with the hair curled or crepod between, arranged s “The Little Red Riding-Hood” or gipsy cloaks in scarlet 
to suit tho style of face, is now the most fashionable style. ^ cloth, made for little girls of all ages. They are certainly 
Birds’nests, humming-birds, butterflies, and dragon flies ; prettier lor little people than for ladles, unless worn as a 
are all sailed into requisition to form this irregular, fanci- ;> carriage garment, and then it matters not how striking or 
ful head-gear, Shoes for evening wear are now made of s particular anyarticle of dress is. The shape of the little 
satin or silk of the exact color and shade of the dress, have ^ scarlet cloak is a simple circular, to which is attached a 
high heels, and are ornamented in front with black lace ^ hood with streamers. The cloaks are generally bound with 
rosettes. Fans of carved ivory without any gilding, with \ black velvet, and the bow and ends (which are cut nearly 
black or white lace lined with silk or eatin the exact shade > as long ae the cloak) are of the nme material. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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0 chide me not, love’s sweetest flower 
Hath pleasure in its smile, 

To sweetly woo witti dazzling power, 
And fetter hearts the while. 

I still will bear its rosy chain 
And e’eto ltd fragrance prove; 

I fear not love’s sweet, silent pain. 
Chide not if still I love. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XLIII. PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1803. No. 4, 

WELL RECOMMENDED. 

EX EMILY J. KACKIKT08 BLw 

The scene was poetical enough. Looking out!; “She is very charming; but it puzzles mo 

from the piazza, you ooald let your eye range s how you could ever go abroad to seek a wife, 
down a green slope, with the silvery boundary j Frank, with such a sweet bird singing in Lh6 
of a noisy brook glittering in the moonlight, £ home neBt.” 

and beyond that a grove of trees, nodding and ? “You mean Susy. Susy is my very dea* 
whispering over deep, shadowy paths, to tho $ sister; but Meta-” 

right an old mill with a wheel that was a study ^ “Yes, I know. Pve heard it all fifty times, 
for a painter, and to the left long sweeping lines s You promised to tell me Susy’s story.” & 
of meadow, cornfield, and farms. On the piazza, $ “There is very little to tell. My uncle Ray; 
their boots elevated to the level of the railing, $ as you know, is a sea captain. One of his voy- 
their chairs tilted back against the posts, their s ages, eighteen years ago, took him to the coast 
mouths actively puffing two very fragrant cigars, s of Africa. Coming home, when they were some 
sat Frank Hays and Rodney Edmonds, men just £ five days out, they found the remains of a wreck, 
starting out on life’s broad battle-field, and lin- s and, lashed to a floating spar, Susy. My uncle 
gering out their lu9fc days of boyhood together. $ being a bachelor, brought the baby to his sister, 
School-mates, college chums, fast friends from 5 ; my mother, who, having no ohild but your hum- 
fchildbood, they spent these days, when youth jj ble servant, adopted Susy. I think that to both 
was melting into manhood, in boating, fishing, i> my parents she is as dear as their own child, 
driving, riding, chatting, and—smoking. It was \ and well Bhe deserves it. She is as gentle and 
Rodney's first visit to Cliff Wharton, and he was $ winning as she is fair and graceful, full of talcnC 
enjoying the free country life, home pleasures, > and Animation, yet the most domestic, home-' 
and social intercourse as only an orphan boy, 5 loving little darling. She is housekeeper and 
brought up in the city, can do. > child in one, with her neat little figure and 

“A lawyer,” said Frank, after a long silence. I golden ourls. In short-” 

u Well,” he musingly added, “that will do, but J “In short,” said a merry voice at the window. 
Hot for me. You were always the bookworm, ij “the most delightful person in the world to re- 
Rodney.” $ commend to a friend to marry. Pray, who is 

“It scarcely amounts to a choice,” said his ^ your paragon, Frank? Not Meta, for her hate 
companion, “the family in a direct line have t is black as midnight—without a moon—” 
been lawyers, judges now and then, for genera- ^ Here something in Frank’s merry eyes and 
tions back, and my guardian had me educated s his companion’s confusion, enlightened Miss 
to commence law, from a boy, as a matter of S Susy as to the paragon in question, and the 
course. You can bring me your first suit, old * crimson flush on her oheek deepened under her 
boy!” \ adopted brother’s eye. Too well-bred to betray 

“Merchants do considerable of that sort of ij her consciousness, she turned the subject, and 
fighting generally, I believe.” ^ soon had both “boys,” as her mother called 

Another long silence; then Rodney said, ^ them, ohatting easily on the thousand incidents 
“When is the wedding, Frank?” $ that make up college life. 

“Oh! not very soon. I must make my way, $ It was not until later, that Rodney, having 
first. I have not your fortune to start with, s retired, was sitting at his window over the 
jou know.” $ porch, that Mias Susy gave vent to her feelings. 
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WELL RECOMMENDED 


Frank had left his room to find a novel, and 
Busy was on the porch still, when she saw him 
enter the parlor. 

“Come here!” said the little maiden, drawing 
her tiny figure to its full height, “and answer 
fbr your sins;” 

Her Lone of laughing indignation had nothing 
very terrific in it, so Frank came. 

“What sin in particular, Susy?” 

But Susy was very quiet again, and by the 
moonlight he saw a grave, sad shadow on her 
face. 

“Are you tired of me?” she said, trying to 
resume her tone of banter, “ that you are trying 

to get me a new place by good reference, or- 

Oh, Frank! how could you?’* and she fairly 
broke down in a passionate fit of sobbing. 

lie was in love himself, and he gave the affec¬ 
tion of a foud brother to Susy. What wonder 
then that he read her heart in tho change of 
face and tone, abd his pitying tenderness was 
all roused! 

“Susy! Susy, I never dreamed of this/* 

And the listener above softly closed the win¬ 
dow and crept silently to bed. But below, on 
the porch, Frank held his little sister in his 
strong arms till she lay there quiet. Not one 
word was spoken for a long time; then, as ho 
bent over her and pressed a kiss upon her fore¬ 
head, she whispered softly, 

“You will keep my secret, Frank V* 

“As I would my honor,” he answered; and 
•he slipped away from him, and pnst the room 
where Rodney listened for her light steps, to 
gain her own room and chide her heart for its 
weakness. Memory was busy too. From her 
early childhood her home had been in this quiet 
eountry-seat, where but few visitors broke the 
regular routine that domestic love kept from 
monotony. And on this life came the visit of 
Rodney Edmonds, a man whose high intellect, 
graceful courtesy, and free face, were but the 
•atward signs of a noble, true heart, a keen, 
sensitive honor, and a Christian mind. 

And the simple girl, while she felt that his 
attentions were sweet, his presence dear to her, 
never awoke to tho knowledge of her own love, 
till the galling suspicion that she was being 
forced upon his notice, told her how precious 
his own freely offered love would have been to 
her. The next day the friends were in the city, 
and in the demure little figure that stood upon 
the steps to wave them nn adieu, there was little 
trace of the wounded woman’s heart that had 
ptiesed the night in the agony of unrequited 
love. 

Rodney Edmonds was a silent companion on 


the journey cityward, and Frank gave up trying 
to coax him into his old merry self again. He 
was thinking of the lonely home that awaited 
him, the long life of longing for companionship, 
the gifts of domestic love that all his wealth 
could never buy; and in contrast he pictured 
the homo he had left, tho fairy-like beauty, 
whose hand shed its peculiar charm on every 
spot; whoso voice made music in every room; 

: whose loving heart was broken by her adopt «d 
brother’s love, for so, in his blindness, he inter¬ 
preted the scene of the night before, and his in¬ 
dignation was strong, sometimes, as he thought 
that her happiness lay so near the hand that 
had crushed it. 

Two long years to Susy passed before she 
saw Rodney Edmonds. Frank was married and 
living in the city, and came but seldom to Cliff 
Wharton. When he did, his companion was 
Meta. Many times they had urged her to 
come to their city home, but Bhe, pleading hep 
mother’s loneliness, had refused; and Frank, 
knowing her secret, let her have her way. He 
had tried many times to win Rodney home with 
him, but without success. A thousand pleas 
of business, prior engagements, and what not, 
stood always in the way. But in good time tho 
summons come. 

Thus ran her brother’s letter: 

“Susy Dear —I have strange, sad news for 
you, and you must come to us. Meta is ill, nol 
dangerously so, I trust, but confined to hep 
own room; and I have another invalid. Rodney 
Edmonds was on the train at the timo of tho 
collision of the seventeenth, and badly hurt. I 
had him brought here, for I cannot trust him 
to hired nurses. Come, little sister, and nurse 
Meta, that my hands may bq free for Rodney’s 
wants. Frakk.” 

And she obeyed the call. Strictly she held 
her brother to the words of his letter. Bhe was 
Meta’s nurse—he Rodney’s. 

It was a day when the early summer is jnsi 
whispering of coming glories, that Rodney Ed¬ 
monds left his room for the first time. Susy 
was in the sitting-room when she heard his 
voice in the entry, and Frank’s ebeery words 
of enoouragement. There was no ebanoe to 
run away, so she turned the large arm-chnir to 
tho corner, and crouched down till she could 
9teal out in the coming twilight nnperceived. 
And there, after much idle chat, wh'en the 
gathering shadows made confidence secret, she 
heard Rodney’s error. 8he knew then how the 
thought that she loved another had kept kim 
from Cliff Wharton; how he had never let his. 
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heart stray from its love for her, hoping that 
time would erase Frank’s image; and he begged 
as a man begs for his life, that Frank would 
treat him candidly, and tell him if the old 
dream was dead, and her heart free for an¬ 
other's seeking. 

lie would have spoken, when the soft, little 
hand of his sister fell on his lips to clo^e them, 
and in the half darkness she knelt by Rodney’s 
couch. In a low tone, her blushes hidden by 


the friendly twilight, she told him all, and her 
little cold hands and trembling tones showed 
that she was sacrificing her maidenly reticenee 
to make his happiness. No cloud of such cruel 
doubt and error must stay between them. 

And when the golden head was drawn, oh! 
so closely to Rodney’s Rcart^Frank brushed off 
the tears from his own cheelfS to say cheerily, 

“ She will prove a treasure, Rodney, she comet 
to you so Well Recommended.” 


WE MET AND PARTED. 


BT SYLVIA A. LAWBO*. 


We met and parted; carton* eyes 

Were bent upon ns both the while, 

They could not pierco the Btony guiso 
Which wore upon Its lips n smile; 

And thou who in past days had soen 
What we had to each other been, 

Looked on in mute surprise. 

I felt n thrill of pain run through 
My Icy veins, and then my heart 
Leaped up as if tho morning dew 
llud fallen with a sudden start; 

And then the petals closed again— 

It was the chill November rain 
Which left its bitter smart 

I looked into those sweet blue eyes, 

Alas! that there was love untold, 

They glanced not back with quick surprise, 
As if my sudden hope was told; 

I yearned to kiss those Ups of rose— 

Tho old love in its burial clothes 
Burst from th£ grave-yard mould. 


I could not lay tho ghost while she 
Looked on mo with thoso eyes of bluet 
I thought how false tho heart could be, 
IIow little of earth lovo was true; 

And then remembered how long days 
I wandered in n hideous max a. 

And waked hoart-liardoned too. 

She bore with grace her wealth so wide— 
I knew tliat I had touched her heart, 
And felt a kind of sullen pride 
When tokens of pent love did start; 

I took her throbbing hand in mine, 

And said some foolish thing tho time, 

Then left her with the smart. 

Oh, lovel which bears so brood a cross, 
And tainted is with groveling stains I 
Shall it bo counted only loss 
When tho high courts above aro gnlnedf 
Shall we, bent low with weight of pain. 
Feci the quick throbs of loss again. 

And say, “It might have been?" 




LOST. 


BT MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Oitlv a word of cold good-by, 

A glance—I could not toll its meaning— 
And you were gone. 

■y lips, without one parting sigh, 

Echoed the word, aud, coldly turning, 

I was alone. 

The sky was dark, the rain fell chill— 

But afterward came dnys more bright’ning 
Of gay sunshine; 

And. hoping all. I waited still. 

But vainly—only In my dreaming 
I found you mine. 

I kept bright looks upon tny thee— 

Bang songs ns from my lymrt thoir coming; 
But was T glad? 

Ho, In my soul there was a place 
Where T hsd kept your image shining, 
That would be sad. 


Sinco Joy has made my heart-beats light, 
And other friends around mo praising, 
Have all been true. 

Bnt careless that my way was bright, 
Unmindful of their words approving, 
I’ve wanted you. 


Since grief has made my pathway drear. 
While all life’s sunshine darkly clouding. 
Fate's frowned severe; 

And, tired of other’s tones of cheer, 

My soul has sought nfhr for helping, 

And prayed you near. 

But never, in my joy or pain, 

Havo yon come back with lovo and blessing; 

While through t|»© year* 

That hurry by I seek In vain. 

With fading filth, for your cares*log, 

And falling tears! •- 
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BT OABBIELLE LEE. 

I. - > with such brilliant prospects as these before 

It was the la9t evening Robert and Laura $ her, how could she sorrow to be removed from 
Chauncey would be likely to spend at home for i the sway of M. Bertoli, who desired to initiate 
a long time to come. \ her in the mysteries of what he was pleased to 

Robert had so far ascended the hill of know- ^ call “de Po-e-tre” and “de Philosophe,” when 
ledge, that his tutor, M. Bertoli—a small, \ she wished to be a proficient on the harp, to 
swarthy man, half-Italian, half-French, who l dance like a sylph, and to dress her magnificent 
had educated the Chaunoey juvenile* nfter a { hair after the newest, mode a Paris? 
method of his own, as effective as it was un- s Truly M. Bertoli, enthusiastic, impassioned, 
wsual—had declared with the rare smile ho ) an idealist, had finished his work some time 
could use on occasions, \ since; for there was in his pupil no material 

“Robert, srton enfant! Antoine Bertoli can j upon which to exercise his gifts, 
lead the* no longer. I have accomplished my i It wa9 the close of Christmas day—a day 
task, and now I speak to de Chauncey pere % who > that had risen out of amber clouds, white and 
sendeth tl>ee to college, from which you sail \ pure as a bride in its robe of fresh-fallen 
bring every honor, and make proud de heart | feathery snow—a day with whom old Winter, 
of Bertoli ” \ frosty outside, but glowing at the core with 

This-decision M. Bertoli confirmed with a * thoughts of yule-log and the merry wassail- 
wave of his knotted, snffron-hued hand, that, \ bowl, had fallen in love, and, madly generous, 
homely as it was, had yet before now been \ lavished his fairest jewels upon the beautiful 
kissed by grateful lips of the poor and needy; ? Day, until she flashed and sparkled with sueh 
and Robert, with mingled exultation and re- $ gay splendor, that you grew to think she was 
gret, accepted the fiat. $ not made to die! 

Laura Chaunoey—tha eldest daughter—did s But she passed away, stainless and lovely to 
not disguise her delight at being emancipated J the last, leaving the twilight struck through 
from the sway of M. Bertoli. Not by any $ with heavenly tints of rose, and one fair star 
means that she disliked the little man, for she j! trembling in the blue ether, to remind the world 
was possessed of a certain stately good-nature, $ of Bethlehem, and the advent of our precious 
if one may couple the epithets, which pre- $ Lord. 

vented her from disliking any one, least of all $ The Chaunceys sat in this rose-gray of 
M. Bertoli, who, if somewhat despotic in his $ twilight, made more wonderful by lingering 
realm—the school-room—was yet possessed of s crimson lights, that touched the level stretches 
some genial magnetism, that made him strangely \ of snow into sparkles of pink, determined to 
attractive in spite of all defects, physical and £ drain from the present whatever sweetness was 
mental; his heart, however, was nearly fault- < possible, for the morrow was to witness their 
less, and this was the secret of his power. s first family parting. 

But foY all that, the eldest and beauty of the ^ For certain reasons, by which one rpom in 
Chauncey household felt not a pang of regret jj any home is apt to bo dearer than the rest, they 
at leaving this Strangest and kindest of tutors. \ had chosen the library as the fittest place in 
For was she not to enter upon a new and de* $ which to spend their last evening together. It 
lightful state of existence, represented by Ma- \ was small, cosy, and faced the west, as rooms 
dame Souffle’s “finishing school,” there to be £ we fancy are aptjo do. 

inducted into a knowledge of all those nrts and £ Robert sat on the sofa, Laura on one side, 
graces which it was proper should adorn Miss s Edith, the second sister, on the other, an arm 
Chauncey? Was she not to spend her vaca- about each, and at their feet sat Oracie, the 
tions with certain connections of the family, | youngest and the darling, a great Angola cat 
who were to unfold to her vision all the delights \ purring away, the picture of comfort, in her 
of society, and bestow upon her that acquaint- ^ lap. I have hinted that Laura was the Chaun- 
ance with the world, which she could never ^ cey beauty par excellence; Edith was not pearly 
hqpe to acquire in her country home? And J so handsome, darker than her sister, more im~ 

o*rn ' 
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periouft, les9 winning, bat possessed of a heart ^ think—however odd the imagination seemed in 
and intellect much nobler and more aspiring. ^ this connection—that so the angels smile when 
In Grace the family traits were not so strongly * they are pleased. 

noticeable as in the others; the black hair and \ M. Bertoli drew a chair close to the fire—he 
eyes, which were the Chauncey heritage, being $ was a dear lover of heat—as if he were quite 
softened, the eyes to amber, and the hair to ^ at home, and rubbed his sallow, knotted hands 
a wavy brown, with glancing golden lights \ together, so olose to the blnze you expected to 
therein. As she sat in the fire-light, with * see them scorched; gazing meanwhile into the 
scarlet cheeks, loose, shining curls and eager ^ fire, as if he saw a vision there—as perhaps he 
eyes, listening to the wonderful talk of the s did. Presently he said, in a voice strangely 
other three, she was as lovely a picture of a $ musical, considering it found passage through 
child-girl, as you ever read of in the most won- s such a wide, clumsy niouth, 
derful fairy-tale. The Angola cat in her laps 44 My two dear pupils leave me to morrow; 
even was changed by the magic blending of 5 so, to-night, I play one little parting air, that 
twilight and firelight, from a mere mortal s they may know how Bertoli, who many times 
tabby into an enchanted prince, waiting to be £ as been cross and scolded, loved them both.” 
transformed into Grade’s lover. { There was a piano in the room of the old- 

Sittmg opposite the fire in a morocco arm- ^ fashioned kind in use a generation ago. It 
shair, studded with gilt nails, sat Mrs. Chaun- $ stood upright on quaintly-carved mahogany 
c«y, their step-mother, as you might guess; for $ legs, and had a facing of crimson silk caught 
this little dainty creature, with soft pink cheeks $ in the center by n star of gilt. But oh! the 
and gentle azure eyes, could never have handed $ music that this queer, misshapen man evoked 
down to the group that dark, striking beauty ^ from the instrument! He played a soft, sad 
which distinguished all but Grace. No, this $ theme, that seemed to fill the air with the sigh 
same—a lawful heritage—from the portrait > of farewells, that so, when he ended, the party 
ibove the mantle, that, set in a Christmas 1 were in tears, and Grade sobbed aloud, 
wreath of evergreen and scarlet berries, showed, s “ Bien ,” commented M. Bertoli, well pleased 

whenever the firelight gave a sudden leap, the $ at this tribute to his skill. 44 1 now improvise 
face of a lady, proud, sad, and lovely—the face ^ what I shall call de Christmas Mem-o-ries of 
of a woman who dies early. s my childhood.” 

But for all, this second mother loved the i; Straightway there flowed, from the brown fin- 
group before her dearly, and, as Bhe dozed in $ gers of his knotted hand, delicious roulades and 
the firelight, she opened her eyes every now $ fantasie elfin trills that chased one another over 
and then to wonder if there ever were such $ the keys until they rushed together in a merry 
lovely darlings since the world began; and by- ^ clash of chords. A soft subsidence of sound, 
and-by, when the door opened, and her hus- l and then the silver chimes of Christmas bells 
band entered and seated himself beside her, ^ rose on the air, filling the melody with a solemn 
her cap of happiness—not as deep as that of s joy. Then the sallow, crooked fingers flew like 
•ome, p/erhaps—overflowed. \ wind over the instrument, in a lovely capririo, 

Robert Chauncey pere was a stately man of | wherein one could distinctly discern the laughter 
fifty, in whom one immediately recognized a \ of children, braided in, and overflowing the 
“gentleman born,” who could trace his “pedi- $ melody, with gushes of merriment. It made 
gree plainly.” In all their lives not one of his | you think of lost Christmas Eves, when you 
household had ever seen him commit an nn- l laid awake, striving to solve the mystery of 
oourteous act; a man capable, even in moments \ Santa Claus, and longing for the sweet sur- 
of intensest anger, of maintaining an outward n prises the dawn would be sure to bring. It 
calm, and all the exterior shows of good-breed- $ called to mind radiant windows, wherein sat 
log. | enthroned the loveliest of waxen dolls, all 

8hortly after Mr. Chauncey’s entrance, the ^dressed in shining satin, surrounded by ravish- 
door opened with that peculiar jerk which £ ing tea-sets, prancing horses, and mimic sol- 
ilways announced his coming, and M. Bertoli J diers. It called up visions of Christmas trees, 
entered. He was the antithesis of the man i glittering with toys and bonbons . and bright with 
who had preceded him. Short, swarthy, ill-$ colored tapers, about which children danced and 
Bhapen; desperately ugly, except for a pair of ^ clapped their hands in ecstasies of joy. 
iridesoent eyes, that had an inexplicable gen- •> Gracie—all but n child herself—listened in a 
tleness in their lustre, and sometimes a smile $ tranoe of delight, and, with eyes still humiti, 
of such rare Sweetness that you couldn't but i buret ierto a peal of laughter, in whioh the rest 
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joined until (he room rang with their merri- ^ pie-black hair, gray, almond-shaped eyes, with 
ment. Then M. Bertoli played softly and sadly $ shifting, yellow lights in them, heavy, arched 
again, so (hat ono thought of homeless children s eye-brows, purple-black like her hair, and a 
who had none of these delights—of orphaned $ small, full mouth, the upper Up curving above 
childhood, lonely and wretched—and, last of j white, even teeth. 

all, of dear ones whom no Christmas time would j Laura at once made up her mind that this 
ever bring again—until that sadness, whioh un- ^ new acquaintance was the very prettiest person 
derlies, like a subtile charm, this holy time, dis- s she had ever seen; for very few would have 


solved the listeners into tears once more. 

With a grand clash of chords M. Bertoli arose, 
bowed, and passed from tho room—for ho camo 
and went as pleased him best. As he left the 
room, the eyes of M. Bertoli, shining like stars, « 
fell on Grncie, who returned tho glance with j 
a smile half-worshiping, half-admiring, and 
wholly confiding. I begin to think, M. Bertoli, 
that your wondrous skill had been used chiefly 
to please yourself, and the child Gracie, after all. 

After this, the party left behind murmured 
among themselves, kissed and clung together, 
and finally went to bed. They must all rise 
early, on tho morrow; for, said Grace, half- j 
laughing, “Robert and Laura arc to begin the 
world to-morrow.” Yet she meant it; for it 
seemed so to the child, who shuddered at the 
Sare idea of leaving home and—M. Bertoli. 

The next day tho train duly departed: Robert 


observed that Miss Rice's nostrils were close 
and selfish, and the mouth entirely devoid of 
delicacy nnd tenderness. I will add that, at 
sixteen, Miss Virginia Rice was a thorough 
woman of the world; even Madame SottfRg 
could teach her nothing in this department. 

“Oh! this is Miss Chauncey at last!” was 
her greeting, as she proceeded to divest Laura 
of her wrappings, and, as she put them away, 
she began to chat most volubly, yet with an 
ease and debonnaire manner that, at first sight at 
all events, was peculiarly attractive. “I’m so 
glad you’re to be my room-mate!” she went on. 
“I’ve been lonely enough, and mndaine has 
been promising you for ever so long! She told 
me nil about you—and that you were of such a 
nice family. I’m right glad of that; for papa 
is a real southern aristocrat, and thinks so much 
of blood! I’m from Georgia, you know, and it • 


to college, where I will leave him to win the ^ seems so wretched here after there, where I had 
honors his tutors had promised Bhould be ' a dozen servants to wait on me, and my own 
his, and follow Laura within that temple dedi- $ maid besides. And then, mndnme hnlf-starves 
cated to tho Graces—Madame Souffle's finish- ij us—sets the stingiest table. Bouilli and made- 
ing-Echool. s up dishes all the time, and Indian pudding for 

This was one of tho most famous schools in $ dessert, which I abominate. She pretends it’* 
New York city, and stood not far from a hand- ^ good for our complexions. Bah!” And here, 
some park filled with trees, and owning a foun- $ Miss Rice, having stowed away Laura’s gar- 
tain that played on grand occasions. By walk- $ ments, said, opening rapidly a couple of drawers 
ing a short distance, one could also behold the in tho bureau, “These are to be yours. I’ve got 
bronze equestrian statue of Washington, that s them all ready for you. Wo’re to have this 
would, perhaps, be great, did not tho dimen- $ bureau nnd that closet between us. We’ll have 
eions of the man dwarf the grandest monument s to manage it somehow, for that's all madame 
that could be erected in his honor. fallows. Mean, isn't it? And you can only 

Laura alighted from the carriage, well pleased | wear two collars a week—linen at that. Makes 
With her beautiful surroundings, and was pro- ^ the wash too large, you know,” etc., etc. 
gently ushered into the presencoof the presiding $ After a pause: “But, talking of bouilli , don’t 
goddess—Madame Souffle. Madame was pleased \ suppose I eat such trash. Look here!” And 
to be most beneficent, kissed her new pupil on \ Miss Rice drew from under the bed a tin box, 
the forehead, said, “I’m sure, my dear, wc shall \ lifted the cover, and revealed to view a frag- 
be zc best of friends,” and then led the way to 5 ment of plum-cake, what had been a jar of 
her room. < pickles, now well lowered, and a remnant of 

Opening tho door, madame said, “Mecs Rice, Sham. “There,” said she, making a pretty 
I breeng yon your room-mate, Mees Laura ; moue, “That’s all I’ve left. I have to treat 
Chauuccy. You will be so good as to make $ tho girls, you see. They know papa's a Nabob, 
her so comfortable as possible;” then, with $ and would think me mean if 1 didn't. Bat 
that inimitable sliding bow, for which madame S; you’ve brought goodies with you, haven't you, 
was famous, left the two to themselves. s Miss—no, Laura? I may call you by your first 

Laura regarded Mis* Rice with attention. ' name, mayn’t I?” 

She was small, but plump, had shining, pur- $ Laura was about to reply to these questions. 
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when there was a tap at the door, and two j after a slight scufflo engendered by an attempt, 
young ladies entered. < on the part of Miss Rice, to give them both a 

“Oh! Cheesey and Brownie, that's you, js $ parting pinch, the two, nodding a careless good- 
it? This is my new room-mate, Miss Chauncey. $ night to Laura, departed. 

Miss Chauncey, let me introduce you to Mam- s And so ended Laura Chauncey’s first even- 
selles Brown and Cheescman. These two are $ ing in Madame Souffle’s “finishing-school," 
the shiniug lights of the school, and expect to £ warranted to turn out a prime article, in the 
be turned out ornaments to society." s matter of young lady, choicely lacquered and 

The twain saluted this speech with a giggle. £ polished to meet the requirements of society. 
“How ungenteel!" reproved Miss Rice. ^ 

“Oh! be still, Jen, and stop your nonsense! £ * 

We re got permission to como in and study." i; Wiiex the first feeling of home-sickness wo# 
So saying. Miss Brown threw down her books, $ over—throughout which her rootn-mato had 
and Miss Cheeserann, taking a reclining position j> been, in her'way, very kind, and had tried con? 
*on the bed ; a lamp in one hand, and a book in $ eolation by bringing her endless ionionniere — 
the other, began to read. s Laura began to like her new life amaziugly. 

Miss Brown's method of study was certainly ij She found herself popular almost at once, by 
peculiar; for she and Jennio plunged iuto a s virtue of ti>is stately good nature to which I 
conversation about a new style of apron, with J have alluded before, and which was always 
pockets, that had como in vogue, and which $ ready to do a favor, and was yet too proud to 
was “ravishing." Jennie, having concluded to s demand much from others. She also obtained 
have one in pink silk, braided in black, and | credit for tho possession of genuine amiability, 
Miss Brown a blue one, ditto, a mysterious $ when often the secret spring of action was pro- 
him was brought upon the carpet, in connection s found indifference, which caused her to yield 
with whom Miss Brown suddenly let down her •» to others that which she cared little to possess 
hair, and declared that Jen must teach her that $ herself; for when she really desired a thing, 
new style of braid, for the purpose of capti- $ &ho was by no means unselfish enough to see nu¬ 
tating this nameless masculine. I other carry off the prize. But if not thoroughly 

Laura, who, notwithstanding her surround- < amiable, Laura was sincerely generous in the 
ings were so new to her, was quite unembar- s common acceptation of tho word; for a mean 
rassed by it all—as it was proper a Chauncey ^ Chauncey would have been an anomaly in the 
should be under every circumstance—turniuglo ^ family history, nod generosity is a quality held 
the reclining nymph, said, politely, “I fear our v in higher repute by school girls, than any other 
ohstter disturbs you, Miss Cheeseman. I can ij attribute it is possible to possess, 
never study if peoplo are talking around me." \ Before Laura’s advent, Virginia Rice had 
“Ob! I’ve finished," rejoined she of the book \ reigned supreme, and though younger than 
and lamp, with a titter, and handed the book to { many of tho others, yet wielded an influence 
Laura, who, glancing at the title-page, read—^almost boundless. She was piquant, fascinat- 
‘‘Consuelo, by George Sand." 5 ing, and unscrupulous, sho also possessed an 

“Madame would burn me alive—or it, rather s unlimited command of pocket money, which she 
—if she found mo reading it. Not that I care $ spent freely. Not that sho possessed Laura’s 
Ouch for it cither, except, you know, forbidden $ generosity, sho was o^y extravagant, and hated 
fruit is the sweetest. French novels are fusci- i; to “appear” mean, which indicates, generally, 


Bating, maybe, but their heroines arc always £ a latent consciousness of possessing the unde- 
detestable. There’s that Consuelo, tnado out to * sirable quality. Moreover. Miss Rice, being 
be a perfect paragon, but she can tell a much $ an only daughter, possessed a most extensive 
neater fib, whenever it suits her, than our Vir- v wardrobo, every article of which she always 
ginia Riee here, and that’s saying a deal, I can $ appeared willing to lend; but in her secret 
•Mureyou. Then there’sCorinne madame gives s heart she grudged the loan most bitterly. In 
as to read, because it’s claa-si-oal. But, ma foil s short, had Miss Rico been poor, site would 
hn’t it stupid! Sand’s amusing, at all events.” $ have been, in familiar phrase, a “screw.” As 
Just here the clang of a bell rang through $ she was rich, she was able to maintain, at least, 
tbe corridor. \ a show of being generous. 

“Pshaw! that’s for bedl" exclaimed tho l Still there were several reasons which had 
twain. £ tended to create, in Mi?s Rioe’s case, nn under- 

Miss Brown tucked up her hair, voted thatj current of unpopularity which had been steadily 
'‘stupid bell a bore of the first water,” aud, ' increasing for some time post. 
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In the first place, Jennie was inordinately 
Vain, and delighted to boast of the conquests 
she was constantly making. Not orthodox con¬ 
quests either, but conquests, by-the by, as it 
were. She was never absent, for ever so short 
a time, that she did not return to madame’s 
having some wondrous adventure to relate. She 
would assemble the girls about her* and fillip¬ 
ing her ear-rings—golden drops containing 
each one huge twinkling emerald—the wonder 
of the school, would proceed to rehearse her 
triumphs. Not that they were fictitious ones 
either, for Miss Rice possessed a style of beauty 
that compels attention at once; but this con¬ 
tinual rehearsal of compliments had begun to 
weary many of the girls, who had no similar 
record to produce, and who not having the 
license to visit outside, for which Miss Rice's 
father had compounded, were alternately in¬ 
censed and tantalized by the scenes of gayety 
the pitiless Jennie unfolded to their view. 

- Moreover, Jennie’s tale of triumphs had been 
confirmed by certain anonymous presents. One, 
a cage of singing canaries; and again, by a 
superb mosaic pin—mosaics then being the 
height of fashion—over which mndarne herself 
had opened her eyes and exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment at its value. Before this last, some of 
the more incredulous of madame's young Indies 
had consoled themselves with the belief that 
Jennie's admirers were, for the most, creations 
of her own brilliant imagination. Being thus 
summarily put to silence, they substituted secret 
wrath for open disclaimer. 

Nevertheless, in consequence of this strong 
undercurrent of feeling, Laura presently found 
herself—with but little effort of her own—occu¬ 
pying the enviable position of favorite among 
her companions. 

Jennie Rice, however, was too tntoucianfc by 
nature to take their change much to heart, and, 
shrugging her pretty shoulders, thought, “Bah ! 
why should I care for the opinion of a lot of 
stupid 6chool-girls?” and gracefully stepped 
into the second place. 

So leaving Laura Chauncey the universal 
admiration and favorite at Madame Souffle’s 
“finishing school,” we return to the rest. 


Tim years had rolled around on silver wheels 
as far ns these last mentioned were concerned. 

Edith, under M. Berfoli's direction, had en¬ 
tered with delight upon the realms of “de 
Poetre” and “Philosophe,” which Laura had 
disdained, and had won high praise from a 
master most difficult to please. 


As for the child Gracie, sho was never rnnde 
for a student—but she was such a lovely poem* 
in herself, so snnshiny, so gayly innocent, that 
it would have been a heart of stone that could 
have required her to be aught else but the thing 
of delight she was! 

M. Bertoli had represented himself as having 
been “cross” and scolded Laura and Robert. 
And with truth, for he was the most exacting 
of masters, even Edith had sometimes failed to 
meet his requirements; but toward Grade he 
displayed the mo9t open and unblushing par¬ 
tiality. She learned her lessons or not, pretty 
much ns she pleased; and if any of the rest 
ventured upon a protest, it was to meet the 
flashing eye of M. Bertoli, and the words in a 
tone of thunder, “ Silence! When Bertoli is 
silent, who shall dare to make fault?” 

The week before Christmas, Gracie came 
dancing into the Bchool-room—had it been 
Edith an obeisance and formal salutation would 
have been demanded—clapping her small, child- 
hands and crying, “Isn't it splendid, M. Ber¬ 
toli? Robert 19 coming from college, next 
week, to spend the holidays, and dearest Laura 
is done with Madame Souffle, and is coming 
home for good; and beside, she is to bring her 
most intimate friend—Jennie Rice—with her, 
who is pretty and charming beyond everything. 
And dear M. Bertoli,” went on Gracie, catching 
the sallow hand of her listener between two 
pink palms, “you are to play your grandest on 
the organ Christmas day, and make Laura and 
her friend acknowledge they have never heard 
such music even in New York.” 

At first M. Bertoli smiled his rare, tender 
smile, then frowning, drew quickly his hand 
from Gracie; and Edith, coming in, wondered 
to herself what had made M. Bertoli so ashy 
pale, and why Gracie pouted all the rest of the 
morning, and averted her face from her teacher. 

And yet Edith had little time to wonder at 
anything just now. For something so strange, 
and sweet, and sndden had happened her, as to 
entirely absorb her thonghts. 

Howard Heath, who long ago had been a play¬ 
mate and neighbor of the Chauncey juveniles, 
had gone, while a boy, to Btudy at the famous 
University of Heidelberg; and had returned 
dashing, debonair, with a moustache of gold, 
dangerous eyes of brilliant azure, and a tongue 
that could have charmed serpent*. At all 
events, it had charmed Edith Chauncey. 

The Chaunceys and nteaths were old friends, 
and by reason of this the young man come 
often, and the thoughtful student girl watched 
for his coming, and found the brilliant, faithless 
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face of Howard Heath coining between her and 
her books, refusing even to allow her maiden 
dreams—lily pure—to remain undisturbed* 

As for the young man, he enjoyed being with 
Edith exceedingly. Notwithstanding his innu¬ 
merable affairs, it pleased him well to sit beside 
this proud, dark girl, and know that her heart 
beat faster, and that her cheeks burned at his 
coming, for he was insatiably vain, this Howard 
Heath. He was too wise, however, to tell Edith 
that he loved her—just yet at all events—but 
he looked at her as if she were the one woman 
in the world for him, and if you could judge 
from his manner—“so he breathed the air she 
breathed—satisfied. ” 

So Christmas week came and brought with it 
Robert, matured into handsome whiskered man¬ 
hood, Laura so superbly beautiful she was a 
marvel to look at, and—Jennie Rice invested 
with all the diablerie and coquettish airs ever 
possessed by a pretty woman to work mischief 
•with. It is almost needless to say that Jennie— 
who couldn’t exist without a flirtation—hadn’t 
been half a day in the house without “making 
eyes” at Robert, who fell straightway into the 
snare, and followed her about like her shadow. 

You may be sure that with all these gay, 
young spirits within its walls, the Chauncey 
establishment was a wonder of mirth and 
gayety. But for jollity and joyous merriment, 
Christmas evening outshone all the rest. 

Mr. Chauncey, who, himself of English de¬ 
scent, reverenced English tradition, had de¬ 
clared that it was a “shame” there should be 
* so many young people and no mistletoe, and 
- go had hung a branch of the same in the center 
of the great drawing-room, grand with curtains 
of sweeping damask, and cheery with the glow¬ 
ing yule-log that burnt in the fire-place. 

Now old Christmas invested this same mis¬ 
tletoe with a fairy charm that worked mischief 
straightway. 

In the first place, Howard Heath—who was 
one of the merry company—bad no sooner 
beheld Laura Chauncey—stately, magnificent, 
verifying all the legends that had come down 
of the Chauncey beauty—than whatever liking, 
be bad had for Edith vanished, and Laura 
reigned queen of his fickle affections. 

Well, this same evening, Howard Heath—who 
had brought from abroad a fair share of auda¬ 
city—inveigled the stately Laura beneath the 
mistletoe, and than and there kissed her cheek 
•f peach. She opened her heautifnl eyes some¬ 
what, hot made no pretenee of being offended. 

Then Jennie Rice, who wore a distracting 
leee-hned apron, with pookets coquettish be- 


;; yond description, found herself by accident (!) 

^ beneath the mistletoe, and Robert, blushing 
J; much more than she, snatched a kiss, and 
s luund, in doing so, he had fallen in love with 
^ this bewitching syren of the almond shaped 

< eyes and purple-black hair. 

i* Lastly, child Grade, who had been darting 
|j hither and thither—a very phantom of delight 
\ —all the evening, suddenly found herself be- 
i| neath the magic mistletoe, and lo! M. Bertoli y 
jj kneeling at her feet, kissed her hand devoutly,, 
s as if he were a knight, and she a princess, to 
^ whose service bo was vowed forevermore, 
j: No one presumed to laugh at this act of 
$ chivalrous devotion; but Grade wore scarlet 
>, cheeks for the rest of the evening, and M. Ber- 
s toli vanished from the drawing-room, and wa9 
$ no more seen that night. 

$ But Edith—proud and dark and very pale 
s to-night—she had been kissed of none, until 
s her father, who knew her better than any other, 
jj taking her in his arms, murmured, “I must kiss 
^ you, darling, this Christmas night, if but for 
^ the memory of your mother, whose image you 
$ have been all day.” 

$ The day after the affair of the mistletoe, M. 
$ Bertoli found Mr. Chauncey in the library, and 
X said to him, “Your house is no longer the home 
| of Bertoli. He shall say—farewell!” 

\ Mr. Chauncey amazed, demanded the reason 
^of this sudden resolution. 

s “I love your daughter Gracie. Honor and 
|> love have struggled long in the heart of Bertoli. 

$ But love is strong, and honor said to Bertoli, 
s last night, 4 It is time to go,’ and I obey.” 

Mr. Chauncey regarded the little man who 
\ stood before him ; no longer sallow, homely, 
s ill-shapen, but transformed by some inner light 
j| that made him grand and noble. So looking, 

«; Mr. Chauncey remembered that he himself was 
* of no better blood than M. Bertoli, whqse an¬ 
il cestors had written dc before their names, and 

> been nobles. Remembered that M. Bertoli was 
jj a man without reproach—Sir Philip Sidney, or 

> Chevalier Bayard, could havp shown no fairer 

> life. He said at length, “But Gracie is a child 

< almost. And besides, have you a shadow of 
Reason to think that'sho cares for you in the 
s way you wish ?” 

;• “Send for her and ask what I have never 
jj asked myself,” said M. Bertoli, proudly, 
s So Gracie came, and her father, speaking 
^slowly, said, “Little daughter, M. Bertoli tells 
s me he must leave us.” 

% The girl looked from one to the other, with a 
$ face touching in its trouble and perplexity; then, 
vspringing to the side of him she had called mas- 
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ter, she caught his dusky hand fast in hers, and * who, since her father's decision, had gone about 
eried, “No, father, no! It would kill me!" v with the loveliest blush on her cheek, and the 
“You see, sir," said M. Bertoli, his wonder- $ happiest light in her eyes. As for M. Bertoli, 
ful eyes changing to stars, “that she loves me, \ otie could almost swear he had grown handsome, 
even as I love her. Parting would bo death for \ Gracie, whom love had made strangely wise, 
us both." ^glanced about the room with a wistful gaze; 

At these words Gracie fell at her father’s feet, 5 then, gliding to M. Bertoli, who had seated him- 
a full-grown woman, with imploring eyes. \ self at the piano, whispered. 

And so Mr. Chauncey, after a short contest $ “Dear Antoine, I will tell you a story. Edith 
with his pride, yielded, and M. Bertoli re- ^ liked Howard Heath, and he has fallen in love 
Drained. ^ with Laura. And Robert has been ensnared by 

Christmas week was almost done, and Jennie ! that pretty, wicked Jenny Rice, and she has 
Rice was to return to Madame Souffle’s on the s jilted him. Please, comfort them both—dear 
morrow. } Robert, and poor Edith." 

That evening, at dusk, she and Robert found \ So M. Bertoli flung his soul into his music, 
themselves in a certain recess, with heavy cur- < and sang out such grand, noble strains, that 
tains hanging before it—firelight outside, and ^ Robert thought to himself, “I will not waste 
a newly-risen moon lighting dimly tho reces 9 . my manhood in grieving for a heartless jilL 
This being the state of affairs, what wonder $ Striving for nobler prizes, I shall forget her." 
that Robert Chauncey confessed his love! $ Then tho musio merged into a Christmas 
Jennie listened to the recital with downcast s carol, tender, yet joyous, fraught with holy 
eyes, smiled to herself, as she thought, “Won’t $ memories, reminding one how Christ, our Lord, 
I tell the girls of this, to-morrow! and shan’t I \ had come to earth, a “naked, new-born babe," 
make them mad! My third offer within six ij to bring the glorious message, “Pence on earth, 
months!" $ good-will to men!" And proud Edith, softened. 

Then, when Robert had made his impassioned s thought to herself, “God help me! Laura is so 
confession, she lifted her eyes demurely, and J beautiful! Who could help loving her! Be- 
answered, “I can’t tell you how sorry lam! I i; side9, she is my dearest sister still, and this 
have been engaged to a cousin of mine, down > golden-haired, faithless Howard Heath shall not 
In Georgia, ever since I can remember. I don’t ^divide our love." Thu9 thinking, Edith came 
care for him much, you know; I should like you $ out of tho gloom, forgiveness in her face, and, 
much better, I dare say; but papa wishes the J bending down, kissed Laura, who had dimly 
match, so I must obey. Don't you think it s guessed she was wronging Edith—and there 
looks rather odd to stay so long behind the cur- ^ was peace between them henceforth, 
tains?” | Howard Heath married Laura Chauncey, and 

So saying, Jennie stepped into the firelight, j they lived happily together, after a fashion of 
Robert followed her, his brain in a whirl, and \ their own. Edith was a true sister to Laura, 
ejaculating to himself, “Low, confounded co- 'and tho fondest of aunts to her children, but 
quettc! I won’t let you triumph over me, Miss J steadily refused to marry. In the future, she 
Rice, at all events." And, assuming an easy, \ and her father were the whole world to one 
nonchalant manner, he began to talk to Howard S another. 

Heath, who had been riding with Laura that ^ The amber-eyed darling, Gracie, became the 
afternoon, and now sat beside her, with her \ wife of Bertoli—and tiny steps, and tiny voices, 
band in his. ^ in the Chauncey Mansion, made sweeter musio 

As for Edith, she sat apart in the gloom, \ than M. Bertoli’s own. And the holiest charm of 
where the firelight failed to reach her, her face \ Christmas—peace, and love, and gentle charity 
stern and cold in the darkness. \ —fold their angel-wings within tho Ch&unccy 

Just hero M. Bertoli came in with Gracie, { dwelling always. 
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An thou art withered, lovely flower, 
Just In the morning of thy bloom t 
And thou hast lasted but an hour, 

And blofwomed only for the tomb! 
Plucked by the ruthless hand of death, 
Prom off the (oeterlng parent-stem, 


Before thy beaatlee coaid expend— 

Thy graoea gild ita diadem. 

Bat thou wilt bloeeom in the eky. 

Where other flowrete bloom and flourish 
Beneath the Supreme Florist’s eye, 

Whose care tliy tender bad will nourish, l. s. Jl* 
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CHAPTER I. > Yesl Would she promise not to do one sent!. 

A young, fair girl, Agnes Marshall by name, < menial thing, or think one sentimental thought, 
earns out of her poor home to walk. Walking s before the rose, if he would bring it?—or send 
with her eyes on the ground, her thoughts on $ it; more likely he would send it. If she did, 
the roses and asparagus of the country garden \ she would see the unconscious rose (the rose 
where she was born, she saw a roll of bank- s unconscious of its grace and beauty, he meant,) 
notes on the pavement at her feet. She longed ^ reprove her; and he thought this would be a 
for the money, thinking what it would do for jj little mortifying, sinco it belongs to our human 
her; for she was poor, and had the tastes which <» lives to shame the rose, not to be shamed by it. 
it takes considerable sums to gratify. But she i; Would she promise? 

went to the Times office, wrote an advertise- ^ She would promise to try , she told him. So 

ment, left her address and returned to her poor \ ho went. 

home. I - 

She bad her dreams connected with the owner \ CHAPTER II. 

\ 

of the bank-notes. Of course she had. She cx- £ He brought the rose. (His namo was Colla- 
pected him; sho gave nice little touches to the { mer; he did a large business on Nassau street.) 
room; went out end bought a little scarlet ver- \ Agnes had hard work not to be sentimental, 
bena to brighten the place; made tho curtains $ That is, she was afraid he would think sho was 
white as snow, and tied them back with worsted sentimental, she was so grateful at sight of the 
cords to match the verbena. This we approve; lovely plant. In spite of all she could do to 
bat we are a little sorry to add, that she could i* prevent it, tears would como into her eyes when 
not be satisfied until she went out and bought site thanked him. But he, at least, was in no 
a jet bracelet liko Martha Furbish’s, and some $ present danger of being trapped in sentimen- 
fioe bits of lace and velvet for a head-dress like i; talism. He cut her thanks short with asking 
Martha's, things she could ill afford to buy— s her what less he could do? Humph! He had 
things that ill became her simple style of fea- s brought her a rose that cost him three shillings, 


tures and manners. I am sorry to say that sho $ 
put the new duds on every day; but am not 5 
sorry to sny that, when the owner of the bills s 
came to claim them, although he regarded her i 
fair young face with complacency enough, he $ 
looked with oontempt at the finery, and, speak- jj 
ing to her with bluntness, told her she'd get no $ 
praises from him for her honesty; for honesty $ 
was, of course, the most obvious duty. He was 
there to “pay cost" and take his notes. He i; 
would send her in a rose perhaps, some time; > 
he saw that she had one plant already. Would ; 
she like a rose? Was she sentimental? $ 

(Par parenthese, his proffer was certainly 
kind one, and I think his accost would have * 
been less abrupt if he could have wholly with- $ 
drawn his observations from tho streaming vel- s 
vet and the airy points of lace, and fixed them i 
wholly upon her abashed features.) 5 

8 ay! was she sentimental? in a degree? ^ 

She didn't know, she told him, whether she \ 
was sentimental. Perhaps she was, sometimes; \ 
she was afraid she was. But she would like a $ 
rose! i 


to be mate and companion (a sensible mate and 
companion) to ber verbena. She was to re¬ 
member that she too was to bo a sensible, suit¬ 
able mate for both the modest, unsophisticated 
rose and the bright verbena. Only, her life 
was to shame even the rose’s, it was to have 
such intelligent, human worth superadded to 
the simplicity, and so on. 

So she tried. She stuffed her head-dress away 
into a corner, as a poor worthless thing, and 
put her abundant, soft hair back into plaited 
bands. She made some plain little linen cuffs 
and collars to be worn with her high-neck, 
close-sleeve summer dresses. She kept herself 
as tidy as a choice pearl is kept by its lucky 
owner—as indeed, indeed it belonged to her to 


do; and she felt all the wise pains she took with 
herself, help her spirit as muoh ns it helped her 
body. She busied herself conscientiously withf 
her needle-work, and bought comforts for’hor 
mother, instead of the fine things she used to 
bring home for bcrself, when she had no better 
acquaintances than Martha Furbish, her lover, 
her mother. (Martha's lover and mother, I 
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mean,) and a few others in the court like 
them. 

After some time had passed so, Mr. Collsmer 
again called. And this time he brought her 
books—a few of Irving’s works, one or two of 
Mrs. Jameson’s, and one or two of Ruskin’s. 
He would take no thanks this time either. What 
did she think? Why should he not spend six 
hundred pence for one who had lately put six 
hundred dollars into his purse? Would she 
offer him a chair, and take his hat, and his 
cane? An old gentleman like him needed that 
& young lady like her should do something be¬ 
sides showing him her tears, if the tears were 
ever so big and bright! Did her rose reward 
her with tears, when she gave it a little water, 
or a little sunshine? lie guessed not. Not even 
the soft rose; certainly not the bright verbena. 

CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Furbish saw him go out and recognized 
him. She had a sister who did all his linen- 
making. She, Mrs. Furbish, had passed his 
place, seen bis sign a hundred times. Ue was \ 
rich! he stood high! he was old enough to be ; 
Agnes’—uncle. What did he want of her? j 
Arnes told her about the bank-notes, Mrs. Fur- j 
bish, looking in her face and laughing all the j 
time, and often saying, “What a little simple J 
thing! just as you always are, in everything!*’ v 
And now? she asked, when Agnes had; 
finished her account, what did ho keep coming 1 
for? \ 

Agnes told her about the rose and the books, j 
“Very well; but did Bbe know that many a ; 
riel), fine-looking, and, to all appearances, kind, > 
generous New York gentleman, had come just; 
so to the rooms of a little simple thing like her, ; 
and given her, first a rose, perhaps, then book?, j 
then fine clothes, to make her handsome in his \ 
eyes, then jewels—save the ring for the middle ^ 
finger? That never came,” she said, “from ; 
these high, fine-looking New York gentlemen, ; 
to. the simple-hearted girls who live in an out- ; 
of-the-way court, and in a poor room like that. J 
No; the marriage ring never came. "Was she; 
so innocent,” (simple, Mrs. Furbish meant,) | 
“that she hadn’t thought of this, much as she \ 
had heard of New York ways?” \ 

Agnes “had not once thought of it before. J 
She bad heard about New York ways; but he —” $ 
“Yes! he—he was always another sort of; 
man!” Mrs. Furbish said, “ffe always means \ 
well!" j 

Agnes did not suppose he meant anything. ; 
but to show a little kindness to one who had l 


done what was right by him, when there was a 
chance and a temptation to do what was wrong. 
He hadn’t praised her for doing it; but she 
knew he understood, and brought her the very 
things she wanted, but couldn’t afford to buy. 

“If she let it go on, site would see!” Mrs. 
Furbish told her. “But she must go home and 
get supper. Good-by, simple little one!” 

The little simple one shed a good many teafa, 
the next half-hour, was shaken as never before 
by any of the sorrows that had come into her 
life by many hardships, many privations. She 
wept unrestrainedly until she knew it was time 
for her mother to come, then she wiped her 
tears to make an end of it; wiped them a good 
many times before she did fairly make an end 
of it. Her chin and lip were not done with 
curling, nor the tears with rising, for long after 
her mother came; not until her mother began 

to tell her how a poor girl on-street, went 

as seamstress into a family on-street; how 

the gentleman was taken sick, and she showed 
herself so handy, in the day or two that be sat 
in his enBy-chair in the nursery, where she 
sewed, that, when he grew worse and took his 
bed, she was persuaded to nurse him. His 
wife, Mrs. Marshall said, was one of those gay, 
fashionable women, who have so much to do in 
society, so little at home. So the yonng girl 
nursed him faithfully, and he got well. W’ell, 
he was, of course, grateful to her; and sent her 
and her mother, who was a widow, nice things, 
such as fruit of all kinds; and by-and-by he 
began to send flowers; then he began to bring 
them; then—oh! it went on and the poor girl 
was ruined! Mrs. Ainsted, whom Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall had been visiting, knew the girl and her 
mother. More hairs had turned gray on the 
mother’s head, since she found it out, than in 
the whole twenty years since they began to 
turn; and Mrs. Ainsted believed the girl would 
mourn herself into her grave. 

The obin and lip were done with working, 
the tears with rising, before the story was half- 
told. Indignation, wrnth* came into them and 
set them firm, held every feature, dilated the 
ejjjes, and sent fiery scintillations through them. 
She did not speak one word, but her breathing 
was heavy with her wrath. 

In the morning, came Mr. CoUamer’s errand 
boy, with a basket of peaches and blackberries. 
“From Mr. Coliamer,” the boy said, “with his 
compliments, and Mrs. Marshall was to keep 
the basket.” 

Mrs. Marshall was delighted. The fruit was 
perfect! and such a rarity! blackberries! oh I 
look, Agnes! had they seen such blackberries. 
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h»<l they seen a blackberry before, Binco they 

picked them off their own hedge at G-? 

Would the brigbt-eyed boy give her thanks to 
Mr. Collamer, and tell him she was ashamed of 
bo poor a return for so much pleasure?” 

Agnes, meantime, looked neither at basket, 
nor berries, nor errand boy. When Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, wondering that she did not, that she kept 
her back turned in that resolute manner, said, 
“What message have we for Mr. Collamer, 
Agnes?” Agnes, speaking in quick undertones, 
and with her back still turned, replied, “Any¬ 
thing that you plcaso. Hut I’d let the basket 
go back. If you keep the rest, I’d let that go.” 

“Why, no indeed, you simple child! not when 
Mr. Collamer has sent word we are to keep it!” 

“As she pleased!” Agnes said; and the 
bright-eyed errand boy, who had been standing 
looking from mother to daughter, made his bow 
over bis little cap and went. 

Agnes would neither look at the fruit, nor 
taste it, at all; nor look at the basket, with all 
her mother’s praises of look?, ta9te, and of t he 
good kind man that sent them. She was cross. 
Her mother told her she was “wondering what 
'nvl got into her!” But Agnes gave no answer. 
H uen dinner time came, she ate no dinner; and 
when supper time came, no supper. Her cheeks 
were hot; her eyes very wide, very glassy, very 
dry. Bending low over her work, her needle 
glancing quickly in and out, she turned off* 
seam after seam. “Never had she done so 
ameh work in one day!” her mother said, when 
she picked it up at night to lay it away. “But 
she would like to know what had got into her! 
What she bad been thinking about all day, to 
make her so out of hutnor and to make her 
work so!” She got no answers. Agnes was 
at the bureau, taking off the little linen collar 
and putting it away, the little linen cuffs, put¬ 
ting them away; the black velvet knot and belt- 
ribbon, putting them away; brushing her fine, 
long, abundant hair with closer care than usual, 
and putting that snugly back, crowning it with 
her Buie white night-cap. Still standing there, 
she took her Biblo from tho top of the bureau, 
read a few lines where she opened, theu laid it 
back, said, “Good-night,” without looking at 
her mother, and went into the adjoining cham¬ 
ber, where she and her mother both slept; and 
her mother sat listening to every sound of her 
aodresciog and lying down, wondering over 
&nd ever again what had got into the child’s 
head to change her so in one day. 

The next day she ate a little, but the silent 
aood lasted; and the next; and not one moment 
did her mother cease to watch it and wonder at 
Vol. XL!If.—18 


its caqse. Not once in those three days did her 
mother call her a simple little thing, or feel in¬ 
clined to. On the contrary, she was not a little 
awe-struck by the large, dry, down-looking eyes, 
the rigid solemnity, and the growing pile of 
work done. On the fourth day the tension was 
gone. She was pale; she moved with languor. 
This day her eyes met her mother’s and saw 
things in the room. They were soft and very, 
very beautiful, although very sad-looking. See¬ 
ing this, her mother kept saying to herself, 
“How much they are like her father’s in his 
Inst sickness! and people who saw him, said 
they never saw such eyes; or any eyes with so 
much of heaven in them.” She told Agnes her 
eyes were like her father’s; so much; and urged 
her to have some of the toast. She would, 
wouldn't she? She had made it on purpose, to 
see if she couldn't eat some of it. Her father 
could eat toast made like that, almost to the 
very last. She would have some? 

But Agnes could not swallow a mouthful. 
She had been longing for her father all night, 
all the morning: longing, oh! with such an 
ache in her heart to be done with living, to be 
carried and laid down beside him in the country 
church-yard, where the pure brooks ran that 
never wronged anybody, where tho birds that 
never wronged anybody sang. Sho covered the 
anguish of her mouth with her tca-cup; but her 
mother saw the tears in her eyes; and, losing 
her awe before this weak mood, feeling con¬ 
cern, but believing that there was really no 
need of it, she sat herself to probing the hurt, 
(or the fancied hurt.) 

“ You're a simple little thing! yesterday, and 
to-day, and day before yesterday, and day be¬ 
fore that! You behaved strangely when Mr. 
Collamer’s boy was hero with those things! Of 
course he told Mr. Collamer how you appeared, 
what you said about the basket’s being sent 
back—‘if we kept the rest,’ you said! What 
an idea that was! I shouldn’t think strange if 
he never sends us another thing! I shouldn’t 
mind this so much; wo can get along without , 
flowers, and oveu without peaches and black¬ 
berries. You get along now without the peaches 
and blackberries, though I lmve heard you say 
how often you long for these things since w$ 
left tho country; but 1 am sorry that he should 
be offended and stay away from us, as no doubt 
he will after this. For why should he ever 
come after hearing those things from the errand 
boy? he , who is iu all respects (in kindness and 
all) so far above you and me! I shall think he 
is weak if ho comes again—ever!” 

AhJ and was not Agnes, also, thinking mud) 
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the same thing? Was it not this that to-day 
made her sickest of all—that she never would 
see him again?—never could! if he camo ever 
so many times! 

Now Agnes was really, as they all called her, 
a simple thing, in many ways. She was twenty; 
bnt up to this time she hadn’t had the slightest 
conception what love meant, or a broken heart. 
Isis ancl 0>iris she knew something about, to 
be sure. One stood for love, the other for love 
returned; but what love really meant, in its 
depths, or what sorrow on account of love, or 
of the loss of love, she had never known—until 
now. Now it began to dawn on her and make 
its meaning clear as day before her. Now, 
thinking of love, thinking of sorrow on account 
of its loss, idle began inwardly to say, “Now 
after this I shall know. I shall understand it 
all, after this, and know how sacred both are, 
love and sorrow.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Toward night, that day, when the air grow 
cool and soft, and the slanting light brightened 
the rose and verbena, and made the dark leaves 
rither, Agnes felt as if Mr. Collamer was com¬ 
ing. She knew he was, she said to herself, 
growing f.-.int at the thought. She could not 
meet him! Not for ten sneh worlds would she 
meet him again! So, with trembling fingers 
sho laid her work aside, put on her bonnet, veil, 
and shawl, saying that she must go to walk; 
Sho needed the air and exercise. Iler mother 
thought she had better not. She wouldn't go. 
sho said, if she wero in her place. But. she 
Went, and would have met Mr. Collamer, if her 
©yes had been on the ground, as his were. She 
saw him in season to dart into a bread store, 
and there she stood trembling, supporting her- 
•elf by the counter railing until he passed by. 
Sho turned her head, when lie hhd passed, to 
look aft<*r him; and could not help it; for her 
soul was hungry and athirst for him. 

After she left the shop, she went on with the 
tears streaming. She felt so wronged! so deso¬ 
late and sick! She had no doubt Mr. Collamer 
was going to their house; she feared her unsus¬ 
pecting mother would say something she had 
better not. She almost wished she had re¬ 
mained at home, and shown him, beyond the 
possibility of his making a mistake any longer, 
that, if she was a simple little thing; as they 
all called her, she had dignity enough to keep 
herself from seeing him ever again. 

She was returning toward home, her head 
filled with this planning, her eyes on the pave¬ 
ment, when suddenly some one stopped before 


her, put his hand out, and in cheery tones said, 
“Miss Marshall—good evening! bow d’do? you 
ought to have known I was coming to your 
house this evening; ought to have known it 
magnetically, I mean. The rose was so bright, 
you ought to have guessed it was because I was 
on the way. You will another time?—you will, 

won’t you? Ag-, Miss Marshall, what is it? 

You don’t answer me—you don’t even look at 
me; you haven’t since we met, to see bow glad 
I was to see you. You got your hand out of 
mine as if mine scorched it; (and I don’t be¬ 
lieve it did;) tell me what it is! I will turn am! 
walk a little way with you and hear about it.” 

But she trembled so! was so Btifled with the 
laboring breath! Her knees were ready every 
moment to give way under her. By-and-by, 
however, she could speak. The faintness had 
left her limbs a little, the confusion her brain, 
and the dimness her eyesight, so that she be¬ 
came fully conscious of his presence at her side, 
so that she gave one quick glance up to see how 
large, noble, kind, but concerned, he looked; 
and then it. was that her heart gathered its 
strength, the strength pf its rectitude, its truth, 
its simple innocence, its sense of wrong. She 
would tell him the truth, she reflected. There 
was nothing else to be done now; and then he 
would understand, and, of his own accord, turn 
back homeward, and leave her to go her so dif¬ 
ferent ways. Looking up in his face one mo¬ 
ment, meeting one moment the full glance she 
would fain have let her eyes linger on forever, 
she then bent them to the ground and said, “I 
am going to tell you the truth, Mr. Collamer, 
and then you will know.” And she told, him 
the whole story. She looked up once, as in 
burning words she poured out the story of the 
poor seamstress’ wrongs, and tolJ him how she 
felt them, and saw how intently he listened, 
how palo and grave ho looked. She ended with 
saying, “Now you must understand, although 
you will never know, probably, the pain it has 
given me to be obliged to say it. I would die* 
I would, oh! so gladly die, it would be such a 
little thing for me to die, if that would so put 
this wrong out of the way of young girls like 
myself, (in my placo in life, I mean,) that there 
should be no more danger or suffering for them 
on account of it. But I suppose I can do no¬ 
thing. I can just tell you once more how sorry 
this makes me, (I mean this kind of parting 
with you,) and ask you to leave me.” 

“I guess not. I mean, I guess I won’t leave 
you. I guess I’ll go home with you.” 

On looking up to see what sort of expression 
was on his features, she saw placid effrontery. 
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eaw tbo habitual animation already taking its 
old place in all the lines and dimples. The first 
moment she took courage, and said to herself, 
that, whoever was cruel and dishonorable to¬ 
ward persons like her, it must be that he was 
honorable and kind; the next—her heart sank. 
It was easy, for one high, stropg, rich like him, 
to feel no concern for any truth, or any com¬ 
plaint, spoken by one poor, simple, unprotected 
like herself. She grew faint again with these 
thoughts, and burst into tears in a helpless way, 


imploring him to leave her. \ 

“Child, child, look at me!’* said he, speaking \ 
with the tones of kindness and concern the ^ 
loving, true, simple-hearted, and lonely woman i 
finds it so difficult to distrust and resist. > 

She looked up. “Little, sad-faced thing!” ^ 


said he, meeting the upturned look with his s 
own. “So—so. But I must go home with you, $ 
and show you a letter I have in my pocket. It \ 


Resist the impulse to catch the hand at his side, 
so near hers, and kiss it, and tell him how 
ashamed and sorry she was; but that she was ft 
simple little thing, liable, at any time, to do 
weak things, and he must forgive her. 

I suppose he gathered some of the thoughts 
from the expressive features laboring under 
them; and especially did he gather what must 
have given not a little relief to his true, kind 
heart, when, littlo by little, he saw the young 
face emerge from the gray cloud, saw the little 
form, as it were, drop its burden behind, and 
raise itself, and show itself as a woman, a 
mate, at his side. 

At any rate, they were no sooner within the 
room, which the loveliness and perfume of the 
rose seemed to fill, and, in a way, make holy, 
than he turned to her, with his arms outspread, 
and calling her his child. “My child—my 
Agnes—my little wife!” he said. And she, 


was written for you, at my desk, an hour ago. ^ 
I came out myself to post it, because it was j 
such a—in short, such a precious littlo sense- l 
less thing, going from my hand into yours! I 
But, after I got out, with my face set toward i 
home, I couldn’t deny myself the pleasure of ^ 
coming to tell you the story with my own lips, ij 
I wanted to see the young face kindle, (for I $ 
will be as truthful as you are, Miss Marshall, ^ 
and own that I did expect the face to kindle.) 5 
I wanted to hear what the lips would say. I > 
was greedy for the looks and words, like a miser { 
for his gold. I wanted them, you sec, for my ^ 


life-long hoard. Now—I—I fpar I shan’t carry ' 
home tho picture I would be glad to, and hoped * 


and meant to, when I started out, an hour ago; $ 
but, I think, the face will be a little less woe- s 
begone. I thiuk you will, at least, get rid of > 


poor thing! that had been so buffeted, that 
now’ was so deeply consoled, bo covered with 
blushes, was glad to be taken into them, and to 
(he wide, firm breast, where she might not only 
hide the happiness and the blushes a little, but 
feel herself at rest, now and forevermore. 

CHAPTER Y. 

But Agnes could not keep tho poor Beam- 

stress of-street out of her thoughts, and 

among the plans she and Mr. Collamer lnid for 
their future lives was this, that Agnes should 
Bee to her, should go and find her out the next 
day, and be so kind to her that she should live, 
and not die in her misery and shame; should 
live to gather grace and strength out of her re¬ 
morse, her true penitence. 


this painful sense of personal wrong, when I j And so it happened. And it was seeing this, 
show you my letter.” Rafter all—not her new wealth, the new con- 

Ile was so grave now—he looked so pained ! ij eideration, with which she found herself sur- 
She knew from that, as well as from his words, \ rounded, nor even her husband (and we donbt 
the manly tones, the manly bearing, that she l if there ever was a better, or one with a fonder, 
had been wronging him. Everything about him j prouder wife)—that filled her cup of joy to the 
made her so sure of this, that she could hardly \ brim, and gave that joy its ta9te of the angelic. 


THANKS. 


BY CLABA AUGU8TA. 


Urro the source of lift and light— 

To Thee, oh I God, to Thee-»- 
I lift my fervent, heartfelt thanks, 

For Thou hast cared for me; 

Hut filled my soul with calm content, 
Blest me with peace and rest— 

And let sweet hopo be In my heart 
An ever present guest. 


Tf Thou art near to shelter me, 
What shall I fear below? 

If Thy strong arm upholdoth me. 
What terror may I know? 

If I can feel, beyond a doubt, 

Thy grand, sweet Presence near— 
I’vo almost gained a Heaven below, 
And know not what is fear I 
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BY C. R. PBOOTOR. 


My hero, Mr. Conway, had been going a long 
journey. He had grown tired of the ever-re- 
. curring monotony of people and places. He 
took in character at a glance, and everybody 
reminded him remotely, pleasantly or disagree¬ 
ably, of somebody he knew at home. He had 
studied the faces, voices, hands, and habiliments 
of his fellow-travelers, and had mentally Bet 
them down as morose, tidy, studious, vapid, 
honest, aristocratic, egotistic, and so on through 
the list of human attributes. 

He was glad indeed to make the last change 

of cars, which he did after crossing the D- 

river. He exercised his tired nnd impatient 
limbs in the intervening moments of hurry and 
bustle between the trains, and at last jumped 
aboard, congratulating himself there were but 
forty miles further before he reached his jour¬ 
ney’s end. Ho stood on the platform with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling, until the wind, 
which was blowing sharply, drove him in shiver¬ 
ing. Ho involuntarily glanced over the passen¬ 
gers, most of whom were a new relay. They 
were all awake and quite lively, but he knew 
how soon they would relapse into somnolency 
and ennui. He stretched himself at full length 
in an unoccupied seat, partly slouched his hat, 
and then fell to dreaming of times past, brought 
vividly to him now from his nearness to cousin 
Fanny, whom he had not seen since her mar¬ 
riage long years ago. He had loved Fanny 
once, desperately, as youths do, nnd traced 
all his misanthropy—of which he had a good- 
humored share—to this early disappointment. 
He was now quite a bachelor; wns going out 
West on business for his firm, and had resolved 
to visit his early ideal, whom he still invested 
with long, brown curls, checks bright and glow¬ 
ing as a ripe apple, eyes of no discoverable ; 
eelor, so sparkling and so roguish were they, s 
Unconsciously to himself he revived the old ; 
enchantment as he recalled their youthful in- j 
tercourse, and wondered how she wonld meet \ 
him—blusuingly, as of old?—or sadly, or in-; 
differently ? He grew nervous over it and re- i 
adjusted his already sideways-inclined hat. J 

A little movement in the seat behind diverted ; 
his eyes. It was a lady reading, nnd she was ; 
changing her posture to get the full benefit of \ 
282 


the now fading daylight. Her bead was slightly 
bent, and her beaver hat, with its abundance of 
plumes nnd a veil, entirely hid her eyes, but he 
could see her mouth. 

Who has not read or spoken learnedly, ro¬ 
mantically, or practically about eyes—blue 
ones “wet violets;” black cues “liquid souls 
in mourning?” Setting aside utilitarian con¬ 
siderations mouths are, aesthetically, as much 
a feature of interest. The charm of a charm¬ 
ing mouth has an indefinitencss in it that fasci¬ 
nates more than the direct and easily-detected 
power of eyes. You can look into black, or 
blue, or gray orbs, and watch changing color, 
dilatation, contraction, or a sudden eclipse, and 
see how each change is effected by light, or the 
exclusion of light; but a mouth is a mystery. 
From rocky sternness to broad laughter each 
change is bewildering. It is the gateway of 
speech; the outlet of heart and brain. Every 
man knows how much weal, or woe, in smile, 
speech, or kiss, certain lips have wrought him; 
even woman remembers or dreams of whispers 
and tender laughter—of moustaches, and somo 
even go so far ns to tolerate cigars. 

This mouth was just arranging itself after a 
smile, lie thought; very red, very pretty. He 
wns right; theNines contracted, and the two 
lips closed demurely as hands in prayer. The 
under lip was full; the upper short—a mere 
coral lino at the corners; both together were 
the very type of gravity jnst then. The book 
she read was evidently absorbing, serious, he 
thought; tragic, perhaps. The lips parted 
slowly, intent; closed again, transfixed! All 
nt once, without any visible play of muscles, a 
premonitory shadow went over them; then a 
vague gleam; then a slow consciousness; the 
muscles relaxed, loosing numerous dimples 
about the oorners, the lips parted, and out 
flashed tiny, white teeth. She was langhiDg. 
Ho thought her hero must have got into somo 
scrape—or rather that the girls in the book 
must havo got him into one—from the amuse¬ 
ment and gratification he detected in her quiet 
laugh. She glanced up at the window, half in 
remonstrance at the meagre light, nnd as she 
did so caught his eye, curious, studious of her; 
his whole face—he being unconsciously affected 
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by the smile in all its stages—on a broad grin. \ 
What a half-contemptuous, half-indignant won- \ 
der there was in her whole face as she encotrn- j 
tered the gaze! He felt it and was enraged at \ 
himself, slouched his hat stilt more decidedly, < 
and didn’t look up for many minutes. When j 
at last he ventured to do so, be saw her book : 
was laid aside and her face turned to the win- J 
dow, through which came a faint, red flush j 
from the dying day. Her profile was exquisite. \ 
A small, straight nose, a full eye with visibly 
dark lashes, a small, clearly-cut chin, and tuck 
a mouth! He knew it could “stir with a song 
Hke song, and with silver-corded speeches.” 
There was a far-away, dreamy atmosphere 
about her, not sad or world-wise, but preoccu¬ 
pied, as though her own thoughts were sweet 
and wonderful to her. 

The whistle screamed; tho train slowly neared 
the station, and Mr. Conway prepared to leave. 

He glanced back as he reached the door, and 
saw the lady was also passing out the other 
way; however, in the bustle and confusion, he 
failed to get a sight of her again. He went 
moodily to his hotel. After losing sight of 
her, the nervousness about meeting cousin 
Fanny returned. He fancied a thousand ways 
in which their meeting might occur, but in all 
probability none of these were the destined 
ones. He looked in the glass, studied his atti¬ 
tudes, and glances, but all with no result. 

He went to bed, and his tired head swam 
with the motion of the cars, and he thought of 
the lady with the pretty mouth. Pretty! it 
was divine! That full but quiescent outline in 
repose; that mobility in laughter, graceful and < 
spirited, but intangible and indefinite, he would j 
give anything to call up that glowing scintilla- i 
tion again. It was a rare mouth indeed; it had 
earnest repose; it had eager earnestness; it had 
scorn in that imperceptible curl; it had mis¬ 
chief in that demure apathy; it had infinite 
mirth in one smile, dreamy wistfulncss in an¬ 
other. He fell asleep thinking of Queen Guin¬ 
evere riding on her “cream-white mule,” who 
looked so lovely, as she swayed 

“The retn with dainty fineer-tips, 

A man hail given all other blisa. 

To waate hia whole heart in one ktos 

Upon thoae perfect lips.” 

In the morning he called on cousin Fanny, 
Mrs. Hurlburt, now a widow. He found her an 
invalid, pale, lovely, very cordial and friendly, 
bat with no apparent remembrance of the time 
when he had sworn he couldn't live without 
her. She was helping her little boy with his 
arithmetic lesson, and Mr. Conway asked if he 
wsa her only child. \ 


■“Oh! no, I have three others—Fanny, Henry, 
Flora, and this little one, Albert. Fanny came 
home from a visit, last night, and is late about 
rising this morning.” Something aboat Mrs. 
Hurlburt struck him suddenly. Why had he 
beon so obtuse? The lady of the pretty mouth 
was her daughter; there was a wonderful simi¬ 
larity. Cousin Fanny’s daughter! Poor Mr. 
Conway! 

He sat quietly looking in Mrs. Hurlburt’s 
face. Why need that face, through bis whole 
life, have caused him such pain? Why should 
its type, as it began itself to fade, have arisen, 
fresh, youthful, even more beautiful, to haunt 
him? It was not a cruel face, bnt patient, 
sweet, pallid; yet his heart ached with the old 
pain of his youth, and sunk heavily at the new 
thought that the wound was to reopen. 

“ Fanny dear, this is mother’s old friend and 
cousin, Mr. Conway,” said Mrs. Hurlburt, as 
the door opened. 

“I met the gentleman on the cars, last night, 
mamma,” answered Fanny, after some blushing 
hesitation, yet smiling in spite of her desire to 
keep sedate. 

“Yes,” Baid Mr. Conway, awkwardly, “I re¬ 
cognized in you a resemblance to your mother, 
ns she was at your age, and half-suspected the 
relationship.” 

In this statement, which we know was not 
literally truthful, Mr. Conway had a little selfish 
object in view: he had that involuntary smile 
to account and apologize for. But Fanny had 
really woke in him the same feeling of bewitch¬ 
ment as her mother had once done, a twinge of 
unrest which he had not felt at sight of a face 
since. Even an embarrassment came over him, 
which he, a man of the world, seldom felt. 

The morning wore away painfully to him— 
contemplating his youth in the patient, white 
face of Mrs. Hurlburt—feeling his years with 
a new weight, as he glanced at the daughter, 
conscious all the while that youth and years 
were sadly at conflict within him. 

He staid a few days, and then, as his busi¬ 
ness demanded attention, went further west, 
promising to stop and finish his visit on his 
return. Fanny had grown terribly mischievous 
during his short stay. He fancied she made 
fun of him, so constantly was her laugh ring¬ 
ing out in the hall and in the garden, so de¬ 
mure was her roguish mouth while with him. 
She talked little; there was more eloquence in 
her motion, or in her quiet, than in all articu¬ 
late speech. She evidently considered him her 
mother’s guest, and, perhaps, thought their con¬ 
versation old-fashioned and stupid. At any rate, 
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THE PAST IS STILL O U K S 


he didn't at all like being made an “uncle” ?o , mother watched and understood her efforts to 
literally—all young girls didn't treat him in £ cheer and comfort her t while the young heart 
that way. He could talk gayly with tho gayest; s was taking in, day by day, nore fully the eer- 
could outdo many a youthful dandy in gallantry; £ tainty and greatness of her coming loss. She 
and te hare all such qualifications ignored by $ read, sang tender little songs, brightened the 
the prettiest girl he ever saw, and to bo con- v children by her own cheerfulness, so that, when- 
sidered middle-aged and sedate, was anything $ ever they came near their mother, their iguo- 
but pleasing to him. Yet ho had no power to * rant child-hearts caught no premonition of the 
change such a state of things; it seemed to be s shadow failing upon them, and the mother was 
established—and that irrevocably—by the most ' spared tho sorrow of a long farewell, 
innocent, yet most despotic tyrant in the world, j To Mr. Conway, this saddened intercourse 
He went away, resolving to change this phase ^ was a blessing he could hardly comprehend, 
of affairs on his return. He had a strong will $ Daily and hourly to share Fanny’s deepest soli- 
nnd some tact; he would not bo out generaled ^ citude, to minister, with her, the most loving 
by this willful little empress. s comfort, to sustain her under tho gradual but 

Returned, he met Fanny in the hall, as he j terrible burden that was gathering npdn her 
entered the house. She enmo forward to meet 5 heart, was all that he could have asked, 
him, and he, resolving to establish new rela- \ It was mid-autumn—long, warm, smoky days, 
tions immediately, took her hand, warmly, and $ Just at evening, when Mrs. Hurlburt’s pain 
kissed her, watching meanwhile the grave eyes s seemed to subside, and she grew calmer and 
which met his unhesitatingly. * s more at rest, Mr. Conway and Fanny would 

“Mamma is very ill, Mr. Conway. I am glad > walk down into tho garden. He watched sadly 
you lmve come. Sho requires to be kept very < the grave lines which settled rnoro and more 
cheerful, and we are all so sad it is almost im- \ about the mouth, the deeper look in tho cyc3; 
possible for us to do it. Wo are afraid she will '< but, oh! how gladly did he see nnd feel the 
never be any better.” s growing reliance on him, which sho bttrayed 

Here all his gallantry was blown to the winds < in every act! The weight of her little band on 
again by her tender, saddened manner, and he £ his arm grew more trusting, and his heart was 
had little heart for gayety when he entered the J full to the brim of worship deeper than it had 
sick-room. What a change had come over the $ ever known before; for it was the worship of 
placid, white face! It was contracted with pain; £ a matured nature, the gathered idolatry of years 
patient still, but fearfully wasted and sharpened '< and of suffering. 

by suffering. He forgot to assume a cheerful \ We will pass by the blow no human skill 
manner, ns Fanny had begged him to do, but > could avert. We will pass by tho grief no 
showed his surprise and regret at the change f: human sympathy could alleviate. Mr. Conway 
in every feature, and only recovered himself did all in his power to soften the pain and loss, 
when ho saw Fanny’s sad face trying to smile, \ In time ho told Fanny tho story of his life 
a‘nd saw how she was endeavoring to cover his and of his love, and he heard the sweetest of 
awkwardness with light words aud a playful :■ all words from the pretty mouth, now wearing 
tenderness toward her mother. < some of its mother’s patience iustead of only 

Those were long days, indeed, while the suf- ; laughter. No truer words were ever spoken— 
l’erer waited for the summons which all knew no holier ones can be spoken—than those which 
must soon come. Mr. Conway staid, for Mrs. \ made them one ile*h. 

Hurlburt could not bear to have him go. Tie > And tho pretty mouth now smiles a mother’s 
nnd Fanny wero her constant companions. The ^ lovo on ono “solo darling of their house and 
daughter’s devoticn was beautiful. The dying J heart.” 


THE PAST IS S'TILL OUHS. 


Tn~ past is still oura! Oh! tho beautiful past! 

How careless we wandered amid its bright bowers! 
Th-ujgh darkness and cloud* mny*the present o’ercasfc, 
Ono comfort remaineth—the past is still ouitil 
The future may darken with sorrow aud fear, 

Tho present Its burdens may force us to bear— 

But magical irnsqopry our spirits ran cheer, 

Can soften one Anguish and lighten our care! 


s The lores of the olden time never grow cold, 

$ The light of its Summers can hover wax dim; 
s It* beauty ne’er fadeth, its hearts ns’er gtowold-*- 
s No voice ever fajleth from out its glad hyiudt 
^ Lot hop© bo their motto, wlio, joyous and gay. 
s Qo wnnd’rinp, ns we did, through youth's pleasant bowers. 
\ The burden and heat We have borne of the dnv. 
i; And thankfully murmur: The past is still onrst s. h. 
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RUTH’S 8 T B P-D A U G H T E R. 


DY FRANK LR E BKNKDICT. 


Everybody called her a stern, cold-hearted v sopping went out along with the upbreaking of 
old maid, whose greatest pride consisted in J that affection. 

having a model farm, and being considered a ^ Old Mrs. James opposed the match because 
better housekeeper than hor neighbors. When s she wished a larger fortune for her son; and 
Ruth Davis heard such speeches, she only :• Mr. Davis objected to it because lie feared that 
smiled in a wintry way, without taking the < the young man’s unsteady habits would settle 
trouble to point out how many acts in her -J into downright dissipation, ns had been the case 
daily life gave the lie to their words. ' with his father, and cause Ruth much unhop- 

An old maid she was, there was no denying i f incss. 
that, full thirty-five, and always dre-sed in s The matter ended. Norton went away for 
such a Quakerish fashion that she looked even ‘ two years. During that time Mr. Davis died, 
elder. I think a physiognomist would have ^ and Norton married—as was natural you will 
pronounced .her face quiet rather than old. s say—so it wns, perfectly; human nature Is 90 
There were lines in it too that looked as if .'j dclicior.slv consistent! 

s 

even that calm had cot been gained without a s Ruth Davis buried her father and her youth 
struggle. Not exactly pretty even in her best > at tbo same time, and in the seclusion of her 
days, certainly not nt all so now. Her form > old home she Bat down to decide—as we all 
instead of rounding and growing plump—the % must—whether her affection should be allowed' 
only safeguard for beauty toward middle-ngc— to grow into a tyrant, that would make her fife 
was angular and thin; and I must confess that ■: and that of all about her tenfold more wretched; 
she had grown a little stiflf and peculiar, as any $ or whether she should fasten the tomb-stone 
mortal would who had spent the best years of 5 over her dead, and go on through the wilder- 
life in almost entire solitude, at least as far as J ness waiting, not for another dawn, but for the 
love and companionship are concerned. $ stars which should make her night holy. 

For fifteen years Ruth had been mistress of > This was what she did. 
herself and her possessions. She was not f Her father’s affairs had been somewhat em- 
twenty-one when her father died. *Smco that > barrassed owing to hi9 ill health, and a certain 
time she had lived in the old homestead, and, ^ incapacity for business which had afflicted him 
whatever her neighbors might think, had made s nil his life. Ruth found a good tenant for the 
more out of her life than perhaps you or I < farm, a man whom she could trust, and who 
would have done under similar'circumstances. \ would act under her supervision, in place of 
A year or two before h$r father’s death, v the person who’ had been cheating her father 
people said that she was engaged to Norton $ for years—that was her first step. A maiden 
James, but nothing ever came of it; and during c aunt left her a legacy of several thousand dol- 
all that after time tho village never could settle > lars, which served to settle nil debts, and put 
satisfactorily which of the two was the jilted \ the farm in the complete order which Mr. Davis 
and disappointed one. At all events, Norton ^ had always contemplated and never brought 
James married a woman supposed to be rich, s about. 

as Us father’s son ought to have done, for tho j Marshes were draihed, orchards planted, worn 
family had little left except the reputation of J out fields renewed by some mysterious process, 
their grandfather, aid a variety of follies and \ which neither you nor I could understand if I 
▼ices which often have a trick of ooming down $ tried to describe, and over every one of these 
along with an old name. \ reforms and improvements Ruth presided. 

But I need not tell you all that the neighbor- J So now at the end of fifteen years she owned 
hood fancied or believed, for I wish you to hear $ the finest farm in the county, and might have 
the story as it really was. } been a woman of great importance if she had 

Ruth had been engaged to Norton James—it \ been so minded, 
had been more then the romance of life to her— $ But she had chosen to go her own way. The 
almost all that seemed beautiful and worth pos- \ magnates of tho district were kept as mu 
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RUTH'S 8 T E P-D A U G H T E R 


aloof as the plainest villagers; and long before > 
people had given up trying to make her soci- *• 
able, taking their revenge by calling her all ij 
sorts of unpleasant names, which appears to *; 
relieve the feelings of grown people as much as < 
making mouths does those of children. $ 

Stop a moment! Am I giving you the idea $ 
that she led the life of a hermit? Bless you, \ 
just listen then! She superintended her house- > 
hold affairs—yea, verily, often Bhe made cheese s 
and butter with her own hands; she worked in < 
her flower garden; she was everywhere about s 
her farm, prying into all sorts of places and j. 
things, till everybody knew her old gray pony j 
ns well as his mistress, and declared that he •: 
had grown just as odd and cracked as she. 5 
Now, on the other hand, you will think I am i; 
describing an ordinary housewife, such as you \ 
know dozens of—-possible too; but did it ever 5 
occur to you to wonder what every day forces J 
people, whose talent you are bound to recog- i 
nize, into pursuits which seem totally foreign j 
to the tastes of their early years? ;* 

Ruth Davis took to occupation and labor be- s 
oaose she found that there was her only safe- $ 
guard. She put by her romances and the books ^ 
of poetry sho had so loved; she laid aside all s 
thoughts of the life which she had dreamed of :> 
with Norton James; visions of Italian plains:- 
and Sicilian breezes, and forced herself down s 
to the actual. $ 

I do not say but that she made her lifo more S 
barren than it need have been, but she could J 
not do otherwise. It was necessary for her to ^ 
break every link that connected her with the i 
past, and she had done it in her own way. s 
Most old maids are supposed to have had a 
disappointment; but people seemed rather to > 
think that Ruth had never married because she > 
loved power and her own will. From the way < 
they talked of her, one would have expected to s 
see a tall, bustling woman, and was perfectly \ 
astonished to meet that clear, pule face, with 
its strangely reticent look, which few people '< 
were wise enough to understand. \ 

Ah me! it must have been a hard life, but < 
Ruth complained to nobody; would not even \ 
listen to her own troubles, rerhnps you can \ 
picture those years to yourself; if not, so much * 
the better for you; but she had passed through j 
it, far beyond the first bitterness, as we all do j 
if we only have that patience and fortitude i 
whieh it is so hard to gain. J 

It was a pleasant spring day, and Ruth was j 
out among her flowers, when she received the \ 


“Wal, Miss Davis,” said farmer Joyce, t 9 he 
paused for an instant's chat, after a consulta¬ 
tion about the duties of the weok; “so Norton 
James is a cornin' back to his mother's old 
place this summer.” 

She had not beard his name mentioned for 
years, she would not have been human could 
she have listened to it with indifference. She 
was kneeling before a troublesome vine that 
would not consent to grow in a proper shape, 
so that the old man could not see her face, and 
the inarticulate murmur which died in her 
throat he took for the only answer her tacitur¬ 
nity would permit. 

“They say he didn't make sich a grand match, 
after all; anyhow, he’s a widower, and cornin’ 
here. I don't think much of a man that daudles 
half his life away in furrin parts.” 

She was still busy over the vine; anyway she 
was always sparing of her words, and Joyce 
liked the sound of his own voice too well to 
wonder at her silence. 

“That family has come down awful!” con¬ 
tinued he. “Lord, they used to hold their head 
high enough. The mother wa9 a proud one— 
she was a sort of cousin of her husband; cf he'd 
a bad her sperit they’d kept rich. But some¬ 
how the men was a daudlin’, consaty set—see 
how they ended—the old man driuked and eat 
himself to death—Henry wan't no better; and, 
as for Norton, if all’s true-” 

Ruth turned quietly round, and he stopped. 

“Suppose we attend to our own business, Mr. 
Joyce; that of my neighbors does not interest, 
me.” 

“Lord, Miss Davis, how you do take a body 
up! Wal, you’re right, and you allays bo—I’ll 
sny that—you’re sometimes oncomtnon short; 
but you bit the nail on the head every time.” 

lie changed his rake to the other shoulder, 
filled his mouth with toboeco, regarded her 
for an instant with profound admiration, and 
shuffled away through the garden. 

Ruth picked up her tools and went into the 
house. She could work no more among her 
flowers that morning. 

She did something very unusual in her expe¬ 
rience—left everything and went to her room, 
sat down there and gave herself up to an hour’s 
revery. 

Very Bad it must have been. She shed no 
tears, but the pale face softened and grew trou¬ 
bled, as the clear gray eyes looked back across 
the desert into the green plains of her youth. 

A voice from below aroused her—very prosaic 


"^ J: ngs which swept a sudden wave into the j as was fit. Sho needed a shock to bring her out 
otony of her Ufe. ) of that unusual state. 
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“Miss Davis! Miss Davis! The brindle cow’s ; 
brack into the drying yard, and there ain’t no % 
men about.” jj 

Down stairs went Miss Davis, and out into % 
the drying yard, from which she exiled the cow j 
without the slightest ceremony, utterly regard- ; 
less of the threatening horns of the animal, or £ 
the screams of her domestics, who stood safely n 
ensconced in the kitchen window. \ 

She fastened the boards, and into the house s 
she walked. \ 

“Girls, if you are tired of screaming, perhaps > 
you will go back to work.” % 

That was all sho said; but they started os if • 
6he had fired a shell into their camp, and flew i 
about their tasks with unusual activity. $ 

As for Ruth, she was very busy all day. Once $ 
or twice she stopped to smile ns she thought of i 
the difference between the old life, which had $ 
been so rudely brought before her and the pre- 5 
lent; bat that was all. $ 

For several days she seemed fated to hear | 
more of Norton James than she had done during $ 
all those years which had elapsed since his de- $ 
parture. Every neighbor that came to the house s 
had some wonderful information to give con- $ 
cerning him, but it was all received in Ruth’s ^ 
usual manner. She had accustomed herself to s 
hearing the name now, and ne matter how sud- $ 
denly it was pronounced, her self-possession 
could not be disturbed. ji 

It was a week after—the close of a beautiful < 
day. Ruth stood on the verandah looking down !; 
toward the road. She saw the gate open, and, s 
for the first time in sixteen years, Norton James $ 
walked up the winding path. She knew him at ^ 
once. It was the same easy, careless gait; for $ 
a second her heart throbbed almost as it had $ 
done in the old time when siie stood and watched 
him approach. When he came near enough for $ 
ber to distinguish his features, her first sensa- } 
t:on was one of womanly pity—his face was so ^ 
changed and worn, ns if by habitual ill health. $ 
I really believe, elderly growing woman though j 
ibewas, that Ruth’s impulse wns to run and hide | 
herself for a few moments before meeting him. 5 
Then she stood perfectly still. \ 

He saw her at last, lifting his glass to his ^ 
e yeg—for he was very near-sighted—and she > 
c*oght the start of surprise he gave when con- \ 
tioced that he was not mistaken. \ 

8he went down and met him on the steps. $ 
“You hardly knew mo,” she said. “I re-$ 
cognized you by your walk. How do you do?” £ 
She held out her band, and he took it warmly, $ 
although be appeared a little disturbed by her £ 
abruptness. He had lived in the world, and X 


would probably have run off a string of pretty 
phrases; but that was just what Ruth wished 
to prevent. 

“I am very glad to see you,” she continued. 
“I heard, several days ago, that we were neigh¬ 
bors.” 

“Again,” he said, in a low tone; but Ruth 
did not seem to hear it. “I am glad you are 
pleased to see me,” he continued. “Coming 
back to the old place has been sad work—all 
ray friends gone, or so changed as no longer to 
be the same.” 

It was the familiar voico. How the years 
swept back like clouds of mist as she listened! 

“Do you find me greatly altered?” he asked. 

“I should have known you. Are you in poor 
health?” 

“It amounts to nothing—I have not been 
quite well. But you—you are-” 

He hesitated. She had a little womanly pang, 
but answered, with her rare smile, 

“I know what you mean—I have grown old. 
Well, I must expect it.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that!” he exclaimed, 
annoyed that his face had shown his feelings 
so plainly. “But you dress so differently, and 
you don’t wear curls.” 

“I have not done such n thing for years. I 
should scandalize the whole neighborhood.” 

She invited him into the house, but be pre¬ 
ferred staying there; so she brought out ohairs, 
and they sat down upon the porch. 

“This seems very natural,” he said, after a 
little pause. 

“I often sit here,” she answered, quietly. 
“Have you come back to live?” 

“Yes—I think so—I hardly know. I tun 
alone in the world, except Bessie.” 

“Your daughter, you mean?” 

“Yea. A pretty child. I want you to see 
her. I was tired of roaming about the world, 
so I thought I would come back to the old place 
and try farming.” 

“Will you like it?” 

“Oh! it doesn’t make much difference,” he 
answered, a little drearily. “I shall come to 
you for advice. They say you have a better 
head for business than any man in the county. 
I am sure that old place of ours looks forsaken 
enough.” 

“I think Millet has done tolerably well with 
the farm,” she said; “the land is Tery much 
worn out.” 

“Oh! I dare say I don’t know about such 
things,” he answered, carelessly. “Tho house 
lms gone to wreck terribly, and the old furni¬ 
ture quite gave me the horrors.” 
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That speech jarred a little on Ruth. To 
her whatever was hallowed by association und 
memory became precious indeed. 

- “It’s painful, you know,” lie went on. “To 
you, who have not changed your home, it is 
pleasant to see the things you remember as a 
child; but with me-” 

He broke off with a half-sigh, which made 
her feel guilty at having so misinterpreted his 
first words. 

“Your little daughter must be a great bless¬ 
ing to you,” she said. 

“The only thing on earth that loves me,” he 
answered. “She is a very remarkable child— 
a great companion for me already.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Only twelve; but, as far as study goes, 
much farther advanced than most girls of six¬ 
teen.” 

“She has your old taste for books?” 

“Quite; she is more industrious than I was. 
Do you read novels still?” 

“Oh! no. I am a farmer now, you know— 
as commonplace and hardworking as possible.” 

“But one should never give wholly up to the 
actual. I should die if I could not feed my 
imagination.” 

Ituth thought of all her struggles to guin 
rest. She wondered what would havo become 
of her had she not learned to restrain her 
fancy, instead of fostering its dreamy ten¬ 
dencies. 

“You have been a great traveler,” she said, 
quickly. 

“Oh! yes,” he replied, with the listless man¬ 
ner, which he only shook off at intervals. “But 
one grows very tired of that.” 

“I believe one can bo happier settled quietly 
in a home.” 

“I have almost forgotten the meaning of the 
word; it is 90 long since I have had one. Bes- 
sio and I must try to make ouo now. May I 
bring my pet down to see you?” 

“Of course, I should like you to, Mr. James.” 

“Don’t call me that. I want to hear the 
old name once more; nobody calls me by that 
now.” 

“Norton, then,” sho said, with a little pres¬ 
sure on her throat that made the word difficult 
of utterance. 

“ Thank you, Ruth! That seems more natural. 
I don’t believe in old friends being ceremonial. 
Now, I want to come and sec you often. I shall 
have nobody to speak to, here, but you and 
Bessie.” 

“You may come whenever you like.” 

“But you work—you are always busy-” 


“1 have leisure sometimes.” 

“And 1 am a sad drouc—l like to dream as 
well as ever.” 

Ho said that with one of his old smiles that 
made his face young again. It affected her ns 
it docs when wo see suddenly the portrait of a 
dead friend. 

lie sat thero until it was growing quite d-usk; 
then he arose, saying, 

“Poor little Bessie must think me lost. You 
see I study my own comfort still.” 

He went away, and, a3 the evening was grow¬ 
ing a little chill, Ruth entered the house. 

Anybody, looking at her, as sho sat in her 
old-fashioned arm-chair; would have thought 
she looked a little stiffer and more old-maidish 
than ordinary. How it would have astonished 
those who had known her all her life, could 
they have gained an insight into her thoughts 
and feelings! 

Poor, lonely life! I wonder if you know what 
it is to go about for years, with a weight cn 
your heart that gradually presses youth out, 
and never once, during all that time, to have 
been able to make your suffering known to any 
human being! 

"Well, there sho sat—an old maid that she 
was—when the clock struck an hour far be¬ 
yond her usual bedtime, luith looked up, quite 
shocked to fiud she had been dreaming like a 
girl, and that her cheeks were wet with such 
tears as she seldom allowed herself to shed, 

A couple of days after, Norton came to the 
house with his daughter—a bright, intelligent 
child, with eyes like her father. 

Ruth could see that she had been spoiled, but 
her affection for James was beautiful to witness. 
She forgot will aud selfishness in her care for 
his comfort. 

“I want this lady to like y«u very much, 
Bessie,” Norton said. “Ask her if you ruaj 
call her aunt ?” 

“May 1?” she demanded. And from that 
time the girl called her “aunt Ruth.” 

Perhaps she thought of a dearer name that 
ought to have been hers, with a throb and a 
pang, but that was only momentary. Poor 
Ruth! 

From that time, Norton James was a constant 
visitor at tho house, and, usually, Bessie camo 
with him. Ho always bad advice to ask of 
Ruth—he made her ride over his farm—list¬ 
ened to her plans of improvement, sometimes 
with pleasure—but oftener lie looked annoyed. 

“What a manager!” be said. “You really 
tire my poor bead with your knowledge.** 

His visits interfered sadly with her duties—- 
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for he disliked any appearance of work—and, s telling her of his troubles. His farmer cheated 

before many weeks were over, he had several \ him—his stocks seemed always at discount 

times left the house in his old spoiled-boy s the house was cheerless. And so it came about, 
fashion, because he was annoyed at finding her $ Ruth sat looking at him silently, 
engaged in some household employment. I “You will not do it?” ho said, the red com- 

Almost unconsciously she yielded to his in- s ing iuto his cheeks. “Why do you look at mo 
tluence, as she had done during their youthful s so? I know I ought not to ask you to marry 
days. She found her old love revived for the $ me—you are too good for me. I don’t talk 
romances and poems ho brought to read to her. jj romance or sentiment, for I know you don’t 
She allowed him to dictat^n the old way, and $ care about it;”—he had fully sottled that in his 
was quite content, self-willed and self-reliant $ own mind—“but I think we might be very 
as people considered her. s happy. Will you marry me, Ruth?” 

Bessie and she became very good friends, \ Perhaps, if she had yielded to her first inl¬ 
and any jealousy that the girl might otherwise $ pulse, ho would have obtained a clearer idea of 
have felt was set at rest by a lazy, selfish con- s her character; but she couquercd that and sat 
fession which her father mado, without the £ still, growing a little paler, but betraying no 
slightest hesitation, but which might not have $ other emotions. 

been so satisfactory to Ruth had she heard it. \ “Can’t you answer, Ruth? I see you hate 
Norton James was a man of good abilities, $ me—you blame me for the past—for what was 
but his faculties were not of the order which $ not my fault-” 

would have made him an active business man, $ She put out her hand. That gesture checked 
or politician, and they had been frittered away him. 

until his energy was quito gone. He had a^ “I did not expect this,” she said; “it has 
great love for the beautiful, but, like all weak n taken mo by surprise.” 

natures, he supposed because that was the case $ “You do not care for me! Well, why should 

ho had a perfect right to shrink from contact $ you? I am a disappointed, broken man-” 

with anything which disturbed that worship. $ “You know I have always loved you,” she 
lie was indolent, proud of his family, sensu- | interrupted, speaking firmly; “I love you now. 
©us in his tastes, which ho had all his life in- ^ Please to go away, Norton. You shall have 
dulgod without the slightest regard to the com- S your answer to-morrow.”. 

fort of those around him. Ho wns just the $ She looked so like her old Belf at that mo- 
man to be petted and cared for, and to become ] ment, that I think something of the pure, honest 
a tyrant, all the while rather believing himself? sentiment of his boyhood came back, 
neglected and ill-used. \ “I do love you, Ruth!” he exclaimed; “I 

HU wife had been a handsome, refrned woman. i have, all my life. Let us be happy nt last!” 

Ho loved her after a fashion. Probably the sin- 5 Ho went on rapidly, speaking with passion, 
cerest feeling he hacl known had boon for Ruth; j which thrilled her as it had done in tho old 
but the original sentiment was now so covered ; time; but it mado her so weak and confused 
up, under a stratum of selfishness, that it would j that she could not trust herself to listen, 
hardly have recognized itself. j “Come to-morrow,” she repeated; and when 

Gradually a perception of his character forced \ ho saw how distressed and pale she looked, he 
itself upon Ruth; but I do not suppose that it ^ yielded to her request and left her. 
changed her feelings toward him. I have read $ Ruth look that night to decide. She loved 
and beard of grand, strong characters, who can \ him with more tbnn the affection of the young, 
throw off a weakness at will, who, when they $ with the entire devotion of a woman; but she 
hod themselves deceived in a loved object, can < saw bis faults clearly—she passed them iu re¬ 
cast it aside, and search again for the real pre- J view. Dear as he was, there was a question. 
Bence of which that affection was only the $ Could she be certain of happiness in giving up 
shadow; but I have' not met such people, and $ the quiet and freedom of her life? She saw 
certainly Rath was not one. J that he was selfish, that he would lean entirely 

The summer passed, and, when autumn came, $ upon her; but she did not love him the less for 
Norton James asked her to be his wife. It was $ that—tho feeling might have changed, but it 
a selfish avowal. He must have been surprised ^ was equally strong. 

at the way it was made himself. $ One thought did not occur to her. She did 

“I wish you would eoms and take car© of > not perceive that he hardly seemed to consider 
Bmie and me for good and all.” s her a companion in any mental pleasure—he 

They were in her sitting-room. Ho had been vturned rather to Bessie than her—but in other 
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respects she considered the question fairly, and 
' she decided to be his wife. 

He came the next day for his answer. He 
light have read it in her face—the color had 
come back to it—the light to her eyes. Ah! a 
little happiness is good for body and soul. 

“Dear, dear Ruth!” he said; and she almost 
forgot tho sea of trouble through which she 
had passod, as he SAt holding her hand and 
talking of the days to come—always his plans, 
his wishes; but she did not think of that then.. 


ried life full of annoyances, which, without the 
utmost care, would grow into a dark trouble, 
from which there would be no release. 

Norton was extravagant in his tastes, morbid 
and unhealthy in his feelings, given to fits of 
despondency, which betrayed themselves in ex¬ 
cessive irritability, of course, toward the one 
who loved him best. 

He was very exacting in regard to his com¬ 
forts. An ill dresse^dish upon the table would 
make him thoroughly ill-humored, and yet he 


“And Bessie?” she asked. ^ was annoyed when Ruth attended to the details 

“Bessie knows. I will go and bring her.” $ of her household. 

He came back with the girl. She had been J It was impossible for her to find domestics 
bitterly jealous, but her father had settled that, who met with his approval; and yet, if she 
and she received Ruth’s embrace with sufficient s showed at dinner that she had been obliged to 
good will. $ go into the kitchen herself, he was always 

“Hove you,” 6he said, in her quaint way; “if $ angry, 
you arc good to papa and don’t come between ^ “One would think you expected to be eaten,” 
us, I shall love you more.” ^ ho said, “from tho way in which you have 

Come between them! Ruth shuddered at the ^ roasted yourself. I can’t see how you can be 
idea. She would have wrung her own heart ;> content with such things—at least, if you find 
out sooner than have caused that young nature ^ your happiness in them, don’t make me uncom- 
a pang. | fortable. Come, Bessie, I want you to finish 

They were married before many weeks, to^thatpoem; I suppose you don’t care to hear it, 
the wonder of the whole neighborhood, but \ Ruth.” 

Ruth neither knew nor troubled herself about s She was tired and wanted to lie down, not 
that. > being well, but he never thought of that. 

The first cloud in her married life was giving \ Another thing that troubled her—it seemed 
up her old home—there had been no mention ^ a little matter, but it was not so to her—Bessie 
of that, and she had not. expected it. Her house $ still called her by the name she had adopted at 


was pleasant and comfortable, and the old man- $ their first acquaintance. 

sion on the hill cheerless and dreadfully out of \ “I couldn’t hear her say mother now Emily 
repair; but Norton preferred its decayed state jj is gone,” was all Norton said, 
to the simplicity of the farm-house. i I believe that in nil the years they lived to- 

“I can’t breathe here,” he said; “these low \ gether, he never more deeply wounded her than 
ceilings stiflo me; the Grove is our proper place. > by that remark. 

You must remember you have a position to keep i; She saw that lie did not believe her able to 

up.” \ be his companion in his mental pursuits; be 

It cost Ruth a good deal of money to make { always turned to Bessie there, and she could 
the house at all habitable; and even then, be- \ not force herself upon him. So, in a measure, 
fore she had been two weeks in it, she was $ she went back to her old life, and ns the man- 
frightened at the discomfort and annoyance she 5; ngement of everything devolved upon her, she 
foresaw! £ had occupation enough In all conscience. 

The roofs leaked, and the cistern gave way, $ She got along with Bessie very well. If the 
and alt sorts of troubles happened, and then <: child had been her own she could not have been 
Norton was annoyed because ho saw her fretted. $ more tender of her; but Bessie herself had im- 
“I hate household details,” he said, impa- jj bibed her father’s idea#, 
tiently; “if you must worry, please don’t let ^ Aunt Ruth was a good woman—she loved 

mo see it.” $ her—but it never occurred to her to suppose 

Ruth answered impatiently; then she remem- ^ that she oould understand her feelings, or eym- 
bered her vow of forbearance and let the matter $ patbiie with the dreams, which, as she grew 
drop, wisely keeping her distresses to herself, ^ older, began to haunt her. 
and trying not to think that he had been selfish $ Before two years passed away, Ruth learned 
in exposing her to such discomfort, when they J that she was not to expect happiness from the 
might have been so comfortable in her old home. ^ change she had accepted with such trust. 

Before the winter ended, Ruth found her mar- \ Her husband did not love her. He had still 
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a romantic idea connected with her youth; he Ho was hurt and indignant when she replied, 
loved the Ruth of bis boyish days, but he sel- £ and went away feeling that he really bore with 
dom appeared to connect her with the woman < a great deal. 

who was his wife. i; When they had been married three years, a 

They thought her cold and commonplace, but s mania for speculation seized Norton, and not 
she saw it all clearly, and felt it down to the \ all Ruth's advice nor entreaties could deter him 
core of her heart. i from yielding to it. 

How she suffered. Do you know what it is to i The consequence was that ho lost the greater 
watch the decay of affection, to mark its in- s part of his property, and seriously embarrassed 
crease, day by day, and k||w that expostula- $ that of Ruth. 

lion or entreaty is useless? I think it is worse I; They were obliged to leave the Grove and go 
to bear than a perfidy that comes upon ono sud- J back to the farm house. It was the only con- 
denly! To notice that the daily kiss is often \ solation the wife had in that time of trouble, 
forgotten—that when you enter a room your j Then Norton’s health failed—symptoms of the 
presence is unobserved—to torture yourself by s pulmonary disease inherent in his family began 
all manner of petty attempts, which prove that j to develope themselves, and, before many months 
the suspicion was correct, and that a door has j went by, Ruth knew that the worst was to be 
been closed between ysur soul and that of the s dreaded. 

loved one. • S It was useless to attempt to prepare either 

Ruth did not weary her husband by tears or S him or Bessie for the event—neither would have 
complaints, it would only have made him in- \ listened. 

tolerant of her presence, and she contented | So she bravely put by her own suffering—she 
herself with doing her best to make his home } tended him constantly. 

happy. $ The strangest thing was to see the astonish- 

She had found it necessary, one day, to re- ^ ment it caused both him and Bessie to discover 
prove Bessie, and, though it was gently done, \ that she had so many tastes in common with 
the girl was too unaccustomed to .restraint to $ them. 

bear even a word. $ How often when she made a criticism upon a 

“You have no right to speak to me in that % book, which they felt to be so much more cor- 
way, aunt Ruth,’* she said, “and I shall tell s rect than their own, they looked as if wondering 
papa.” ^ where she gained the ideas. 

She did go to him. Soon after, Ruth saw the J I really believe that, up to the last, Norton 
two walking lovingly under her window—she $ supposed she had acquired all this from com- 
did not attempt to join them. She heard them ^ panionship with him. Human egotism is such 
talk of her. It was only the proof of what she s that I don’t think anything short of the strong 
had known before, but it was none tbe less $ light of eternity would make mortals capable 
painful. ^ of seeing things as they are. 

“Ruth does not understand us, my darling,” s Norton was sick for a year; a difficult patient 
Norton said; “but you must bear with her.” > to take care of—bis natural irritability added to 
“I believe she cares for nothing but house £ that produced by the disease made it very hafft 
keeping and xiaking money,” returned Bessie, > to bear with him. 

passionately. $ During this interval, Bessie frequently gave 

“She is good and kind,” he replied; “she ^ out, and had to undergo fits of terrible repent- 
does not love books as we do—the beautiful is ^ nnee; but Ruth never once forgot her promise 
not essential to her happiness; but you must $ and her trust. 

love her, my dear!” •: I think she had her reward. When, soothed 

“So l do; but I don't like to be scolded!” $ and encouraged by her presence and words, he 

“You shall not be. I will speak to her.” ^ was floating down toward the infinite, he laid 

If she bad been tbe girl's nurse, they might \ Bessie’s hand in hers, saying, 
haTe spoken of her like that, was her bitters “Love and reverence her, my child—you can 
thought. $ never do so enough.” 

Her old impatience did flash up when he i So be died, and Ruth buried with him all but 
spoke to bar about Bessie. She was a peculiar j the remembrance of love and affection, 
girl—her feelings were strangely acute—she j But her life had wrought its own reward at 

mustbe carefully guarded. Ruth did not quite j: last. When Bessie threw herself into h?r arms, 
oonsider all that suck delicate organizations re- $ crying, “Mother! mother!” she folded her to her 
quired. > heart with a gssh of inexpressible thankfulness. 
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She knew that now existence would bo more ^ peace than in the dream which had at long 
complete than ever before, that in her love for s haunted her, and, feeling this, she was oon- 
that child she was henceforth to find more | tent. 
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RABBI AKIBO.—A VERSIFICATION. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

- It 


R.vuni A kilo, forced to quit his homo, 

O’er b:uTi*n wastes and dreary wilds to roam, 

By pereei-ution driven from the joys 
Of wealth and ] 4 easts r o’a ever-changing toys, 
Took with him on bis solitary tramp, 

That lie might see to read by dark, a lamp, 

A cock to wake him at the early day. 

And a lean donkey, which he rode away. 

Beneath th’ horizon slowly sank the sun 
Upon that poor, forsaken, exiled one, 

Who for his woary body had no bed, 

Nor any pillow for bis aching head. 

Bick with fatigue, and from much travel lame, 

At length to a small, peopled place be eamc— 
Found human folk, but no humanity, 

No food, no rest, no common charity. 

And so he plodded, sad in solitude, 

To the kind shelter of a neighboring wood. 

Babbi Akibo thought it very hard 
That every house tho wanderer should discard. 
Nor shield him from the bleak, inclement blast, 
Nor from the big rain, falling thick and fast. 
“But God is just,” ho said, “whate’er the rest— 
And what He does is always fur the best.” 

And so he sat him down beside a tree, 

Lighted his lamp arid read right cheerily; 

Birt read he not a single png© before 
His lamp blew out, aud he could seo no more. 
“What! ’ thought tho Rabbi, “can’t I be allowed 
Even to read?” And then he spoke aloud, 

HBut God is just—no matter for the rest— 

And what He does is always for the best.” 

Then, glad, and ready for a little sound, 
Refreshing sleep, he lay along th© ground. 

No sooner did his heavy eyelids close, 
la the soft luxury of deep repose. 

Before a gaunt wolf killed the wakeful cock. 

And thus deprived him of his morning clock. 

41 What new misfortune must I now sustain 1 


My vigilant companion—is he slain? 

How, henceforth, shall I waken, with the light. 

To Team’d pursuits, that all my grief requite? 

But God is just—no matter for the rest— 

Aud what He does is always for the best.” 

Scarcely .had he so spoken, when there come 
A hungry lion, with his eyes on flame, 

And—ohl unhappy hour that he was born!— 

Ate his poor donkey where he stood forlorn. 

“And now, what’s to be done?” the Kabbi said— 
“My lamp put out! the cock, the donkey dead I 
Bnt God is just—no matter for the rest— 

Aud what Ho docs is always for the best.” 

RAbbi Akibo passed a sleepless night, 

But, with tho dawning of the earliest light. 

Went hack into tho village that, at least, 
lie might endeavor to obtaiu a beast, 

Ilis pack to carry, as he Journeyed on— 

Bnt, strange to tell, both beasts and men were gone: 
A band of fierce banditti from tho woods 
nod killed the folk, and plundered all their goods. 
Rabbi Akibo turned his streaming eyes, 

When ho recovered from his great surprise, 

Unto that azure Heaven, which towers above, 

The holiest type of purity and love, 

And then, as one who wishes to rcjoico 
Out of his heart, he lifted up his voice: 

“Oh! Thou good God! these mortal men*are blind, 
And Thou alone art mercifhl and kind! 

Had they oot sent me forth with words of hate, 

I should have shared their miserable fato— 

Had not my lamp been quenched, its little ray 
Tcrchance had led the robbers on my way— 

If tny poor brute companions bad not died. 

Their noise had drawn the danger to my sido— 

And had I slept, devoid of care and pain, 

I too, like them, would surely have been slain! 

Oh! God is just, and I, His servant, blest— 

And what He does Is always for the bestl” 


IT IS WELL! 

BY GRACE GORDO N. 


Weep not for th© child from thy tenderness riven 
Ere the blight of the world o’er Its pure spirit fell; 
Resign the bright gift to the Laud whence ’twas given, 

In the arms of our Saviour we know it is welll 

It Is well with the child! There no dark cloud of sorrow 
May oome o’er the spirit, its joys to dispel; 

That young heart may never know cure for the morrow. •' 
Is it well *ith tho child! Yos, wo know It is well! ' 


\ It is welt with the child! True, the love-tiee must sever, 
jj That bound him to us, in the land where we dwell; 

| But, though life’s radiant charm hath departed forever 

\ To dwell with the angels, we know it is welL 

\ 

$ Weep not for the child from thy tenderness riven 
Ere tbe shadows of earth o’er its purity fell. 

Of such,” we are told, “is the kingdom of Heaven,” 
And, trusting in this, we oan say: “It is weQl * 9 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN BOSS,” 


[Altered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1803, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, iu nna for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONI'UfGiti) FROM rAQE 211. 

CHAPTER IX. $ with whom he herded. He may have bid him- 

1* M- county, Pennsylvania, there is a > self in that hamlet until some chance of better 

sleepy, country village, with no road connecting \ luck would oome, for the oheap living, or, for- 
it with any great thoroughfare. A close, shut- \ give me, John, he may have thought he could 
in hamlet, into which tho Dutch farmers ride J better torture Esther there. She was free from 
stolidly on market days with tbeir crops, and J no outrage that his petty, fiendish spirit could 
where the housewives make butter and yenst j devise.” Both reasons, I thought, might have 
after the fashion of their grandmothers. There ^ influenced him. Yet in this hamlet he had no 
is a narrow, deep creek, which runs through this J: chance of repairing his fortunes by gambling; 
village, which loses itself afterward among the he was absent, professedly on hunting expedi- 
mountains, and, hundreds of miles further on, S tions, for weeks at a time, several times during 
empties into the Schuylkill. About half a mile s the summer. With regard to his treatment of 
out of tho hamlet, at tho time of which I tell \ Esther, the woman Chandler and her servants 
you, there was a country inn on the shore of'^testified to no positive ill-usage. lie was a 
the creek, kept l>y a woman named Chandler, a s mild, fair spoken gentleman, pleasant and scc’i- 
mcre stopping place for an occasional traveler !< able-like in the house; she, dumb, gloomy, 
to water bis horses and drink a mug of beer \ giving vent, now and then, to wild bursts cf 
himself. The house was small, built of stone, \ frantic pain, os if driven to insanity. Caring 
with a garden rich in cucumbers and Lima { for nothing, taking no heed to the people about- 
beans, with borders of hollyhocks opening on j her, clinging only to her baby, from which she 
the creek. Tho stream here was deep, fringed s was never an instant parted. They never heard 
with a dark woods, an impenetrable thicket on j; an unkind word from her husband to her; at 
the other side of thorns and haw-bushes: sink- «: nights, though, they could hear her passionate 
ing just below the little garden Into a succession \ moans, and his low, even pleasant voice. Somc- 
of black holes, so deep, unsoundable, the vil- > times she would escape from the room, carrying 
lagers said, that they gaTe them the name of £ her child, and pace the garden walk until morn- 
Hell’s Mouths. $ ittg. They thought her deranged; indeed, her 

To this village Clayton Lashley, in the sum- J husband hinted ns much when they first came, 
mer of the year 181-, brought Esther and her s The fact that seemed to have prejudiced the in¬ 
child, Pressley, then art infartt of a few months 5 mates of the house most against her, was her 
old. He took lodging for them in this honse, J total indifference to them. As if she were in a 
and remained there until in the flail, employing J etupor always, they said; except once, when a 
his time with fishing dr hunting. His 1 wife \ neighbor’s child fell from the loft, breaking its 
never was known to leave tbe house, except to s arm. She roused then, binding the arm as 
pace up and down the garden walks each day, < skillfully and tenderly as a surgeon, the slow 
with her baby in her arms. Why Clayton had \ tears running down her cheeks from pity. Wheti 
sought this obscure retreat, Robert could not v the doctor came, he said, “You have done it as 
inform me. Our way of accounting for it was, | well os I, Mrs. Lashley.” The words seemed 
that his finances were terribly straitened. “I J to hurt her, they said. “I was able to be of 
was struggling then myself,” he said, “and < use, once,” she replied, turning away, “long 
could not help him. He had wasted his share $ ago.” 

of the estate with debauchery; how he lived at | It was late in October when the tragedy ended 
all I never knew. At times ho was in posses- \ that began years before. Perhaps tho easiest 
siou of unlimited means, and in a few weeks i and briefest manner for me to give it to you, 
without a dollar. I thought he gambled. There > would be fo give snch portions of the evidence 
was a hordo of river sharks on tho border towns \ as bears directly upon it. The trial took place 
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at the county towa some ten miles distant from * Lashley sat quite quiet in his room, fixing his 
the Tillage. It was not known far beyond the \ gun and pistols, watching her now and then out 
precincts of the State. The murdered man and of the corner of his eye. I felt sorry for him. 
the woman accused were alike unknown, and s I says to Margot, ‘She’s gettin’ madder and 
were not identified as belonging to the Lashley $ madder;' but Margot says, ‘That fiend’s gettin' 
family in Virginia until long afterward. Yet 5; her under his foot, that’s it.' Toward evening, 
the population of that county were intensely $ that day, she put her baby to bed. Then she 
excited; boorish Dutch farmers, whose lives had J was sitting by it, when we heard him go and 
never known a sensation like this before. They ^ talk to her, for a long time, in a low voice. We 
made a holiday of it: quit their farr?-work, s couldn’t hear what ho said, only he was taunt- 
crowded in with their wives and children in ? ing her like, or coaxing, we couldn’t tell which, 
carts to hear the trial, listened patiently, during <; Margot thought one; me, tother. She didn’t 
the three days it lasted, and would have listened $ say a word, until at last something he aaid 
as patiently if it had lasted a month. This ^ seemed to hurt her terrible, for she got up and 
strange, beautiful woman was of a different race s came close to him. Wo could hear her walk 
from them; they did not know her; she was un- $ across the room, and we heard her say low and 
canny, outside of their human sympathy. To s fierce-like, ‘As God lives, Clayton Lashley, this 
be accused was with them to be guilty. Ac- s must end! Let me go, give me my baby, or else 
quittal was only the success of legal juggling; $ you or I die!’ We heard every word distinct, 
when the woman turned from the prisoner’s $ He didn’t answer her, as we could hear. Pre¬ 
box then released, but with her innocence far s sently he went out and sat on the bench by the 
from proven, they drew back from her as one $ door, playing old tunes on a flute. That seemed 
polluted; the coarse frautn drew their linsey $ to madden her more than all. She held her 
petticoats, stiff with dirt and grease. Away, that s hands to her head trying to shut out the sound. 
# they might not touch her as she passed out from s I thought the tunes meant more to her than all 
them. So my Esther was recoverod back into $ the words.” 

the world. But let me show you how her guilt ^ (Did I know what these old airs were? Those 
was proved. That was all that concerned me $ I uted to sing with her years ago?) “He put 
in those papers. There were many witnesses for | his flute away, and came up to her, where wo all 
the State. The woman Chandler, her two ser- s could see him, and kissed her, sayiug, ‘Good- 
vants, and the hangers-on of the house, were ' by, dear wifel’ When he passed us, he said, 
called to testify as to the time Clayton and his \ ‘Did you hear what she said? Don’t heed,herl 
wife arrived at the inn,, and their manner of \ She is vexed to-uight—wilder than usual!’ and 
living while there. I have spoken of this be- j so went down to the village. About ten o’clock 
fore. “They had two rooms,” the woman said, i he came baok, and went into his room, locking 
“apart from the other side of the house: one s the door on the inside. There was but one other 
was the chamber where she mostly stayed with > door out of those rooms, and it was at the side 
the baby; the other he used to read in, and ^ opening into the garden. We go to bed early, 
kept his fishing-tackle there. Never thought $ By eleven the whole house waB dead quiet, 
they lived happy together, but always suspi- $ About three o’clock in the morning I heard * 
cioned as ’twas her fault, he was so mild and £ wild, gurgling sort of a cry—a man’s voice— 
even spoken. She looked as if she were keep- i; smothering-like. I got up, and, while I was 
ing herself down—down all the time, her face ^ putting on my dress, heard it again, but farther 
white as if she were bleeding inwardly to death, s off. Couldn’t say if it was a man’s or a woman’s. 
My Margot said always as he was a fair-faced $ Went and pounded at Mr. Lnshley’s door, but 
devil and was a-killin’ of her, but that’s neither got no answer. Heard the # cbild cry, but no one 
here nor tlwre. The day ef the murder, and s hush it, as she always did. Wo began to mis- 
for days before, Mrs. Lashley bad been stiller ^ trust something was wrong. Margot got a caa- 
and paler than usual. She used sometimes, s die, and I brought my key and opened the door, 
when she was walking with the baby, to croon $ Nobody was in either room. The bed had not 
low songs to it and seem to forget her trouble, $ been slept in all night. Mr. Lasbley’s shoes 
sometimes, even laugh to it. But three days s were lying near .a louBge on which he used to 
she was quiet us death, just dumb, like an ani- $ sleep. There was a oandle burning, with a long 
nml, clenching up the child close to her breast, 5 wiek, as if it had stood a long time, 
an i holding it there as if she thought the devils > “Tiro doer out into the garden was open, and 
were coming to snatch it from her, going up $ the night wind was blowing in strong. It had 
and down all day hurried, unsteady-like. Mr. i rained, end the wind was wet. I remember our 
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feet sank into the mud when we went out. Mar- $ Cried a little when we took her baby from her; 
got and I did go—I taking the lantern, and she ^ then said it was all right." 
hushing the child on her arms—down the garden n Floyd Bach was also sworn. His testimony 

path to the creek, thinking we heard a sound. $ was as follows: “Was fishing in the creek two 
We did find some one there. Mrs. Lashley it $ days after the murder. My hook caught down 
was. She was crouched down on the bank, <; in the brushwood. Was fishing in Hell's Mouth* 
looking like a mad-woman, holding something $ or ju9t below it. Found a man’s jacket fastened 
in her band, trying to clean it on the skirt of ij to my line. Found the name of C. Lashley on 
her frock. I saw it shine, and went up to her some papers in the pocket. There was no watch 
and tried to take it from her. It was a long, ^ in the pocket—no money—only a three-dollar 
sharp knife, covered with blood. She gave it s bill in one corner. Found afterward a silk 
to me. ‘Don’t blame me!’ she said, crying like \ handkerchief in the same hole, floating on the 
a child. ‘I was so tired living, I couldn’t help £ water. Know it to be Mr. Lashley’s, as it was 
but do it.’ 4 Where is he?’ I said. She pointed j rather peculiar: white silk, with purple thistles 
down into the water, in the hole they call Hell s worked on it. He was dainty about such things; 
Month, being so deep. 4 Did you kill him ?’ Mar- i* kept himself perfumed; this haudkerchief was 
got said. She began to cry again. There was % perfumed." 

no more sense in her brain then than in a \ There was but little other evidence. The 
baby’s. I just led her into the house nnd sent j; body of Clayton Lashley was never found, 
for & constable. That is nil I can tell yon. s though the deep hollows were dragged with 
Everything was left of Mr. Lashley just as he j l, u t little hope of success; for nothing once 
had laid them down. There wns no money }, lost in them had ever returned. The body, 
anywhere, but I got my pay by selling some s even if it rose, might catch on some of the 
of their things. His watch he had on that $ jagged rocks of the sides, and so bo retained. 
Bight." s Clnyton’s horse was found nt his stable in the 

Her daughter, Margaret, testified to the same, ij village, where he had left him the day before, 
only adding hor evident conviction of the ill s The presumption Btrong upon every mind was 
treatment given to the prisoner by the de- % that the woman’s crime had long been con- 
oeased, which she dwelt on out of pity, yet J tcmplated; that, by some trick, she had lured 
which only added to the proofs of her probable s him to the water’s edge, then struggled with 
guilt. $ him, and, nerved by madness to unnatural 

Reuben Simms also appeared, and was sworn. $ strength, thrust him in. Had her counsel been 

44 Am a constable for M-county," he said, s able to establish the plea of insanity, her full 

44 Was summoned by Mrs Chandler on the night j and free acquittal would have been secure; but 
of the murder. Arrested prisoner pursuant to i; unfortunately, after her first arrest, her der 
warrant of Judge Johus. Examined the garden <> meanor was calm, self-possessed, and composed, 
path early the following morning, and found $ She then persisted in denying her guilt, allegh 
marks of footsteps of two persons in the soft $ ing that, in despair, she had attempted to kiU 
elay. Some of the marks appeared to be made \ herself, but had been stopped by her husband; 
by man’s feet in woolen hose, the others were $ that she had struggled with him; knew not 
smaller, like a woman’s. The prisoner’s shoes j what had become of him, if he had fallen in the 
exactly corresponded to them. The little wicket- < pool or returned to the house. This incoherent 
gate opening out to the creek was half-wrenched s tale had little effect upon tho minds of any of 
from its hinges, as by a violent struggle. On $ the hearers. No one doubted her guilt. Yet 
the immediate bonk of the oreek, where the ^ the sober Pennsylvania farmers who composed 
clay was soft and deep, there were traces of ij the jury were averse to hanging a woman, espe- 
tome violent struggle having taken place. Tho i) cially from circumstantial evidence. She was 
small buehes were torn up, the same marks of jj acquitted; in the States there is no middle 
tho two footsteps still continuing. I found, $ ground; in Scotland the verdict would have 
also, clots of blood in eeveral places, a large <; been, 44 not proven;" here it was not guilty; 
pool of blood in another. The prisoner’s arm \ but the woman went abroad with ns black a 
was cat obliquely, yet oould hardly have bled i> curse as Cain’s clinging to her, whatever doubtr 
so profusely as to have left these proofs. Pri- $ ful pity had been evoked by the tale of cruelty 
soaer, when taken, seemed perfectly passive; 5 practiced upon her, destroyed by her cold, quigt 
said she did not know if she had killed him or $ composure. 

not; that she was trying to kill herself; had $ The oddness ef utter despair. I understood 
gone there to do it; nnd that he stopped her. X it well. Not nt tko shone or ngony that hod 
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fallen upon her; but that now, for her child’s 
Bake, she must give up her child. Robert took 
H before the trial. “I offered her a home, pro¬ 
tection,” he said; ‘‘but she refused both, would 
accept no aid, wishing, I think, to die. The 
child was with her in prison. I sent her a 
written agreement to take him, adopt him ns 
my own, savo him froth the blot of her shame. 
I wrote kindly; I felt nothing but kindness to¬ 
ward her; if she sinned grievously, her tempta¬ 
tion was grievous. I gave her three days to 
decide. When I came to the jail to know her 
resolve, she did not speak; gave me the child, 
her face as immovable, death like ns it had been 
Since her arrest. She kissed the baby without 
a word, and gave it to me. Her look told me 
enough. I knew that God would deal with me 
and mine as I dealt, with her boy. There was 
a stain of blood on the child's cheek where the 
mother had kissed it.” 

“And that is all, Robert?” I asked. 

“That is all.” 


CHAPTER X. 

IIb could not help me in rny search; tho time 
Bpeut in coming to The Oaks had been lost. I 
was thoroughly balked. Where to begin the 
Bearch for this woman, lost for forty years, 
whose name even was forgotten, I knew not. 

“Do you think,” Robert suggested, “she 
would return to the house you built for her? 
It has been vacant for many years, has par¬ 
tially fallen into decay. Clayton kept her there 
at first.” 

“She never returned to it.” I said. I knew 
the woman’s soul. “I will leave you, to-mor¬ 
row, Robert. When I have found her, saved 
her, if that may be, I will return.” 

I hardly heard his arguments or reproncheR. 
She was not dead, as he said. She lived and 
seeded me. I should find her. We were in 
the library that evening; Emmy’s little work¬ 
table was open; her sewing, her dninty little 
thimble and scissors lay upon it: the trifles had 
a curious interest for me; they were womanly, 
homelike; my poor, little Esther would have 
been thus womanly, geutle, if her fate had been 
different. Emmy was not there. I sat in the 
warm evening fire-light toying with the trifles 
With a reverent hand. My brother paced the 
room unquietly. 

“John,” he said, pausing by my chair, “T 
have told Emmy this story. I told her to-day.” 

I looked up inquiringly. 

“Why did I pain her? Because I thought it 
tight to juetify myself; to ekfHftin why I came 


between her and her happiness. I wished hor 
$ to see, to comprehend why Pressley was not a 
$ fit husband for her.” 

s 

‘j “Did she comprehend?” 

$ “Why no,” said the oldman, fidgeting with 
l his chain. “The truth is, John, women are 

< unaccountable creatures. They've no common 
{ sense, when they love. I believe, in «ny soul, 

> that girl cared twico as much for the boy 
j when she heard his mother came so near being 
$ hanged. And I suppose, if be was going to be 
| hung himself, she’d marry outright.” 

$ I could not help but smile. “Robert, may I 
epeak to Emmy of this?” 

< “Yes, surely. But what can she know?” 

$ “Much. More than you or I. She is a 
^ woman, and a pure, loving woman. Her in- 
; 9tinct will teach her the truth. She is coming, 
v Look at her on the lawn yonder. Look, Robert, 
$ how the black children crowd round her, how 
s simple and child-hearted she is! Worthy of 
$ happiness. Robert, brother—don’t deny it to 
S her.” 

$ His thin lips trembled. “God help us all, 

' John ! I cannot give her to the son of a woman 
5 with bloody hands.” 

s Ho left the room abruptly as Emmy entered, 
s My face wa9 turned from her. I did not look 
Sup; she came and seated herself beside me. 
s After awhile, placing a screen between my face 
J and the fire, then softly closing the door; try- 
} ing in different ways to let me feel some one 
s cared for me, loved me. How ‘Esther would 
s love this little girl! 

$ “Emmy,” I said, turning to her, “you hare 
s heard that long-ago story?” 
i* She tried to speak, but could not, took my 
\ hands in both of hers caressingly and sobbing 
ij outright, clasped my poor gray bead in her 
j: arms. “Oh, uncle John! what a sad, sad life! 

Nobody is so sorry for you as I!” 

\ “Emmy,” I said, after a moment, “was she 
\ guilty, do you think ?” 

'< She lifted her head proudly, her indignant 
5 face on fire. “ Do you doubt her? She was as 
j innocent ns a saint in heaven.” «. 
j “I do not doubt her, child. I only tried you. 

> I must find her—Esther, prove her innocence, 
s Not for your sake or mine, child, though that 
\ 19 much to hope for. But for her—Esther. My 
| little Esther!” 

^ She did not try to console me, only stroked 
\ my hand softly. 

“I hoped to find some trace of her through 
{Robert,” I said, at last; “thought she would 
1 linger about the old homestead, but I hate been 
i disappointed. If X knew where to go—” 
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44 She could not be hero now, you know,” she ^ 
hesitated. \ 

• 4 What do you mean, child?” s 

•‘You will find her in one place,” she said, ' 
turning away her head, the crimson blood ^ 
mounting to her ftce. “Wherever Trcssley is. $ 
He is her son, you kuow.” $ 

I sprang up “I knew a woman’s instinct J 

could not fail. Right, Emmy. Let me find v 

Pressley, and I will not long be unsuccessful in ^ 
my search for her. She could never leave him. >> 
Never.” j 

CHAPTER XI. \ 

To find Pressley. That proved to be not the \ 
work of a day nor an hour. I left The Oaks ^ 
the ensuing morning and returned to Pittsburg, i 
As I passed through one of the ravines of the % 
bills, some miles from the house, I was stopped ^ 
by an old, red-shirted farmer, one of Robert’s s 
tenants. $ 

44 You’re from The Oaks, sir?” | 

“Yes.” | 

“Can you tell me if young Mr. Lashley—$ 
Pressley, I mean, is thereabout? Or where ^ 
ae's to be found? My business is pressings 
with him.” jj 

1 answered the man carelessly in the nega j 
tive and rode on, struck, however, as I turned \ 
away, by his eager, perplexed face. $ 

I reached Pittsburg late one night. But I <; 
would not defer my business until morning, s 
Too much time had already been lost. On the $ 
boat, Pressley bad once mentioned the house in $ 
which he was employed. I found it en one of $ 
the wharves; but it was closed, and only 
sleepy porter responded. Did not know Mr. % 
Lashley. Mr. Coates could give me the in- $ 
formation. He was head clerk, and knew the $ 
plaoes of residence of all the clerks in the house. ^ 
I found Mr. Coates: an old bachelor, board- % 
ing at the Monongnhela House, giving a dinner 5 
party to Borne rakish young men. “Know Mr. 5 
Lashley? Certainly. Clever young fellow. ^ 
Rather glum. Wouldn’t I come in and join ' 
them? Have a capital song after awhile and | 
mgosJqq ohampagne. No? Lashley? Well, $ 
Lashley left the firm some time since, resigned | 
his place, said he was going into another busi- 5 
ntffl, eat of town. Did not say what. Very j 
sorry he could give no other information. Mr. ^ 
Hoyt, the book-keeper, might know, die had < 
settled accounts with Lashley before leaving. j 
Hoyt lived in No. — in the Diamond.” i 

I found Hoyt. It was a dark night, a dull, l 
unquiet rain blowing in my face. My heart j 
gas falling buck into its old weak despondency, 1 


Success seemed far off—all the old years of 
pain rose up to contradict my hope. I found 
this man, as I said—Hoyt, late at night. A 
quiet, meek, old man, with the down-trodden, 
submissive air of an old clerk. The sign is in¬ 
fallible. Brightening into a womanish smile as 
he led mo into his little parlor with its shabby 
carpet and worn chairs. “The wife and chil¬ 
dren were in bed long ago: this was his time 
for a little reading. Always tried to keep up 
his classical tastes. Read a little Latin every 
night. It was pleasant, and then—he could 
help the boys on.” Viri Romx lay on the table. 
“Young Lashley? Indeed, yes, he knew him 
well. Mr. Lashley often took tea with them on 
Sunday evenings, seemed glad to come, as if 
he was homesick and liked quiet. But he was 
gone now. Left very suddenly two weeks be¬ 
fore. Came to him to draw his salary, and say 
Good-by. He—Hoyt, asked him where he was 
going; but Lashley replied that ho could not 
tell; did not know yet himself. You’re not 
well, Pressley, boy, I said. He was looking 
pale and haggard. ‘Oh! quite well. Very 
strong and hearty. Worth a dozen fellows that 
don’t play cricket yet,* he said, with a forced 
laugh. It was forced, I saw. I have been 
troubled ever since. He had a harassed, worn 
look I never saw before, his eye wandering, as 
if his very life was uncertain before him, un¬ 
steady. I’ve never seen him since. I hope no 
harm has come to the boy.” 

That was all. So I turned out into the niglit 
and the black cursed city, in which foulness 
and impurity have seemed to make a dwelling- 
place, as tired and hopeless a man as trod her 
streets that night. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Three weeks after that I visited Hoyt again. 
Three weeks of constant baffling and disap¬ 
pointment. I had not found Pressley. That 
he had left the city I proved in moDy ways, 
discovering also, that he had spoken to several 
persons of his absence ns being, in all proba¬ 
bility, one of years. Farther 1 found no clue. 
It may have been that a younger man would 
not have found in this balk omen of defeat, but 
I did. Until then I had not known with what 
vital energy I had thrown myself into this 
work; how Esther, the weary, deserted woman, 
filled my every thought, was dearer, more a 
part of my life’s blood, than Esther young and 
fair had ever been. The low, hopeless cry I 
had heard twice, as of one in mortal agony, 
haunted me. I walked the streets night after 
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night like a madman, hoping, praying to hear $ bring the boy’s collars, shining like paper, to 
that cry again; nearer; to see the living woman \ him at his desk, done up in white paper. Never 
lost for half a life-time, if but for a moment. I $ would take a cent for doing them, he told me.” 
nover heard it. There were wretched forms! “Do you know her name?” 
enough among those that jostled me; hers never $ “Never heard it. She never told Pressley, 
came. < and he wouldn’t ask. A btrn gentleman, that 

Three weeks, that seemed like years, had ! boy. Was queer about that woman. Lashley 
passed. Utterly foiled, not knowing where to s told me once her presence troubled him with 
turn, I found myself one evening going, me- $ an old, uncertain memory. He could not de- 
chanically, down the narrow street in the Dia- J fine or place it; but it impressed him in this 
mond leading to the clerk, Hoyt's house. way; that always this woman’s face bad been 
faint hope that he might have heard or dis- $ near to him, followed him since he was a baby, 
covered something in that time, led me on, un-! Never saw such gratitude as hers, such a hun- 
reasonable as it was. I was disappointed. The s gry, eager look as she would have, standing by 
old man took me again into his little parlor, J his desk when she brought the collars, waiting 
was eager, anxious, troubled, but knew nothing. j; for him to look up and smile. When he did. 
He had inquired, (for he was uneasy about the s going away oontented. I saw her, one day, 
boy,) had inquired at car-depots and boat-land-$ lingering about watching him, when he hap- 
ings, but could find no trace of him. “The Opened to throw an old quill-pen away. She 
poor young man was singularly destitute of s snatched it up and carried it off, quick, with 
friends,” ho said, “did not associate much with ^ her. I saw her kiss it, as she went out, like a 
the other clerks, being shy and grave, though ^ mad woman.” 

they liked him; as generous a fellow as lives, s I got up, feeling blind, giddy. “Take me to 
Liked best to come here, as I said, on Sunday ^ this woman. Can you?” 

evenings, and chat with me or romp with the $ “Surely I can. It’s only a step,” looking at 
young ones.” He sat silent a long time, drum- $ me wonderingly, and going for his hat. 
ming with his fingers on the table, looking n I do not know how far it was. I think Hoyt 
gravely in the fire. “Lashley had gathered i; was silent as we went, for I remember no sound, 
about him more paupers than any young man £ but a keen ringing in my ears, 
ever I knew,” he said, at last; *‘he was credu- ^ The street where we found the house, was, 
lous to a fault, if it is a fault to trust—I don’t! in truth, but a narrow alley, foul, stifling with 
know. But he bad regular constituents that J impure smells and smoke. Hoyt stopped before 
came to him once a week—the boys at the \ a shanty of one room. The window-blind of 
warehouse and counting-room chaffed him well i paper was closely drawn. 

about it. I was thinking that among them we s “Will you leave me?” I said, abruptly. “For¬ 
tnight catch a clue. They would be more apt v give me; but I must see this woman alone.” 
to ferret out his movements than any one else.” \ He shook hands with me kindly, and left tne. 

I said nothing; the remark seeming to me \ I think now he thought another story than 
trifling. If Pressley had gone, as I concluded | Pressley’s lay beneath. 

he had, with his mysterious charge, to fulfill | I descended a step or two in the pavement 
his duty to it, whatever that might be, he would $ going to the door. It was but a frame of un¬ 
leave no trace so easily found as this behind ^ planed boards; unlocked, giving way as I 
him. Hoyt, however, proceeded in his maun- ^ turned the latch. Dwellings like this have no 
derlng talk, as if thinking aloud. s need of bolts. I entered; the room was vacant. 

“That poor soul now that lie was so kind to ! She, for I knew whom I was to meet, was not 
last sammer—no shamming in that suffering— ! there. 

some chance of finding out there. If anybody i A low, underground chamber, with but one 
would know she would.” < square window opening on the brick pave out- 

“ Who?” $ side. Clean: the could not be impure; but with 

“A woman, one ef Pressley’s clients, as the $ the black damp oozing through wall and floor, 
boys called the people he was kind to. ThisThe open fire-place held but a few burnt cin- 
one he found at an hospital; Dylke, the porter, * ders, no fire had been lighted there for days, 
said she sent for him. Was low with typhoid 5 A pine table, a broken chair, a rough eliest; 
there, brought on by starvation, I guess; after $ that was all. So Esther lived. I sat down on 
she got stronger, she kept a little apple stand in $ the chair—where she had rested—tried to col- 
Penn street, used to take In washing when she s lect my thoughts. She had followed her now— 
was able. I remember, once a week, she would ' Emmy was right; the mother Instinct in her 
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would keep her at his side, while he and she s “I love you, John Lashley,” before they grew 
yet lived. $ cold forever. Something better than fate man- 

Then, in God’s name, where was he? What i aged the world. The good God held it; brought 
horrible secret was this which he hid? Could 5 it, as well as Esther and me, through pain and 
I be wrong? Could this woman only be a grate- v hunger to cling to Him, like little children. If, 
ful pauper, as Hoyt thought, and not Esther? sin His wise purposes to bring us where He 
The chest was partly open. I did not feel that $ would, He had made use of unknown powers 
I did wrong, as I went to it, opening it, looking S and voices—agencies for which I could not ac- 
in for some trace of her I sought. i count—it did not trouble me. Such things had 

A faded, rusty dress of black, a patched flan- $ been since the beginning of the world, 
nel shawl, carefully folded; a worn Bible, with- $ I gat in the cellar-room until late that even- 
out a name or mark on the leaves; some receipts $ ing. It was holier to me than any church, 
for washing dqne, that was all. No. In one $ Then I rose to leave it, shut down the chest-lid 
corner, a small package, wrapped in white, soft ^ gently on the little clothes, fastened the win- 
paper, a baby’s dress, yellow with age, the skirt \ dow, and, closing the door, went out into the 
tucked and embroidered; the dress complete, to ^ street. I would return to-morrow. In there, 
the little gauze flannel shirt. I turned it over s I had wakened to new, healthy life; my heart 
in my shaking fingers. Was this the dress the < beat cheerfully and full. How the very gas- 
mother, tried for murder, had taken from her } lamps glowed and shone in the night! I passed 
baby yonder in the prison? All that was left s a fire kindled on the street for some purpose, 
to her of her child? There fell out a tiny corala crowd of boys around it. How jwlly and 
necklace, on the gold clasp the word, “Press- < genial their laughter wasl For twenty years 
ley.” So, this was all. She had given up s my step had not been so light as now. 
her child for her child’s sake. In these long % When I reached my hotel, I hurried up the 
years of groveling under men’s feet, of pain, ^ stairs to my room, nearly stumbling over a 
starvation, she had held this holy relic of the s dark figure crouching at the top. 
child she might have had—the something that < “Lor bress you, Mars’John, is dat you at 
might have been. And as her mother’s breast J lass?” and Scip scrambled into view. “I done 
shriveled away, untouched by her baby’s fin- < waitin’ hyar dis five hour. Scraped ’quaintance 
gers, and her lips grew dry and hard, un- \ wid de cook, or my stomach ud hev bin in an 
kissed by loving lips, do we blame her if, >, awful ’dition.” 

sometimes, she had cried out bitterly, “Was $ “What brought you, uncle? What is wrong 
this well done, oh! God?” I asked of myself, l; with my brother?” 

that day, holding those little yellow clothes s “Nuffin wrong wid de cunnel, sah. Him’s 
in my hand, heavier in pathos, I thought, !• thrivin’ fuss-rate, same as allers. Him didn’t 
than any shroud, Was it well done? I opened t; gib dis niggah leab, sah. Cum on private 
the little Bible again: there were faint pencil s ’ticklar business. On de sly, you know.” 
lines along the margins in some places. By $ “Well?” I said, having opened my chamber- 
one of them I read, “ Thou hast known my v door now and lit the gas, stirring the fire, vhile 
soul in adversities:” and again, “7/e hath n Scip disposed himself oratorically, fumbling his 
brought me up out of the horrible pit; and He $ watch-chain more conspicuously into view, 
hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise s “Mist’ Emmy ’twas as sent me dis time. She's 
unto our God; many shall hear it, and fear, s got a will ob her own, dat chile. Says to me: 
and trust in the Lord.” I laid the book down. ^ ‘Bis has to be done. Can’t trust it to dem young 
There are moments in life when a sudden light v ones; uncle Scip, he go.’ Got 6ense, Mist’Emmy, 
flashes over all the past, all the future. It $ She urn knows who to trust; not dem low-flung, 
came now: a conviction, a recognition of the ^ peart young darkies—Mist’ Emmy, she.” 
uses of all pain. “It has been sent,” I said, s “What did she send with you?” 
looking up to the sky, my eyes dry, perhaps, n “Don’t you be impatient, Mars’ John!” be- 
but my heart flooded with tears—“it is well X ginning to unroll a great wallet of rags, which 
borne, if it has brought her to Thy feet.” Let ^ he took out of his pocket. “Eber try dat plan, 
me be silent on this thought. There are some $ Mars’ John? Wrappin* yer pocket-book in rags 
lessons life teaches us, too solemn to chatter ^ when you trabbel? I alters does. On count o’ 
oter. ^ de robbers. Yi! yi! Uncle Scip’s come to 

From that hour I never doubted that I would $ years of discretion. Him knows a dodge or 
succeed at last; that I would find her at last, if $ two! Hyar’s de pocket-book at lass. ’N hyar’s” 
it were onlyear her poor dying lips say, $ —unrolling it—“dat bit note ob Mist’ Emmy’s. 
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Dough why inn couldn’t Lab confided do meg- > “My dear, dearest uncle!*’ the child wrote. 

sage ’vocularly to Scip, urn can’t-” < “Come to The Oaks at once. God is taking care 

I tore open tho note. It only held a few i of you and me. I need help now, to save one 
words, she knowing that Scip could read pro- s from death whom it is your right to save.** 
bably, and not trusting to his honor so im- ji That night I left Pittsburg for The Oaks, 
plicitly as he could wish. * (to be continued.) 


THE EVENING HOUR. 

BY ED VT ABB A. DARBY. 


Behind the hazy Western bills 
Tko sun has sunk to rest, 

And beauty flashes from the clouds 
That glorify the West. 

Look at the loveliness that gems 
The rosy Western skies— 

We fancy thorn the golden gate 
That opes to Paradise. 

Seen through tho necromantic glass 
Imagination brings. 

Those softly tinted clouds appear 
Like angels’ downy wings. 

Yon distant, craggy mountain tops, 

With rocky foreheads bold. 

Gleam in tho sun’s lust rays as though 
nedrenchcd with showers of gold. 

We hear the drowsy hum of bees 
Returning to their cells— 

The plowman’s blithesomo homeward song 
Upon tho evening swells. 

The am’rous breezes kids the flowers, 

Wet with tho falling dews, 

And hoards of ravished sweetnesses 
Upon the air diffuse. 

Tho zephyr, laden with the sweets 
Of roses in full bloom— 

How grateful is its presence in 
The patient sick girl’s room I 
Who gnzes out into the night. 

With eager, searching eyes, 

Then shrinks from mem’ry’s pictured shrines, 
And crushes back her sighs. 

What hour so free from every care, 

What hour so fraught with bliss— 

What hour so sweet with poesy 
And happiuess as this? 


Closed aro the labors of tho day, 

And evening ushers in 
A period of blest repose 
That scema too pure for sin. 

The headlong passions are forgot 
That such a warfare made 
In human bosoms all day long, 

In busy marts of trade; 

And pleasant fancies light the miud, 
And soothe the aching breaat, 

As evening's dusky hands proparo 
To smooth tho couch of rest. 

Love lights his torch when day declines^ 
And wantons ’rnong the flowers— 

And wooes the young to stray among 
Tho green, umbrageous bowers; 

And hearts, that, in their midday strife, 
No passion scarce could move, 

Are glad to own the gentle sway— 

The mastery of love. 

Ohl sweet, romnntic hours of youth. 

The sweetest of life’s flowery Juno, 
When Nature’s thousand harmonics 
Are blended wondrously in tune—• 
What more than earthly beauty gilds 
Your bright remembrance, when, 
From far, wo backward view thy bliss 
That ne’er can come again? 

Delightful evening hours of June, 

The fairest wo can hope to know— 
Yonr very brightness fades beside 
Tho fairer Junes of long ago— 

Tho Junes of life, when Love and IIopo 
Strewed nmaranthino flowers 
Along the pk*a?ant pathway of 
Your ne’er forgotten hours 1 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

BY ELLEN WARD. 


Tub moon looks down on the white-robed earth, 

As it sleeping lies, as she looked on Its birth, 

In the honr when time was young; 

And the stars’ clear light burns as steady to-night 
As when they first from tho IleavenB’ bine height 
Their radiance earthward flung. 

The bright-hned Summers come and go, 

Aud the Winters pilo the drifting snow 
O’er the graves of the pale wild flowers; 


s And many a friendship, so dear in the past, 

;> Han faded and died at the first chill blast— 

^ Gone with the Summer hoursl 

s But others aro pure as tho fair moon’s beam, 

< Steady and true as the stars’ bright gleam— 

£ Steady, and pure, and true; 

v And may ever the friendship of true hearts be thire^ 
t; Each year growing warmer; for friends like mine 
i Are “ better old than new.” 
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B Y M A U Y E . CLUKE. 


“I tf.ll you frankly, Lewis, that she is very ^ them, and they stejod alone still in the moving 
fascinating at times, though the most heartless s irm*s. One subject gave place to another, and 
wicked flirt that I ever met. Mark me! 1 do £ Lewis found himself drawn into descriptions of 
not say flirt in the light, trifling sense that the -j travel and easy conversation, by that manner 
word is used in fashionable society, but in its ij that had the highest charm, that of putting 
full, ugly meaning. With the most faultless face $ strangers perfectly at ease. Gracefully, and 
and figure, the most brilliant talents, wealth, and * wit h a womanly manner, she was unmasking 
position, Geraldine Churchill wins a heart to $ before bis owu powers of conversation a maa- 
crush it with the most cutting sarcasm and $ online intellect and education. lie left her at 
coldest cruelty. She pretends to look upon all s last, dazzled and amazed, yet owning somewhat 
wooers as mercenary seekers after the heiress, § the truth of Lizzie’s assertions. There had 
and this is her excuse for a course of syste- $ been flashes of wit that cut deep and keen int<* 
matic, heartless coquetry.” friends’ foibles, pungent sarcasms, and sharp 

“You are harsh, Lizzie,” said Lewis Kogan, > satirical phrases, that told too clearly of an Iu- 
Rmiling at the little sister who was lying in his ; difference for wounded feeling. Many times in 
arms. J the coming season they met, and Lewis threat. 

“No, I am only true. You have never seen J; caution and prudence to tlio winds to bow bo-, 
her, and you have been away so long; I have < fore this brilliant, fascinating woman, who beld 
seen her so cruel and cold that I wanted to • her sway over hearts spite of the tyranny of 
warn you. You may smile and shako your •: her rule. Yet he kept his love hidden, for bo 
head, but wait until you meet her. She is a > was sensitive and proud, and would not risk 
Venus with a heart of ice!” > the taunts and sarcasms ho knew would meet 

“And we meet her to-night?” > any betrayal of them. Silently and proudly bo 

“Yes. She is some relation of Mrs. Lee’s, I $ boro the pressure of the heart of icc. Like, 
believe, and always at her parties. Now, tell $ some brilliant meteor, Gernldino Churchill bad 
me all about your journey.” $ flashed upon the world of fashion for one win- 

Geraldinc Churchill was standing under the > ter, and then, as suddenly, 6ho vanished. Thero 
blaze of a large chandelier, when Lewis Itognn < was no clue left by which to trace her. Mra. 
and his sister entered Mrs. Lee’s crowded par- v Lee said she had gone into the country to re- 
lors. She could dare this light, and she knew j side, but gave no farther information; and Lowi* 
it. Her dark, clear complexion was tinged with ;• Itogan, with many others, shut up his longing, 
the flush of proud beauty, and her regal figure % and turned a brave face to the world. Ho was, 
was carried with queenly grace. On the bands 5 no puny, whining lover, thi3 bravo hero of : 
of jetty hair that swept in broad braids low on J mine. I can sec him now before me, as I saw 
her neck sparkled diamond stars, and the folds ' him one sunny day, not many years since, liis 
of black velvet fell round the full figure in rich j tall figure so well knit and strong, his hand- 
masses. In spite of the warning, Lewis could ^ some face full of frank manliness, and his wav- 
not.^epress a start of admiration. \ ing brown hair tossed back from his high, whito 

His hostess noticed it, and smiled. Geraldine J forehead. lie was a physician from love of his 
was one of her “cards.” profession and fellow-mcn. llich enough to 

“Shall I introduce you?” she asked, follow- > have lived luxuriously in idleness, lie worked 
ing his eye after they bad ohatted for some mo- J among the poor and needy with an energy and 
menis. $ industry that might shame many a rising doo- 

There was, of course, but one answer, and, ' tor. And this brave, truo heart had lavished 
threading the crowded rooms, he stood face to J its wealth of love upon a finished, hearties 
face with the belle of the evening. “With a > coquette. See! 

smile of winning courtesy, she acknowledged s Far away from the city, whoro she h 
his bow and answered his greeting. Dancing J queened it so successfully for one short winter 
drew off the people that were grouped around ' Geraldine Churchill lived in a small cottage 
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home in a little village where the minister < forth for her; not an eye but shed tears for her 
prosed, the doctor bored, and the lawyer ^ danger. Foremost of all stood Lewis Kogan! 
yawned, and the rest of the inhabitants looked $ Willing nurses aided him, and his devotion was 
up awe-struck at these professional gentlemen. $ unwearied. Sick, feeble, and dependant, she 
With the crimson gone from her cheek, the ^ was a thousand fold more dear to him than 
light from her eye, in a plain dark dress, the s when she swayed all hearts in her regal beauty, 
late belle moved amongst the poorest of her $ He won her from death’s grasp, prayerfully and 
neighbors, bearing no trace of the haughty s skillfully, and meekly she owned she owed the 
belle, save in her winning smile and gentle $ boon of her life to his care, 
tones. In the cottage, where the sick moaning ^ It was when the winter frosts had swept away 
gtifferer craved woman’s care, her hand was \ the fever, that he told her his love and patience, 
ever ready to minister, her voice to soothe. In $ “You love me,” she said, tenderly. “Listen 
the quiet seclusion she sought peace, and rest; i; while I tell you my story. Five years ago, here 
and in this sheltered nook of the world there s in this little village, I listened to such a tale, 
sounded a trump of dread to rouse all her dor- i* from lips that had long beforo charmed my 
fount energies. At first, whispered, then in the ^ heart away. I was rich and courted then; but 
loud cry of terror rose the sound of despair, an one month later my father died, and I was left 
infectious fever, of the most trying description, $ poor and nameless, proved an adopted child, 
was raging in the little village. Seeking it up $ forgotten in the will. Other heirs camo to 
And down, in the lowest cottage, or the respect- ^ claim all; I started out in the world to teach. 
Able farm-house, Geraldine Churchill nursed, £ He—I told you of—deserted me, took all the 
coth/orted, and tended the sufferers. Volun- < wealth of my first love, and threw it aside to 
tefef doctors had come from cities within roach S’ woo again a richer maiden. Then I grew liard- 
df the cry of woe; and they turned to her for % ened! I will not tell you what a desert place 
every statement, premonitory symptom, resting ^ life seemed, after I looked on the loveless, louely 
<m her clear judgment and experience for hope $ path before me. For years I toiled on in my 
itt many cases. By one bedside, whero the pale s school, till last fall, when the will of rny adopted 
fade of death had followed the fever flush, Lewis s father was found, and I was again rich. With 
Kogan again met Geraldine Churchill. She had b a heart full of bitterness, I vowed my vengeance 
been watching many weary nights, and as she t: upon all men, and wrote to Mrs. Lee, my adopted 
raised her head from bending over the corpse s father’s cousin, to ask an introduction to society. 
6t her patient, her eye met Lewis Kogan’s bent I knew my power, and I used it ruthlessly. Let 
ih admiring tenderness upon her. She was $ it pass! I soon found that it was playing with 
tited, weak, and ill, and, with a cry upon her > edge tools, for—Lewis”—and her voice fell—“I 
lip, she stretched out her arms and fell fainting $ love you! So I came home to forget and try 
at his feet. It was the beginning of the fever i to atone for ray folly, by doing some good in 
fastening upon a frame exhausted by long J my corner here!” 

Horsing. Lying helpless and unconscious for $ “And I find you—my own—to offer a life’s 
niafty days, there were not wanting nurses for $ service to make you forget the painful past, to 
the noble woman who suffered for them. Not > find the warm, loving heart under the crust of 
a well hand in the village but was stretched n ice.” 


DEAD. 

BY LOTTIE L IN WOOD. 


e 


Away from the storm, away (torn the strife, 
Away from the feverish hent of life; 

Away from the pain* of a throbbing heart; 
Away from tear* which sorrows start. 

At ro*t from the weary march, and long— 

At rest from the struggle with human wrong; 
At rest fron; every inward foe; 

At rest, for God hath willed it so! 

Oar house is dark, no light is there; 

Boflly wo gaze on the vacant chair, 


■, Folding away In our hearts the while, 

i; The last low word, and the parting smile. 

b On the tented field there’s one voice less; 

^ In the darkened home uo more enrees; 

l In the mother’s heart one sharp pain more, 

’ To bear now her weary watch is o’er. 

\ Loxg and fearful has been the night; 

s When, oh, Ood! will tlio morning light 

£ Break on the sea of Thy righteous will, 

» And say to those troubled wares, Bo still f 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 


BY MBS. ANNS. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1SC3. by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’a Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FEOM PAQB 232. 


CHAPTER V. $ 

Thb Tower of Wolfs Crag had been a royal $ 
hunting lodge since the time of William Rufus, jj 
It stood upon a shoulder of the hills from which \ 
the castle, now possessed by Buckingham, over- $ 
looked the country. Indeed, it had long been \ 
the only building of importance on that vast s 
domain; but, as the monarchs of England grew ^ 
more luxurious and less hardy in their tastes, 
that far more imposing structure on the slope \ 
of the hills had superseded the old Tower, \ 
which had for many years fallen into disuse, -i 
Unlike the princely Charles, James the First ^ 
was niggardly even in his profuseness, and, in S 
his gifts, always made some reservation. He *s 
had loved to hunt in the fine old forests which < 
lay around Wolfs Crag, and once, when his t 
favorite Somerset had, with his characteristic \ 
audacity, hinted at a wish to possess the noble * 
domain, James put him off with a gift of the > 
Crag and a tract of wild land which lay around j 
it. This land was cut off from the grander $ 
portion of the domain by a river, which wound i 
around the Crag at its base on the east, form- i 
ing a natural barrier by which the two estates i; 
were divided. When disgrace fell upon Somer \ 
set, this wild lodge had been overlooked in s 
the general confiscation of his property, and ^ 
afterward, when Charles gave the more modern s 
castle to Buckingham, the two royal favorites $ 
were thrown in close neighborhood—a fact that t; 
irritated the haughty duke not a little, and was \ 
still more distasteful to his mother. { 

A wild place was the Wolfs Crag. The face 5; 
of the country was generally rich and pastoral; * 
but here came a succession of broken hills and $ 
deep ravines that were in picturesque contrast ^ 
with the scenery around. The old place had \ 
been neglected too. It had not fallen into ruin, l 
for time itself had no power to crumble the mas- < 
sive walls, which it covered with the greenest v 
ivy and sheltered with huge trees. \ 

The old Tower, with its flanking wings, stood i 
on a high, rocky eminence. The grounds that s 
encompassed it were wild as an American wilder- » 
Dess. The only approach was by a rude car- \ 


riage road that broke at the river, and was 
connected by a primitive bridge formed of logs 
and boulders of stone. Nothing could be more 
dreary or disheartening than this wild region. 
There was no mark of wheels on tho lonely 
road, no appearance of cultivation on the hills; 
all was broad sunshine or black shadows. The 
sunshine came fitfully into the open spaces, but 
could not penetrate the forest. Close up to the 
very foot of the Tower great trees crowded, 
casting blaok shadows all aroand it. 

Savagely desolate as this place seemed, it was 
inhabited, and, one evening, just as the sunset 
was powdering the woods with gold, and light¬ 
ing up the old Tower into a marvel of grandeur, 
a party of horsemen came winding up the broken 
road, with a slow, weary pace, as if hunting 
had been a duty, not the noble pastime which 
kings loved to excel in. The foremost of thcae 
horsemen was a ejark, stern-looking man, who 
rode so far in advance of his party that you 
saw at once the distinction of rank that existed 
between them. At one time this man had never 
taken the field without a train of young noble¬ 
men ready to render him the homage usually 
expected only from menials. Now he rode 
alone, stern and frowning, his black horse 
rushing through the shadows with a fierce 
tread, as if he partook of his master’s sombre 
mood, and his small train of followers moving 
gloomily forward, so silent that the tramp of 
their horses sounded with unusual emphasis 
through the dim old forest. Ahead of the 
others, and yet not quite side by side with the 
earl, rode a young man, with one of those 
clearly-cut faces which give such exquisite 
beauty to some antique cameos. He was dark, 
and almost foreign in aspect. In repose, as I 
have said, his features were exquisitely sym¬ 
metrical; but now his black eyes flashed, his 
lip curved, and a thousand stormy passions 
spoke in every look and gesture. 

Thus, with a storm of passion on their faces, 
the earl and his followers swept up through the 
forest to thejmtrance of the hunting lodgo. 

The earl flung himself from the saddle and 
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entered the great stone hall, stamping down his < 
wrath on the granite floor and the broad oaken \ 
stair-ease. He paused a moment opposito an > 
arched window, through which the snnset was $ 
flashing in a thousand golden rays, and seemed ^ 
to hesitate which way to turn. Ho stood in a % 
square chamber of the Tower. To the right \ 
were his own apartments, to the left a suite of ^ 
rooms occupied by his countess. lie turned to s 
the left, for the frrst time in months, muttering, s 
as he went, ;■ 

“It will cast her in a rage, if nothing more.” J 
With these words he entered a large, dimly- $ 
lighted chamber, furnished after the fashion of ^ 
a previous century, and gloomy ns a chamber % 
could well be. The snnset which struggled % 
through its windows, and died away on the $ 
dark oaken floor, was smothered and broken s 
into gorgeous gleams by the uncouth figures ^ 
painted on the glass. There was somethings 
fantastic rather than refreshing even in that, s 
Near the window was a ponderous embroidery $ 
frame, containing a piece of elaborate tapestry s 
half-finished, at which a female sat working. \ 
She looked up sharply, as Somerset entered, $ 
and her face, beautiful in spite of its expression, i 
grew dark as midnight. s 

“My lady!” $ 

Sho feigned not to hear the words, but bent £ 
low over her frame and worked fiercely, strik- \ 
ing her needle in and out of the canvas as if ^ 
every stitch had been taken through the heart s 
of some bitter enemy. s 

“My lady!” \ 

The Countess of Somerset started up with a s 
gesture of imperial defiance and the look of a j 
handsome fiend. $ 

“Earl of Somerset, this is my private apart- $ 
ment! What brings you on this side the $ 
house?” $ 

Ho laughed hoarsely, and, striding across s 
the room without removing his plumed hat, $ 
flung himself down on tlie chair his countess $ 
had left, and looked up in her face with a sneer, s 
while ho began to tangle the silks on her can- $ 
vas with his fingers. ^ 

“I have news to tell you, fair dame, such as ' 
will bring the bloom to your cheeks for once.” :• 
She was too proudly fierce for any exhibition «: 
of curiosity, but gathered her voluminous skirts | 
around her with a loathing recoil, as if his very $ 
presence was contagioq. v 

“Now,” she said, retreating close to the win- $ 
dow, where gleams of purple and scarlet light $ 
quivered over hor raven hair like a diadem of ^ 
fire, “now tell your news, and begone, that I $ 
*n»y breathe again.” i 


“It is soon told,” answered Somerset, whose 
face had flushed hotly as ho remarked her con¬ 
temptuous movement, ‘ ~nd it will give you 
pleasure, no doubt. Buckingham lias taken 
possession of his castle over yonder.” 

“Ilis castle—his!” exclaimed the woman, 
drawing toward her husband in the strong 
sympathy of hate. “Iiis?” 

“Yes, Frances, his! King James put me off 
with this miserable rook's-nest, and its rocky 
lands; but Charles is more liberal to his favorite: 
tho castle and all its broad lands are his gift to 
this Buckingham!” 

The countess drew closo to her husband, as 
he said this; her black eyes flashed fire. 

“And is he so near?” 

“Go up to the top of the Tower, and you 
will see his pennant afloat on the battlements 
of the castle.” 

“And his wife?” 

“She is made laly-in-waiting to the queen, 
aud stays in London.” 

“Then there comes no woman down with 

him?” 

“His mother is there.” 

“Jlis mother!” cried the countess, in a low 
voice, but clenching her hand hard, as if she 
were crushing something. 

“Aud some of her attendant ladies.” 

“Attendant ladies! Why, Somerset, when tho 
creature first came to court, the best attendant 
sho had was a scullion from the kitchen. Now, 
I dare be sworn, she endures nothing less than 
tho daughters of noblemen.” 

“You never went so hi^h as that, Frances,” 
said Somerset, rejoiced that his wife was will¬ 
ing to converse with him on any terms. “Yet 
my power was as great—my ” 

“Yes, but I did!” she cried, sharply. “No 
one can say that a creature of ungentle blood 
ever served Frances Howard.” 

“Lady Somerset, you mean,” answered the 
earl, hastily. “ It was the power gained through 
that title which gave you a right to ladies*in¬ 
waiting. Neither as Lady Essex or Frances 
Howard could you ever cowraaud such privi¬ 
leges!” 

“Your title did not give me this!” cried the 
evil woman, putting tho masses of purplish 
black hair away from her temples with both 
hands, and turning her face, radiant in its 
mature beauty, upon him. “There was more 
power, Earl of Somerset, in this face, in its 
prime, than in all your court diplomacy I” 

The earl looked at her with newly aroused 
admiration, and said, after a moment, more 
warmly than he had yet spoken, 
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“Ah! Frances, it was enough to drive a < eyes. She suffered her bands to remain in his, 
monarch n»ad on his throne, that wonderful \ and he felt them quivering in his clasp, 
beauty!” 5 “I am very lonely,” she said “But As will 

“Wonderful! Yes, who could deny it then?” $ not let you come here. Pine as I will for some 
“No one can deny it now. You are still a j power to break up this dreary life, he will not 
beautiful woman.” s let it come. The poison which killed him killed 

It was the first gallant speech the earl had v love also. It is because you were not so guilty 
made her in years. A red glow, more of eur- \ that you come here with the old look in your 
prise than pleasure, mounted slowly to her \ eyes. So far as a man is innocent, he can love 
forehead. s and seek love; but one guiltyact is like poison 

•“And to what use?” she cried, angry tears 5 cast into a well. Th# crystal waters, pure and 
taking fire in her eyes. “What power has s sweet before, ta3te of death forever afterward, 
beauty in this place?” $ We have poisoned ours. Well, Somerset. Let 

“It might have the power of making one un- $ the stagnant waters alone.” 
happy man less miserable, if you would only s He looked at her in gloomy tenderness, 
think so, Frances!” said the earl, with a quiver ' Wicked, criminal, hard-hearted as she was, the 
in his voice. “Why do yon avoid me so? Has $ man had loved her with fatal persistence, and 
all the love you ever bore me turned to bitter- J such love is not easily swept aside even by 
ness?” '< guilt itself. 

She lifted her hand angrily to stop him, but j “Frances, try and forget that deed! Have 
the hand shook like a dry leaf, and her eyes s we not suffered a hard penalty for it? Have 
looked far beyond him with a far off expression $ not the laws been appeased by our humilia- 
full of gloom. ijtion?” 

“Do not speak of it,” she said, at last, draw- $ “But he has not been appeased, Somerset; 
ing her mind back from its memories with a ij else why does he follow me everywhere I go? 
deep breath. “I might listen, perhaps, for this s Why does he hover near when we nro talking? 
life is dreary, dreary; but he stands between s And if a kindly thought comes into my mind, 
us forever and ever!” > why does he frown upon it?” 

The earl turned white; and, taking off his J “This is fancy, my poor wife!” 
hat, wiped away the drops that stood on hiss “Fancy? Oh! if it were—if it were!” 
forehead. $ “You stay so much alone. It is this which 

“Whom is it you speak of?” he said, in a ^ troubles you.” 
hoarse whisper. ^ “Alone? He is always with me.” 

She came closer to him, and, leaning one ^ “If you would consent, Frances, my great 
hand on his chair, stooped till her dry, hot J love should drive this shadow from your path.” 
brentb swept pantingly across his cheek. \ She shook her head and clasped her hands in 

“Whom is it I speak of? Can you ask? Or J passionate grief. In all the years of their solf- 
does he only haunt this wing of the building? J tary life, Somerset had never seen her so deeply 
I speak of Sir Thomas Overbury, your bosom s moved, so near to being womanly, 
friend, whom w© poisoned in his prison!” ^ “I enme in,” he said, “hoping, at best, ohly 
The earl rose slowly to his feet—great drops \ to arouse you into an angry recognition of my 
rained down from hiB forehead and glistened on | presence; that you should be forbearing And 
his upper lip. J tearful I did not expect.” 

“No, no,” he answered, looking her steadily < “Oh! I am so weary—so weary!” she moaned; 
in tho face; “I had no share in that terrible^ “but this news teaches me that I am human 
deed; it wa9 your own doing, Frances Howard.” ^ yet.” 

She laughed scornfully. $ “And that you and I have wrongs and hopes 

“My own doing? And who conceived it? $ in common. Does it teach you that, Frances?” 
Who—who?” i; “That even the king should dare offer ns the 

The earl seized her two hands in his and \ new insult of this man’s presence!” 
pressed them hard. $ “The king! Oh! Charles has forgotten ns 

“Oh, Frances! do not evoko the fiend that $ long ago V* 
keeps your heart from mine! In the name of s “Has he; and are we such reptiles that this 
that heaven, which will one day judge us, give £ man, who was once begging for place at your 
some little place in your nature to the love for J feet, can flaunt his banner in our faces and 
which we have both paid a fearful price/* i pretend to have forgotten when you were his 
Some touches of pity broke from those black > master, and I so far above him that he dared 
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not praise the beautj be now feigns to for¬ 
get?” 

“Even so, Frances. This very day I rode 
by him in the forest, and he passed by with a 
lofty front, without deigniug to lift his cap or 
notice my presence.” 

“Ah! This Villiers who once, on his knees, 
craved some miserable place through my aid; 
and his mother—why the creature would gladly 
have been my bower woman, I really think, had 
I named her for the place.” 

“She would not deign to bend her head to 
you now.” 

“Indeed! We shall see,” cried the oountes9, 
flaming out in all her native pride. “How long 
is it since I have joined in a hunt, Somerset?” 

“I can scarcely tell,” replied the earl. 

“Are our stables well stocked? Have we 
hounds in training? Are our retainers such as 
an English earl, who means to maintain his 
place in the district, should keep up his stable 
with.” 

“We have horses—hounds, and plenty of re¬ 
tainers.” 

“Then we will hunt to-morrow,” cried the 
countess, sweeping up and down the room in 
her impetuous excitement. “We will follow 
our dogs to the very gates of his castle and 
force him to a recognition. I say we will hunt 
to-morrow.” 

“Are you in earnest, Frances?” 

“In earnest? Yes; I long to be on horse¬ 
back. Perhaps I may outride Atm.” 

Somerset took her hand and kissed it. She 
smiled upon him for the first time in many a 
day. She almost loved him because he was 
willing to minister to her hate. For the mo¬ 
ment, she felt ready to defy the shadow that 
had fastened itself on her imagination. 

“Let my horse be got ready; the white horse 
that I loved so much.” 

“You forget, Frances, how long that is ago. 
The horse is dead!” 

“But you have others.” 

“Yes; one that even you may be proud to 
ride.” 

“That is well; we will go early. The neigh¬ 
borhood of these people has filled me with 
new life. They shall find that the Countess of 
Somerset is not dead or quite torpid.” 

She paced up and down the room while 
speaking, a brilliant glow of life animated her. 
The cold hatred that had filled her heart, when 
this interview commenced, was heightened into 
something like enthusiasm. Her dull, monoto¬ 
nous existence was broken up, like a disused 
war steed in sight of a battle-field. The old 


^ ambition of her nature came back. Somerset 
<; saw all this with satisfaction. In the lonely 
■j dreariness of their exile total estrangement had, 
!• fallen upon the unhappy pair; remorse had etn- 
j; bktered every joy that a peaceful country life 
\ is calculated to give. 

\ From the hour Somerset left his wife’s cham- 
\ ber, the old Tower was a scene of such commo- 
j tion ns had not arisen before in many a year. 

^ Saddles, housings, hunting-nets, and head-gear, 

< were drawn forth and put in order by buey 
j hands, and with the excitement of action came 
s many a cheerful laugh and long-forgotten jest. 

•> The change from the usual stillness of that 
ij household was so great that it seemed as if 
s some tomb had just been invaded. 

v Sunrise found the earl’s retainors at their 
\ cheerful work. The rich, warm light of a June 

< morning filled the air and glorified the old 
$ Tower; light breezes swept the ivy out in gar- 
S lands; and the forests were all in a rustle of 
^joyous sounds. 

| Then came the neighing of noble horses glad 
* to feel themselves free of the stable. The joy- 
s ous yelp of hounds, and the eager voices of their 
\ keepers suppressing or encouraging them. Win- 
$ dows were flung open and smiling faces thrust 
| forth, eager to witness the cheerful commotion 
^ so long unknown to the old Tower. 

^ Then came forth the lord and lady of that 
s gloomy abode side by side—a strange sight, for 
$ they were not often seen together—and, so far 
$ as physical beauty went, a noble pair they ap- 
$ peared, as they came sweeping down those 

< moss-grown steps in the bright morning sun- 
S shine. For a long time these people had left 
5 their sumptuous habits in abeyance, had be- 
$ come careless in their attire and indifferent to 
s the objects that surrounded them. Now they 
ij came forth resplendent, all the taste that had 
i been so conspicuous in former years sprang to 

< life in the countess. The raven and massive 

< braids of her hair contrasted richly with the 
{ crimson velvet cap and long white feather that 
\ floated from it. The deep green of her riding- 
i dress carried off the sunlight into warm shadows, 

| as you see it glow out and lose itself in old pic- 
\ tures. Her haughty face was kindled up. Her 
$ black eyes were full of active light. The riding- 

| whip she carried had been the bridal gift of al 
{ king, as you might know by the great diamond 
\ flashing from the handle. 

j “Where is Narlow?” she said, “and where is 
\ the horse you boasted of, my lord?” 

\ “Here they come,” answered Somerset, and 
\ up from the stables rode the dark young man 
1 we have spoken of as riding next his lord, well 
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moanted and accompanied bj two grooms, each 
leading a coal black horse oaparisoned A3 a 
monarch’s steed might be. 

The countess examined them with her flash¬ 
ing eyes as they came up, and smiled. 

“Does this please you, Frances?” inquired 
her husband. 

“They are beautiful,” she answered, deigning 
to praise what she evidently admired. < 

“Then let us mount.” j 

The earl would bare lifted his countess to her ? 
•addle, but she drew back frowning. J 

“So. Where is Narlow?” j 

The young man sprang forward, knelt down, ! 
received her foot in his strong hand, felt her ; 
touch upon his shoulder, and she was mounted. ; 
The horse began to prance and paw the earth J 
with his delicate fore hoof, the flashing plume ; 
and fluttering dress startled him. She laughed ; 
gaily at his astonishment, drew him up with a > 
reckless jerk on his mouth that set him to rear- J 
ing viciously. But she only laughed the louder ; 
aad kept her seat lightly, but firmly, as a bird > 
sits upon a tree branch when the wind is high. ; 

The earl was frightened, and rode toward her \ 
ready to grasp the bridle; but she beat his hand J 
away with her dainty whip, and set the great; 
diamond to flashing like Are with the motion. \ 
“Think you I cannot manage a horse?” she J 
•aid. “This is only play, and to teach him that < 
he has a mistress. Now then for the forest.” ; 
She dashed ahead down the rough highway j 


“Unleash the hounds!” she cried, shakiug 
her dainty riding-whip, and half-standing up 
in her stirrup. “They scent the deer. Cut the 
thongs and slip them; when dogs are so eager 
to rend their prey give them free will. I know 
what it is”—she leaned toward the earl and 
spoke in a whisper—“Ohl that the man and 
woman in yon castle were on the course and I 
on the scent!” 

A dark smile answered her—nothing more. 

The bounds were unleashed, and off they flew, 
scarcely rustling the undergrowth in their Bwift 
motion—and after them rushed the horses wild 
and savagely eager as the dogs. Down the hol¬ 
lows, over the ridges, along the river’s bank 
swept the hounds, and after them those black 
horses covered with snow-flecks of foam and 
hot streams of breath issuing from their red 
nostrils. 

Once in awhile the horses got separated from 
the hounds. The buok swam the stream, dou¬ 
bled and swam again, throwing the hounds out. 
The dogB scattered themselves up and down the 
river yelping furiously. In the confusion, Lady 
Somerset drew up and sat chatting with her 
lord. This wild ride had driven all the hate 
from her bosom. She laughed cordially, and, 
taking off her cap, crushed the velvet and the 
white plume together, fanning her flushed faoe 
with them, while the earl sat regarding her 
with the admiration of a lover. 

“There, there. Listen! The hounds arc 


at a break-neck speed, and yet holding her | gathering again. Listen how they join in one 
horse well up and controlling him splendidly. ^ deep-mouthed cry. On, on, or we shall miss 
The earl was at her side, and, at a little dis- J; the death!” 

tance came her page Narlow, looking bright and A bugle hung by her side, an exquisite golden 
happy. Out from the road and into the green < affair set with jewels and matching the whip, 
everglades they turned, meeting the hounds at s She lifted it to her lips, and sent a musical 
a given point. A buck bad been driven from s blast behind her as she plunged into the f$reft. 
his covert. The dogs scented him and had ^ This blast was answered by another from the 
strained at their leashes rampant for the chase. ^ distance, clear and brazen-toned, which rang 
The keepers could hardly restrain their savage \ long and loud through the woods. 


togs at the twisted thongs that held them in £ “What is that?” cried the lady, drawing in 
thralL \ her horse and looking behind her. “Oh! Nar- 

Down through the overhanging oaks, and {low is not with us. It is his bugle. On, on!” 
over the velvety forest sward oame the earl and > Again they dashed forward, and in their 
ceontess, with the page still keeping a little be- $ eagerness did not observe that the page bad 
hind. The broad-leafed hat, the black plume $ only lagged behind to secure some of the fast- 
and purple dress of the oarl, matched the splen- * enings of his saddle, and was now fast gaining 
dor of bis wife right regally. His horse too ig upon them behind, while the brazen bugle notes 
was under graceful control; and he rode so $ had sounded from the front, 
near the bonghty woman that flecks of foam i On they went flashing through the oaks, 
•hot from the soarlet mouth of his horse to the $ smothering the swift hoof beat of their horses 
jetty bosom of hers, os they oame out freen the $ in the soft turf, and nearing each moment on 
woodsy neck and neck, at a hand gallop, and in £ the hounds, whose deep-mouthed bay warned 
a moment daew up in the midst of their re* $ them of the coming death. The stag was at 
itum. $ bay; the dogs had hunted him to the foot of a 
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rooky precipice. Ho made a wild effort to dash 5 Now the fierce rage that had been so dumb 
up the steep ascent, felt back, and, turning des- ^ till now broke forth, and Somerset found his 
perately, strove to defend himself, as he fought •» voice. 

for his poor life in this forlorn position. The \ “Upstart! parasite! jackal!” he shouted, 
earl and countess swept round a corner of the \ while flecks of foam flew from his white lips, 
eminence and joiued in the cruel cry of the $ “I neither know nor care who owns the forest 
dogs, as they tore the poor animal down from s —whether it is the prize of some new infamy 
his staggering foothold, and worried him like a \ that you have performed, or still a royal domain; 
pack of demons. As the poor thing heard tho $ but any ground is good enough to defy you on, 
fierce human cry, he made another desperate s and thus I challenge you!” 
struggle, leaped up against the rocks, and, with $ Somerset drew off his gauntlet, as he spoke, 
his fore hoofs on high beating piteously against $ and, riding against Buckingham so suddenly as 
the flinty surface, turned his head and his great $ to almost unhorse him, dashed the glove fn his 
despairing eyes back upon his new tormentors s face. 

with a look of absolute human agony. But the i; Buckingham reeled in his saddle, confused 
earl uttered a shout, and tho lady, hoarse from s by the sudden rush of the glove, which for a 
her late outcries, sounded her bugle again; and «» moment blinded him. But ho instantly re- 
the silvery notes rang out soft and clear from i* covered htgfeelf, and, stooping sideways, lifted 
the hoars® cries around, like an angel calling % the glove from the earth, where it had fallen, 
for help among a crowd of fiends. $ with the end of his whip. Then he tossed it 

Now, around the other side of the rocks came \ back to its owner with a contemptuous laugh, 
a rush of hoofs, and adown a fissure in the pre- < “I do not accept a challenge from convicted 
oipice another pack of wide-mouthed hounds $ murderers!” he said, wheeling his horse away, 
came leaping and howling like a tempest. Be- $ “Nor will I again allow this trespass on my 
fore any one could utter a word of surprise, a < grounds.” 

party of horsemen and horsewomen swept in ^ “George! George, forbearT” pleaded Lady 
upon the scene, and there, amid the yelping of \ Villiers, white with terror, and trembling pain- 
dogs, and the pitiful moans of that half-dead s fully ia her saddle. “Remember who this man 
animal, the two groat farorites of King James’ > was.” 

reign met face to face. They were upon each ^ “I do remember!” cried the duke, with a 
other before recognition wa9 possible. One $ sneer. “Was I not present when he and that 
sharp interchange of glances, and they recoiled $ woman were sentenced to death for the poison- 
with a shock that sent their horses rearing back ^ ing of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury ? Did not I plead 
upon their haunches, and, when their hoofs s with the king to save their miserable lives? 
struck the earth again, both riders wero white ^ Who should know what he has been better than 
as death, and sat like statues, gazing fiercely $ I? Who-” 

,cn each other. All nt once Lady Somerset urged her horse 

The Avomen met in a different fashion. Lady s so cIobo to the duke that.the plume of her cap 
Villiers flushed crimson, nt first, and looked $ swept his shoulder, as she whispered in his 
about as if ready to flee from her enemy. In- <; ear. 

deed, Bhe half-wheeled her horse, but cheeked $ Ho started and drew back, white and ap- 
hcrself in the cowardly act, and, riding for- $ palled. 

ward, held out her hand to Lady Somerset.!; “Now let us ride back,” she said, casting a 
The countess turned her eyes, full of Bmonlder- ^ defiant glance over her shoulder, but address¬ 
ing fire, from the half-frightened face of Lady $ ing Somerset. 

Villiers to her outstretched hand. Then, with “Not till yon buck is flung across my sumpter- 
a sudden impulse of hate, she lifted her whip ^ horse, and the hounds of my lord duko areehas- 
and struck the little band a sharp blow. $ tiaed for worrying my game,” said Somerset, 

Lady Villiers uttered a cry which was lost ^ hoarse with rage; and he eaUsd out to his 
amid the cries of the hounds, and, retreating a | helpers, 

little, tho two women sat glaring nt each other $ “I say, my men, shoot every strange hound 
in dumb white rage terrible to behold. $ in the park; or strangle them, if you have no 

Then one of the two men spoke. It was $ fire-arms!” 

Buckingham. $ Buckingham's dogs had run astray, and his 

“My Lord of Somerset,” he cried, “are you £ keepers were searching for them in another 
informed that the forest in which you h a to > part of the forest; Thus it would have been 
taken the liberty to hunt in iq my domain> an easy matter for the earl to put his in 
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execution. Buckingham looked arouud. A few * Buckingham was afraid of her. "With all his 
pages and some ladies-in-waiting to his mother \ power, the fire of those maguificent eyes found 
were all the force that had eorne with him to $ the coward spot in his heart. 11c had taunted 
the spot. When the countess wound her bugle- s these two people with being pardoned mur- 
note in the forest, it served to draw the ducal s derers, and, because he knew the charge to be 
party astray, and gather in his straggling ^ just, feared them as wo dread serpents whose 
hounds; but his keepers were beyond earshot, \ venom has been well tried, 
and so the haughty favorite found himself at a $ “Let me walk by your horse, my lord duke,” 
disadvantage, should his enemy use violence, ^ said Randal, valiantly. “The matchlock is 
as lie threatened. ' ^enough for a troop of soldiers; but I under- 

“Shoot down the dogs!” commanded the earl, $ stand it best; in these hands it is a host.” 
fiercely. £ How handsome the bright lad looked, ns he 

'‘Not till I am shot down!” cried a young s threw the clumsy gun across his shoulder, and 
lad, leaping into the midst of tho wrangling $ prepared to act as body-guard to the duke! 
pack, with a firelock in his hand, which he \ Lady Villicrs, always more diplomatic than 
leveled at the advancing keepers. “Come courageous, now rode up to the earl and coun¬ 
step nearer, and I bang away right and left; ij less, with a conciliatory smile on her trembling 
see if I don’t! My lord duko, never fear for >, lips. 

the hounds! 1*11 take care of them! It’s Ran- < “This is all a mistake,” she said. “The duke 
dal, from Knowl-Ash, if you chanco to remem- J is hot-tempered, but ho meant nothing serious, 
her him.” $ Believe me, countes3, you are welcome to hunt 

“Do not sink your quarrel to this level,” said \ in the forests till doomsday. It is only nn- 
tbe countess, addressing her husband in a low j: fortunate that our parties encountered each 
voice. “ Let the hounds follow their master.” s other so rudely. We are here on a peaceful 
“Command, Frances, and I will obey so long ;* errand, and would avoid all contention. This 
as you do not ask mo to leavo this insult un- J has been a rough onco.unter, in which harsh 
avenged!” $ words have found utterance ou both sides. Let 

“Leave it unavenged!”she exclaimed; “leave $ us forget them.” 
it unavenged! Can you think so meanly of me!; “Lady Villiers, I never forget!” answered 
as that? Am I one to brook insult? But re- s the countess, with an icy smile on her lips, 
venge can wait. It is a dish that tastes swcotest $ “Nay, it is a greater merit to forgive.” 
when eaten cold, after a long hunger.” ^ “Nor forgive!” was the slow reply. 

“Then, shall I give way, and yield up our $ Lady Villiers was not to be defeated. She 
game to thia man ?” $ prided herself on those diplomatic powers, 

“Give way? No. Wo have force enough to j which so few women really possess. An idea 
claim all we wish. Give your orders to Narlow, $ of broad statemanBhip never entered her mind, 
and let him follow us.” $ The advancement of her own interests and that 

This was said in a low voice, while Randal } of her own family occupied every thought. The 
stood astride the slaughtered deer, beating the % fate of this woman, once quite as powerful as 
dogs off, right and left, with his matchlock. > herself, admonished her to be temperate and 
“My lord duke! my lord duke! Am I to fire, s careful. A cowardly desire to coueiliato dan- 
or only keep the dogs in order?” cried the boy, $ gorous enemies sho considered as statesman- 
hot and red from tho conflict into which he had ^ like craft, and even forgot the blow, that still 
been so suddenly thrown. s smarted on her hand, in her great anxiety. 

“Come away, my bravo lad, and let the ^ “Mother! My lady!” cried tho duke, au- 
bounds wrangle with each ether,” answered ^ grily. “We are waiting. May I crave that 
Buckingham, riding up among the pack, and s your conference with theso people be of the 
taking the matchlock from Randal’s hand. $ briefest?’’ , 

“But give mo your gun; it may be needed^ Lady Villiers bit her pale lipfuin angry im- 
before wc reach the castle.” $ patience. 

The duke flung a sarcastic glance at Somer- ^ The countess drew her horse proudly back, 
eet, as lie spoke, which the other returned with < and, seeing that there was no hope of concilia- 
alook of pale rage; for lie understood the taunt. j[ 1 ion, tho mother of Buckingham turped her 
The countess drew her horse close to her bus- \ horse reluctantly and joined her son. 
band’s side, and gavo Buckingham glance for \ “George,” sbo said, “there ia murder in that 
glanee. Her air and the splendor of her beauty > woman’s eye. You have signed our death war* 
waa like that of a lost spirit defying all things. I rant!*’ 
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“Death warrant! Pshaw! What power have $ The oountess greeted his advance with one 
thej over death warrants? Let them see to it $ of her brightest smiles, and chatted with him 
that their own lives are safe. After hunting s kindly whenever the horses paused, in their 
them into that wolfs den yonder, it will be $ quick pace through the woods, to draw breath, 
easy smoking them out again.” s Never had the boy been made so much of; never 

“Hush, hush! for heaven’s sake!” v was a warm heart so completely entranced. 

He had spoken so loudly that his last sen- S The earl seemed soarcely to regard the lad’s 
tence was distinctly heard by Somerset and his $ presence, but dashed on, with a thundcr-cloifd 
wife; but they sat immovable, while the duke’s $ on his face, and its lightning in his eyes. Up 
party rallied round him for departure. When S hill and down, over broken ground and forcst- 
it filed away through the woods, one of the s sward alike he urged on the generous beast 
earl’s people came up to him. $ that bore him. Many a red drop fell into the 

“Will your lordship dismount, and cut the s sweet clusters of wild flowers, where the sharp 
animal’s throat? It is not quite dead.” $ rowels were dashed into the noble creature’s 

“No. Fling it to the hounds, and let them $ side. Many a storm of fire-sparks did its fleet 
tear it to pieces!” he answered, grinding the s hoof send up from the rocky passes through, 
teeth under his white lips. “If it were that $ which the party tore its way. 
man,” he muttered, as the servitor left him, \ There was no cause for this haste, save that 
“I would creep to the spot on my hands and ^ the passion raging in Somerset’s bosom urged 
knees.” s him on to stormy action. He thought of his 

The countess said nothing, but her eyes were '< former power, when the highest in the land, 
full of smothered flame. < even the king himself, trembled at his displea- 

The duke had declined Randal’s valiant offer $ sure; when the Tower of London was full of 
to protect his whole party with the wonderful ^ his enemies, and many a gibbet groaned under 
matchlock, and the lad stood alone, crest-fallen, \ the weight of men who had dared to question 
and half-ready to cry. As the countess with- $ his will. Now so miserably helpless he was. 
drew her eyes from their fierce pursuit of the s an exile from court, doomed to the solitude of 
ducal party, they fell on this handsome boy, l that lonely Tower, insolently forbidden to hunt 
and read his face. Softly, and with gentle \ in the domain which had always been left free 
care, as if she feared her horse might tread < almost to the common people! What humilia- 
down the wild flowers too coarsely, she drew jj tion could be deeper? How could he avenge 
close to his side, and, leaning down from her j: the insults heaped upon him that day? 
saddle, smiled upon him as she spoke. J With these thoughts seething in his heart, 

“There is no danger to the duke, my brave $ he rode on, growing darker and darker in his 
boy,” she said, in a voice that brought Randal’s s anger. 

heart into his mouth. “But if you will mount i* But the lady had suddenly become all eun- 


one of our horses, and guard us with your <; shine. She chatted with the boy, but sum- 
matchlock through the blackest of the woods, s moned the page Narlow to ride closer, as if to 
I shall be no longer afraid of robbers or of $ soothe the jealous spirit that even then began 
wolves.” $ to look darkly on the young stranger. 

“That I will!” exclaimed the boy, reddening j! “And so this uncle, whom you love so raueb, 
with proud pleasure, and trying the lock of his $ is the rector at Knowl-Ash? Why is it, young 
weapon. £ sir, that we have never met before?” she said. 

“Both I and my lord will be grateful for the $ “Oh! I suppose it is because this is the first 
escort,” answered the oountess, with another $ time I was ever so far from home; but when a 
smile that warmed the boy’s heart through and s man possesses fire-arms, his spirit rises up 


through. s against being treated like a child, and he can- 

“ Will you, though? Well, my gun is all $ not be made to content himself with shooting a 
loaded, and yonder stands a horse.” \ poor old rook that is sure to be missed. Then, 


“Take it, take it!” cried the lady, flashing ^ fair lady, the whole forest here seems scarcely 
back another glance upon him as she rode ^ large enough for him to try his skill in. Twice 


away. s this very day I have had a good, fair bang at 

Randal made a dash at the horse which she $ the deer, to say nothing of a Wolf-cub, with 
had pointed out, sprang upon his back, and, } which I had very nearly made acquaintance, 
with the matchlock held firmly across his saddle- s taking it for some hound gone astray.” 


bow, rode after the earl’s party like a young ^ 

brigand. < 


“Did you kill it?” inquired the lady. 

“Kill it? I should think so! Tjie match- 
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lock blew it all to pieces. Ohl it's a wonderful 
gun!” 

The countess glanced at the ponderous ma¬ 
chine and smiled. 

“It is too heavy,’* she said. 

“Not for a strong arm. lady.” 

“Well enough, doubtless, for a yeoman to 
handle; but men of gentle blood should carry 
weapons of lighter make.” 

Randal looked down upon his gun with inde¬ 
cision. 

“The duke gave it to me,” he said, “and he 
ought to know what beseems the son of a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“The duke. Ohl yes, he understands these 
things well enough; but his own servants would 
refuse a clumsy weapon like that.” 

“Is it so very clumsy then?” cried the lad, 
ruefully. 

“Clumsy? Why look at it; the very horse 
moves wearily under its weight.” 

“ Yes, he does lag a little just now; but the 
ground is rough.” 

“Yon shall give that thing to one of your 
ancle’s people, when you get home, for it will 
go hard if we do not replace it from our stock 
of arms at the Tower with something befitting 
a gentleman.” 

Randal blushed crimson fcitb delight. 

“Are you in earnest, fair lady? Is there 
anything in the way of arms more beautiful 
than this?” 

“You shall see. I think my lord has a gun 
more perfect than anything you ever saw. It 
was made in Venice. The stock is inlaid beau¬ 
tifully, and the lock carries its own fire, re¬ 
quiring but a touch of the fiugcr to let it off.” 

“Does it bang away at both ends?” asked 
Randal, eagerly. “Is it apt to kick you over 
while it blazes off?” 

“No. In sooth, it has not a vicious fault. I 
have myself fired it off more than once.” 

“And did you ever kill anything, lady?” 

The question was put innocently enough; but 
the earl, becdiDg the conversation for the first 
time, reigned in his horse and cast a fierce 
glance at the boy. That one look was enough; 
a face more innocent of a double moaning 
never endured jealous scrutiny; still Somerset 
was too deeply enraged for cool judgment in 
anything. 

“Who prompted you to ask that question?” 
he demanded. 

The boy looked at his dark face with eyes 
wide open with astonishment. 

“Who prompted me? Why, the lady! What 
li the good of shooting if you kill nothing?” 
You XLIIL—20 


“Curb your anger and leave the lad to me,” 
said the countess, in a low, eager voice; “birds 
are not caught by frightening them.” 

The earl looked sharply in her face and drop¬ 
ped into his silent wrath again. The party 
had ridden some distance, and were now in tiro 
broken grounds which lay around Wolfs Crag. 
Randal began to be a little uneasy; he had 
literally run away from home, and was going, 
he knew not whither, with persons entirely 
strange to him. 

“Is the place you speak of far from here, 
lady?” he ventured to inquire. 

“You can see it from the next eminence," 
she answered. 

“And wo havo ridden from Knowl-Ash all 
the way, and full gallop too. Ilow am 1 ever 
to get home ?” 

The youth addressed this question to the page 
Narlow, who rode on pretending not to hear iL 
In a few moments the party came in sight of tho 
Tower looming grandly against the sky, which 
was now piled with fleecy storm-clouds. 

The boy checked his horse in astonishment. 

“Why, is not that Wolf Crag that wo can see 
from our ruins at Knowl-Ash?” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, turning her beau¬ 
tiful face upon him, “this is Wolf Crag.” 

“And you, you?” 

“I am Lady Somerset.” 

Iler voice was sweet as the breath of violets; 
her eyes grew sadly appealing ns if she would 
say, “Have you so young, so frank-hearted, 
whom I like so much, been taught to shrink 
from my name?” 

The boy made an impatient gesture. 

“Howpeople lie!” he exclaimed; “even Bess 
and Bab. I’ll never believe anything again.” % 

The lady smiled, not lightly, as she had done 
before, but with sad mournfulness. 

“Do not condemn those who have spoken 
evil of us too harshly,” she said. “The unfor¬ 
tunate are always wrong with worldlings. But 
eotne into the Tower, and you will see that, 
notwithstanding its name, it contains n# lifter of 
wolves to frighten people from the threshold.” 

As she spoke, they had reached the T*«wer, 
and were dismounting before the main entrance; 
a groom took the horse Randal had ridden and 
was lending him away. It was a fine chestnut 
hunter, full of life and perfect in its action. 
Randal followed it with admiring eyes. The 
countess saw this and smiled quietly. 

“See that the horse is refreshed, and do not 
take the housings off,” she colled out to the 
groom. “He will be wanted to take this young 
gentleman home.” 
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“Oh, my lady!’* broke forth the grateful< “Yea, it is for you,” B&id the countess. “I 
young heart—for he had been sorely perplexed s doubt if King Charles has one to match it.'* 

on this one question. How was he to clear £ “But it is too costly—too, too-" 

the long miles between Wolf Crag and Knowl- \ “It is yours, young sir, and you must accept 

Ash before the night closed in? The way was $ it, if only to remind you that at least Lady 
opened and his heart beat freely again. $ Somerset can discern merit when it comes in 

Randal followed the lady at her bidding into ^ her way." 
the bower-chamber, where we found her in the $ “Dear, dear lady, how can I be grateful 
morning. She ordered wine and food to be $ enough?" 

brought, and Occupied the time, while he re- J “By saying nothing of your visit here to the 
freshed himself, in questioning him of his home s Duke of Buckingham, who is my enemy." 
and its inmates—of the people who composed ^ “Your enemy, lady? I knew he was talking 
his uncle’s parish, and their state of feeling s angrily with the gentleman; but not with you." 
toward the king and his favorite. * “ He hates us both. He has always been our 

Randal, frank and honest as daylight, told ^ bitter, bitter foe!" 
her everything. How one cousin was betrothed s Randal began to look grave. He saw tears 

to a glum, close-fisted man, who preached to $ gathering in those beautiful eyes, and they 

her when he should be making love; and how ^ wounded his heart. 

the Other, Bessie—his bright, cousin Bessie— s “You will not mention us to the duke?" 

was such a favorite with the duke. ^ “No, I will not." 

While he was talking, the page Narlow came < “But you will come again; and say to this 
sullenly into the room, carrying a beautiful s man Cromwell that he may find unexpected 
gun. The barrel exquisitely engraved, and the < help at Wolf Crag. Now farewell. Your horse 
stock veined with coral. < is at the door, nnd, remember, do not send him 

“Is that for me?" cried Randal, starting up s back; you will need him to bring you here 

and forgetting the pigeon pie which had occu- j often. We shall expect you." 

pied his supreme attention for the last ten $ Randal kissed the hand she held out and left 
minutes. I the Tower. (to bb continued.) 


HELENA. 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Fair Helena! cold and fAir > 

Ae the Alpine summits are; I 

In tby brightly-tinted cheek 5 

Doth no blood of passion speak? S 

In thy softly lustrous eye $ 

Doth no ambushed “blind god” lie? e 

Is thero none a kiss deserve 5 

From thy red lip’s scornful curve? 5 

Dost thou never, in some dream, 5$ 

Happy wife and mother seem? J* 

And, awnkening with a start, s 

Feel the soft bliss still at heart? < 

Fair Helena! cold and proud, < 

I have rent thy veiling shroud! > 

I have seen thee in the hour < 

When thou felt’st dark sorrow’s power; c 

In thy pensive, drooping head, S 

All thy bright locks round thee spread; s 

I have read a tale, perchance, ? 

Ne’er revealed by word or glance. $ 

In thy soul there burns a fire f 

Does no added breath require; * 

And ’twixt thee and peace, alas! > 

Doth a face too cherished pass. | 

Thou the cold and statuesque, j 

Won Id st thy soul for sweet love risk, < 


For a love that’s poured on thee, 

Vials of dread agony? 

Who enn ever rightly know 
What he recketli of his woe? 

■What’s ordained to every one, 

That Heaven’s righteous will be done^ 
Blinded, grope we on our way. 
Stumbling on to destiny! 

Fair Helena, swathed in pride, 

Thy soul’s every outline hide; 

Loveless, and yet so exempt 
From compassion or contempt. 

Heaven keeps rocord of thy tearc 
Shed through long and sunless yearef 
Not by blind chanco comcth Bliss, 

Nor her sister Wretchedness. 

Some through flowery paths arc led. 
Some o’er Fate’s sharp rocks must tread 
If we trust, or if we doubt, 

Unto each is measured out 
nis life’s share, wlmte’er it be, 

Planned from all Eternity. 

Let us the* in meekness take, 

If the heart shall fag, or ache, 

What a righteous God doth send, 
Through all changes still our Friend. 
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TIPPET OF CHINCHILLA WOOL. 



If ATiBiAXs. —6 o*. Chinchilla zephyr (single); < 
foe crochet hook. ; 

Make a chain seven and a half inches long. ; 
Work backward and forward in the manner J 
shown by design below, which shows the exact; 
mode of working the stitoh. Observe to work \ 


the loops always on the same side, doing pne £ 
row of plain crochet between every row of$ 
loops. Continue antil the piecqf is of thei 4*e- J 
quired length, which must be /determined by $ 
the age of the. child, then joifi It lengthwise, \ 
and finish wit^ the tassels of the same wooL j 
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BABY'S SOCK IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANI f BATIK. 



Materials. —Six skeins of red wool; and $ 
four skeins of white; Princess royal stitoh. $ 
Commence the foot with 18 oh, into it work > 


20 so, and increase 8 stitches every row for 4 
rows. Being now at the toe, turn, and work 10 
stitches up, turn, work 10 more down; repeat 
this 5 times, turn, and work 16 ch, turn, work 
this side the same as the other, decreasing ererj 
row until you hare only 18 stitches, join the 16 
stitches on both sides together; then join up 
the back; then work a small piece in so to fill 
up under the toe. Fasten off now. Commenoo 
with white wool: Work across the front 10 so, 
turn, and work 12 so; then work a row of so 
entirely round the sock; then an open row of 
1 long, 1 ch, miss 1; on the top of this work 8 
rows of sc; then fasten off the white; then 8 
more rows of red on the top of it. Make a 
rosette of red and white wool, sew on front, and 
put a chain of red to tie it with, er use ribbon 
for the tie. The stitches can be increased fer 
a larger shoe. 


IN-DOOR JACKET. 

BT BMILT H. MAT. 




DIAGRAM OF IN-DOOR JACKET. 
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Wb give, this month, a pattern for an In-door s 
Jacket: with diagrams by which it may be cut { 
oat. The material should be silk velvet, or \ 
fancy cloth. This garment buttons in the same l 
manner as the Figaro Jackets. Each side of j 
the front is thrown back a little. From the j 
waist behind, two large plaits are made; then, | 
from the middle seam, one of the two parts s 
composing the middle of the back is laid over $ 
on the other, as in men’s coats. It is trimmed j 
with small flat buttons at the waist, down the j 
front, and on the sleeves, whieh may be either 1 


closed at bottom, or left open and held together 
by laces. 

DIAGRAM MO. 1. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 1. bis. Side-Piece or Front, put almost 
under the arm. 

No. 2. Side-Piece op Back. 

DIAGRAM NO. 2. 

No. 8 . Middle op Back. 

No. 4. Upper and under part of Subrve. 






NEEDLE-CASE IN BEAD-WOBK. 

BT KBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials.— 1 bunch of white beads, size | the upper side of the Needle-Case, and on It 
seep in the design; 1 string larger ones; cloth | sew the beads after the manner designated by 
or Velvet for the outside, \ yard; No. 1} ribbon. j the engraving. Of oonrse the bead-work must 
Cut, out of pasteboard the leaf, (double) to j cover entirely the piece of white silk, or muslin, 
fold as shown in the design. Cover with cloth \ Line the inside with white silk. Add some 
or velvet (color ^tousuit the taste). Sew two \ pieces of flannel or cloth for the needles and 
rows of the small beads around the edge. Cut j the ribbon. This completes the case, whioh is 
out of white silk or paper muslin apiece the j one of the most beautiful designs we have ever 
size of the embroidered design; tack it upon $ seen. 
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VANDYKE EDGING IN KNITTING. 


DT MBS. JAKE 


This is a very pretty border in knitting for 
counterpanes and toilet-table covers. It is 
convenient for making either wide or narrow. 
The edge is both perfect and strong, and the 
pattern is easy to execute. Cast on 1 loops; 
the edge of the Vandyke is the commencement 
of the loops upon the needle, the hem-stitch 
being formed by the last three loops, contrary 
to the general rule. 

1st row: Knit 2, make 1, and narrow three 
times, make 1 , knit 1 , moke 1 , narrow, knit 1 . 

The back rows are always plain knitting ex¬ 
cept the hem-stitch. 

Repeat the first row until there are seven 
plain stitches: knit three of these after the 
hem-»uicb, then make 1 and narrow; this is 


tho first hole of the four in the center of the 
plain. This pattern requires that three rows 
should be knitted plain, in order to turn the 
point of the scallop; the third row should end 
at the point. After turning, the rows from the 
point should be knitted thus; Knit 1, uarrow, 
make 1* and narrow four times. These rows 
should be repeated until the number of loops is 
again reduced to twelve, remembering to make 
the holes in the center of the solid knitting, so 
as to complete the four. Three rows must he 
again knitted before recommencing the pat¬ 
tern from ihe first row. No. 8 of Bonr’s-hend 
crochet cotton is a very good aise for a general 
edging; but for a counterpane No. 6 knitting 
oolton would be most suitable. 
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PETTICOAT INSERTION IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —White mignardise; 6 reels of < of single crochet, repeat all round. Prepare 
crochet, cotton, No. 12; some thick knitting $ nnother piece of brnid, and join it to the first 
cotton. > by chain stitches (see the engraving). The 

This insertion is worked the long way , and in J other side of the insertion is worked in the 
a round, so as to avoid any Reams. You must s same manner between two pieces of folded 
begin by joining together the two ends of a j braid. 

piece of mignardise—a sort of white French \ For tite Rings. —Wind some thick crochet 
brnid with narrow loops on each side called i cotton four or five times round the thumb of 
P’tatt. This piece of brnid must be folded in [your left hand; withdraw ycur thumb. Over 
two, the long way; it must be large enough to £ this round of cotton work very tightly a row 
go round the petticoat. \ of double crochet, and in the opening of the 

On that side of the folded braid where the $ rings work a rosette in glace thread; sew these * 
pitot* are. work a row of loops in the following ; rings in a row between the two edges in mig- 
manner:— 6 chain, miss 1 pieot , work 1 stitch $ nardise. Those ladies who do not wish to uae 
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DRESS TRIMMING IN NARROW VELVET 
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mignardise oan form the braid themselves in 
the following manner:—Work 1 row of chain 
stitches, then 1 of double crochet, forming a 
•mall loop of 5 chain stitches to imitate tho 


picots of the braid, leaving about 5 stitches be¬ 
tween each loop. This will render tho work 
somewhat longer, but will bo quite as pretty 
and even more durable than the mignardise. 


DRESS TRIMMING IN NARROW VELVET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is an exceedingly effective and simple \ the dress, and the velvet run on at each edge, 
mode of trimming a tweed, a poplin, or a merino * the paper being then torn away. It would an- 
dress; and, with a little industry, most ladies J swer equally well for a cloajc trimming, or for 
would be able to accomplish it. The pattern ^ ornamenting children's dresses. This design 
should be traced on tissue-paper, and tacked on > may be traced on any material. 


ALPHABET IN MARKING. 






















































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CIIAT. s tbo invader. But when the delugo had swept over the 

Education and Civilization now and before. —Tho ^ ancient order of things, when rich and poor aliko wore 
moderns aro apt to underrate the dnrk ages. Bocanso J; washed into ono common alluvium, and when tho seeds of 
there was no newspaper press, because printing had not s tho sentiment of personal liberty, which tho Northern nv 
been discovered, because comparatively little was known s tions bad brought with them, and scattered abroad, had 
of books, wo too hastily conclude that superstition, ignor- ^ germinated, then arose that new civilization which wo 
anco, brutality, and barbarism reigned paramount, not s now enjoy, and whose distinguishiug characteristic, aa 
euly over tho serfs, but over the upper classes also. To 5; compared with that of tho old world, is tho seuso of pep- 
some extent, indeed, this idea is correct, llut the differ- ' eonal independence. 

ence between tho nineteenth and twelfth centuries really’s If wo consider civilization to consist solely in marble 
consists, less in tho higher standard of education enjoyed j| palaces, sumptuous furniture and generally in luxury, 
by the former, than in its more popular diffusion. It then tho middlo ages were undoubtedly inferior to the 
would bo difdcult to show a cotomporary dialectician stipe- \ Roman world, though, oven In tho middle ages, more of 
rior to Abelard, an orator more powerful thau St. Bernard, lj tii»» luxury and refinement of tho old world was retained, 
or Intellectual gladiators as subtle as tho schoolmen. It nt least in Italy and tho south of Franco, than is usually 
Is truo that the physical sciences nro better understood s believed. But, if wo regard civilization as consisting in 
now than they wore then; aud so far forth modern times higher things—in personul independence or political froe- 
aro in advance of medieval ones. But in other depart- \ dom—then tho middlo ages tako rank above that of the 
ments of education wo do not transcend tho feudal days ns ^ ancient world. For oven tho republics of tbo old time 
much os we suppose. Our real advantages are, that what \ taught liberty, less as a personal right than as the privi- 
Is acquired n<»w is never lost, because printing successfully ^ R’S 0 of a class. It was not as a man, but as an Athenian, 
perpetuates it; and that book-learning, instead of being > that tbo Greek voted in tho public assembly. It was bo- 
ooufined, as then, to tho richer classes, or to churchmen, is «j cause ho was a member of his tribe or order, that tho free 
available to nil. £ citizen of Rome had a voice in the State, and not because 

But even tlie degree to which knowledge was dlssemi- > be was a human being, gifted with an immortal s^ul. and 
Dated throughout tho community in tho feudal times, has s endowed by bis Creator with tho inalicnablo rights of life, 
been generally misunderstood. Learning teems to havo * liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is timo that we 
fluctuated as nations enjoyed more or leas of peace. Just j> moderns were more Just to both tho learning and tho civi¬ 
le, during tho wars of tho first Napoleon, literature gavo lization of tho middle ages, 
place to tho military ppirit. so, in the more troubled por- > —— 

tions of the middlo ages, it seems to havo suffered from s Ornamental Boxes. —A pretty and useful article may 

similar causes. But at other periods, or in particular \ bo inado by ornamenting small boxes with sealing-wax. 

localities, when thero happened to bo u long peace, learn- ^ Having procured your box (round wooden boxes, that have 

lug flourished with a vigor for which generally we moderns been filled with tooth-powder nro much tho best for tho 
do uot give those times credit. It is an historical fact that * purposo; but any sort will do, provided it is strong cnongh); 
tho students of Oxford frequently numbered thirty thou- £ next get a large seal, some good sealing wax, and a small 
sand, that swarms of followers listened to Abelard at Paris, ^ watch-key. A small gas-jet is rather better than a candle 
that tho doctors of Salamanca were famous throughout ^ to melt tho wax by, being not so liable to discolor it when 
Europe, and that the schools of Italy were crowded with n the colored sorts aro used. Mako an impression with the 
learners. In tho republican communities of that day (in ^ seal on the center of tho box-lid; then spread tho wax 
Florence, Pisa, aud other peninsular towns, for example), !; around it evenly—as much as can bo impressed at one time 
the citizens could mostly read aud writo, and enjoyed gene- s without cooling; then mark it all over, as closely as poe- 
rally a high degree of refinement and civilization. Later, ^ Bibio, with the pipe of the watch-key. repeating the process 
tho republican towns of Flanders and Holland exhibited a !; until tho whole of the outside surface is entirely covered, 
similar spectacle. The first produced Dante and tho great s Then finish them off by lining them with velvet, cut out 
paiutere. The last gavo birth to those mighty spirits who \ tho exact 6izo of the inside, and gummed in. They form 
fuuuded the Dutch Republic, nnd laid the corner-stone of ^ exceedingly pretty ornaments for the toilet-table, suitable 
English and American liberty. s for bolding brooches, pins, otc. A little variation may be 

But if the middlo ages had oven been more ignorant < mado by using red wax for tho center seal, and black for 
than they were, they performed a service. In one respect, ^ the small indentations, 
which cannot be ignored. It was to thoso ages that wo ' 

owe much of that sentiment of personal independences The Quarrel. —This is ono of tho very best steel engrav- 
wlilch distinguishes the modern from the ancient world. ^ ings wo have ever pnblished. Its humor is inimitable. 
Tho Roman empire fell, not merely, as used to be popu- s Tho two lovers have had a tiff, and whilo ono sulks and 
lorly taught, because tho Goths assailed it, but because it ' bites her nails, tho other coolly blacks his employer’s boots 
was socially os well as politically rotten to tho very coro. > and whistles with affected unconcern. And yet, doubtless, 

The idea that ft mighty empire, such as that of Romo then the swain is, at heart, quite as uuhnppy ns tho maid. At 

was, should succumb to a foreign invader, while it was ' least, tne way in which ho looks around at her, out of the 

healthy and sound, is a manifest absurdity. Tho tmth t; corner of his eye, suggests tho suspicion. 


was that wealth had become concentrated into a few hands < 

milv. that aolflAinpqa I, ml tvwnnlofelv enrnmtwl nil rlnuoix 5 


only, that selfishness had completely corrupted all classes, s A Fashionable Wardrobe. —Tho Caldwell (Ohio) Repub- 
aud that the poor were in such a hopolesacondltion that $ lican says:— ‘•'We hazard nothing In asserting that Peter- 
tlu-y bad less to dread from now masters tbfan from the j> son is a moro valuable tepositury to tho ladies of the rural 
old; and it was tho weakness of the co mm ouVroalth, caused / districts, In tho way of getting up a fashionable wardrobe^ 
by these things, which mode the empire so.easy a piey to $ thau all other publications combined.” 
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A Fixe Poex.—W e do not know who is the author of tho 
following; bat it la worthy of preservation; and so we copy 
it for our fair readers. 

THE LONG-AGO. 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Freqaont pearls of beauty lie. 

Where the passion-waves of ynre 
Fiercely beat and mounted high: 

Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of woe; 

Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Loug-ago. 

Tombs where lonely love repines, 

Ghastly tenements of tears. 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years; 

Death, to those who trust in good, 

Vindicates his hardest blow. 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 

Wake the sleep of Long-ago 1 

Thongh the doom of swift decay 
Shocks tiie soul where life is strong. 

Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong— 

Etill the weight will find a leaven, 

Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the future has its haven, 

And the past its Long-ago. 

A Safi Wages. —The strongest gentleman in the com¬ 
pany may be safely challenged to break a soda water bottle 
In an empty stocking by swinging it against tho wall with 
•Jl his force. If the experiment is now to him, he will 
probably undertake it. When, by a vigorous swing, he 
has smashed the bottle, as he undoubtedly will, his exulta¬ 
tion will be a little diminished on bciug reminded that it 
was to be broken in an “ empty” stocking, aud that a stock¬ 
ing containing a bottle is not empty. At sea, where this 
Is a common trick, the usual articles are a wine bottle and 
sn “ empty” bread-bag. 

“Fortber Aheap thax Ever.”— The Republican (N. T.) 
■ays of oar last number:—“The Cook-Book is a very im¬ 
portant feature of ‘Petersox,’ and one peculiar to that 
Magazine. There is each month a long list of recipes, 
each of which has been tested by a practical housekeeper. 
4 Peteesox’ has not raised its price, anrl consequently stands 
farther than ever ahead of all other Lady’s Magazines.” 

“ Washtxo the Cram.*”— This pretty engraving repre- 
Mots a fisherman's wife washing a cradle, while one of her 
children is pleying at her side in tho water. It is a spirited 
picture, that will commend itself to all. 
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The Great Consummation. The Millennial Rest; or, 
The World As It Will Re. By the Rev. John Cumming, 
D. D-, F. R. S. E. First Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Garleton. —This is the concluding series of lectures on tho 
anhject of the millennium. First came “The Great Tribu¬ 
lation,” then “Tbe Oreat Preparation,” and now this. Dr. 
Cumming is the minister of tbe Scottish Church in London, 
and only less popular, as a preacher, than the famous Spur¬ 
geon. He is well known as a firm believer in the speedy 
approach of the second Advent. He has made tho prophe¬ 
cies his life-long study, and be treats of them, in this and 
his other books, with a solemn earnestness, which im¬ 
presses even those whom bo foils to convince. 

Garret Tan Bom; or. The Beggar on Horseback. By 
John & Srmeade. 1 voL, 12 ms. New York: Ctarlctm, 
Tbs scene of this original American novel is laid priuci 
pally in Now York. We cannot say much for the story. 

»readers, however, who any find it interest- 


'•1 


The Chronicles of Carlingford. By Mrs. 01 iphont. 1 voL, 
8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —The story of “Salem 
Chapel.” which is tho principal one of these chronicles, is 
altogether the best that Mrs. Oliptmnt lias over written. 
The interest is intense. From the moment that Susan di» 
appears, up to the final chapter, the reader follows the nar¬ 
rative with almost breathless interest. Tho characters, 
moreover, are life-like. Lady Western, Mrs. Ililyard, Susan, 
Phoebo, Miss Tufton, and Vincent himself, though each dif¬ 
fering from tho other, are all equally natural, and nil vividly 
portrayed. Mrs. Vincent is a most faithful and elaborate 
bit of painting. Tbe “butter-man” is comically superb. 
In this country, where tho voluntary system in tho church 
prevails universally, the trials of the young pastor will be 
appreciated even hotter than in England. No greater proof 
of the merit of this novel can bo adduced, than the fact, 
that, for some time, it was believed to buvo been written 
by the author of “ Adam Bede.” 

The National Almanac and Annual Record for the Year 
1863. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phi la da: G. IF. Chills.— Since the 
demise of tho American Almnnac, published for many 
years in Boston, thero has beeu a dearth of popular books 
of reference. Mr. Childs has made an attempt, in the pre¬ 
sent work, to supply this deficiency. The National Alma¬ 
nac is modeled, in moet respects, on tho American Alma¬ 
nac, but is greatly improved in many particulars. No 
labor appears to have been spared to make the volume 
complete. It is tho purpose of Mr. Childs to publish the 
work annually. Ho promises that tho volume for 1864 
shall excol even tho present one in merit. 

Notes, Criticisms , and Correspondence upon Shakspearft 
riays and Criticisms. By James Henry HacleU. 1 r oL, 
12 mo. New York: Garleton. —Tho author of this volume 
possesses unusual qualifications for the task he has under¬ 
taken. In his profession he is a man of more than average 
intellectual endowments, and he odds to this superiority a 
generous literary culture, and especially a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Shakspeare. We commend tho book as one of rare 
merit. 

A Tangled Skein. By Albany Fonblanque, Jr. 1 vol. t 
8 vo. Boston: T. O. IT. F. Burnham.— In some respects 
this novel reminds ns of “The W’oman In White," and 
others of the stories of Wilkie Collins. It has the same 
skillful plot, the same rapid Incident, the samo breathless 
coucentretion and unity. The representation of character, 
however, is loss successful. % 

The Employments of Women; a Cyclopedia of ITsnwm'i 
Work. By Virginia Penny. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Walker, 
Wise d Cb.— Tho principal object of this book is to point 
out the various avocations open to women, the remunera¬ 
tion to be expected, and tho advantages or disadvantages 
of the particular employment. Viewed in this aspect, it is 
a work of very great value. 

The Ice-Maiden, and other Tales. By Hans Christian 
Anderson. 1 vol., 16 mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt. —This 
little volume does groat credit to the tasto of tho publisher. 
It is prluted on tinted paper, with a photograph from an 
original drawing, and is bound iu vellum cloth, with gilt 
top. The translation is by Miss Fanny Fuller, and is a 
very creditablo performance. 

Barrington. A Novel. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers .—A cheap edition of Lover's 
last fiction. “Barrington,” thongh not up to “Charles 
O’Malley,” is mnch better than many of Lever's books. H 
is very agreeable reading. 

Tactics; or, Cupid in Shoulder-Straps. A West Print 
Love Story. By Hearten Drills, U. & A. 1 vof., 13 mo. 
New York: Garleton^— This is a novel by nu anonymous 
writer. The tale has variety, but it hardly first-rate. Bat 
there is plenty cf sentiment, love, and romance. 
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PARLOR A MU 8E ME NTS.—OUR NHW COOK-BOOK. 



FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. . immersed in the contents of the tumbler, tbe writing will 


Tire Graceful Lady. —Having procured a number of 
■mall twists of paper, or lamp-lighters, one of the players t 
commences tho game by reciting a certain formula, which ;• 
is to be repeated, with an additional remark, by each of ^ 
the players in their respective turns. £ 

If any omission or mistake is made, tbe one who makes ^ 
it will havo to receive a twist of paper iu the hair, and $ 
drop the title of Graceful Lady, or Gentleman, aud bo i 
called the Ouo-horned Lady, or Gentleman; or, if they > 
have more than onu horn, they must be called according ; 
to the number. Tho ono who begins the game will politely s 
bow to her neighbor, and say: “Good-morning, graceful ^ 
lady, ever graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come 
from that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she \ 
bus u little bird with golden feathers.” ^ 

Tho next ono then takos up the play, addressing her ^ 
nearest companion: “Good-morning, graceful lady, ever s 
graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that < 
graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has a little ' 
bird with golden feathers and a long red beak.” s 

Tho next one says in turn: “Good-evening, graceful lady, > 
ever graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from > 
that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has < 
■ gold bird with little feathers and a long red beak tipped 
witli green.” ^ 

You’ll see there are two mistakes hero, so tbe player J 
must have a couple of horns In her hair, and the next one $ 
proceed* with: “Good-morning, gracefnl lady, ever grace- > 
ful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that two- ,* 
horned lady, ever two-horned, to tell yon that she has a s 
little bird with golden feathers, a long red beftk tipped < 
with green, and brilliant diamond eyes.” $ 

And so the game proceeds, producing more horns as it > 
becomes moro coin fd lea ted. Nothing can be too ridiculous \ 
for the graceful lady to poness, as It adds to the enjoyment ij 
of the game. *! 

Magic Wuti so. —Present a person with a slip of paper, £ 
a pen, and a tumbler of water, and desire him to dip the S 
pen In tho tumbler, and write down whatever he pleases. $ 
Whan dry, tho worts will be Invisible, bat, if the paper is * 


make its appearance quite distinctly. To perform this, the 
pen should he a quill one, and new, and the water In the 
tumbler should have one or two crystals of sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) previously dissolved in It, while the 
writer should bo careful the pen does not get dry In use. 
When the writing has been executed, the tumbler should 
be taken away, on pretence of the water being rather 
dirty, and wanting changing; another similar tumbler is 
brought back, filled to tho same height with water, In 
which a few drops of tincture of galls have been poured. 
When the paper is immersed in this, the writing will 
quickly appear. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in thit cook-book has been tested by m 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef a la Menagere.— Take about twenty rather small 
onions, brown them in a frying-pan with a little butter, 
and when they have taken a bright color, sprinkle over 
them a little flour or some bread-erumbs. Remove the 
onions to a stewpan, taking care not to break them. Add 
a teacupful of broth, the piece of beef whole, a sufficient 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and a bonqnet of 
sweet herbs. Let the whole simmer over a slow fire for 
About two hours. Serve the beef on a dish, and arrange 
the onions round it. 

A Savory Chicken Pie. —Chooeo three spring chlckena, 
taking care that they are tender, and not too large; draw 
them, and season them with ponnded mace, pepper, and 
salt, and pnt a large lump of fresh bntter into each of 
them. Lay them in a pie-dish with the breasts upwards, 
and lay at the top of each two thin slices of bacon; these 
will give them a pleasant flavor. Boil four eggs bard, cut 
them into pieces, which lay about and among the chickens; 
also a few mushrooms. Pour a pint of good gravy into the 
dish, cover it with a rich puff paste, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 
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Tn Make a Hot-Pot. —To make this successfully, it is no* J Orange Cream. —Dissolve one ounce of isinglass and six 
•eraary to be provided with a deep glazed earthenware s ouuces of loaf-sugar in a pint of boiliug milk, having first 
dUli, with a cover fitting closely over it. Take a loin of > rubbed off the rind of five oranges with some of tlio lumps 
mutton, firat cut it Into chops, and then free them from ^ of sugar. Extract the juico of the oranges, and then strain 
fist and akin, and upon each chop lay a piece of butter the ;• the isinglass and other ingredients into it; add one gill of 
size of a marble. Peel some potatoes, and cat them Into n cream and the yolks of four eggs, which must be well 
thin el ices. Place first a layer of these sliced potatoes at s beaten. Pour the wholo Into a saucepan, warm it over tho/ 
the bottom of the dish, at the top oi these a layer of chops, ^ fire, but do not allow' it to boil; pour into a basin and stir 
seasoning them well with pepper and salt, then a mutton \ it until cold, before you put it into a mould, 
kidney, and some oysters; begin Again with a layer of po-^ Apple Jelly .—Boil your apples in water till they are 
tatoes, and continue in the same order until ths dish is fall, } quite to a mash; then put them through a flannel bag to 
finishing off with a layer of potatoes which are cut into \ drip. To overy English pint of the juice, put one pound of 
four quarters. Pour in half n pint of gravy, a tablespoon* s sugar; boil till it jellies; season with lemon juico nud peel 
ful of mushroom ketchup, the same quantity of walnut ^ to your taste a little before it is fiuishod. Wo may us \v©U 
ketchup, and the liquor of the oysters, which should be ' add that we can say from experience, that this jelly is ex* 
•trained carefully. PIhco the cover firmly on the dish, to £ cellcnt, and of a beautiful color. 

keep in the aroma, and bake from an hour and a half to $ French Pancakes .—Beat half a pint of cream to a froth, 
two hours, according to the oven. The dish is sent to tabic, \ lay it on a sieve; beat the whites and yolks (separately) of 
with a napkin pinned round it. For a moderate sired hot- 2| three eggs, add one tublespnonful of flour, and the came 
pot, three dozen oysters and three mutton kidneys are re- i; quautity of white sugar; mix all lightly, and bake in three 
quisite. N. B.—If an onion flavoring is preferred, either ^ eaucors for twenty minutes. Dis*h them up with raspberry, 
onions or mushrooms can be substituted for the oysters. i or any other preserve, between. 

Timbale. —This dish, if cooked with care, is an excellent ^ Indian Pudding. —Two quarts of boiling milk, with 
plan for using up cookod meat. Boil some maccaroni in 5 Indian meal enuugh to make a thin batter; stir in while 
milk And wator for fivo minutes. Butter a plain mould s boiling hot. Add sugar, allspice, and salt to your taste; 
well, and place the maccaroni in rows all round it; then ^ also a teacup of cold milk. Bake flvo hours in a modcrato 
fill the mould with forcemeat made with either chicken or > oven. 

veal, or any other dressed meat which may bo at hand. < Receipt for Syllabub. —Put a quart of cider Into a bowl, 

adding to it a little 1mm or bacon, pounded very fine and ^ grate a nutmeg into it. sweeten with fine sugar; thou add 

seasoned with the rind of a lemon grated, three small n some new milk, and pour some cream over it. 
leaves of sago, chopped very fine; two cloves, a pinch of s 

mace and nutmeg, an onion chopped small, salt and pepper s VKairrxCLES. 

to taste. Mix all these ingredients well together with two $ Orem* and Brocoli.—In dressing these vegetables, the 
eggs. Tho whole must be steamed for one hour and as chief things to attend to are to wash .them perfectly clean 

quarter, and served with white sauce. \ and free from insects, to cook them enough, and uot too 

Reef Hash. —Chop up threo or four onions, fry them ^ much, and to serve them very hot; half-cold greens arej 
brown, and add a teaspoonful of flour, a little good broth, s abominable. Washing greens requires great care nnfT 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and a sprig of parsley chopped s attention, even moru at the season when caterpillars and 
very fine; and mix all well over tho fire. Mince the beef £ slugs arc plontiful than now. Put them into water with 
very flue, add it to the sauce, and cook all gently for a plenty of salt in it, and that will cause tho insects to 
short time. At the last tliickon the gravy, and servo tho ^ emerge from hidden recesses, whence they conld not other- 
bash with sippets. A circle of poached eggs may be added. £ wiso b o dialodgod. As the salt tends to tnako the greens 

s limp, as soon as they ore freo from insects, plunge thorn 
DZS8X&T8. ^ for nn hour or more into fresh cold water, to restore their 

Dutch Flummery. —Pat ono ounce of Isinglass or gelatine % crispness. To bo very nice, ovorything of tho cabbage 
Into a Jug, pour upon it a full pint of boiling water, and let ; tribe should be brought in fresh from the garden; but, if 
It stand for half an hour, or until it is dissolved; then put $ they havo to bo kept from ono dny to tho next, nothing 
It into a brass saucepan, adding the peel of one lemon and s but the stalk should be put in water, the whole plant 
tbs well-beaten yolks of three eggs, half-pint of eherry, >, should be immersed only for a little time before cooking, 
and loaf-sugar to taste. Let it simmer or just boil up to- ' To cook greens and brocoli, put them iuto boiling water, 
gather; whon this is done, put It into a cool place until it s with some salt, and boil them fast, with tho lid of the 
hi lukewarm, when add the juico of ono lemon. Run it s saucepan off. If soda be used, let it bo a bit no larger 
through a jelly-bag into moulds. This is a simple bnt an $ than a pea. A Savoy or large cabbage will tako throe- 
excellent sweet. \ quartors of an hour; sea-cale and brocoli, if fresh, half an 

Rice Meringue. —Swell gently four ounces of rice in a 5; hour; bunch greens, half an hour; Brussels-sprouts, the 
plot of milk, let it cool a little, and stir oue ounce and a ij samo; all theee must be boiled until quite tender, not 
half of fresh butter, three ounces of pounded white sugar, jj longer. 

the rind of a lemon, and the yolks of five eggs. Pour the s Potatoes aro served with almost everything of which an 
mixture into a well-buttered dish, and lay lightly and i; American partakes. Greens and brocoli are oaten with all 
evenly over tho top the whites of four eggs beaten to snow. ^ roast meat. Sea-cale is sometimes introduced os a vegs- 
Boko the pudding for ten minutes in a gentle oven. Tho table, but most persons prefer It bs an entremets, and eat 
P*el of the lemon should be first soaked in a wineglass of \ it by itself! Beet is generally used as a salad, or with 

white wine beforo it is added to the other ingredients. ^ salad, but in some families it Is served hot, os a vegetable. 

Cocoa-Nut Cheesecaket .—Take the white part of a cocoa- s Turnips, parsnips, and carrots snit best with boiled meat, 
■at, three ounces of lump sugar, nod half a gill of water, i; but In some places one or all of thorn aro atao served 

The sugar must bo first dissolved in the water, and the s with roost meat, especially mutton. 

«ocoo-nut (grated) to be added to it. Let All boil for a few \ lb Pickle Parsley Green. —Pick a snfficient quantity of 
minutes over a slow flro; let it get cold and then add the \ curled parsley, and put it into salt and water which is 
polks of three eggs, and tho white of one well-beaten up. ^ strong enough to bear the woight of an egg. Lot the 
Put tho mixture into small tins with thin paste at the parsloy remain in this for oue week, then take it ont and 
fettoa, and bake in a slew oven, { drain it thoroughly. Moke fresh salt and water, as strong 
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ae before, and let the parsley stand In It for another week; ^ Mary*s Pudding .—Pat not quite half a pound of gratod 
then drain it again, and put it into spring water, which s bread-crumbs, and two ounces of butter, into a basin, pouf 
must be changed every day for three days consecutively, ^ upon them (boiling) one pint of good inilk, sweetened with 
after which scald it in hard water until it becomes green; > about three ounces of sugar. Cover with a plato or saucer, 
then tuko it out and drain it .until it is quite dry. Boil a k and set to cool. Beat up three eggs troll, and stir them 
quart of tho beet vinegar for a few minutes, with a couple I- into the crumbs when cool enough, adding auy flavor that 
of blades of mace in it, a nutmeg sliced, and three shalots; $ is liked; it is very good without. Pour into a buttered 
when this is cold, pour it upon the parsley, and keep it for ^ dish, and bake half an hour; or pour Into a buttered 
use. s mould, and boil one hour. The following sauce is very 

Melted Butter. —Mel ted butter is often served with greens, ^ nice over the boiled pudding: Add one egg, and the yolks 
and always with sea-cole and brocoli, but the instructions s of three, to half a tumbler of sherry, sweetened. Put Id a 
for making it are not generally sufficiently plain and clear s jug in a pan of hot water, taking care not to let it remain 
to help a beginner in the art of cookery. Mix a table- t; too long on tho tiro; live minutes will bo long enough, 
spoonful of flour quite smoothly with a littlo cold water. J Whip tho whole by rolling tho whisk well botweon the 
Add to this li-*lf a pint of water, in a clear saucepan, stir s hands till tho mixture becomes light and Arm. 

In two ounces of butter, and stir the mixture over the flro $ Scalded Pudding. —Stir three spoonfuls of flour into the 
until it is sufficiently cooked, and looks thick and rich. ^ smallest quantity of cold milk possible to make it smooth; 
The thickening properties of flour vary very much; if, s into this stir a pint of scalding milk, put it upon tho fire, 
therefore, the melted butter does not thicken with tho t; but do not let it boil; when cold, add nutmeg, ginger, and 
tablespoonful of flour named, a littlo moro may bo dusted s lemon peel, and three well-beaten eggs; sweeten to taste. 
In from the dredger as it cooks. Cooks consider it impe- s Butter a basin, fill it with tho above, and let it boil for an 
rative to stir it only one way all the time. ^ hour. Wheu cooked, plunge it into a pail of cold water. 

Potato Bull*. —Take four potatoes, boiled tho day be- ' turn it ou a dish, and let it stand a few minntes covered 
fore, grate (not rub) them. Add two tablcspooufula of s with the same basin before you send it to table, 
flour and two egg-*, salt, and a very littlo nutmeg. Mako ^ Strengthening Jelly.—Owe ounco of isinglass, one bunco 
Into round balls, put them into boiling water, and boil ^ of gum-arabic, one ounce of Bngar-candy, dissolved in half 
twenty minutes. Oil some butter, and brown somo chopped v a pint of port-wine. Lot it stand all night (add one pint 
onions In it. When the balls are finished, throw over them ^ more wino if you like it strong), and (next day) let it sim- 
raspings of bread, and then ponr on tho hot oil and onions. ^ mer on the firo till well dissolved; then strain and keep 
N. B.—The great point is to serve very hot. i for use (in this caso tho preparation nssnmes the jujube 

To Stew Celery. —Take off the outside, and remove the \ appearance.) If half a pint of water be added (before aim- 
green ends from the celery; stow In milk and water until J mering), tho usual Jelly appearance is produced, 
they are very tender. Put In a slico of lemon, a littlo i Tapioca Blancmange.— Hair a pound of tapioca, soakod 
beaten inaco, and thicken with a good lump of butter and ' f° r on ® hour in a pint of new milk, and then boiled until 
flour; boil it a little, and then add the yolks of two well- $ tender; sweeten, according to taste, with loaf sugar, 

beaten eggs mixed with a teacupful of good cream. Shako ^ and, If preferred, flavor with either lemon, almond, or 
the saucepan over tho flro nntil the gravy thickens, but do £ van!lie. Put tho mixture into a mould; when cold, turn 
not let it boil. Serve it hot. ^ it out, and serve it with custard or cream, and, if approved, 

7b Boil Beetroot .—Wash and cleanse tho root, but tako $ some preserves. 

•special care not to injure it, or the small rootlots growing j Baled Puddingt .—One pint of milk, a quarter-pound of 
from it, in the slightest dogreo. If tho rootlots get broken, $ butter, a quarter-poand of flonr, flve eggs, leaving out two 
or the root bo wounded ever so slightly, it will spoil the J of the whites, two ounces of lump-sugar. Mix all well 
color and sweetness entirely. Put it in warm water with ' together, and bake it in cups, which first must be rinsed 
• pinch of salt. A beetroot takes long to boil: it must be s in cold skim milk. Bake half an hoar, and serve with 
cooked until the outside feels tender to the touch. $ butter or arrowroot snuco. 

Bool Vt get a hies. —Turnips should be pared, have two ^ A Quaking Pudding .—Boil a pint of the best new milk 
gashes, half through, cut in each, to hasten tho cooking, n with two blades of mace, a little grated nutmeg, end a 
and put in plenty of water, with a little salt. They must $ little ginger, when nearly cold; add to it the yolks and 
be boiled until quite soft (moro than half an hour must bo \ whites of five eggs, well beaten, a fow almonds, and sugar 
allowed), and mashed with butter, pepper, and salt. Car-.? to taste; mix all together with two tableapoonfuls of floor, 
rots nnd parsnips mud bo 6craped clean, boiled for much i Boil it half an hour. 

longer, and served cut ia quarters. ' Port-Wine Jelly. —One and a half-pint of port-wine, two 

' ounces of isiaglass, one nutmeg. Pour the wine on tho 
diet fob invalids. ^ isinglass; let it remain twelvo hours. Boil nil together. 

Barley Cream.-Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal, 5 wlth tbo nutmo « grated in it. Sweeten to taste. The 
or three pounds of the scrag, free from fat; chop it well. $ ve,Hiel for **>iUug must not be an iron one. 

Wash thoroughly half a pound of pearl barley; put it into s 
a saucepan with two quarts of water and some salt. Let s 
all simmer gently together until reduced to one quart. $ 

Tnke out the bones and rub the remainder through a fine n FIRESIDE RECREATIONS, 

hair-sieve witli a wooden spoon. It should bo the same k Two Objects Seen as One. —On a sheet of black paper, 
consistency ns good cream. Add a little more salt, if re- ^ or other dark ground, place two whito wafers, having their 
qtiishe. and a little mace, if approved of. This mokes light \ centers three inches distant. Vertically above the paper, 
and nourishing food for invalids. ^ and to the left, look with the right eye, at twelve Inches 

A Delicate. Padding. —Take the yolks of five eggs, beaten ^ from it, and eo that, when looking down on it, the line 
very well, half a p .und of pounded sugar, half a pint of % joining the two eyes shall be parallel to that joining the 
milk, a slico of butter wormed in the milk, and a table- ^ center of the wafers. In this sitnation, close tho left eye^ 
spoonful of flour. The sauce should be made of one gloss ' and look full with the right perpendicularly at the wafer 
of sherry, a little loaf-sugar, and melted bnttor. Boko the s below it, when this wafer only will be seen, the other being 
puddings in large teacups, turn them out, and pour the 1 completely invisible. But if it be removed ever so little 
•euce over them. I from its place, either to the right or left, above or below^ 
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It will become immediately risible, and start, as it were, ; 
Into existence. The distances here set down may, perhaps, | 
wary slightly in different eyes. ! 

Upon this carious effect, Sir John Ilerschcl observes:— \ 
“It will cease to bo thought singular, that this fact of the v 
absolute invisibility of objects in a certain point of the field s 
of view of each eye should be one of which not one person 5 
In ten thousand is apprised, when wo learn, that it is not ; 
extremely uncommon to find persons who have for some 5 
time been totally blind with one eye, without being aware 5 
of tho fact.” ; 

Optical Illusion. —Shut one eye, direct the other to any j 
ffxed point, as the head of a pin, and yon will indistinctly 5 
oee all tl»e other objects. Suppose one of these to be a strip ; 
of white paper, or a pen lying upon a tablo covered with u j 
green cloth: either of them will disappear altogether, as if 5 
taken off the table; for tho Impression of the grfeen cloth j 
wrill entirely extend Itself over that part of the retina < 
which the imago of the pen occupied. The vanished pen J 
will, however, shortly reappear, and again vanish; and the j 
■atne effect will take place when both eyes aro open, though < 
Dot eo readily as with ono eye. J 

Pin-Hols Focus.—Make a pin-hole in a card, which hold < 
between a candle and a pieco of whito paper, In a dark i 
room, jvheu an exact representation of the flame, but in- j 
verted, will be seen depictod upon tho paper, and be cn- \ 
larged as the paper is drawn from the hole; and if, in a ! 
dark room, a white screen or slieet of paper bo extended at | 
A few feet from a small round hole, an exact picture of all ; 
external objects, of thoir natural colors and forms, will bo 1 
wen triced on the screen; moving objects being repre- J 
•rated in motion, and stationary ones at rest. \ 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPT 8. 
lb Crimp the Hair .—Damp it well and brush it out, then 
take a small lock of it, and plait it tightly in ont and over 
both sides of a hair-pin; when you have plaited all tho 
lack in, turn up the ends of the hair-pin, so as to secure 
the bair from escaping. The pin must bo held upright 
whilst you nre twisting tho hair in and ont. Another way 
ie to damp the hair, divide a lock Into three, leaving one 
piece much thinner than tho other two. Plait it up simply, 
hold tho thin piece in one hand, and with tho other run 
the remaining two up to the top. But this latter process 
will not cause the hair to he so regularly crimped aa tho 
former. Elder-flower water mAkes a refreshing wash for 
the face; glycerine diluted with rose-water is also good, 
when tb© skin is rough or chapped; and. as for face-pow¬ 
der, we should think that white starch pounded \ery finoly 
would be tho m<»t harmless one to uso; wo think,-however, 
that no powder at all is better than any. 

Bums or Skalds .—A very simple and perfectly efficacious 
remedy is salad oil, beaten up with the whites of eggs in a 
howl, into which dip pieces of old linen; to be applied to 
the parts burnt or scalded, aud keep changing ns the linen 
elo&bs applied become warm. In a very serious and exten- 
dre scald, the relief afforded In a few hours was attended 
with permanent snccess, and where there was some delay 
Ib procuring medical advice. This simple French remedy 
mast be persevered in till the sufferer find.* relief from it, 
which he will do in the course of a few hours, when tho 
Mis ter* will be found to subside. The Hnen cloths applied 
■Mist be largo enough to cover the injured parts. * 

To Preserve Bulbs .—When the bulbs have ceased flower¬ 
ing. take them out of the water and lay them in the open 
sir aud in the shade to dry. After a few days they may be 
removed into an airy room; and having remained unco¬ 
vered until they are moderately hardened, the decayed 
F^ta, the loose skin, fibres, etc„ should bo cleared away, 
the offsets removed, end the bulbs pot into some dry place, 


where they may be secure from mice. They may bo pre¬ 
served in this mannor until it is timo to replant them. 
The offsets should be put into pots; two, three, or more, 
according to their else, being put Into one pot. 

Pomades, etc., for the Jldir. —Cocoa-nut oil melted with a 
little olive oil, and scented as preferred. Sago tea is good 
fur a wash; or warm water. A very good pofnade is also 
made of: white wax, half an ounce; spermaceti, half an 
ounce; olivo oil, six ounces. Different sorts of hair require 
different treatment; far what agrees with one, makes tiie 
other harsh and dry. Cold cream is often used; it is mads 
with a quarter of an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of 
an ounce of white wax; dissolve by putting tho basin in 
which yon are going to mix it in hot water; then add one 
ounce each of oil of almonds and rose-water. 

Dcntrifice .—Rye catbonized and finely pulverized, used 
daily as a tooth-powder, soon stops caries, and promptly 
cures tho small abscesses which are often formed on the 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fia. j.—Evening Dress op Wiiitb Dotted Lace over 
White 8ii.k. —Tho sldo breadths aro lined with pomegran¬ 
ate colored silk. The body is mado high at the back, but 
low and square ia front, and is trimmed with a fall of loco. 
Lace also ornaments tho bottom and side breadths of the 
dress. A narrow pomegranate color ribbon is run through 
the ruchiug around tho neck, and there is a broad sash of 
Bilk of the samo color. Head-dress of white lace and poine. 
gra nates. 

Fio. ii. — Carriage Dress op Fawx colored Silk, striped 
and figured with black. Around tho bottom of the dress 
is a deep rufflo of plain fawn-colored silk, fluted, and sup- 
monnted by a row of black guipure lace. Tho body and 
skirt is cut in one, and there ia n narrow guipure hue, 
which forms an Andalusian jacket on the body. Largo 
sleeves trimmed to correspond with tho body. White tulle 
hat, ornamented with lace and jonquils. 

Fio. hi.—Brea kpast Dress op Green Silk.— Tho mate¬ 
rial is stamped to look like quilling. It is made without a 
seam at tho waist, open in front, and linod with rose-colored 
silk. 

Fio. it.—Carriage Dress op Pearl colored Silk. —There 
is a narrow rnfflo around tho bottom of the dress, headed 
with a ruche of silk. Abovo this is a deeper flounce cut in 
deep scallops, and edged and headed with a niching of silk. 
The waist is made with poiuts before and behind, trimmed 
with quito a narrow ruche. A broad sash of silk is tied 
over these points. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond 
with the body. 

Fio. v.— nous* Dress op Fawn colored Silk, plaided 
with Black. —The sleeves and bottom of the skirt aro trim¬ 
med with a fluted ruffle of blue silk. A low Andalusian 
body of blue silk is worn over the plain, high body of tho 
dress. 

G enbral Remarks. —The weather keeps so cold that but 
little has yet appeared In the way of novelties. Marseilles 
and piquo come in all the shades of buff, drab, and pearl, 
printod in block in various patterns around the bottom of 
the skirt to imitate braiding. These are very beautiful, 
and have the same effect as braided dresses without thl 
trouble. Silks of one color are the most stylish, though, 
for young ladies especially, nothing can be moro boautifnl 
than the tiny narrow plaid Fre: ch -dlks. Some few plain 
fonlards aro in the market, hot tho>e nre very apt to spot 
and to rumple soon, though they nre very beautiful when 
new. The printed foulards are eo poor that they are n© 
longer worth buying; and most of them this spring are 
sold at one dollar per yard. The India silks are the 
cheapest, when they can be procured, though for a few 
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jean back but few havo been Imported. The moat service* 
ublo dross, for walking especially, is the alpaca. This ma¬ 
terial comes in the various shades of browu, gray, and quito 
plain, and also with small black plaids over the grave 
colors. 

The stylo of trimming the skirts of dresses has under¬ 
gone but little change. The lost new body which wo saw 
was mndo with three points at the back, and four iu frout. 
This was particularly pretty. 

Sleeves are usually made quite close to the arm to below 
the elbow, wheie they widen out in tho funnel shape, or 
with a wide cuff. 

A beautiful style of dress for home wear is the Empress’ 
Yesto, which is worn over a white braided foulard bodice, 
with a colored taffetas skirt. This Empress’ Vcstc is gene¬ 
rally made either of black velvet or black corded taffetas, 
embroidered ou tho "cams with block silk and jet. 

A beautiful trimming for a party circus, ouo which is 
very effective. and can bo easily arranged at a trifling cost, 
can be made of ivy. Artificial ivy is not wanted; long na¬ 
tural sprays are tho best—taking care to choose those 
which consist of well-shaped variegated leaves. These 
should bo well ducted, and then cotton wool, slightly satu¬ 
rated with awed oil, should bo rubbed over them. Not 
too much oil; and it should be delicately appliod. This 
will give tho leaves a bright lustrous nppoamuce, and, to 
some extent, preserve them from shriveling up. Loops and 
knots of Roman or composition pearls should be arranged 
every now and again among tho ivy leaves. A wreath in 
the same style, high in front, and with long ends at the 
back, and 1 mg loops of pearls falling upon tho hair, has an 
exceedingly graceful effect. These ivy ornamentations 
should bo worn with a wliito lace or white tarletniio dress, 
and, if skillfully arranged, will be found at this season of 
the year iu a* good ta>te and as effective for a young lady’s 
bail toilet as the more expensive artificial wreaths and 
garlands. Nets are still worn; many ladies hold ns tena¬ 
ciously to them ns they did to the fiisettcs of yoro. Soft 
scarlet chenille, without nny wire in it, uettod over a mesh 
half an inch wide, nud then trimmed round the front with 
a mcho of black lace, with a scarlet bow at the top, is very 
appropriate for demi-toilet evening wear. 

Shof.8 ami Slippers, whether for morning or evening 
wear, are now always ornamented with either a flat bow 
and largo buckle in the center of tho front, or with a large 
quilled satin rosette, quillings of Batin ribbon, and ruchings 
of black lace also frequently adorn the Hides. 

Aruoxs.—Now that dresses are made with short waists, 
aprons ore very general for home wear. They are made 
short, and are very fancifully ornamented, black glaco 
rilk and black moire antique arc the favorite materials of 
which these aprons are composed. Ab we said before, they 
art* short, and are generally rounded at the corners, 
although eomo few* are mado square. Those mado of moiro 
antique look well trimmed with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon, about an inch wide, with u white satin edge. Upon 
each row steel buttons are sewn. The pockets, which are 
slanting, aro trimmed to correspond, black glaco silk 
aprons are sometimes ornamented with bands of black 
velvet, with the Greek design attached la white silk; 
others with a quilling of black silk all rouud, headed with 
ft band of jet. All have small pockets in front, and aro 
plaited Into a very narrow compass at tho waist. Small 
black velvet aprons are also made, trimmed with bands 
ornamented with small steel beads; in short, there is an 
•milcss variety in these small articles of dress. 

It is very difficult to mako UndkrSlceves to suit the 
pre-ent style of dress sleeves, which are made so narrow 
tlist hardly a frill of luce can bo seeu underneath; this is 
awkward, ns it is impossible to preseut a drossy appear¬ 
ance in a high dross without showing a considerable por- 


n tion of the white under-sleevo For this reason white 
s bodices havo been more popular this winter than over 
$ Low bodices are frequently mode of white silk, and over 
s them is worn a high canezou. These canezous are arr&ugeal 
s iu a thousand different ways; the most simple are made 
} with tucks, and are suitable for young gills; others with 
s alternating rows of Valenciennes insertion and muclin 
s bouillonnes. Some, too, are made with puffings of tulie^ 
^ with narrow colored velvet ribbon run between, and with 
\ a lace collar. The sleeves have a seam to the elbow, and 
$ have puffings like the rest of the canezou. It is truly a 
^ pretty fashion; all these whlto bodices lmve a pleasant 
s effect in a drawing room. White is cheerful nud gay-look* 
^ ing. and very becoming; therefore ladies should wear aa 
£ much of it as is possible in their toilets. 

< Mantillas aro more of a circular shape than formerly, 
s though the short jackets are still worn. Next month we 
£ hope to have something decidedly new to chronicle in title 
N department. 

\ Boxxkts will not bo worn so high on the top. still sufff- 
i cicntly so to warrant ft good deal of blonde and plenty of 
\ flowers over tho face. Tho flowers are, however, not placed 
s so directly over the forehead as formerly, but a little to 
$ one sido. 

$ CniLl)RKN’8 FASHIONS, 

t Fio. i.—A little OiYl’b Dbiisi oy Grat Alpaca, trimmed 
v with ruchings of silk of tho same color. Tho lody is low, 
s and is worn over a high chemisette. The sash, body, etc., 
J; is braided with narrow black braid. 

> Fio. it.— A little Boy’s Dress of Plaid Marseilles.— Tt 
£ is trimmed with black velvet, aud braided with coral- 

< colored braid. A thick white linen shirt with a small 
s collar is worn with this dress. 

v General Remarks.— Some dresses for little girls took 
5; our fancy lately. Tho skirts wero trimmed round the bot- 
\ tom with a quilled flounce of cashmere, having a tiny 
s black velvet run on tho bottom and heading, and rows of 
J; quilled flounces wero placed up tho frout of the skirt en 
^ tubsicr . The capo had two rows of this quilling all round, 
s nud the cashmere was so evenly and regularly fluted, that 
^ no prettier trimming could be imagined. 

) Little girls, like their mammas, are wearing all kinds of 
$ faDcy jackets and waistcoats, and, arranged in bright colors, 
$ they mako charming toilets for little people. For evening 
\ party costume they are very conveuieut. as a child may bft 
^ made to look smart aud dressy without uncovering her 
^ shoulders and arms—a proceeding which is always objeo- 
>. tionablo wheu the wearer is accustomed to high frock* and 
^ long sleeves, Tho Swiss bodices (not pretty for grown 
^ people) are charming for little girls. They consist of a stiff 
s bodice, covered with .silk, and made without sleeves; a 
1 chemisette and full puffed sie oygs are put on. and over this 
s the Swiss bodice, which is sometimes tied with a bow and 
J ends of ribbon, and sometimes has a narrow ruche ae r o— 
t the shoulders to imitate n strap. 

s We will now proceed to give a few simple and inexpen- 

< slvo toilets suitable for litile girls'evening costume, as at 
\ this particular season mammas will be puzzling their 

> brains what to mako or order for their little ones to maka 
j* them look nice. 

| A frock of white grenadino muslin, trimmed at the bob* 

> tom of the skirt with two fluted flounces, ornamented with 
o a row of narrow velvet, either bine, cerise, or black. A 
? sash tied behind (like tho Medici cclntnrc) of the same 
^ color os tho velvet. Bow of velvet for the hair to cirrrae- 
^ pond. Another suitable toilot, but not so dressy, for )i**l# 
It girls from four to ten years of age:—A light checked >dk 
j skirt, trimmed with threo rows of velvet. 8wi*s bodio*, 
' chemisette, aud slecvpe at sprigged muslin. 
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THE TWO KATES. 


BT MARY E. CLARES. 


“I am sure we shall get along very nicely. ^castle-building so rudely and coldly ended. And 
Mrs. Williams says the salary will be liberal, $ when, as she reached womanhood, Kate Seymour 
and that the ljttle girl is very lovely, though s heard of the proposal of the rich Leigh Everett, 
she is so afflicted. Don’t look so doubtful, s she wondered a little how he learned to love her 
mother,” and Kate Everett wound her arms ^ in their short acquaintance in social circles, 
round her mother’s waist, sinking down beside s but quietly submitted to her mother’s wish, her 
her at the moment with a pretty, graceful atti- jj father’s command, and became his wife. Four 
tude all her own. ^ years later he died, and in his grave his widow 

“You do not appreciate all the difficulty, \ tried to bury the memory of bitter sorrow, ne- 
Katie. And—and then to think that you must ^ gleet, harshness, cutting sarcasm, and the un¬ 
teach for our daily food while I sit idly here, ^ kindly used wit that had made her married life 
tied down by my ill-health. Oh! Kate, it is s a martyrdom. He left her wealthy, and she 
very hard to bear!” > spared no expense in the education of her only 

“It is right that it should be so, mother. If j child, the Kate of this story. Every lesson was 
it had not been for your love, your kind teach- s given in her own presence, her patient care 
ing, I should not now be fit for the life before s directed every hour of study and practice; while 
me. You first taught me, and from my alphabet j the recreations were judiciously planned to give 
to the last sonata I practiced, I owe all I know < health to the child’s graceful form and anima- 
to you. Is it not just that I should now repay s tion to her movements. Riding, dancing, and 
you, my dear, patient mother?” ' walking were daily insisted upon, and now, at 

Mrs. Everett’s hands passed caressingly over ) nineteen, Kate Everett’s sunny face, perfect 
the bright curls that shaded her child's beau- < health, and graceful manners, spoke as clo- 
tifui face, but she did not answer. Only in the { quently of her mother’s care as her fluent con¬ 
tender touch of her small white hand did she < versation in French and German, her brilliant 
give any token of how her heart was affected. fiugering of the piano forte keys, or her culti- 
Bhe had been a widow for fifteen years, and < vated tastes and pursuits. And just as the fond 
since Katie was a wee baby had let her affec-s mother’s health, never strong, began to grow still 
tions center in her child’s life. Her marriage i; more feeble, a crash came in business affairs 
had not been a happy one. It had been made t; that swept away her large income, leaving her 
by her parents, and she a shy, timid girl, had s a mere pittance in place of her former wealth, 
let herself be influenced by their stronger will. ^ She had never saved, for both from her parents 
Years before, when she was a school-girl, her ^ and husband she had inherited money, and she 
life had been gilded, for the time, by the dream > lived fully up to her income, dispensing large 
of love that opens every woman’s life to higher $ sums in charity and living in luxury. The blow 
thoughts; but her suitor was poor and obscure, i; fell heavily upon her. She was ill-fitted to cope 
the son of on ambitious carpenter, who was jj with poverty, and she shrank with a sick shud- 
spending his all to educate the boy, and her i; der from the idea of seeing Kate working for 
father had frowned down the presumptuous s her living. Always timid and reserved, she 
youth at his first call. He was modest, dreamy, J gave up utterly for a time; while Kate, in every 
and poor; she, shy, timid, and obedient; so they ij moment of leisure nursing left her, sought for 
separated with only a longing sigh over their l some means of earning her bread. One of their 
Vol. XLIII .—22 846 
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friends, anxious to aid her, told of a child whose £ with a full, well-developed figure, large haxet 
father was seeking a governess, and Kate ap- $ eyes, and dark chestnut hair. She had in- 
plied by letter for the situation. She had already s herited from her father well-cut feafures, and 
sought and found a small house, which she fur- * a firm, though beautiful mouth, and with her 
nished from their own large mansion, and there $ fair, noble brow, stately manners and dignified 
on the day our story opens we find the two v carriage, she was very unlike her gentle, timid 
Kates. % mother. Yet her respect and love for thre pale 

“The little girl,” said Kate, breaking a long $ invalid were true and earnest, their two Uvea 
silence, “has some disease of the spine that s bound up together by lasting tender ties, 
makes her incurably lame, and her father^ Six months later look again at Kate Everett's 
wishes her to have a governess who will teach < life. She is seated in a luxuriously furnished 
her orally, and be careful that she does not s parlor, and in her arms rests a pale, golden- 
undertake too much mental exertion. I shall ; haired child, whose stunted figure, crooked by 
be there only five hours every day, so still have 5 disease, is crowned by an angel's face, 
our afternoons and evenings together." J “That is the last lesson for to-day!" said the 

“And the name?" asked her mother, inte- $ child, as,- leaving the piano-stool, she climbed 
rested at once. $ into Kate’s lap. “Now tell me a story." 

“Grace Myers." $ “Not now! Go to Mary and be dressed for 

“Myers! Ah! Katie, long, long ago, when I $ a ride. I want a word with Miss Everett." 
went to boarding-school, I had a lover named j It was the voice Gracie loved to obey, her 
Myers—Horace Myers." ' father’s, so she went quietly, leaving Kate alone 

“Tell me all about it," said Kate, with a girl’s < with her employer. Supposing he wished some 
eager interest in a love story. } alteration made in the course of study, or some 

“There is very little to tell, dear. The col- \ change of exercise for Grace, she waited for 
lege whero he studied was in the same village \ him to cross the room, take a chair beside 
as the seminary where I went to school. One j her and speak. But after seating himself the 
day, in a high wind, I lost my veil, and he s silence was so long, that she looked up in- 
caught it. This led to a speaking acquaint- \ quiringly to meet a pair of soft, dark eyes 
ance, and we met very frequently at little par- S resting on her face with loving interest, 
ties given in the village. One summer wo both ? “Kate Everett, will you be my wife!" 
remained at school during the holidays, and s If he had drawn a pistol and fired it in her 
then wo met every day, for there was but little $ face, she could scarcely have been more asto- 
restraint in either school. He was very hand- $ nished. His wife! This cold, grave man, who 
some, with gentle, winning manners. We were $ had remained the silent spectator of Gracie’u 
both reserved and shy amongst our companions, $ every day studies, rarely speaking or smiling, 
and, having no associates in school, perhaps’^ His wife! 

made us happier together out’of it. Well, dear, s “You are surprised," he said, gently, “and 
we fancied then that life would be very worth- sI will woo yon not for myself, but Gracie. I 
le89 if wo could not pass it together; but after $ have lost four children, Miss Everett, and this 
I left school, my father was very angry because s is the only treasure I have left. She is so 
Horace was poor and the son of a carpenter, s lonely when you are gone, she loves you so 
and BO, dear, he would not allow him to visit $ tenderly, and I—I will be the kindest, truest 
me, and I heard that he went to California when s husband if you will come to me for my littla 
the gold fever broke out. I don’t know, because $ girl’s sake. You have a mother, too, who is 
he went from here years before, and it was only $ ill, and, I hear, poor, I will be a true son to 
hearing a friend speak of a Mr. Myers whom X her, trust me. I wait your answer, Kate." 
she met in San Francisco, a merchant, very ^ “Mr. Myers, I am so surprised, confused— 
wealthy and very intellectual, highly respected ^ I—let me think a moment. You have been 
there, whose name was Horace He was mar- s very kind—but-" 

ried, she said, with four or five children—per- $ “But I am an old man for snch afresh, young 
haps, after all, it was Borne one else," and the ^ heart as yours to love! Yet I will try to make 
little pale invalid smiled as she saw Kate’s in- s you happy. You love no one else, Katie?" 
terest. $ “No. I respect and esteem you, Mr. Myers, 

They were very unlike in looks this loving $ perhaps I may learn to love you. Give me time." 
mother and child. Mrs. Everett was a delicate $ “May I come to-night to see your mother?" 
blende, with a slender, fragile figure, blue eyes, > Suddenly, like a flash. Kate’s face lighted, 
and fair curls; while her daughter was tall, < He had been opening and shutting a book that 
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lay on the table beside him, and she had looked 
for the first time at the name inside of it. He 
had been to her before the grave Mr. Myers, in 
the care of whose child her whole attention had 
been absorbed, now he stood before her. in a 
new light. 

“ Yes, come; come to-night!” she said, rising. 

“I will not fail. In the meantime speak to 
your mother.” 

Speak to her mother! Kate flew over her 
well known road with quick, light steps, and 
her face full of bright light. Some happiness 
too great for speech filled her mind, for her 
greeting to her mother was only a fervent, 
warm kiss. 

“You must be dressed for company to-night, 
mother,” she said, as, late in the afternoon, she 
laid aside her sewing, “Mr. Myers is coming 
to call upon you. I shall fish up the blue silk 
I used to like so much from its cosy bed in 
your trunk, and curl your hair as I used to do 
when we went out together.” 

“And you? What will you wear?” 

“Oh! he won’t look at me when you are by. 
He sees me every day, and he is used to this 
merino!” 

Even in her youth, Kate Everett, senior, had 


, never looked lovelier than she did when her 
\ daughter’s skillful fingers had arranged her 
\ dress. The long curls were looped in front to 
$ fall over her comb in a golden mass down on 
$ her neok. The dark blue silk made her fair 
\ complexion radiant, and the color given by this 

< little excitement in her quiet life was rich and 
^ becoming. 

f No wonder Horace Myers stood bewildered. 
One long, earnest look, and he was beside her. 
“Kate Seymour! my Kate! My wee bonnie 
ji Kate!” 

j! All the gravity of his face broken up as ice 
<; before the sun, and radiant happiness making 
<; it beautiful. 

$ The lotfg, long years of separation and sor- 
l row were gone like a dream, as he took a low 
j> seat beside her, tp feel her fingers caressing his 
£ face and hair, to hear her sweet, low voice 
•i making music of his name. And our Kate 
$ glided away to sob out her content in tears 
ij such as only happiness makes flow. 

J; Two long hours to her passed like minutes 
$ in the parlor, and she went down to find them 
£ where she had left them. 

< “My daughter!” was the greeting he gave 
> her as he kissed her blushing cheek. 


I ASK NO MORE. 

BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMES. 


I have not wealth; no lands are mine, 

I own no bouses, broad and high; 

I hare no costly gems to shine; 

No robes of rich and varied dye; 

No regal coach and dappled grays 
To drag me through the crowded street; 
No titled fop to lisp my praise, 

And bow in homage at my feet. 

No servants to obey my will; 

No slaves to wait on my command; 

No golden cups with wine to fill— 

No rings upon my small brown band; 


. No costly couch with rich lace hang, 

And softly spread with snowy white, 

\ To rest at night my form upon, 

s When wrapt in tranquil slumber light 

£ No. I have none—not one of these, 

$ My homo is but a rustic cot; 

^ I’ve no fastidious frieuds to please, 

\ And mine’s a very happy lot, 

2 For I am loved by one true heart— 

< And as the honrs and days glide o'er, 

l I see no golden dreams depart— 

Oh! I have love! I ask no morel 


MABEL WAITING. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Mabxl waits as the snnsct fades 
Away from the Western sky, 

While up her cheek the flushes creep 
In crimson of deepest dye; 

For she waits a step, whose sonnd she loves, 
At the happy place of tryst. 

And lisr eyes look eagerly, brightly forth 
Into the shadowy mist. 


Mabol waits, but the twilight goee, 

And the stars in Heaven are bright; 

But in her heart each star hath set, 

And ’tis only desolate night. 

The drops of dew are chill on her hair, 

And her cheek is white with pain. 

For she knows that never, 'ncath star or sun, 
Shall her (also frieud come again. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE OLEN ROSS." 


[Kntored, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863. by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District oi Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 300. 


CHAPTER XIII. j> I Btopped bow willingly. “When did she 

The Journey occupied, as I told you, several ii come there? At your house? Now?" 
days. Late one snowy morning, I rode up to ^ “’Bout a month ago she corned. Walked from 
the door of the house. Robert was absent, I s Pittsburg. Thought she was a beggar like at 
had learned from one of the tenant’s as I came J first, but she’s got the heart and ways of the 
up the road: had gone down to the nearest town ? lady, sir. I soon found out who she was a 
two days before on business.. % seekin’, sir. Young Lashley. He’d left Pitts- 

. Half a dozen little black imps swarmed out $ burg, and she thought he mout be here. She 

seeing me come up the lane. < used to watch The Oaks all day. Then she got 

“Where is your young mistress?" demanded \ sick at last, and I sent for Miss Emmy. She’s 
Scip and I together. i always ready an* willin’ where there’s kindness 

“Gone down de Cove road," three voices re* J to be shown, an* my old woman, partly bed-rid 
plied in a breath. “Lef word as I should take $ herself. An’ this lady, pore as she is, is one 
Marster John dar if he come.” > of Miss Emmy’s own sort. She’s there now. 

“Come on then, show me the way." j There’s my house, that log un, with the brick 

“I’m goin’." | front, yonner in the corner of the hilL" ** 

“Git back, you danged nigger, Mist’ Emmy \ I galloped on. A low, snug, mountain farm- 
said as I’d go wid.” * \ house, with the usual yard in front, shut in by 

“You Jim! Pete!" and uncle Scip dismounted \ a worm-fence, a few chickens and a dog picking 
with aching joints and a scowling face and be- \ their lazy way through the snow. I dismounted, 
gan to lay around him with his whip. “Go {tied my horse to the fence, then stood motion- 
long wid Mars’ John, you ’Rlando! You’ve Uess. 

got some breeding, you have." < I had waited for this moment for half my 

I turned my horse back to the road, and, fol- S life; now I could not go forward one stop, 
lowing the bare-footed urchin who ran like a i The house door opened and a figure came out 
deer, left the broad carriage way speedily be- softly, as though not to disturb some sleeper 
hind me, and turned into a bridle-path leading J within. Emmy; she came toward me, her little 
through a cleft in the hills. It was the old chubby face glowing, her brown eyes on fire, 
Cove road. I had not put my foot on it since \ held up her lips to be kissed, 
the day when l turned away from our Home, J “You have not found him, uncle John? No?" 
leaving my wife in the arms of Clayton Lashley. ^ with a sudden paleness. “But I have found 
She was free now. Dying? Dead? No. “God? her. So tired and worn she is in these many 
is taking care of you and me." They were \ years, but oh! how pure and true! God help 
brave words of little Emmy’s—true. God would 5 us all. Are you ill?’’ looking at me for the first 
not so cruelly mrfck me. She would not, could \ time. “I forgot. Forgive me; will you see her 
not die. Jnow?" 

Standing by the road side, mending a broken S "I cannot., Emmy." 
halter on his horse, was the tenant who had ? The young girl took my old hand in hers and 
accosted me as I left The Oaks, asking for \ patted it softly, not looking again at me, talking 
Pressley. lie recognized me now and beckoned l in a low, even voice, as if hoping to turn my 
to me to stop, catching my rein as he saw I was {thoughts into her own cheerful fancy, 
not going to heed him. 5 “She knows who I am, uncle John," she Said. 

“Did you fijid young Mr. Lashley?" he said, j “She loves me so already. Not knowing at all 
“They told me you were going in search ofvof—of Pressley’s caring for me. I could not 
him. Thht poor lady at my house will die if J tell her that, you know. And last night, being 
she does not see him soon." \ very low, and I praying with her, she put her 
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arm* about my neck, and told me all her story, ^ 
who she was: all that horrible tale, only—that \ 
she did not by word or look complain—did not $ 
hint at all the savage pain she had borne since— 5 
was cheerful and grateful, and oh! so loving to ^ 
God! She listened so hungrily when I spoke of $ 
my father, and of The Oaks. ‘It was my home ^ 
once/ she said, ‘you know, and then I haven’t j 
had any place to call home since, exactly. And | 
Pressley lived there too—my boy.* She would ^ 
draw my hair through her fingers and look ^ 
steadily into my eyes. ‘It’s fine and black, j 
the hair; and tho eyes are clear steel gray, true, \ 
and tender, and reserved—the Lashley blood, \ 
Emmy/ she said. ‘You’re like the Lashleys, > 
like one. Not your father.’ And after awhilo } 
she drew me down and held me close, straining \ 
me to her breast. But I did not speak of you, $ 
uncle John. I was afraid. Only to say my *: 
father had a brother, who went to California $ 
when they were boys. I said no more. Her ^ 
face was turned toward the wall, she did not } 
look round nor ask any questions, lay quite $ 
quiet for a long time. I know that she thinks $ 
I look like you.” £ 

Loosing her hand gently I turned to go to £ 
Uffcoase. Sho held me. \ 

r^ot yet. She was asleep in her chair when s 
I camp away. Uncle, she has forgiven all thoso $ 
who made her euffer so; she thinks it was only ^ 
natural they should think her guilty. Let her s 
think so ,£till. Do not put bitterness in her $ 
heart.” 

“I will not, child. God has sent her to me. $ 
I will never make less His than now.” $ 

Emmy left me. I went slowly to the house. \ 
Does the sharp pain that chilled my blood that i 
moment move your laughter? I was an old $ 
man; she a feeble, worn woman; but love is n 
stronger than years or death. I had loved this s 
woman, v In nil the sixty years she was all my S 
life hod known of good* for some wise purpose % 
of life wo had been driven apart. But my soul s 
clave to her still, heart of my heart, bone of j 
my bone, flesh ef my flesh! My wife in the i 
sight of heaven!" For forty years I had not; 
seen her face. Looking now at the door of the j 
room where she lay, the fierce, hungry hope s 
for happiness of my youth sprang anew into i 
every drop of my blood. If it were late, should s 
not we, who had so suffered, soothe each other > 
at the last? Was this implacable evil fate \ 
always to hold our lives? Were there to be no ^ 
summer days? . s 

It was very still. The late winter evening i 
was pale and gray. I remember, as I laid my ? 
hand upon the latch, a flock of black-birds 


swooped low and lazily across the dim, waiting 
sky. They paused in their flight. “If they 
pass into the dark cloud yonder,” I said, “I 
shall think God does not mean to give us this 
great rest—in this life.” They wavered, beat¬ 
ing the air with their wings; then, with a clear, 
steady poise, floated into the one spot in the 
heavens, where the sun broke through with 
deep latent light—the soft rose tint closed be¬ 
hind them. I opened the door and went in. 

I see, as distinctly as if it were photographed 
before me, the room as it was then; the dull 
fire, charred low in the grate; gleaming red on 
the shining brown planks of the floor; on the 
low, white pallet; on the figure leaning back 
in the chair near it—with its face turned from 
mine—covered by a shawl. I crossed the floor: 
stood before it. Worn, tired, nearly gone from 
the sharp, coarse world that had hurt her so. 
The poor nervous hands folded and at rest; the 
flush faded from the face; the black hair chilled 
into gray; the very lips wan and cold, with deep 
furrows that pain had cut in the white forehead. 
Still—my Esther. 

ner eyes were closed. No despair in the 
face; a hopeless, loving quiet, like ono that has 
watched ^through all the years for something— 
something that never came. 

Should I call her? Did her soul yet call 
fiercely and passionately for mo? It might 
shock her feeble strength to death if I woke 
her thus. Should I go then? Never look upon 
her face again until we met yonder? Was that 
best? 

I bent forward, took the nerveless, sleeping 
hand in mine. “Esther!” I called. “Esther!” 

She wakened; the dark eyes were on mine, 
Years had not touched them. “You called me. 
John Lashley. I have come.” 

Years had not touched her soul—nor mine. 
They met face to face as in that day we parted. 
There was no fright in her eyes as they stayed 
their intent gaze on mine. Waking from her 
sleep, it may be that these troubled years seemed 
to her as a dream. I know not. She had waited 
for me, loved me, watched for me through all. 
I was here. 

“You are tired, my poor Esther!” I said. 

She held her bands to her forehead, pressing 
it until the fingers grew white. “It is long,” 
she said. “You were dead, John. Am I dead 
now? Are we both dead-” 

I stooped down to her, took the hands in 
mine, stroked them softly, choking down the 
savage throb in my heart. She was weak, 
trembling on the verge of death, I must lead 
her very gently back to life. 
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“Sister, Esther,” I said, “a lotig time ago 
ire loved each other like two children; after 
that, coming nearer, year by year, as those do 
whom God has joined before their birth, we 
were one, loving, truly, purely, passionately. 
We were one. Do you remember? With only 
one purpose in life, one memory, one thought 
between us. Oh! Esther, do you remember?” 

She grew paler, shivered. “I remember.” 

“Then God put us apart, for a long time. Do 
not shudder, nor close your eyes, it was God 
did it. He knows why. That we might curb 
oar hearts maybe, grow more loving to Him.” 

I had touched the right chord. The lips 
trembled; slow, childish tears stole from under 
the closed eyelids. “I do love Him now,” she 
murmured. 

“I know. And how He has brought us to¬ 
gether again; says—Go back to find the rest 
and childish happiness you never hod. Yet a 
little hour of joy I give you bofore nightfall. 
Then come home to me.” 

Her head bent on her breast, her tired eyes 
were fixed on mine, drinking in strength and 
oomfort. “Will you come, Esther? I have 
waited for this hour all my long, lonely life— 
will we go and find it? Or have thq pain and 
sorrow made the love in your heart faint and 
die? Do you love me? Are you my wife now?” 

“I have been your wife always, John Lash- 
ley, in God’s eyes. I love you.” She leaned 
her head back. “It is so long, I’m very tired. 
Even my boy’s gone now.” 

Was she asleep? I tried in vain to gnin word 
or sound from her; she lay in a sort of stupor. 

“You cannot waken her,” said Emmy, who 
had entered. “The physician says it is exces¬ 
sive exhaustion; that nature may revive in 
these sleeps, or that she may quietly pass away. 
She gains strength every day. We will hope,” 
and so the imperious little nurse turned me 
•way. 

I saw her every day after that; but for a few 
moments only. At first, she moaned and cried 
in her weakness for my coming, at her awaken¬ 
ing, thinking she had dreamed only. Then, 
gaiuing strength, she knew that I had come 
into her real life, would not be thrust out. She 
spoke to me but in monosyllables, as though 
she feared to waken the dear past. It wns 
alive, awake. It had written its record in her 
bent figure, her face, her eyes, I read there 
tho torture of her married life, the trial, the 
years of starvation of body and soul that fol¬ 
lowed. I thought it best to bring her from this 
stupor of thought into which sho had fallen. 
Any shock would rouse her brain to healthier 


action. I spoke to her of him—Clayton. I 
think it was well to do it, though it stabbed her 
very soul. 

“Did he die in the water that night?” Again 
the pitiful motion, clasping her hands to her 
head. 

“I do not remember. He fell. I saw him fall 
as he left me. In Hell’s Mouth. John! John!” 
with a wild cry, “you do not think me guilty ?” 

I never spoke of it again. Yet the shock had 
been given. After that, her brain seemed to 
shake off its torpor, keenly enjoy, keenly suffer 
a9 in the days when I clasped her to my heart 
as full of life, love, vitality, as anything fresh 
from God’s hands. 

Robert had not yet returned. Emmy was 
unceasing in her care. 1 had not accomplished 
my errand to the North. I had found Esther, 
but I had not saved her. I had a silly plan, 
worthy only an old hungry man’s fancy—hun¬ 
gry for some glimpse of happiness and rest 
before he died. I was rich: money can com¬ 
mand anything, build an Aladdin’s palace if it 
will, I determined it should build me a home. 
I sent workmen (I could not go myself) to re¬ 
move every vestige of the old log-house where 
we had planned our Home in that early tithe, 
gave them the plot of a new house. I meant we 
should live there, Esther and I, and be content. 
If they could build it as swift and sure as Alad¬ 
din’s palace, I was ready to supply the means. 
They worked well. When every trace of the 
first bouse had been removed, I went over every 
day and watched their work. The strength and 
passion of a young man had gone into that first 
building; the hope and life of an old one went 
into this. Stone by stone I saw it go up; in 
these early spring days counted, like a dotard, 
the months until it should be completed, and 
Esther and I should rest. Pressley would re¬ 
turn: whatever this foul shadow might be that 
haunted him it would vanish; Robert could not 
persist in believing this woman guilty, looking 
in her face, hearing her words. Then Emmy 
and our boy would be content, their lives would 
not. be cursed as ours had been. So I planned 
out the future. 

As mad and vain a dream as that of forty 
years before, when I toiled with my own hands 
at the Home I meant to build. The fate that 
held its hand in the lives of the Lashleys, com¬ 
pelling their years in its own good pleasure for 
good or evil, was not yet banished; held us still. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A clear April morning. Fresh, healthful 
airs stirred tho bare boughs of the forest, tka 
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sunlight, jet chilly with winter’s memory, but 
bright and flashing, filled the deep vault above, 
the creeks and streams gathered a darker blue 
as they curdled and gurgled down the hill ra¬ 
vines; on their shores the pale spring flowers 
thrust out their lilac leaves from under the 
brown debris of the snow, the willow shim¬ 
mered a cloudy green. A new life was coming 
to the world. A second life , I thought, looking 
out into the tranquil quiet of the early morning. 
A second life? Could it bloom for human hearts 
also? A childish love and beauty on the con¬ 
fines of the grave? What was it the old Ger¬ 
man said? 

“ Des Leben's Mai bluekt ein Mai und nicht 
wteder .” Yet after Mny and November came 
the Indian summer. So I cheated myself that 
day. I was in the library. The windows were 
open, the fire burning low on the hearth. Far 
off in the hills I could see the pale wreath of 
smoke from the farmer’s cottage; she was there; 
growing into her first fresh strength, and feel¬ 
ing, day by day, the quick, full breath stealing 
again to her lips, the color to her cheek, the 
light to her eyes. Yonder in the east, between 
those peaks, lay the cozy valley where our Homo 
stood. In a little while it would be ready, fair 
and warm for us. Rest and Home. 

“Dor’s Mars’ Robert,” volunteered Scip, who 
had bustled in to replenish the fire and make 
a remark. “Hims gone done, been down to 
Heft’s, whar dat um sick lady is as Mist’ 
Emmy’s so took to. Ole Scip’s feet’s mos* sore 
wid carryin’ jellies an’ sich down dar. Um 
don’t complain ’cos Mist* Emmy hasn’t no one 
else to place urn’s confidence in, dot’s plain. 
Dem cussed niggers not worf dere salt! Gib 
Pete or ’Rlando jelly to carry. Lor! dey’d 
throw themselves outside o’ dem jellies ’fore 
dey got to de bottom ob be lane. Ki! Scip 
knows!” 

Robert came in, a heavy cloud on his face. 
I did not speak. For weeks I had waited to 
know the result that this interview might bring 
between Esther and him. On her his opinion 
of her guilt or innocence could have no effect. 
She was mine; soon would be my wife; no harm 
oould touch her more. But for Pressley’s sake, 
Emmy’s? Their lives, happiness depended on 
his judgment of her. He sat down silent, took 
up the poker and begnn to stir the wood on the 
hearth, sending up clouds of impatient sparks. 

“Um was jes* observin’ to Mars’ John, Mars’ 
Robert, dat dem darned Pete and oder darkies 
ob aunt Hetty’s gitten more worfless an’ on- 
bearable ebery day. Ef I was you, sab, I’d 
Bead ’em down de riber f an*-” 


“Silence!” 

Scip started, and so did I. 

After a moment’s pause, Robert looked up, 
kindly, at the old servant. “There, uncle, I 
didn’t menn to be cross. Don’t worry me in* 
doors. There’s enough outside.” 

Scip took up his chips and departed with 
dignity, to give with interest the scolding he 
had received to those next below him. It is a 
fashion of some blacks—white people, of course, 
never indulge in it. 

I did not question Robert. Presently I knew 
he would tell me what troubled him, so I let 
him beat the logs with the poker, keeping time 
to an uneasy tune he hummed, that sounded 
very much as if his old throat was choking. 

He rose at last, coming toward me. “John, 
I have seen Esther.” 

I looked at him silently. 

“I went to her believing her to be the mur¬ 
derer of my brother!” 

“You speak of my future wife, remember, 
Robert.” 

“I do. You face the world’s censure when 
you do this thing, John. But she is worthy 
that you should do it. I believe her innoeent; 
pure as little Emmy.” 

“ Then? Robert?” 

He paced the floor with hasty strides. 

“No. I cannot. It may seem unjust, cruel. 
But though Emmy’s heart breaks, I cannot con¬ 
sent. She never shall marry the son of a Woman 
whom the world calls murderer, though she be 
pure as God’s angels! I am resolved. When 
Esther Lashley proves her innocence my child 
shall be her son’s wife. Never before.” 

“Robert, look at me. Not at the gray hairs, 
or the bent form. Time would do that. There 
are lines on my face time would not make. Hard, 
covetous, selfish lines. They come on every face 
that has gone through life unloving and un¬ 
loved. Spare these children this trial. I am 
an old man, brother, I beg it of you in memory 
of the boyish days. Spare them. Let their 
fate be like yours, not mine. It will hurt your 
pride. Give up your pride. For their souls’ 
sake, for God's sake, I ask you. Givo it up!” 

He stood by the window, looking out into the 
clear morning a long time. When he looked 
around his eyes were dim. 

“I will not yield, John,” he answered, low* 
and resolute. “I am right. Emmy trusts in 
her lover, trusts in his mother. But she is sen¬ 
sitive to a fault. The scorn of the world would 
hurt her more than she knows. Hero, she is 
coming.” 

She wus oommg, through the long corridor, 
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and more, she bad heard our last words. The ^ From that time the'Subject was dead in the 
oolor was gone from her face, only the lips s household. In every other way, the father and 
were crimson, and the eyes burned still and s daughter tried to show their deep affection for 
clear. > one another, more than ever before—on this 

“You were speaking of me, father?” $ point they were silent ns the grave. 

“Of you, Emmy. You overheard me as you s Late in the evening of the same day I was 
oame. I am glad of that. Was I correct in my i; preparing to mount my horse for a ride to the 
judgment?” «; new building, when Scip approached, with mys- 

“You think-” ^ tery stamped on every feature. “Git out o* de 

“I know.this, child; that your own blood is ij way, you Jim. Got some ’tickler private busi- 
clean, that you are proud that no drop of it is s ness wid Mars’ John. Get away, I say. Clar 
stained by a mean or a foul taint. I say this n to de stables.” 

that it were easier for you to part from Press- $ “What is it, uncle?” I said, gently, remem- 
ley Lashley now, though it tore your heart- J; bering his morning’s discomfiture, 
strings, than to bear the slow torture of the “Why um, dis, sah,” bending close over the 
world’s pointed finger, its scorn of the mur- £ pommel. “Ilab a worry’portant communica- 
derer’s child!” s lion. Was in charge to keep it secret. Jes 

She laughed, her face lighting into a clear $ dis, sab!” with many furtive glances to the 
radiance of love and hope. “Why, father! God S house, and producing a note very black on the 
rules. There w such a thing as truth in the $ outside, having been carried all day in his 
world. I mean to do right. I mean to obey ^ pocket with a pipe, tobacco, and a half-eaten 
you, you have the right to command. But you s apple. “Was requested to gib that um to 

have no right to control my feeling. Father,’* s yer honorable self, sah. Not mentionin’ no 

looking into his eyes with the steady, humble ^ names.” 

look of one who knows God is close to her. ^ I tore off the envelope. It was in Pressley’s 

“As my soul lives, I will be true to Pressley s writing, asking me to meet him on the Cove 

Lashley. When the day comes that I may be $ road at sunset that evening, 
his wife, I shall be as thankful ns in the hour $ Pressley! My hand fairly shook, as I thrust 
when I enter the eternal gates, I think, though % it in my pocket, throwing Scip the money which 
the whole world stood by to mock me. For Ho j; he was waiting for. Found at last! And in the 
will have blessed me above women.” $ glow of pleasure at that, I augured a sure con- 

Robert pushed back the hair from the broad, s tent in the future from the good omen, 
low forehead, his hand trembling as he did it. \ I put spurs to my horse. Sunset was already 
“You have the Lashley will, child.” past, and the place appointed for meeting was, 

“More, father. The Lashleys never forsake s miles distant. Fan, my mare, had sturdy legs 
those they love.” $ and English pluck, and we found ourselves in 

“Nor ever take back their word.” S less than an hour going down the hill leading 

“I know.” \ to the Cove. I saw a dark, waiting figure in 

So they stood a moment, looking in each j full relief against the evening sky. Dismount- 
other’s eyes. Two strong spirits meeting, firm \ ing, I tied the mare to a tree and proceeded on 
in their own sense of right, honorable, deeply < foot. He heard me and came to me, walking 
loving. s less eagerly than I. Pressley, yet Pressley 

He stooped and kissed her. “You are re-^ without his soul—if such a thing could be—in- 
solved, I see, my child. And so am I. Until s animate, weary, utterly worn out, his face hag- 
Esther Lashley’s innocence is proved, you never ; gard, as by years of old age, his eye indifferent, 
shall be her son’s wife.” ^ lifeless. He came slowly, as I said, to me, held 

She put her hand to her head. “God is ^ out his hand, 
good!” she said, faintly, and went out of the $ “Why, Pressley, boy! You are not so glad 
room. ;; to see the old man, as the old man is to see 

“For^you, brother,” he said, turning to me, s you!” 

“I honor you. You are braver than I.” “I am selfish. Forgive me. I’m a little sick, 

“I make no sacrifice,” I said, coldly. “I $ I think.” 
seek my own content—happinees.” * “Sick?* Why, you looked as if some Tam- 

Robert deeply grieved me. He wa9 noble, i; pire-bat had been sucking your blood and soul 
affectionate, generous; yet he suffered the ono out night after night. What ails you? Where 
spot of pride to canker his whole nature, make s have you hid yourself?” 

his act of to day a lie against himself. ' “A vampire!” He laughed. What a desojlate. 
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mocking laugh! It made me shudder. I re- s “What shall I tell her'f^hi you?” 
mcinbered my boy’s cheery, ringing voice—$ “Nothing but that, while I live, I am true to 
how it used to echo over the boat when first I s her.” 

knew him! “You choose your similitudes well, s “Come with me, boy. See her. See her 
I think I belong to a vampire, fresh from glut- $ father. Plead your own cause. I dare not 
ting itself in graves But that maybe a dream, tell you the reason for which he keeps you 
you know. Never mind me. My fate is fixed.” s asunder. He will. Emmy knows it now.” 

He waited a few moments. Meantime I studied $ “It matters not. There is another more real 
his face, the sunken, watchful eye, like one who J: than any fancy of his. A skeleton, a death in 
guards a wild beast; the listless, unutterably ’■> life, standing between me and her, between mo 
tired mouth, the sharp, aged lines. What evil s and all Christian men.” Again he shuddered, 
thing had clutched the boy, drawing his life \ then held out his hands with a feeble attempt 
from him? He passed his hand wearily over * at a smile. “I must go to it. To my duty, you 
his forehead. £ know. Thank God, I’m strong enough to stand 

“I forgot. I sent for you. It was foolish, < by it, though Emmy and all heaven were on the 
but I cannot help it. I must hear of her. God > other side. I cannot stay longer.” 
knows how silly it is torturing myself. She is $ “Pressley, promise me only this. Let me 
nothing to me now. But I am hungry to my \ see you again. To-morrow, at noon, here. It 
very soul to hear her name even.” £ cannot violate your duty to meet me. Promise 

What did I do? A doting old man? It may «> me, I havo a reason for asking. I ask it, almost 
be. Ycf, if the boy was hungry, I gave him ij ns a right, my son.” 

food; told.him of Emmy, of the vow she had j; “I will come,” he said. “Heaven knows 
made that clay, of her truth, her fierce, pns- s what good your cheery, genial voico even docs 
eionate love for him. He listened, his head $ me. I’m almost tired out, you see, uncle John.” 
bent down in his hands. Looking up, his face \ And so, again trying to smile cheerfully, he left 
very wet, not caring to hide his tears. “I^rao. 

thank you, uncle John. I’ll take back what $ (to be concluded.) 

you have told me, to keep me alive.” 1 


DIRGE. 

BY ELLA ELLWOOD. 


Toll softly, gently, sad-voiced boll— 

Wail, wind-harp, sweet and low— 

Moan, breaking hoart, that loved too well— 
Weep, tearless eyes, the sharp blow fell 
So swift it checked your flow. 

Bmve-heartcd boy, my hero eon. 

Cold is thy brow and white— 

Thy work on earth forever done, 

The laurel wreath so proudly won 
y Hid cypress gleaming bright. 

Bays in, daj-s ont, in stony woe 
I sit and watch the sky; 

Friends come with words of cheer, and go, 
Hours pass me, lcaden-paced and slow— 

I only pray to die. 

Low lying on tho crimson sward, 
lie rests in sculptured grace— 

Uis closed eyes turned Heavenward, 

HU fair hair gory, matted hard 
About the marblo (ace. 

My brain is Ice, ray thoughts are lira, 

My heart one mass of lead— 

Hope, feeling, on one funeral pyre 
Are calmly laid, where all expire— 

My boy, my son la dead I 


Oh I never moro shall mother press 
Tho^o proud bright lips of thine; 

If I would but have loved thee leas, 

Some gleam of sundiine now might bless 
This darkened soul of mine. 

Whero raged the carnage, fierco and wild, 
Where shots fell thick and fast, 

Where Death with glia-tly visage smiled— 
There foil my loyal hearted child, 
Undaunted to the last. 

He loved me well—ah I more than fame 
This thought my heart can thrill 1 
What care I for tho dear-bought name 
Of hero? Brows, that red-hued shame 
Ne’er flushed, lie cold and still. 

A whisper steals from ITeaveu’s shore, 

Loro, bliss therein expressed: 

* Sweet mother, grieve for mo no more^ 

Qod loveth whom IIo chasteneth sore— 

My soul hath found its rest.” 

Toll softly, then, oh! memory bell— 

Wail, wind-harp, soft anil low— 

Moan, breaking htart. tliat loved too well— 
I hear abovo your plaintive swell 
Swsst sounds of rapture flow. 
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POCKET PATRIOTISM. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Ohs half of Mr. Solon Gilbert’s trade was $ was an expression like disgust on bis face, 
with the South, and more than half of all that ^ Before he could reply, we kept on saying, 
he was worth was in Southern debts. This s “A man will not give up his life without a 
Southern trade, and these Southern debts, stood $ desperate struggle—neither will a nation. If 
as a touch-stone to the patriotism of thousands, \ blows are struck and blood spilled; if there come 
who were for larger compromises, broader con- s a wild, a deadly encounter, the blame lies with 
oessions, even in favor of a peaceful separation, $ the assailant. The man, or the nation, would 
and opposed to all coercive measures—anything ^ be craven indeed, if it did not put forth all 
for the stability of commercial relations, and s strength, and muster all resources." 
the guarantee of debts. The nation might be $ “There is no nation to-day. It is dead!" 
rent in sunder if business were saved. As to ij the man answered, with a sort of brutal triumph 
the future of this dismembered nation—the fate s in his voice. “Dead and dismembered! It will 
of its shivered fragments—they made no pro- $ not do," he went on, passionately, “to ignore 
phecy; took no concern. In their hearts they > facts. Where are South Carolina, and Georgia? 
said—some even with their lips, “After me the 5 Where are Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Deluge!" £ Florida? The nation includes all these; but 

Mr. Solon Gilbert did not hesitate on this > they are no longer a part—and so, the nation 
point. Wc met him, one day, in January, ’61. ij is in fragments—rent asunder—dead! Let us 
The heart of every loyal man gives a half-beat > take the fact, and, like sensible people, make 
when memory carries him back to the winter $ the most of it. The South has parted company 
and spring of ’61. A wild storm was gathering £ with us forever. You cannot bring her back, 
in the sky. Look to any point, and you saw ^ You might as well try to arrest the course of 
wind-driven masses of clouds, marshaling on \ an avalanche. Destruction, only, lies in that 
the coming tempest. Below, with sails half- \ attempt. She lifts to us the olive branch of 
furled, and rudder abandoned, our ship of state peace; asks to be regarded as a sister nation, 
was drifting toward a rocky shore, against ^ and to hold with us amicable trade relations! 
which the waves dashed in fury. To touch > She wants our manufactures, and we want her 
that shore was to be lost! It was the time of s cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, and naval stores! 
our greatest peril; the hour in which all purely $ If we refuse and sny war, she is ready for war— 
loyal men were saddest and most desponding. \ armed and in better condition than the North. 
Those who loved the nation held their breaths \ We have tho issue in our own hands, and if we 
and trembled. { say War , it will be the world-madness of the 

We met Mr. Solon Gilbert in January, *61. > nineteenth century!" 

All of us were in the crucible suffering a fiery < “Waiving," we made reply, “your fallacy 
trial—Mr. Gilbert among the rest. \ of it dead nation, which is only a weak assump- 

“Why don’t they settle the matter?" he de- J tion—for disease and revolt in the members are 
manded. Three of us sat conversing on the one s no destruction of the man, so long as the heart 
all-absorbing topic. “It is the work of politi- ^ beats free and strong, and the lungs respond— 
cians. They might do it in an hour. The waiving this fallacy of a dead nation, let ua 
people are sick to death of all this. If things \ suppose the separation you advocate. We have 
go on much longer after the present fashion, \ then two weak nations instead of a single strong 
we ‘•hall drift into war—horrible war! Brother s one, and one of these enamored of European 
against brother 1 It makes me shiver to think ^ ideas, and seeking to establish an aristocratic 
of it!" S government, based on slavery and military force. 

“War is a fearful thing,” we answered. “But? The change to monarchical despotism in its 
a worse thing than war threatens us!" s worst form will be easy and natnral. What 

“What?" he asked, turning sharply. \ then? Alliances with powerful governments 

“The death of this nation!" \in Europe. And what then? Humiliation of 

He made a gesture of displeasure. There \ the North Nay, more, its conquest and sub- 
854 
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jngation. Oar free institutions are a standing | 
menace to the despots of Europe. So long as < 
ibis grand experiment in the direction of popu- i 
lar government abides, so long thrones are in s 
danger. Let us show a single vulnerable point, > 
and a death thrust will gleam like sudden light-; 
Bing across the Atlantic. Divide the nation, } 
and we are vulnerable. What then, Mr. Gil* ; 
bert? How long do you suppose peace and ; 
prosperous trade would remain? Not a day \ 
beyond the time it took the South to organize \ 
a great army and navy. English and French i 
dock-yards would be strained to their utmost ; 
capacity to create this navy, and cotton would ; 
pay the price. And what then? Shall we ac- ; 
cept peace now in the face of such a perilous j 
future?” | 

“Peace now, I say,” was his answer. “I j 
will accept peace in the present, for the pro- J 
sent only is ours. Let the future take care of; 
itself—manage its own concerns 1 After me the l 
Deluge! You have my doctrine.” 

There was no use in arguing with this man. ; 
It was but a waste of words. His interest lay \ 
all in himBelf. There was in his mind no ground j 
into which you could sow the seed of patriotism, j 
So we left him. 1 

After the thrilling event of Fort Sumter, \ 
which did something more than “fire the j 
Southern heart,” this Solon Gilbert began I 
easting about in his mind as to how he could 
turn the current of events to his own advan¬ 
tage. He had Southern correspondents who 
appreciated the man. One day he received, by 
private hand—a stranger’s—a letter from an old 
customer in Richmond, named Fisher. Judge 
of his surprise, on opening the letter, to find 
therein a remittance of six hundred dollars, the 
amount due him by this customer. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. 

“Others may repudiate, but I am not of that 
number,” wrote the merchant. “Enclosed, I 
send you by the hand of a confidential friend, 
the full sum of your olaim against me. I should 
still like to obtain goods, if you can devise 
means to deliver them to parties in Baltimore 
without attracting attention. I will not object 
to an advance in price; and you shall have cash 
down.” m 

Mr. Gilbert became exoited. ^ second time 
the letter was read; and now with a kindling 
glow of pleased anticipation. Light came break¬ 
ing through the clouds that hung so darkly over 
him. He sat musing. Now it oeourred to him 
that the letter containing this remittance of 
six hundred dollars, was an open letter. He 
glanced, for assurance, at the envelope. It 


had not been sealed. Mr. Gilbert arose and 
shut the counting-room door. 

“You know Mr. Fisher?” he remarked to the 
stranger, on resuming his seat. 

“ He is one of my most intimate friends,” was 
answered. 

“And has shown himself to be an honorable 
man, in the midst of a thousand temptations to 
dishonor.” 

“He is the soul of integrity,” replied the 
stranger. 

“You know the contents of this letter?” 

“I do.” 

“He wants more goods?” 

“Yes. And will pay the cash for them. In 
fact, Mr. Gilbert”—the man dropped his voice 
and leaned closer—“I am in funds, and ready 
to foot his bill to almost any amount.” His 
eyes were reading every change in Mr. Gilbert’s 
face; and he saw that he was ready to become 
an instrument. 

“What goods are wanted? The usual articles 
in my line?” 

The agent looked steadily, with shut lips and 
half-mysterious eyes, at Mr. Gilbert, and then 
slowly shook his head. 

“What?” 

The agent bent nearer, and whispered, 

“ Pcrcussion-caps!” 

Gilbert did not change countenance. He only 
said, “Ah!” 

“Surgical instruments! quinine! revolvers! 
rifles!” 

The man paused. Gilbert moved his head a 
little doubtfully and looked sober. 

“What do you say?” 

“Risky 1” 

“But the profits will bo large. We shall not 
cavil over the bills. We hold the money and 
must have the goods. Fisher said to me, on 
the day I left Richmond, ‘Gilbert is our man. 
Shrewd, cautious, and enterprising. He’ll see 
through the whole business at a glance, and 
organize the ways and means. Secure him to 
our interests, if possible, and two fortunes will 
be made—one at Richmond, and one in Phila¬ 
delphia.’ The true merchant is always supe¬ 
rior to the times, Mr. Gilbert, and coins his 
gold even in the midst of business disaster. 
You and Mr. Fisher belong to this class.” 

“Surgical instruments, percussion-caps, qui¬ 
nine, revolvers, rifles.” Gilbert looked down 
at the floor. 

“And a hundred per cent, profit,” said the 
tempter. 

“Possibly arrest, imprisonment, and confis¬ 
cation.” 
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Tho merchant’s countenance fell—his voiced “I am feeling the ground,” he said. “I am 
•was gloomy. $ considering the ways and means. There is too 

Not a particle of danger,” was rejoined. $ much involved for precipitate action. A blun- 
“ Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of'<der, a false step, an unguarded word or act, 
goods are passing South every day. Express $ and all is lost. See mo again to-morrow.” 
and freight cars are crowded between here and $ To-morrow and to-morrow came and went, 
Baltimore. I could name half a dozen parties i; and still Mr. Solon Gilbert had no affirmative 
in your city who are reaping the rich harvest s answer for tho agent. Meantime, be held many 
of a thousand dollars daily out of this trade. $ and long interviews with tho two persons we 
Now is the harvest time; nnd you can, if you s have mentioned. Finally, greatly to the agent’s 
will, make yourself independent for life.” ' disappointment, Mr. Gilbert declined tho tempt- 

“My will is good enough, you may be sure ^ ing proposal. The risk was too great, he said, 
of that. I am no friend of this mad attempt to s But he placed him in communication with an 
coerce your people, and would rather help than S individual who had neither fear nor scruple, 
hinder them. But there are dangers in the way ^ and the golden harvest he declined was reaped 
you suggest that a prudent man will gravely s by another. 

consider; nnd I am a prudent man.” $ A month ago, we were thrown into tho com- 

“ You will be silent?” said the ngent. ^ pany of Solon Gilbert again. We bad not come 

“As the grave. Whether I make an adven- s into close contact with him since that interview 
ture here or not, you are safe.” $ in January, *61. In fact, a feeling of contempt 

“I confide in you!” The agent reached out $ had kept us out of his way. He was, in our 
his hand and grasped that of Mr. Gilbert, who \ eyes, little better than an open traitor, and wo 
gave him back a vigorous clasp. \ shunned him ns such. He joined in a company 

“We understand each other?” i; of men with whom we were conversing, when 

“Fully,” answered Mr. Gilbert. \ one of them said to him, 

“How long will you take to consider the \ “Well, Gilbert, what do you think of these 
matter?” \ peace and compromise rumors? Of this com- 

“Come in to-morrow. I will give it my car- s missioner said to be on his way from Rich- 
nest thought; and, if I can see tho way clear, > mond?” 

you may depend on mo. Should I go into this ^ “ If I was the President, I’d send every scoun- 

business, it will be with a will. I was never a jl drel of them to Fort Lafayette,” he rejoined, with 


halting, half-way man.” ^considerable intemperance of manner. “Peace 

“Just the man I expected to find,” said the s Commissioners indeed! I'd never stand that 
agent. “Just what my friend Fishor repre- s insult. Traitors and rebels proposing terms of 
sented you. To-morrow, at this hour, I will ^ peace! No, sir! Unconditional submission, 
see you again.” ' That is my doctrine. I belong to your last 

“Very well. I will reach some decision by n man and last dollar party. If it takes twenty 
that time.” $ years of war to subdue or exterminate them, I 

This agent of a contraband trade had not $ am for twenty years of war. Aye, and for 
been gone over half an hour, when two men, jj twice nnd tliricc twenty, if need be.” 
old business acquaintances, came in, and held $ “What is tho meaning of this?” we asked, 
a long conference with Gilbert. s when Mr. Gilbert withdrew. “Unco, lie was on 

“Como to my house this evening,*’ said one v the other side. Full of sympathy for traitors, 
of them, in going away. $ and horror-struck at the idea of war.” 

“I will be there,” replied Gilbert. lie walked $ “Don’t you understand?” said one of the 
tho floor of his counting-room, in deep study, $ company, 
for most of the afternoon. In the evening lie ^ “No.” 

kept his engagement. Ho could not answer^ “ He has obtained a government contract” 
Mr. Fisher’s agent on the next day; but spoke jj “Oh!” 

encouragingly, and put him off a day longer. ^ “It is now fifteen months, or more, since, 
The two men who had called came in again, $ through some scheming, he, in company with 
and, after a prolonged conference, during which s two noted politicians, secured a heavy con- 
a number of estimates were made, Gilbert went $ tract; and he is said to have made over a bun- 
out with them, and did not return that evening $ dred thousand dollars already. The longer tho 
to his store. jl war continues, the more money ho will make. 

Early on the next morning, Fisher’s agent $ So he is for the war.” 
called again; but Gilbert’s deoision was not made. $ “ Pocket patriotism t” 
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“Nothing more. Sd far as conscience and ^ no personal udvantage is lost; will, from the 
patriotism are concerned, he would just as lief > agony, and tears, and blood of the nation, wring 
furnish powder to rebels, as shoes and clothing s gold and place. But, out of our fierco struggle 
to loyal soldiers. Indeed, it is said, that he > with this demon of rebellion, we shall arise, 
hat done something in'the contraband line.” $ hurt, but purer through suffering; and then 
There are too many patriots of the Solon Gil- i will come another reckoning, 
bert stamp among us. Alas, for our country, > The people cannot forgive these base and 
if, on the question of her integrity, the masses ^ corrupt men. Eagle eyes will be upon them, 
were not sound to the core! With them it is jj There will be time to search into their doings, 
no pocket patriotism, but a deeply ingrained i; and what has been wrought out in dark places 
love of country, that will sacrifice all, even to ^ will be exposed to the light. They feel safe 
life itself, that she may be saved. The Solon J and strong to-day. But there are to-morrows 
Gilberts of every stripe and shade of color, $ coming of which they dream not; and a public 
whether on ’change, in mill or warehouse, in s opinion forming, before the decisions of whioh 
office or expectancy of office, will see to it that * they will tremble and grow pale. 


MAY SONG. 

BT MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Month of bnrstlng bnds and flowers, 
Springing gras* and vernal showers; 
Welcutne to thy cloudless skies, 

To thy garb of brilliant dyes; 
Welcome to thy l->os“iu*«i rills 
Leaping wildly from the hills. 

Spring time’s latest, loveliest child, 
Gla«l we come thy steps to greet, 
Grateful for thy breath so mild, 

And for all thy odors sweet. 

Time of Binging birds and brooks, 
When the fair earth loveliest looks, 
Glad we hail thy welcome hours. 
Perfumed with the breath of flowers. 
Down the green hill’s sloping side 
Grassy ripples smoothly glide. 

And the sailing clouds above 

Goat their shadows o’er the scene, 
While the san, with eye of love. 
Shows o’er all his face serene. 


Blossoms white as drifted snow, 
Float down silently and slow, 
6hedding odor everywhere 
On the waves of dewy air. 

In the wood and by the river 
Tender leaflets shine and shiver; 
Out and in. beneath their shado, 
Flit the birds with plumage gay. 
Sweetly through the everglade 
Warbling all the livelong day. 

Throbs our heart with rapture high 
As we meet thy beaming eye. 

Flora comes thy steps to greet. 
Strewing flowers ’neath thy feet; 
Zephyr, with his gentlo sigh, 

Woos thee ns he passes by. 
Charming, flowery month of May, 
Hey-day of the fleeting year I 
Basking in the sunny ray. 

Cat e a*d sorrow disappear. 


THE WIDOWED. 

BT MBS. F. A. MOOBB. 


Little one, has the snn gone down ? 

IIow dark the room has grown— 

And cold! Give me your hands again, 
They are warmer than my own. 

Dear little hands! ’Tin but a year 
Since first you gave them me, 

I have tried to make their bomlag© sweet— 
Have you ever wished them free? 

Oar wadding day—how glad It was I 
The grotiud was white with snow; 

Bat our hearts were like two flowery Mays 
Only a year ago. 

Yoar linnet sings, isn't that odd— 

After the sun hae set? 

Vot. XLIII.—28 


Why are yon sobbing, little one, eayl 
Has any one wronged my pet? 

The clock strikes two—ah 1 what Is thief 
Ah. Marian I Is It Death? 

The chill—the darkness—while ’tie day— 
This choking In my breath? 

To die—when we have been so blest 1 
Have I been always true? 

There are papers, dear. In the corner drawer, 
Everything geee to yen. 


Else me—kiss me—cling to my h itd i - 
One last—one last caress. 

The waters are cold, my Marian, 

I go—I go. God bites 
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HARRY NOBLE’S LETTER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

It was a place where a man would have flirted 5 She was just studying them all the while— 


with his grandmother, if there had been no one s 
else convenient—something in the air, I fancy, \ 
which affected everybody alike. ^ 

Upon my word, I saw the most extraordinary v 
goings on there that I ever witnessed in my life! J 
Staid, middle-aged men, that had been playing s 
at propriety since their families began to grow \ 
up, were transformed into the most frisky gal- $ 
lants you can imagine; and, as for the old maids * 
and widows, their exploits pass the power ofj 
human tongue to describe. jj 

You can fancy that Kate Brennan must have s 
been the leading spirit in a Beene like that—the $ 
head and front of all insane proceedings—the $ 
bugbear of all mothers with daughters to get ^ 
off their hands, and of all quiet wives whose <! 
virtues shone best in the intimate circle of home. $ 
Twenty-five, and a widow! What could a i| 
woman wish for more, especially as she had jj 
an incomo that made her tolerably comfortable, ij 
and plenty of relatives to visit when she wished J; 
to retrench? For my part, I consider such as 
position the most fortunate in the world, and \ 
Madame Kate was just the person to take every J 

advantage of it—- s 

Here Harry paused and knocked the ashes off > 
his cigar in a meditative way, while I waited pa- i’ 
tiently, confident by the ely smile which played < 
under his moustache, that some reminiscence ? 
worth listening to would follow his retrespec- s 
tive indulgence. Take a man in the proper $ 
mood, stir him up gently, then let him alone, £ 
and if he doesn’t tell you things which he would s 
never have dreamed he should repeat, I am mis- $ 
taken. Harry was no exception, and, before J 
many moments, he went on with the little his- s 
tory, which is faithfully set down in the fol- $ 
lowing pages: ^ 

How ah© used to worry the women! I think s 
it was one of the chief pleasures of her flirta- $ 
tions! The first week she spent at the Springs ^ 
she was exceedingly quiet. She wore a charm- v 
ing sort of half-mourning, and with that and her } 
melancholy face made the women believe she s 
would not stand in their way; while the men jj 
were still engrossed with the females, who had J; 
before been the attraction of the place, and did ^ 
not think much about her. J 

3a8 


the sly minx! I dare swear that, before the 
week had made its round, Kate knew by heart 
the peculiarities and weaknesses of the whole 
set, and arranged her campaign accordingly. 

Was she pretty? Upon my word, I don’t 
know. At first I did not notice her much, and 
once within her toils, a slave of Circe—I believe 
that was the name of the dangerous mytholo¬ 
gical female—might as well have attempted to 
decide what her real looks were, ns any man to 
have said whether Kate Brennan was handsome 
or not. 

After all, I believe she was not. Ilcr features 
were irrcgnlar—her eyes too light. She looked 
rather washed out, if you understand the term. 
Let mo find a better way of describing her! 
When it suited her purpose, she had a way of 
tnnking her faco a blank; she shut the doors in 
front of her soul, and only allowed the gazer 
to see the closed portal without any inscription 
upon it—that’s neat, slightly transcendental, 
and perfectly true. 

She had been there a week—her plans were 
Bet tied—the auspicious moment arrived, and 
Kate appeared, for the first lime that season, 
in her favorite character, but not at all by 
particular request. 

Old Mrs. Ncdley had been making a dead set 
at Fred Helmsley for her daughter Maria. You 
remember Fred was a rather timid old bachelor, 
and Maria as nice as any girl can be who has 
beeti hawked about for two seasons. Her motlicx 
was a dragon, and the poor creature had a hard 
life of it. No wonder she seconded the old 
woman’s matrimonial schemes to the best of 
her powers, though at heart she was really 
truthful and honest, and would havo made a 
fair sort of wife. 

Now Helmsley was looked upon by the whole 
set as the legitimate prey of the mother and 
daughter. Old Ncdley had followed him there 
after throwing Maria at his head, during a 
Washington season, and Helmsley had at Inst 
quietly succumbed, accepting bis fate with for¬ 
titude. 

He had not proposed yet, the only reason 
was because he could not keep his courage 
up long enough. Old Nedley was anxiously 
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expectant. When he and Maria came in from ; and domestic; but she was a wiry little shrew, 
a walk, she would look as if she longed to shake J with a necessity for tormenting, and she had 
him, when she saw by their faces the word had $ fixed upon that passion. Kate pounced upon 
not been spoken. I am morally certain she : the unlucky man. She led him a fiendish dance, 
used to relieve her feelings by pinching Maria ' and never set him free until his wife dragged 
in private, because the poor girl had a nervous > him by violence out of her reach, 
way of starting if anybody came behind her n After that, the little privateer of a widow 
suddenly; and l have seen blue marks on her Ij carried her exploits into everybody’s sea. It 
arms, for which there was no accounting in any > was enough for her to observe that a newly- 
otlier way. \ married couple were devoted—she became a 

But that first evening—this was the way it $ thorn in the wife’s side immediately! She 
came about. Maria and her mother were late c would wait patiently until some damsel con- 
in the parlors that night, and Helmsley, after j sidered herself secure in the possession of some 
wandering to and fro in his awkward fashion, eligible creature. Pounce Kate went down upon 
Bought refuge by Kate because she looked so s him, and carried him off just as you have seen 
quiet, and he was confused by the situation. $ a tame mocking-bird do with a buzzing blue* 
I don’t know what she did to him—I never ^ bottle, 
could account for her power, except on the j: A portion of those proceedings took place 
principle of magnetism—but in less than half s during my absence. I left the Springs the 
an hour poor Helmsley was done for! Just as ^ night of her seizure of the poor old ship Helms- 
the old dragon sailed into the room with Maria s ley, and did not return for more than a fort- 
on her arm, Kate ami the recreant lover passed * night, when I found Kftte mistress of the seas, 
out by a window into the portico, and there $ fluttering her piratical flag boldly aloft, admit- 
they walked for nearly the whole evening. v ting no quarter for her natural enemies, the 
Nedley’s face was a study for all sorts of* women, and only the most abject surrender 
tragedy, and I could see that she was venting $ from her rightful slaves, the men. 
her spleen on Maria at every opportunity. \ I was too near thirty, and had lived in the 
Everybody looked aghast, for most people were $ world too long to get up any boyish enthu- 
a little afraid of the old woman’s tongue. $ sinsen. But I need not trumpet my own praise. 

By the time Kate brought Helmsley back, he jl You know what people say of me, so fill up the 
was so dazed that, if she had told him to stand j blanks for yourself and spare my modesty, 
on his bead, he would have done it. Mrs. Ned- ^ At all events, we glided into the dearest flir- 
ley had only a week longer to stay, and during * tation it is possible to imagine, and I am happy 
that time Kate never released her captive, never $ to say that it did not take me long to distance 
gave the mother one moment’s peace. s all other pretenders—perhaps Kate having about 

8 he flattered him, she ridiculed him, she tor- \ gone the rounds had something to do with it. 
tured the whole three, and all the while was $ I think the women were rather grateful to 
sweetly unconscious as a wood-dove. 5; me, for I was not considered a marrying man, 

Afterward I found out the reason fer the per- * and my time could not be better employed than 
formnnee. The winter before old Nedley hnd S in keeping the widow occupied, so that she need 
seen fit to snnb her and declared her insigni-> not tear up their pretty cobweb scheme^the 
ficant. It was only a little slight revenge on {instant they were nicely arranged, 
her part. ij Not that I could keep her entirely out of 

But that was a little farce preparatory to the | mischief. Every now and then she could not 
five act comedy which followed. In less thau a $ resist the temptation of making some poo* 
fortnight she had the whole place in confusion, $ female uncomfortable, and demolishing some 
She dressed exquisitely, and little by little $ new-comer among the masculines. I think she 
let herself out from her chrysalis state into the s would have done itoftener, only she never could 
most dazzling butterfly. She danced, she sang, $ discover that I was in the least annoyed, 
she rede horseback, she talked half a dozen^ ««How can you behave so wiekedly?” I asked 

languages. Well, there was nothing she could s her, one night, as I was waltzing with her after 
not do, and nothing she couldn’t make other $ one of her little escapades, 
people do. $ She looked up with a deliciously penitent 

Her second exploit was driving a jealous wife ^ expression, 
out of the house—it was very neatly done. The $ “I don’t know,” she replied; “I don’t mean 
■illy creature had never had the slightest reason ' to! The truth is, people don’t understand mo. 
for jealousy. Middleton was middle-aged, stout, % I hate making others uncomfortable.'' 
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44 Yes, witness poor old Mrs. Nedley.” < in the matter than she had pat in any similar 

44 Oh! that was righteous retribution! She < affair since girlhood, 
said, last winter, that 1 had a pug nose. Now ij Not that either of us were insane enough to 

have I?” «j think of matrimony—or any of those ills with 

“Never mind your nose—it is not for me to \ which short-sighted people afflict themselves— 
dispute Mrs. Nedley’s judgment! But what > each knew the other too thoroughly to have 
right had you to make poor Helmsley wretched ij thought of it, even if we had possessed enough 
by turning him topsy-turvy?” jj between us to have rolled toward old age on 

44 1 really think it did him good,” said she, $ golden wheels, 

with a charming candor. 44 1 always felt I had s But it was pleasant while it lasted, yes, very 

performed a meritorious deed!” ;j pleasant! There is no woman so frank and 

44 But how do you answer to your conscience j; honest as a thorough-paced coquetto betrayed 

where Middleton-” s into being natural; no man—there, I won’t 

“People talk most of what they know nothing ^ finish that sentence—it would not be compli- 
about,” she interrupted. 44 As I am not asto- v mentary to myself, and my friends can abuse 
nished to hear you use the word—you’ll talk of me sufficiently without any help from me. 
moral obligations next! I am sure Mrs. Mid- ij But they came to an end at length—all those 
dleton ought to be obliged to me—I have given <; delicious moonlight walks—those quiet chats 
her real grounds for complaint—as her fancy s in the morning—those long rides—those pretty 
was not fertile she must have exhausted the £ romances for the future, the impossibility of 
imaginary ones.” £ which we both realized—the lamentations over 

“And that poor young midge Bonner?” s our own worldliness—all tho sweet hours that 
44 Oh!” said she, laughing, “Owen Meredith $ had gone to make up as pretty a summer idyl 
describes his fate. Don’t you remember? $ as one could wish to dream! 

> Kate went her way, and I departed on my 
4 By the midge his heart trusted. hi* heart i* deceived now; \ , . , , . , ‘ * 

In the virtue of midges no more he believes: ^ devious course that has led me such a wayward 

;j ourne r •!»«• boybood-alw.y. without any 
\ aim. 

Take me out on the piazza, please—quoting \ For a week I really felt a deep regret; for a 

poetry exhausts me.” ^ month I thought of her in a pensive way, over 

“Do you intend to leave me out among the $ my cigar, and then it appeared to be my duty 
leaves, pray?” \ to stop and not go on trying to make a sequel 

“You would only smoke instead of dying, if ^ to a romance that was completely ended, and 
l^lid. Where would be the good? They say jj that was one of the few cases where I felt called 
Ifcre if I have^met my match. I wonder if it is jj upon to do my duty. So I did it. 
true?” \ More than a year passed before I oven heard 

Slie stoppe^-abruptly on the piazza and began * Kate Brennan’s name mentioned, 
picking her bouquet to pieces. \ I was lazily looking over the list of mar- 

Upon my wrord, senseless as it was, I came >’ riages and deaths in a morning paper, pitying 
very near iriaking a bona fide offer. Don’t laugh! \ such of my friends as I saw doomed in the for- 
She took a daisy from the bunch, looked \ mer, and enfying the fortunate ones who had 
wickedly at me, and began to pull the petals. >' laid down for the last time, when I saw the an- 
44 He loves me—he loves me not—he loves— jj nouncement, of Kate Brennan’s wedding, 
oh! dear, it won’t come right! I’ll try an- i; I believe I whistled, and then laughed. My 

other—he-” •: prominent thought was, what a sweet life tho 

I stopped her by catching her hands. 5 poor devil would have! I did not recognize the 

“He loves you!” i man’s name. I was sorry for that. I wished 

“And all those people to see and hear? I £ it had been one of my friends, so that I might 
wish you wouldn’t say such things! Anyway, $ have enjoyed tho joke to its fullest extent, 
if you must, we had better walk further on.” J At last I pulled the table toward me, took a 
So we strolled away. Perhaps it was as well \ good-sized sheet of paper, and began a letter 
we could not hear the comments which followed ij to my old admiration. Stop a moment. I have 
our departure. < a copy somewhere in this ancient desk, and her 

Well, we were there full six weeks. I am not jj answer too. They are worth hearing. Behold 
ashamed to say that they were strangely plea- them—so here goes:— 

sant ones. I really think I was hard hit for the ' “I saw to-day the announcement of your 
time, and I believe that Kate had more feeling > marriage. 1 cannot tell you with wUnt a strange 
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•hock it came over me. I had no reason to ex> 
pect anything else—perhaps 1 should have had 
no wish to change anything, had it been in my 
power—still the unexpected news found me 
poorly prepared to meet it. 

“I wonder if you think of those bright sum¬ 
mer days, when we snatched such & gleam of 
fairy-land from their influence! Ah! I know 
well that you have not forgotten them! It may 
be that you have smiled often at my allusion to 
that time, yet I know there have been seasons 
when, in the solitude of your room, you have 
felt that you would willingly change position, 
giving everything to have made real that beau* 
tiful dream. 

“You loved me then. I write the words fear¬ 
lessly. Though you may frown, your heart can¬ 
not deny iheir truth. You loved me. You were 
a flirt, a woman of the world. You knew the 
folly and impossibility of any realization of 
our summer vision, but it made it none the less 
sweet. 

“And I? Oh! it is useless to write these 
things—but I did love you! I gave you the 
best and purest feelings of my nature—how 
entirely, you never even dreamed! 

“We knew each other as those about us never 
did! I understood how a craving for sympathy 
and companionship was at the bottom of your 
coquetry. You did me justice, and, instead of 
reproaching me for a wayward and reckless life, 
you pitied me for the impulses and influences 
which had forced me onward. It was very 
sweet to be pitied by you—to feel that I could 
talk unrestrainedly, without the fear of being 
misunderstood. 

“Do you remember how often, after giving 
way to mournful fancies, when we thought of 
the parting which must come, we mocked our 
own hearts by jests and laughter? With younger 
and less worldly, there would have been tears 
instead; but there was a deeper tragedy in our 
simulated mirth. 

“ Do you remember our parting? That glori¬ 
ous summer night—the dear, old-fashioned gar¬ 
den, with the moonlight lying broad and clear 
upon the dew-sprinkled flowers! For the last 
time I pressed my lips to your forehead, and 
harried away through the night, feeling that I 
bad snapped the last link which bound my heart 
to love and hope. 

“What has my life been since that time? I 
seed not tell you. You can understand, only 
too well, without any recital of the events of 
those dreary months. 

“ Many times I have been impelled to seek 
you out, to ask you to forsake the world and 


go with me to some distant land, where we 
might try if love and happiness could not more 
than compensate for these worldly joys, to which 
we both clung, although long since they bad lost 
the power to charm. 

“I dared not do it. I feared for you and 
myself. With our idle habits, our luxurious 
tastes—how could either of us endure the petty 
cares and annoyances which follow a marriage 
where wealth is wanting? But to-day, as I sit 
here in the silence of my room, I regret bitterly 
that I did not go to you and ask you to be my 
wife. I believe that you would have consented, 
and we might have been happy. Alas! it is now 
too late! There is only the bitterness of regret 
left to me! 

“I do not know why I have written this 
letter. It can avail nothing. It may give you 
an hour of sadness. But I know that you will 
not be angry. You have not forgotten the past. 
It is as deeply engraven upon your memory as 
on mine. No matter what triumphs await you 
—what wealth and distinction may be at your 
command—often and often you will think of 
our summer dream, aud sigh for the beautiful 
season which can never return.” 

I sealed and sent off the letter, and, feeling 
in capital spirits, after my effort in the heavy 
romantic line, went out and spent a very plea¬ 
sant day. 

A fortnight passed—I don’t suppose I had 
once remembered the fact of Kate Brennan’s 
existence during that time—when, one morn¬ 
ing, the servant brought me a letter, directed 
in a hand which I did not recognize. 

You can imagine my feelings when I broke 
the seal and read the epistle. 

“Your letter is lying before me—your dear, 
sweet letter, which I have read again and again 
until every line is indelibly impressed upon my 
mind. 

“Angry with you? Was I ever that, Harry? 
No, no, you know me too well even to sup¬ 
pose it! 

“When I first read your letter, I closed my 
eyes and gave myself up to the recollections 
which came crowding about. I lived over that 
beautiful summer, as I had so often done in my 
dreams, and roused myself by a burst of pas¬ 
sionate weeping and prayers of hearty thank¬ 
fulness that it was not yet too late to remedy 
the past, which you believed swept forever from 
our reach. 

“My friend, I am not married! I can see the 
astonishment with which you read this—I oan 
hear the broken exclamation of joy which bursts 
from your lips. It is true, we have not yet 
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Wandered beyond the reach of that sweet dream < In three days I sailed for Europe. I had not 
—I am free! { one instant’s peace until the steamer was out 

“Your mistake was a very natural one—it £ of sight of land; then a little feeling of safety 
Was the marriage of my cousin Kate which you i crept over me, and a severe fit of sea-sickness 
saw announced. I did the rest. But before sailing I could not 

“Every day I feel more the emptiness of all s even sleep. Every time the door-bell rung, I 
that makes up my life. I long to break loose s expected it was a message from her—perhaps 
from all, to find some retreat aloof from the $ herself come to claim my pledge—to renew our 
World, where I might let my heart speak, might $ dream and idyl—I have hated both words ever 
live the free, natural existence for which I was s since. 

intended. $ I could not think myself perfectly secure 

“I shall see you or hear from you soon—I ^ even with the ocean between us. I made up 
am certain of that! I had tried so hard and £ my mind to go to Egypt—the widow had a 
Bo long to forget, but it was impossible; and $ horror of monsters, so I thought the recol- 
Ihrough oil I felt that you had neither changed £ lection of the crocodiles might keep her from 
nor forgotten any more than I had done. s following me up the Nile, if she heard of my 

“Yes, come to me! I will never again allow $ journey, 
the advice of friends to stand between me and ^ I was gone all winter. I went to Greece in 
happiness. I will wear no more golden fetters, s tho spring—made all sorts of impossible voy- 
I want rest and peace, and one way of obtain- ages; and it was more than a year after when I 
ing them has suddenly opened before ine. ji found myself in Berlin. 

“You will understand this letter. You will ;> I meant to rest there. I was becoming a 
not think me unwomanly because I reveal my jj little less of a monomaniac, though I was still 
teal feelings. It is so sweet for once to throw ^ worse off than one of Dickens’ haunted men. 
off all disguise—to let my heart really speak, ;» But I had reckoned without the consent of my 
and be certain that- its language will be com- $ nightmare! One of the first persons I met was 
prehended, and meet with a return.” ^ an old acquaintance from New York. 

The letter fell from my hand. I never was j> Ho began telling me the news over a quiet 
in such a fright in my life. This was coming $ dinner, and I bad oceans of questions to de- 
to grief with a vengeance! What should I do? s mand. 

How was the matter to be settled? I quite tore $ “Did you know Kate Brennan?” I asked, 
toy hair, and it was as well that several pious £ tremblingly. 

old relatives of mine were not near, or they i “Know her? Why, Lord bless you! I saw 
would have had the trouble of altering their ^ her in Paris last week. She and her party are 
wi^a at once. t j coming on here—I expect them every day.” 

The names I called myself!," I never told s I rushed out of the room—ordered baggage 
tnyself such unpleasant truths before or since. \ and passport prepared, and away I went. 

What an ass—what a consummate booby I had $ Harris saw me just as the carriage was 
been! Satan had certainly possession of the ^ driving off. 

Voronn! To thiqlc of.o*r marrying! Why, 1^ “Are you crazy?” he asked. “Why, where 
would sooner h jtfe beei^ mated with a chame- < are you going?” 

leon! ;! “To drown myself in the North Sea!” cried 

I taught first, that is, when I was calm $ I. “Tell every one bo that you see. I shall 
enough to think, of having a notice of my mar- ^ be a cold corpse long before anybody can reach 
riage put in the papers, and then writing her s me.” 

a letter, saying that I had done it in a fit I suppose he thought that I was insane—little 

desperation—that her dear answer had come ^ I cared for that. I had once more escaped ray 
too late—there was nothing left for me now but J tormentor. 

years of unavailing repentance and remorse. I went to St. Petersburg and froze my nose— 

Then I decided that would not do, she would ^ I think that did me good. I reflected, a thing 
be sure to find out the truth and be down upon s I seldom do. I could not go on through life 
me like a torrent. There was nothing for it $ making a Flying Dutchman of myself, it was 
but flight. I must get out of the country with s quite out of the question. Perhaps I had better 
all speed; the idea of being pursued by an in- s face the enemy and try to make some terms of 
furiated widow with matrimonial designs, was $ peace. 

a calamity which I had not the courage to look s The summer found me in Switzerland, in a 
in the face. i little place where there were few English, and 
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not a single Yankee. I was quite happy there % How fervently I wished that she could be 
for a fortnight—there was a good hotel, a com- $ somebody else long enough for me to get away! 
fortable billiard-room, and nice scenery—I de- ^ At length she turned toward me again, 
cided to remain. } “Have you nothing to say to me, Ilarry?” 

I ceased to think so wholly of my fear and ? she asked, reproachfully. “Not a word after 
trouble. When a man begins to feel a sense of s this long separation?” 

security creeping over him in regard to some $ “Oh! dear, yes!” I said; but, in my confu- 

long threatened ill, let him be certain that the $ sion, the only idea that would suggest itself was 
storm is ready to burst already. s the brilliant one, “Don’t you think it is most 

I had gone out to walk one day beyond the $ dinner time?” 
town. There was the most romantic spot im-$ “Dinner!” she said. “At a moment like this 
aginable, and so few visitors that it was a s he can talk to me of dinner! But I will not 
favorite haunt of mine. $ wrong you by a reproach—you do this to hide 

I had seated my?elf on a rock overlooking ^ your feeling 9 —you are fearful of giving way. 
the turret, and was comfortably smoking and s I shall not misuuderstand you, Harry—yon 
watching the water, when I was roused by $ ought to know me better than to think that.” 

bearing my name pronounced. $ “Oh! yes—yes-” 

I looked up — there she stood, prettier, j 1 could get nothing more out. I could only 

wickeder-looking than ever—Kate Brennan ^ stand staring stupidly from side to side, won- 

had found me at last. ^ dering if I had reached the culminating point 

I sat and stared at her with a vague longing j of my destiny—if there was nothing left me but 
to escape; but unable to contrive any means, ^ to plunge into a Swiss cataract—make a great 
except by tumbling backward into the cascade, s deal of trouble to the people at the hotel, and 
Finally she began to laugh. ^ un interesting paragraph in Galignani, headed, 

“ Don’t you think you had better surrender?” $ “ Done to death by a widow!” 
she asked. “Suppose you get up and say, How \ Oh! shade of Samuel Weller, the elder, how 
do you do?” \ vividly your terse and admirable advice to your 

1 managed to rise, held out my hand, and J offspring came into my mind at that dreadful 
tried to stammer out some phrases of greeting, jj moment ! 

She held my fingers firmly in her own; a* At length she broke the silence, 
quick change came over her face, red and re- s “Harry!” 

proachful. $ She made a movement as if to take my hand. 

“At last!” she said; “I have found you at t; I put it behind my back. If she did drag me 
last! Have you been searching for me, Harry?” % away a victim, it should be by force. I could 
“I have been about a good deal,” I answered, $ not weakly yield, or take a step to meet the 
vaguely. ^ dreadful fate which had overtaken me at such 

“You look worn and ill! Dear me, there are s an unexpected moment 
actually crows’ feet under your eyes.” $ Just then the sound of voices reached me, and 

I only wondered that I was not a mass of ^a couple of gentlemen and ladies rounded the '* * 

wrinkles, oi\«*living skeleton, after all that I > point of rock. They rushed up to Kate and 
bad endured; but I held my peace. j; began tnlking eagerly. She took the arm of a 

“You have suffered,” she went on. \ fine-looking man and led him directly up to me. 

“I have indeed,” I groaned. $ “Mr. Noble, let me introduce my husband, 

“Poor Harry!” and her voice quiver. “But ^ Mr. Dashford, to you. Charles, you have often 
you need suffer no longer. We meet at last.” ^ heard me talk of my old friend Harry Noble.” 
“Yes—at last.’* $ “Often, and I am most happy to meet him.” 

“The time has seemed long to you?” ^ The others were introduced. I saw by their 

I remembered my endless journies—my frozen s faces that they knew the whole story. There 
nose, and I shuddered as I answered, ^ was no help. Knte took tny arm and marohed 

“Very, very long.” ^ me off toward the hotel. 

She repeated the words slowly. Suddenly she s Suddenly she began to laugh, 

began to shake—she hid her face in her shawl— $ “I can’t help it—it’s such a delicious joke! 

•he was evidently sobbing hysterically. sOh! you ridiculous man! Why. I answered 

-//Oh, don’t cry!” I exclaimed, I could stand s your letter out of fun. I was engaged as long 
£aything better than that. $ ago as that summer we were at the Spring*. 

“One moment,” she gasped; “one moment, ' Bob Thompson told nm what a fright I gavo 
and I shall be myself again.” I you. Oh, dear me! I think 1 shall die!” 
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I made the best of a very bad affair—stood j I registered a vow that I would never forget 
the quizzing of the whole party for & couple of j her counsel and went my way, a subdued, but 
days, and then took my leave. I very much wiser man; and from that day I 

“Gtfod-by,” said Kate, “don’t bear malice; \ have never written a letter to any human being 
but—be very careful how you tempt another j that might not be read without detriment to me 
widow, she may not let you off so easily.” I in a court of justice. 


CONTRARIETY. 

BY N. F. GARTER. 


••I will be rich,” a young man cried— 

“ My highest aim is this! 

To me the stream of time shall guide 
Its wealth of golden bliss I 

“For this the world shall learn ray name, 
And praise the vast estate, 

Till kings and princes joy to claim 
Mo oue among the great.” 

“I will be good,” another said, 

“And love my fcllnw-men; 

On them would I rich blowings shed, 

As dew on hill and glon 1 

“And If the world shall ever raise 
A tribute to my name— 

Te Thee, my God, shall he the praise, 

No honor "here I claim!” 

The one made shining gold his God, 
Burned incenso at iU shrine— 

Toiled hard at homo, toiled hard abroad, 
To pour it votive wiu«! 

The good ships went, the good ships came, 
And brought him golden ores; 

The tempest's wrath, the lightning’s flame 
Increased Ills hoardod stores. 

He grow the richest of tho rich, 

Yet poorest of the poor; 

He carved a gilded temple niche, 

But could not peace ensure. 

From lip to lip bis titles ran. 

But failed to bloss his soul; 


The idol crowded out the man, 

And left him but the goal. 

None ever came to him for love. 

None for a crust of bread; 

His presence chilled like clouds Above, 
Sanshino returned when dead. 

The other, blessings on his namo! 

Lived as the good should live; 

For good deeds won the noblest fame 
The human heart can give. 

Along the narrow way he ran, 

Its toils and joys to share; 

He lived for God, he lived for man, 

Made life a living prayer. 

His riches was the wealth of love, 

Which yearns to soothe distress; 

And, looking to the hills above, 

He won the power to bless. 

The sick and poor rejoiced in him 
As in their dearest friend; 

Where ears were deaf, and eyes were dim. 
Hearts blessed him to the end 

He lived to love, to tench, to guido>~ 

Ho meekly bore his cross; 

The world was loser when he died, 

And sadly mourned its loss. 

Live not for Mammon, young and old. 
Crave not its praise or blame; 

Be rich in goodness, not !q gold, 

And win oternal fame I 


INVOCATION TO MAY. 


BY W. 8. OAPFNEY. 


On! hasten, month of flowers, <> 

Queen of tho cycled year— < 

Come in thy smiling beauty, ^ 

Our dormant hearts to cheer! ^ 

Thou germ of Spring-time pleasures, ^ 

Cancel our Winter woes; ' 

Give life unto the lily. s 

And perfume to the rose! | 

Oh! hasten, month of flowers, £ 

Come with thy rosy face— > 

Come in thy bright-hued mantle < 

And perfect maiden grace! 5 

Thy smile will wake the blossoms $ 

And songsters into birth; < 

Thy juvenescent foot-steps \ 

Will gladden all the earth ! £ 


Oh! hasten, month of flowers, 
Como in thy youthful bloom; 
Fill boudoirs and fill gardens 
With exquisite perfume! 
April is fast retreating 
From face of mother oarth. 
Knowing his rosy sister 
Is springing into birth. 

Oh! hasten, month of flowers, 
Queen of the cycled year— 
Of nil thy kindled sisters 
We sadly miss thee here I 
Come in thy iridescence. 

With Flora by the way; 
Corhe in thy painted tableaux, 
Delectable, sweet May! 
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"MARIAN'S CHOICE.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 

•‘Marian, my dear, you are boring me dread- \ lips, and snatches of childish tunes, that I used 


fblly with your music, though I suppose you 
are not aware of it. As if this rainy afternoon 
were not enough to try one’s temper, without 
hearing the seven penitential psalms chanted 
down stairs. Have the goodness to go away 
somewhere, and leave me alone, and I’ll go to 
bed.” 

“Certainly, aunty; I didn’t know I was dis¬ 
turbing you. Anywhere you wish.” 

“Of course you have forgotten that we were 
engaged to Mrs. Melville this evening?” 

“But I thought the rain would prevent.” 

“So it must. A regular down-pour like this, 
no lady would think of receiving her friends on 
such an evening. But you look quite delighted.” 

“I am glad, aunt Jane,” I confessed. “One 
night in a week does not seem too much for 
rest and quiet, and I feel quite tired after Mrs. 
Pray’s ball. Besides, it is so pleasant to have 
a little time to one’s self, and I really like a 
rainy evening at home.” 

“Oh! yes, you young ladies with ‘resources 
of your own’ who can read, and write, and sew, 
find it all very well, but I must say I prefer a 
liule excitement;” and my aunt Pierson, who, 
at sixty, was as fond of society as a girl of six¬ 
teen, sank back in her chair with a discontented 
sigh, and was soon asleep over her dressing- 
room fire. 

I walked from window to window trying to 
get a view of the sea, whose mournful roar 
could be distinguished by a practiced ear, above 
all the noise and tumult of the greal city, and 
which, lashed by fierce winds to-night, and torn 
by jagged shafts of lightning, threatened by 
angry thunder, rolling away over its vast green 
wastes, was a sight my coast-born eyes longed 
for in vain. In fancy I could see the shrieking 
gulls, dipping their wide wings in the troubled 
waters; the long stretch of billows hurrying up 
to break upon the shore; the seething and whirl¬ 
ing abysses between—the white crests of foam 
above them; the sharp shingly sands over which 
they broke and fled, leaving a wealth of rare 
sea-weeds, and strange shells to shine, wet and 
brilliant, when the sunny morning broke, and 
the storm was past. I began to grow lonely 
and restless, wild sea-songs came rising to my 


s to think kept time to its cadence, haunted my 
l ear. Furthermore, aunt Pierson woke, and, 
$ finding me still pressing my forehead against 
v the glass, and murmuring the forbidden melo- 
s dies, was pleased to be pettish, and rang for her 
ij maid to put her to bed. 

s I slipped down stairs, as the girl came in, 
j and, wrapped in my water-proof cloak, and 

> fortified against the flood with a large umbrella 
^ and a pair of India-rubber boots, quietly left 
$ the house and went out in the rain. The day 
$ had been dreary enough in that grand prison, 
s I wanted someting cheerful to end it. I knew 
^ of a little haven of light and peace, not many 
\ streets off, and yet quite away from the fashion- 
^ able quarter, and as much out of reach of the 
J world that inhabited it as Chinese Tartary or 
ij the Mountains of the Moon. In a certain quiet, 
\ isolated place, stood a row of neat brick houses, 
% shaded by the greenest trees, approached by 
jj the whitest steps, with the tastiest of curtains, 
$ the most modest of pearl-colored blinds, the 
ij brightest of silver bell-knobs and door-plates; 
^ and in one of these lived my sister Sophie, who 
$ had been summarily scratched out of aunt Pier- 
j> son’s will, and banished from the society of her 
ij fashionable friends, when she chose to marry a 
s poor young man who did business as junior 

> partner in a dry-goods house down town, and 
^ whose limited means enabled him only to rent 
ji this humble residence. Yet George was a hand- 
ij some, manly fellow, and Sophie was justified in 
ji loving him with all her heart, and in writing to 
$ me—away at school when the sacrifice was con- 
j: summated—that she had preferred “love in a 
< cot with water and a crust,” to her share of 
$ aunt Pierson’s legacy and the brilliant pros- 
j; pccts it opened, and had thereby secured to me 
s the dearest and best of brothers, and a home, 
$ however humble, to which I should be always 
^ welcome as a queen. So indeed I found both, 
s whenever, as in the present case, I could slip 
$ away from my gayer lot to seek them. 

\ It was hardly dark, but already the lamps 
\ were lighted, and reflected the wet, glistening 
J streets, quite silent and deserted, except for a 
\ few wayfarers plashing through the rnin toward 
$ home, and the inevitable policemen in oil-cloth 
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capes, who had begun their nightly patrol. < You will have quite forgotten how to knit, and 
Hurrying past these worthies quite unnoticed, ^ it’s very near the heel.” 

I gained at last the haven to which I was ^ “Just as little, Sophie dear, as I have for- 
bound, and rejoiced in the .homelike light that $ gotten the butter-cups and dandelions in the 
shone from its kindly windows. s field, or the sea-weed on the shore, or the hap- 

A rosy faced Irish girl, the sole attendant, v piest days of my life when we were children 
opened the door, and I heard my sister up stairs $ down in J-” 

soothing her factious eldest, Master Benny, into i; “Do you really remember them as such?” 
his nightly slumbers. His fat fists were firmly s said she, earnestly. “I thought your happiest 
clenched in defiance; his flossy curls were turn- $ days were only just come, I hear so much of 
bled with the strength of his resistance; his $ your dissipations and pleasures.” 
round black eyes were wide and wakeful; there $ “From whom?” I demanded, 
was very little prospect, apparently, of his $ “From Bentley Archer,” she answered, besi- 
yielding to the softening influences of Dr. $ tatingly. “ He meets you in society, sometimes. 
Watts’ cradle hymn as sung by Sophie, who s you know. He is the only person that lever 
considered it infallible; and when I appeared ;> see now who goes in aunt Pierson’s circle: he 
unexpectedly upon the scene, and the rebel > describes you a9 gay, admired, and flattered.” 
gave me a shout of welcome, she stopped in \ “Yet I wish it were all over, Sophie. I am 
despair, and turned him over to me for the $ not a romantic young Miss, as you are aware; 
game of romps that followed. $ one gets over such nonsense at my age, and 

Half an hour later he succumbed, lulled by ^ among my associations; but I would give up all 
the patter of the rain against the windows, and ^ my gayeties and triumphs, as you call them, 
by the promise of being wakened when papa ^ for such a home as this.” 

camo home, and, loosening his white arms from ^ “I knew it! I was sure of it!” she clapped 
my neck, I laid him softly in his little bed and J. her hands exultingly. “I thought aunt Pier- 
crept down stairs. Sophie was in the parlor, $ son could not quite spoil you with all her money 
which was also the sitting-room and the dining- ^ and her French elegance. My little sister is 
saloon upon occasion, a little light stand was \ the same after all these years of fashionable 
set there now for George’s supper; the grate l training.” 

glowed clear and warm, the center-table was s “Not quite the same,” I answered, smiling, 
drawn before it, covered with books and papers, \ “I like the elegances and the comforts, dear; 
and Sophie’s pretty, matronly work-basket, \ I enjoy tho luxuries of life at aunt Pierson’s; I 
laden, as usual, with-articles of children’s wear. ^ have learned to dread labor and to fear care, to 
She herself was flitting about the room, draw- $ love beautiful surroundings and tasteful acces- 
ing tho blinds, dropping the curtains, setting \ sories; lam contaminated by the atmosphere of 
a few blossoming plants in better relief on l that Castle of Indolence: don’t think otherwise; 
the flower-stand, wheeling a curtain arm-chair \ but it is not, and never will be, home to me.” 
closer into the circle of light and warmth, ad- 5; “Then why don’t you marry and have a 
ding a few touches to the tempting array on house of your own? You have had plenty 
the tray; the quietest, the busiest, the happiest \ offered to your acceptance, I am sure.” 
housekeeper, I am very sure, that ever light- i; “Yes, we have had our chnnces. Ten years 
ened the labors of an only Bridget with her $ ago I wore white camellias in my hair, and went 
white hands, and toiled for husband, home, and $ to my first party. True, five years of school 
children, with a sweet temper and a thankful £ life followed, but I have still been five years in 
heart. Her face at least bore this record, when < society, and it docs not take so long to learn it 
she came at last and sat down by the overflow- ^ all. The dancing, and the dressing, the talk¬ 
ing work-basket, and began to labor at the j; ing, and the acting, it is like going to the same 
mighty pile it contained, humming softly the s old theatre, night after night, and recognizing 
eld tunes she never found time to play, with J the same unvarying old stock company, through 
her contented heart keeping time to the motion ^ all their disguises and changes. I am weary of 
of her busy Angers and the music of her lips, s of it, Sophie, and I envy you your real and 
“And now,” said I, drawing my favorite ij simple life.” 

“rooker” into the corner, and taking Benny’s £ “What a confession from the beautiful and 
little lamb’s-wool stocking from her fingers, ■» brilliant Miss West!” 

“we’ll have a happy evening.” $ “You were Miss West, too, and far prettier 

“But T am afraid to trust you with my baby’s j: than I, yet you must have felt the same and 
000 k, Marian; you, such a belle aud beauty! ' tired of your station before you left it.” 
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“So you contemplate following my example? j; every matron in society counts on her fingers, 
You are a ‘person about to marry?’ ” ^ ns she warns her daughters against them? Not 

“No; only tossing on a sea of irresolution, $ that the temptation is very strong, and they 
impatience, and revolt—drifting perhaps toward v perfectly understand that all the interest you 
that port where we all anchor at last. Yet not ij choose to display is at your own peril, not 
like you, Sophie dear, to find a haven of rest $ theirs. They don’t expect us to care for them 
and peace. My fate must be different. I love J while there is ‘higher game,’ you know. So 
nobody. I respect and esteem none; there is $ Denton said to Lena May, the other evening, 
but one I fear; how can I be like you? There $ ‘Now don’t consider yourself engaged to mo at 
are no manly men now, no true, there are none s all, if Warrington asks you, Miss Lena; he’s a 
good, not one; there are no heroes, no cava- £ marrying man, you know, he’s worth dancing 
liers, no souls brave, generous, and gentle, fiery < with.’ Dreadfully impertinent, wasn’t it? and 
and faithful, worthy aud wise, to whom we can s he would never have dared to say it to any one 
render allegiance without shame, or fear, or $ but her; but oh, so true!” 
distrust. If a more knightly, more manly race s “Poor child! I wish you were out of it all.” 
ever existed, they have all gone now. No, I see s “And therefore you must not blame me if I 
the protest on your lips—there is but one left $ should change the scene to a house of my own, 
and that is George!” s where I can do as I please, at least, aud not bo 

“Aunt Pierson told me Percy Dutton had n dragged about by aunt Pierson to shows I hate, 
proposed for you.” Sj but be at liberty to consult my own tastes. If 

“Yes, thanks to her, we have had two ‘offers’ ^ Warrington is not musical, his instruments 
in spite of the dreadful dearth of such things s shall be; if he is not entertaining, he can buy 
this seasou, and one was Percy Dutton; but I S books that are; if he is not pleasant, I can 
■cannot marry a simpleton like that, even for J choose my own society; for the rest, he cannot 
the Bake of his great establishment. My aunt J greatly interfere with my comforts or pleasures; 
was very angry \Hien she knew it, but she has $ he cannot burn his beautiful pictures, or melt 
since been appeased. Harry Warrington has v clown his family silver, or break his mother’s 
paid me some attention, and we have compro- s costly old china, or destroy his tasteful house, 
mised on him. If he should propose, I don’t \ or rob mo of any of the luxuries his position 
know.” ^ and income secure. For the rest, wo can man- 

“Oh! Marian, you will not marry him!” J ago very comfortably together, I think.” 

“I think it very likely that I shall. He is \ “And what of the rainy evenings?” 
considered the most desirable match in town, J The words were hardly spoken before the 
and I don’t see any reason for doubting it. If \ outer door opened with a latch-key, and George 
we can’t be happy, let us be mercenary. Why ij was heard shaking the rain-drops from his wet 
should I refuse the prize in the lottery when it j shawl in the vestibule. She went to meet him— 


falls into my hand?” 


a little observance which, though six years mar- 


‘ You can never be happy with your husband, 5; ried, they hnd not yet forgotten—and presently 
darling, if you don’t love him.” <; they entered together, and my brother-in-law 

“But I can do very nicely without. With a j* gave me an affectionate welcome, and a brotherly 
good position, a good name, and a good for- ^ kiss. He was fresh from walking in the rain, 
tune, one can be quite comfortable in this s happy to be at home again, glad to be done with 
wicked world, with no flavoring of sentiment £ the tiresome duties of the day, and, happiest of 
at all. And think of his handsome country ^ all it was easy to see, in being with Sophie. He 
house, of his beautiful bays, of his pictures—^ sat down at the little table so neatly laid with 
that lovely Madonna especially, for which alone s its pure damask and modest tca-scrvice, with 
I could almost marry him!” ij o very limited display of silver, and heartily 

“Dear Marian, you could not speak so if you £ relished the delicate meal with which his wife 
bad ever loved any one.” s served him, smiling over the little urn. The 

“But I have not, and never can, in the very $ scene and Sophie’s simple question had sunk 
nature of things. Why is it, Sophie, that in J deep into my heart. I ceased to see the visions 
the set we call ours, only the ugly, the stupid, of wealth and luxury that had occupied me but 
the old, or the bad, are endowed by fortune or ij a few moments before, and I envied rather 
by Providence with all these charming things; $ Sophie’s sweet content, and the calm happiness 
.while the really deserving and interesting are J that looked from George’s blue eyes. Only 
the poor young men, with ‘ineligible’ marked ^ mutual love and trust could bring, and money 
on their very foreheads, and whose incomes i could not buy, or wealth procure the truest 
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•harm of home. They were handsome and re¬ 
fined, toil did not degrade, nor care oppress 
them, (heir hearts were safely anchored and at 
rest, and love was the charm that made all bur¬ 
dens light. Before I was tired of looking at 
the pretty picture, or had begun to analyze the 
uneasy pain it gave me, it vanished; George 
assumed his slippers and took his p?per, his 
wife her work, and I, sunk in my arm-chair, 
thoughtfully surveyed them while 1 knitted with 
flying fingers. 

There came a ring at the bell, which nobody 
minded, and a bustle in tho hall, which we at¬ 
tributed to an errand-boy bringing homo a 
bundle; for George laughingly declared it was 
too wet a night for bores to be abroad, they 
mostly affecting dry seasons and latitudes. But 
I thought differently, when, the door being 
opened, Bentley Archer came in and was wel¬ 
comed like a brother. 

He was a tall man, dark and thin, not more 
than one and thirty, but with some early gray 
in his dark hair, and some early wrinkles in 
his thoughtful face, abstracted and reserved in 
his greeting, careless in his dress, but with that 
indescribable air of gentleman, which redeemed 
the negligences of his toilet, and the eccentrici¬ 
ties of his manner. A gentleman, indeed, he 
was, by birth and blood, by bearing, by habit 
and by education, with a passport to society of 
which he had but rarely, till of late, availed 
himself in his undoubted talents, an old name, 
and a good family, no longer rich, or powerful, 
but too lately both, to be wholly forgotten even 
in the annihilating waves of our republican so¬ 
ciety. Born to a secure position here, he was 
perfectly neglectful of its claims, and seemed 
chiefly to seek it for the sake of the amusement 
it afforded him as a student of human nature, and 
in this pursuit lay the groundwork of my aver¬ 
sion and antipathy to him. For many months 
I had resented the quiet surveillance that seemed 
to select me, as a favorable specimen of my tribe, 
for study and observation, and had grown rest¬ 
less under the searching gaze, keen, critical, 
analytic, to which I was subjected. It made me 
vaguely uncomfortable and embarrassed. I was 
always nervously conscious of his presence and 
regards, and found myself involuntarily testing 
my words and actions by the standard of this 
cold criticism, and referring constantly to the 
Sphynx-like face, wherein I rend a judgment 
so different from that of the gay crowd, who 
surrounded mo with attentions and flatteries 
that were neutralized by a glance at the dark 
and silent oracle who watched over me like a 
fate. 


There must have been in me something pecu¬ 
liarly and remarkably wrong that thus drew his 
unfavorable notice, and many times I feund 
myself wondering what it might be. In my 
dress, which, the more tasteful and complete it 
seemed, the darker and sterner grew his re¬ 
proving gaze—or in my manner, which was 
sometimes vexed into feverish excitement un¬ 
der his sarcastic scrutiny—or in my looks and 
daily life—for I am sure that he closely scanned 
both with those exhaustive and dissective eyes. 

I disliked him heartily, and with as good reason 
as, perhaps, may have the luckless victims of a 
naturalist’s ardor, as, penned in bottles, or im¬ 
paled on pins, they whiz in useless indignation 
under his microscopic scrutiny, or as a sensi¬ 
tive subject in a hospital may feel beneath the 
incisive knives and eyes of the calm professor 
who is demonstrating anatomy to a dozen curi¬ 
ous pupils at his expense. 

I suppose these reminiscences were reflected 
in the expression with which I looked up as he 
entered, and hi9 face, usually so dark and in- 
scrtitable, for once was eloquent enough. If he * 
had found a zebra domiciled in his law-office, or 
a bird of paradise among his briefs, I suppose 
he might have bestowed upon it some such look 
of incredulity, astonishment, and dismay as 
that with which be favored mq, sitting in my 
own sister’s parlor. His glance included my 
dress, plain, high, and close-fitting, my little 
linen collar and plainly-braided hair, and. I am 
sure, noted even the knitting-work in my fin¬ 
gers, and the kitten in my lap. I knew that I 
did not look well under this presentment; but 
I was far too indifferent to his admiration, or 
too well accustomed to his disapproval, to be 
hopeful of altering it, or to care for unbecom¬ 
ing accessories, and, feeling that I had him novr 
on my native heather, in a circle hi9 good or 
ill opinion could not affect, returned his look 
of surprise and embarrassment with a glance 
of haughty defiance, at which he almost smiled. 

But it was difficult to be cold and formal in 
that warm and genial atmosphere, under the 
influence of George’s kind cordiality, and So¬ 
phie’s gentle friendliness, which harmonized 
discordant elements and made us a very plea- 
J sant party. At first the two gentlemen plunged 
i; into politics, and discussed parties and prin- 
t ciples, whose very names sounded mysteriously 
J in our unaccustomed ears, while our busy nee- 
i dies flew by fire and by lamp-light, and we sat 
; in submissive silence, or in an undertone, con- 
S suited together over little domestic interests 
s pertaining to “baby” and “Benny,” the Lares 
\ and Penates of the house. Presently these per- 
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sonages, awakened, I suppose, by the arrival, , 
were audible above. Mamma went up imme¬ 
diately, and, on hearing the voioe of the guest 
below, his namesake insisted on being brought 
down stairs. 

Mr. Archer was fond of children—it was the 
one accessible point in his otherwise cold and 
cynical character—and he possessed unbounded 
popularity among a circle of acquaintances, 
whose heads did not reach to his knee. Not 
only in wealthy houses, where he was a good 
genius, in the matter of toys and confectionery, 
and a modern St. Nicholas at Christmas time, 
but he would pause, in his rapid walk, to pat 
the head or fill the hands of a baby mendicant 
as readily as be touched the costly lace cap and 
dimpled fingers of a befrilled and bejeweled 
infant paraded by a French bonne; and 1 have 
seen him turn aside from the crowded thorough¬ 
fare, to soothe the grief of some lost and wan¬ 
dering child, alone among a thousand hurrying 
people. He was known to the crossing-sweepers, 
and net unmindful of the tangled curls of the 
Irish children in the alleys, whose bright eyes 
shone through the dirty obscurity of their faces 
like suns through a cloud at his coming; and had 
amassed, in bis office, kindling-wood enough for 
an incendiary, exhaustless supplies of matches, 
and a st<fre of unwholesome fruit, brought there 
by small venders, whose little feet could hardly 
climb the weary stairs. For these there was 
always a warm corner by his fire, on rainy and 
frosty days, a luncheon for the hungry, or a 
penny to buy it with; and more than one home¬ 
less little beggar has found a night's lodging in 
its sanctuary, malgre all risks of juvenile pil¬ 
ferers and thieves. There must have been some 
benevolence in that man’s heart, some human 
kindness in his nature, below that stern and 
self-concentrated surface. Let me do him full 
justice in the telling, for such qualities are rare 
in t • is hard city, where these jewels of hu¬ 
manity are worn away by attrition, and, in the 
day when Christ shall make them up, are lost 
and cannot be found. 

Master Benny eame down jubilant, in a long 
night-gown, whose trailing folds embarrassed 
his chubby feet and disturbed his stately walk, 
and had a long and cheerful interview with his 
solemn namesake. It was pleasant to see Mr. 
Archer's face soften in this genial atmosphere. 
He looked almost handsome, almost happy, in 
the company of his ehildish friend and the sweet 
influences of the place. I could not help watch¬ 
ing him—as he bad so often watched me—with 
keen, inquiring eyes, to detect, under this un¬ 
accustomed bonhommU , the latent scorn and 


satire, which I believed formed his character. 
But nothing so repellant appeared, and he 
seemed unconscious of my observation, till 
the child, accepting the invitation of my out¬ 
stretched hands, came to lay his curly head 
upon my shoulder and fell asleep in my arms. 
He looked at us both steadily a little while, and 
then spoke to Sophie. 

“Don’t you want a nurse for that child?" he 
said. “One who should cost you nothing, and 
be of some use besides?" 

“He has just such a nurse already," said 
Sophie, glancing fondly at me. “I believe he 
thinks Mariuu was made for his use and ser¬ 
vice, and to be his chief mistress of the robes. 
She makes his dresses, and he knows it. But 
why do you ask?" 

“A little girl that I know of wants a home," 
he answered. “She needs a good one, where 
there is care and love. It is an old story, Mrs. 
Simple. You would not care to hear it. A 
drunken father, a flock of miserable, mother¬ 
less children. She is handy, and wise beyond 
her years—poor little thing! She came to me, 
crying with cold, to ask for my washing. Ten 
years old, and the eldest of six!" 

“Poor baby!" said Sophie, with tears in her 
thoughtful eyes. 

“She will do for me," I said, impulsively; 
“my maid is just gone, I will take her in her 
place." 

“Fom/" he said, satirically, almost bitterly. 
“Fine ladies want fine maids to curl their hair, 
to paint their cheeks, and adjust their flouncesf 
iny little girl could do you no good, she knows 
nothing of a belle’s varieties, and they are apt 
to be rather unfeeling and hard mistresses, 1 
believe." 

“My hair will curl naturally," I answered, 
meekly, more inclined to cry than to be angry; 
“my cheeks will paint themselves," and indeed 
they felt burning red under bis rudeness. “I 
promise to demand no such services from my 
maid; 1 will dye my own wig and find my own 
false teeth unassisted. I would try to be pa- 
! tient and kind. 1 think she would be happy 
\ with me." 

j “I think 8e toe," said Sophie, with a kiss, as 
; she stroked back my hair, and Mr. Archer look- 
[ ing anxiously at us both, seemed to feel some 
J oompunction at sight of my flushed cheeks and 
^ wet eyes. 

t “Forgive me," he hastily said, and his look 
J asked pardon more effectually than his lips. 
$ “You shall have the child, I can trust you with 
$ her;" then changed the subject and his mood. 

' The evening that followed was a very pien- 
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sat it- one, and full of mutuftl concessions. I hud 5 liation new and salutary, but conquered and 
not thought our guest could be so genial or so \ charmed by his superiority. When the storm 
pleasing, he fascinated us all. It seemed to me > was over, he took me home with silence, like a 
that in his tones, his action, his expression, lay l gentle mist, and not an icy wall, between us. 
the truest of eloquence. I no longer wondered ^ “I have to thank you for a very pleasant 
that he swayed stupid magistrates, nnd con- s evening,” he said, quietly to me, as he rang 
vinced obstinate juries by the magic of his voice $ the bell. It was the kindest speech that had 
and eyes; the acrid and repulsive rind of the s ever passed between us. I turned nnd offered 
root is not more unlike the sweet morsel at its $ him my hand without a word, he took it in a 
core, than was the manner he had dropped un $ clasp both warm and kind. Did he lift it to his 

like the nature he betrayed. Observing him Jlips? Did he press it in his own? I hardly 

thus, one saw the change reflected iu his face; v knew, for it was over, and he had hurried half- 
his eyes no longer shone with a hard, derisive $ way down the street in his rapid manner before 
light, their softened rays met mine fully, kindly, s the door closed, and I stood wondering inside, 
with a gentle, earnest look that inspired trust '< It was yet early, but a servant, sleepy with 
and confidence, and made them wonderfully :• many nights* watching, was waiting in the hall, 
beautiful. His very accents seemed turned to s nnd I went at once up the stairs with a lighter 
music from his heart to-night. It became easy $ foot, and a gayer heart than when I had de- 
to sec for what nature had intended him, to he ^ scended them. It is pleasant to feel that you 
gracious, noble, lovable, and loved; a fine and s have made a friend of an enemy, that you have 
stately growth, in whoso shelter inferior plants $ won over the jtidgc advocate to your side, that 
might thrive with sweet assurance of protection. $ you will henceforth be kindly looked upon by 
Circumstances had interfered to warp her plans; \ lenient and indulgent eyes, where you have 
a sensitive exotic suddenly transplanted into a j dreaded glances both searching and severe. It 
cold, and dark, and barren spot, must harden ^ was a little thing to muko one happy, but it 
or must die. Harsh winds of adversity battle \ followed me even into my dreams, and I won- 
wit h it, pitiless storms of Buffering beat upon $ dered long, before I fell asleep, over the pink 
it, it becomes gnarled, and hard, and stunted, ^ flush on my hand that colored its idle white- 
it learns to resist and to endure. But it will j! ness, and the rosy dawn of a new pleasure in 
never blossom or bear fruit, remaining only ' my life. 

alive, hut sad and strange, nn alien among the $ Several weeks had passed before another 
tougher, inferior growths. Yet restore to it tho s s stormy evening gave me leisure to seek my 
light, and warmth, and richness of its lost herit- $ sister’s little house and caress her little cliil- 
age, nnd see in what generous bloom, in what :j dren. I went with a heavy heart, for the new 
rich fruition the grateful plant repays your s friendship I had formed there had already 

care! | known many changes. At first it was a relief 

Something like this I fancied in looking at \ to miss the steady observation of those thought- 
this man, nnd remembering how sad nnd lonely j ful eyes; but soon I began to look to them for 
his life had been—what burdens had been laid ij approbation, for admiration, I hardly know for 
upon him—what misfortunes had overtaken him \ what, and to feel bitter and resentful if I failed 
—through what trials, through what vicissi- { to receive it. I had hoped never to stain my 
tudes ho had passed, unaided by a single kind soul with coquetry; but what was this new 
or loving influence, relinnt only on his own s feeling that impelled me both to desire and 
•tern courage and firm resolve, and, having \ dread his presence, to conceal the pleasure it 
passed tho painful ordeal, stood now a con- *■ gave me, or hide the pain of his disapprobation 
queror, but still sad and alone. In my heart I J in gayety with others? A restless fever had 
honored him with every word he spoke. I-now v taken possession of me, and I no longer under¬ 
respected and esteemed him, and feeling in his J stood myself. I knew I should meet Mr. Archer 
presence a new sense of freedom, ease, and t; there, and anxiously expected him; yet when 
pleasure, forgot the jargon of society, and dared $ he came, I was languid and silent; he was ab- 
now and again to speak as I had never known \ stracted, grave, severe. For many evenings we 
how to speak before, encouraged by the gentle- '< had not interchanged a word in the gay crowds 
ness of his replies. For the first time in my s which we met. My time waB monopolised by 
Bfe I stood faee to face with a grent mind, and $ the attentive Warrington, whose devotion was 
looked into its depths with awe, and wonder, ^ all my aunt could wish; and as others advanced, 
and delight, feeling thoroughly my own defi- $ Mr. Archer fell baek, so dark, so distant, so 
eienoies, but with a sense of shame and humi- ' unapproachable in this new phase, that it was 
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impossible to understand him. A sort of re¬ 
sentment, more painful than the old defiance, 
sprang up iu my heart against him; I was glad 
to be gay and admired, that he might see how 
others appreciated what he disapproved and 
despised—I was glad that he watched and stu¬ 
died me, that he might see hpw completely I 
was beyond the reach of his liking or dislike, 
and how thoroughly I ignored tho sort of sur¬ 
veillance he had established over my actions. 
Yet it pleased me to think that I alone received 
his notice and regard, and was his attraction to 
these uncongenial scenes; and I tried to forget 
that ho was believing me unworthy of either, 
and daily finding more cause for his unfavor¬ 
able judgment of my character. I sat before 
him, inwardly restless and dissatisfied, out¬ 
wardly indifferent and contented, the trifling 
work in my fingers served as a good excuse for 
inattention and abstraction, and the evil mood 
gradually disappeared under Sophie's persever¬ 
ing gentleness and George’s cordial kindness. 
How could I fail to come away more peaceful 
and happy than I went, and humbled, and soft¬ 
ened even to my stern and silent companion? 

“ Dear little house,” 1 sighed, “ I wish I might 
never leave it.” 

‘•Yes,” said Mr. Archer, breaking in upon 
my reverio with cold, deliberate sarcasm, “for 
a season and for a retreat, how nice! To re¬ 
cuperate your exhausted energies, to restore 
your paling roses, to smooth your brow of the 
wrinkles, your mind of the cares they gather 
in the gay hurry of the world, how sweet and 
how appropriate! What do you know of tho 
sacrifices and cares of a narrow income, and a 
litile house, you whose lace dress touched my 
cheek last night as you whirled past me in 
Warrington’s arms, you whose sparkling orna¬ 
ments dazzled my aching eyes, whose costly 
exotic flowers were scattered, unheeded, at my 
feet with a royal indifference, and who to-night, 
pale and plain, and patient as a nun, sigh for 
the conventional repose of the world we have 
left, and sweetly bewail the vanities of the one 
to which we are going, till you almost deceive 
yourself and me!” 

He paused a moment for an answer, which I 
was too bewildered and astonished to give, and 
hurried on again; the words rushed to his lips 
fast, fiery, impetuous; they fell upon my ears 
like a scathing judgment. I was in a mood 
humbled, softened, and penitent, and a child 
might have chidden or led me. I did not check 
or retort upon him, I only wondered at the bit¬ 
terness and passion of his reproaches, I was 
only saddened by tho biting sarcasm of his 


> strictures. I received in sileuce the judgment 
$ that had long been gathering, I submissively 

heard recounted the list of my faults and fol- 

< lies, my vanity, my coquetry, my pride, my 

> extravagance, my careless and thoughtless in- 
* difference to the feelings of others, my haughty, 
s self-sufficing nature, my cold reserve, my urro- 
$ guuce, my presumption, and my disdain. With 
s patience I bore these accusations, with patience 
s I replied, my voice faltered, my lips trembled, 
$ the tears sprang thickly to my eyes, but I 
\ pressed them back, I would not let him see me 
$ weep—perhaps he guessed my self-restraint, 
^ for he continued in a milder strain, yet with a 
s marked and personal bitterness that I could 
s not understand. To otheYs, I might have been 
^ as wayward, unjust, and cruel, as be said; to 
^ him—never. Whatever past injustice or un- 
^ kindness lay between us was not on my side, 
s but his; of late I had had for him only too 
\ high a value, only too kind an esteem. lie 
^ proceeded to dissect my motives, to analyze my 
\ character. I made no defence, and attempted no 
s answer; only when we paused on the threshold 
! of my aunt’s house, I turned and said, 

< “You have been cruelly unjust nnd unkind, 

< Mr. Archer, nnd some day you will be sorry. 

^ You would not like to be judged as you have 
^judged me.” 

\ “I spoke for your good,” he answered, a 
$ little shaken; lingered a moment, and then 
j: passed hastily down the street. 

^ Long afterward, when I sat reviewing this 
\ strange scene, as I had been too confused and 
$ bewildered to do while it lasted, recalling his 
I; looks, his words, his tones, his unreasonable 

bitterness nnd causeless anger, a light broke 
$ upon me that made the burden of these re- 
jl proaches easy to bear; a secret thought that 

> changed them from a pnin to a pleasure; a 
5; sweet assurance made my heart lighter than 
s since our acquaintance began. Love wears 
$ many shapes; wayward, capricious, and unjust, 

^ he is Love still and a god, and is welcomed with 
s the honors due to divinity. Besides, I fear 
i; there is something cowardly in the nature of 
$ women, that makes them defer better to the 
s main de fer than the gant de velours. Some of 
^ our admirers call us angels, and are astonished 
$ to see us soar on fancied wings beyond their 
preach; but those to whom it is given to oom- 
$ prebend and rate us truly, with a look of de- 
^ served reproach, a word of calm command, with 
s a just reproof, or a stern action, win our hearts 
$ more than-with a deluge of flattery or a liba- 
$• tion of praise, and bring us to our proper level 
1 as only the Queens Consort of mankind. 
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However it be, when next I met my stern } repulsive in this state of living. But these 
mentor, no sting of resentment or malice testi- s accents were not worse to endure than the 
fied to the severe reprimand I had received, no $ fashionably languid drawl, the spiteful sar- 
word of apology or reproach passed between 5; casm of “society,” and one who had learned 
us. In his eyes I read regret and tenderness, $ to tolerate the faults and follies, the crimes and 
and a new, delightful hope. In mine he must ^ vices of the well-taught and well-conditioned, 
have found, I suppose, a silent pardon; for the J might easily pardon lesser frailties than theirs, 
subject was never renewed from that time, s and, dropping out of sight the failings and 
Henceforth there was a bond between us, which $ short-comings of these poor creatures, think 
I can never understand or explain; but I know } more and longer of their poverty and pain, of 
that, if then some wave of chance had thrown J their c<dd, their hunger, their sickness, their 
us forever apart, his influence would have con- ^ real suffering and actual distress. I learned to 
tinued fo control me all my life. s do this, not soon or readily, but gradually, and. 

That was a triumphal winter, and I was never \ in a long time, accomplished some real and prac- 
so happy, so gay, or so admired as during its i; tical good, and begnn to be received, in my visits, 
progress. My aunt was delighted with my in- ^ uot as an angel of mercy, but as a faithful and 
creased success. She had feared that my fail- s well-intentioned friend. 

ing interest in these pleasures would lead me \ It was raining and blowing hard, one after- 
to neglect and forfeit them. She did not know \ noon, when I went out on one of these errands; 
that in the tall, dark shadow, always leaning $ but these were my favorite times, when all 
beside my chair, I found my sunshine; that, J other engagements were prevented, and I could 
when I was most brilliant, and most gay, my steal the daylight for such duties, the evening 
brilliancy and gayety were inspired by a cold { for a visit to Sophie. By a tacit understand- 
and silent man, in whose impassive face I only !; ing, Bentley Archer came there too, kinder and 
- could read the fervent change, the softened s gentler with every succeeding meeting, reveal- 
look, the light that shone alone for me. ^ ing all manly, all strong, all lovable and noble 

No life, brought so near to his, could remain } traits, till I grew to reverence and admire him 
wholly vain, idle, and useless, and mine began s with my whole heart. The poor had a faithful 
to be stirred by some better and higher in- ^ friend, the oppressed a strong champion, the 
fluences than I had known before. Pity and a s wrongfully accused a firm defender in him—to 
gentle association had attached me very much s his own sex an honor, a master to mine. I had 
to my little maid. I tried faithfully to be the j; reason to know this, and I knew it. I should 
friend and mistress she needed, the compen- < see him to-night, not in society, where our eyes 
sntion she deserved for her short, hard life. ^ and thoughts were engrossed by others, and a 
Learning more of thi3, I found compassion for <; throng of gay people kept us apart, but in So¬ 
other such lives, many of which were connected s phie's little parlor, where were content and 
with her own, and went with her to the dismal ^ peace, where we could be quietly happy and 
place for which sho had no other name than s talk of many things, where my mind could be 
home. It was not a noted haunt of vice and $ filled, my heart satisfied from his, and my eyes, 
misery, only a poor abode of feeble, hopeless, ^ now well accustomed to that dark face, find it 
struggling poverty. It contained no classical s both beautiful and good. These thoughts urged 
thieves and pick-pockets, only a few wretched $ my hesitating steps, and'I left the shelter of the 
men and women, who drank for a temporary ^ threshold and went out into the street, 
oblivion of their weary life, and were penitents It was early dark and raining heavily, and 
enough afterward. To go once into this locality, $ I had a long way before nic. I was a little 
was to desire to go again; to do a single good, ^ frightened, and hurried on with flying feet, but 
was to feci the ceaseless prompting of a thousand s not so fast as some hastening on behind me, 
undone; to afford relief to one case of sorrow- $ like a pursuer—as, indeed, I fancied him—and 
ful destitution, was to take the initiatory step \ quickened my pace in vain. A large umbrella 
in a work which demands a life-time for its \ settled, like a sheltering angel, over my bonnet, 
furtherance, and eternity for its completion. } my hand was drawn under a dry sleeve—I was 
I began to seek this place often, to grow n stopped, sheltered, protected in a moment, and 
familiar to and in it. It was not pleasant to $ halted under a doorway to wait for a conch, 
listen to the whine of the sickly women, the S “How did you know I was here?” I ventured 
eomplaint of the irritable men; to touch the j to inquire. 

dirty children, and be brought into close con- $ 14 1 have been waiting for you for an hour,” 


i with all that is coarse, shocking, and t was the unsatisfactory reply. 
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“In the min?” 

“Perhaps. Next time you come ou these 
charitable errands, remember a good old pro¬ 
verb, and have some charily for me. Am I not 
worth many Mrs. O’Flahertys, and of more con¬ 
sequence than the Daniels children?” 

“How did you know?” I stammered. 

“I know of many things, Marian. I did you 
the harshest injustice onoe. Have you ever for¬ 
given me? If you can let me tell you how you 
conquered my hardness, my prejudice, let me 
tell you by what a strange power I was com¬ 
pelled to love you, even when I doubted and 
disapproved—what more than love I have felt 
for you since I was undeceived—what I feel for 
you now, my dearest, truest, and best!” 

I listened, in the darkness and silence, to 
words I shall remember all my life. I have no 
right to repeat them, and no need. They are 
an ever fresh and blessed memory to me, a 
wonder and a happiness. The seal of years of 
dumb patience was lifted from his lips—the 
bonds of a long constraint were taken from his 
nature—the chill of a life of sorrow left his 
heart. As he felt, he spoke, and his words 
rushed on rapid, impetuous, powerful, as a tor¬ 
rent long checked and stemmed throws down 
its ineffectual barriers, at last, and rushes on $ 
resistless. He did not need an answer, for my J 
hand was clinging fast to his, and that firm, s 
fond grasp was an earnest affirmation of the < 
strength that has sustained the love that has \ 
shielded me ever since. The coachman Mr. jj 
Archer had commanded to wait grew desperate, 5 
and went off without us, the omnibussea were i 
all full; so we plashed on through the storm, \ 
the happiest of streaming people, and carried S 
damp confusion into Sophie's neat ball. } 

Will it be believed that the first opposition i 
•rose from these happy persons themselves < 
living on a narrow and precarious income? \ 
Yet George, inwardly delighted, shook bis wise \ 
head, and Sophie, as in duty bound, following i 


his example, smiled radiantly while shaking 
hers. 

“How will you live?” he eagerly inquired of 
Bentley; “you had betteT leave her to Warring¬ 
ton. She oan’t buy laoe flounces with a thou¬ 
sand a year.” 

I do not buy lace flounces, and perhaps should 
be ashamed to confess that I do patronize shil¬ 
ling oalicoes. I wear no jewels but my wedding 
ring, and carry no exotic flowers, but a dancing 
baby with shining eyes and silken curls, who 
furnishes musio for the household in the ab¬ 
sence of mine. I have a little house like So¬ 
phie’s, and to this my aunt Pierson sometimes 
comes, rather more reconciled to the sacrifice 
since my husband is rapidly rising to fame 
and fortune, and my pretty children kiss away 
the artificial roses from her cheeks, and wake 
some gentle emotion in tho dormant heart 
beneath her French corsage. I think they are 
teaching her some lessons she never learned 
before; and she has ceased to *speak to me of 
Mrs. Warrington, who faded, sallow, and wrin¬ 
kled at thirty, bears few traces of the fresh 
young belle I knew, and hurries through the 
heartless life I once marked out for myself, os 
if she strove the sooner to end it. But I have 
no need to bo so weary of my husband, at leaBt 
while there is so much to reform. Ho dresses 
well now, with my fear before his eyes, and has 
his curls clipped and his whiskers trimmed to 
the fashionable standard with touching meek¬ 
ness He is stouter and straighter with our 
triple responsibility on his shoulders, and the 
sweetest sunshine of our house is in papa’s eyes 
and smile. But he is still addicted to newsboys 
and beggars, and I can never walk out with 
him without making a score of dirty acquaint¬ 
ances, and obtaining the patronizing notice of 
all the ragged match-girls and itinerant fruit- 
venders. Dear and true heart! Not many wives 
are annoyed by their husband’s too great good¬ 
ness, and my cross is lightly borne! 
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br the deep midnight hush, 

When Btars are brightly beaming, 
And whispering wind* are still, 

I woko from pleasant dreaming; 

I look into thy deep, dark eyes, 

Like stars ef midnight gleaming, 
And wake to find—alas! alas! 

That I am only dreaming I 

Tol. XX.II I.—24 


My hand is clasped in thine, * 

My soul with rapture filling, 

I hear thy low, sweet tones 
With love’s deep meaning thrilling. 
Oh, blessed hour! too qnickly fled I 
When stars of night ore beaming, 
How sad to wake and find, alas I 
That it la only dreaming! 
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41 Come, Nell, I'm bent on going into some < Here the farmer’s voice was heard, 
secluded country village for the summer!” cried ^ “Ah! boys, I’m right glad to see you! Walk 
Louisa Leighton, the “rising young authoress,” s in.” 

early one lovely morning last June. $ “Those gentlemen can’t be sons of that 

44 Oh! tired of being lionized at home, are ^ rough old man! Lou, come and peep out, will 

you?” said her friend, Nell Brown, bending to s you?” 

pull her tiny slipper up at the heel; for, if the £ “They are fine-looking youths. Maybe they 
truth must be told, Nell, though a beauty, was v are his sons. A large portion of our leading 
rather slovenly. $ men were born in the country—had farmers 

“No. But you know that I have an engage- $ for fathers, you know,” whispered Lou, tor¬ 
ment to write a serial for Peterson’s Magazine, s tively glancing upon the trio below, 
and that I have too many interruptions at home s The farmer’s greeting was answered in as 

to perform it satisfactorily.” $ kindly a spirit, and the horses were speedily 

“Of course; for everybody is anxious to pay * led round to the stable by the farmer’s son, a 
court in some way to the renowned authoress,” $ mirthful lad, of inquiring mind, and whoso 
interpolated Nell, merrily. $ name was Jim. 

“I want you to go with me into the country, ^ “Have your boarders arrived?” asked one 
and pass for the authoress, while I remain un- s of the young gentlemen, when seated in the 
molested, writing in my chamber when I please, $ parlor. 

or strolling out unnoticed.” \ 41 Ha! you rogue! Just like your father at 

“It would be capital fun!” cried Nell, clap- \ your age! Well, Will, they have. I guess 
ping her hands. “When shall we start?” $ you’ll want to stop here a spell now, hey?” 

A week later the pair found themselves en- 5: laughed the farmer, 
sconced in two pleasant rooms, a parlor and \ “Shouldn’t wonder, uncle,” laughed Will, 
sleeping-room, in a village in the interior of $ Just here the farmer’s wife, Mrs. Smollet, 
Massachusetts. \ entered. On her rubicund face there also shone 

44 How do you like the looks of things?” I a smile, 
asked Lou. !; “There, boys, I knowd jest as soon as you’d 

44 Much. Did you notice that two gentle-^ heered we were agoing to hev a live author 
men—nice-looking youths—followed the hack !• board here, you’d visit us quick enough. I 
from the cars to this very door?” :j charged Jim not to tell your folks award about 

“No, Nell. Did they? In truth, I was lost Jit, when he rode over last Sunday; but, catch 
in noticing the gorgeous blue of the sky. It $ him to keep a secret! You see I wanted ye, 
strikes me that the sky is bluer in the country s when ye did come, to come to see us, father, and 
than in the city.” s I, and Betsy Jane. Naver mind! I’m glad to 

“Maybe it is,” said Nell, with a yawn. Hear- \ see you anyway! Jim’s put yer hosses up. 
ing the sound of horses’ feet, she rushed to the s Where’s yer baggage?” 

window that commanded a view of the road, s “We haven’t any. We intend to pass to- 
when she exclaimed, “Here they are again! $ night and to-morrow morning only with you,” 
How ought I to stand to look classical, etc., % said George, the elder and more grave of the 
hey? Is this the right attitude?” >young men. 

44 Stand as you always do. Don’t go to affect- t “Sho! you don’t say!” replied Mr. Smollet, 
ing anything,” said Lou, merrily, while taking <; about to fill his pipe. 44 You’d better reconsider 
from her trunk her writing materials, and ' that 'ere, boys.” 

placing them upon the table near the window < 44 Now, that’s too bad! Hadn’t ye better let 

at which Nell stood. $ Jim go over to Grantville and get ye a change 

44 If those gentlemen are no4 dismounting!” $ of clothes, some timo to-morrow?” asked Mrs. 
gasped Nell, a moment later. 44 Do you hear $ Smollet. 

me? Dismounting at our doer!” ] 44 You are very kind, aunt; but, as we are 
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about to take a trip to the White Mountains, 
ire must decline/’ replied George. 

“Aunt,” whispered Will, “do tell me which 
is the author. I was at the depot when they 
arrived.” 

“ The one with the golden locks and blue eyes.” 

“Impossible!” said George. “She don’t look 
intellectual.” 

“1 can’t help that; she’s the one, and no mis¬ 
take. She is a frolicsome creter, too. Would 
make a nun laugh. And more—she’s awful 
careless of her clothes, tore her handsome 
check ailk gownd in gittiu’ out of the hack, 
when she needn’t a’ done it, and never cared a 
mite about it. 1 said to her, * My dear, you’ve 
tored it atoful, hevn’t ye?’ an’ she said, with a 
canning little toss of her lovely curls, *la, its 
nothing; I’m always tearing my clothes; I 
never hev a whole rag on me long at a time!’ ” 

“Don’t go to falling in love with her, Will. 
A woman that pretends to know more ’n she 
ought ter, don’t never make a profitable wife. 
Writing is above a woman’s sphere,” observed 
the farcrter. “Besides, she’s destructive.” 

“Poh! a grate deal you know what’s above 
wimmin’s sphere! I think wimmin air ekal to 
men in brain any day,” replied Mrs. Smollet. 

“So do I, aunt,” said George, with an ani¬ 
mated look. 

“Do? Then go in and win,” was the laconic 
observation of Jim, who stood leaning in the 
doorway. This caused a laugh. When it had 
subsided, Mrs. Smollet said, 

“I hope, Jim, you hevn’t been a tellin’ every¬ 
body who we’ve got to board here?” 

“I can’t say I hev. But old Marm Sykes 
means to hev a couple of verses writ for her 
tombstone, and Nancy Bell wants a new auto¬ 
graph in her album, and Peggy Lowering has 
got a bouquet to offer the authoress.” 

“Now, Jim, as though tbo ladies want to be 
troubled that way! You ort ’er be ashamed!” 
cried Mrs. Smollet. 

As for the farmer and the youths, they fell 
into a fresh fit of merriment. 

“No harm done, ma’am. I reckon the authoress 
*d jest as lives be made on as not,” replied Jim, 
who now was noticed to smother a grin after 
glancing hastily down the road. 

“Now, Jim, what air you up to?” groaned 
Mrs. Smollet. 

“Nothin’; on’y here comes Marm Sykes. 
Maybe she’s got her tombstone with her. I 
shouldn’t wonder!” 

“Gracious Peter! You varmint! ef you don’t 
deserve to be pinched! Now, that old woman 
will stay to tea, whether I ask her or not!” 


When Lon and Nell were summoned to sup¬ 
per, they found waiting, in the ample dinings 
room, George, Will, and Marm Sykes, iu addi¬ 
tion to the farmer’s family. 

“Provoking!” muttered Nell, yet flashing a 
coquettish glance at the young gentlemen, who 
were now elaborately presented to her by farmer 
Smollet in these terms: 

“Allow me to interduce Mr. William Land¬ 
seer, and his brother, George, my nephews, both 
studying law at Harvard, and fust-rate fellers, 
who’ve come a purpose to see you. Miss Louisa 
Leighton, tho celebrated author, young gentle¬ 
men.” 

Nell stifled a giggle, and, after that, managed 
with dignity to assure the youths of her plea¬ 
sure in meeting them. 

“How graceful and courteous!” thought 
George. 

“I’ll be hanged if she doesn’t beat every 
other girl of my acquaintance!” thought Will. 

As for Lou, she was very serene under the 
far less careful manner of their introduction to 
her. But then, she was a nobody, we must re¬ 
member. 

“Your sarvant, ma’am,” said Marm Sykes 
to Lou, ignoring the formality of an intro¬ 
duction. “I’ve tuk this ’ere long walk a pur- 
[ pus to git you to write a couple of varses for 
»my tombstone, which I’ve kept behind my 
S head-board for nigh upon twenty year. I 
[ never wanted to forgit that, in the midst of 
j life, we’re in the midst of death. I want ’em 
j to be teching^ and tell of all my vartoos. Mrs. 
it Smollet will tell you what I’ve been from my 
| youth up.” 

[ “You must apply to my friend,” said Lou, 
\ coldly. 

[ “La, me! I thought farmer Smollet was mis- 
\ taken, I did! You don’t mean ter sny that ’ere 
\ pink butterfly, with the yaller hair aflyin* all 
l over her head, is the writer, do ye?” said Marm 
{ Sykes, bending her spectacles upon Nell, who 
5 tried to look wise and dignified. “Wal,” turn- 
l ing to Lou again, “ef she can write the varses, 
S she may. But you look a powerful more sen¬ 
sible. Did you ever try to write? Now, it’s 
I my ’pinion you’d do a heap better ’n that line 
^ than she can.” 

s And the old woman sighed, as she turned 
^ from Lou to take a second look at Nell, who, 
* good-naturedly, promised to consider the epi- 
s taph. 

\ “I declare if I wouldn’t like yer picter V f 
jj broke out the delighted old lady, soon after, 
completely captivated. 

5 “You shall have it in ^welcome,” answered 
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Nell, bestowing a comical glance at Lou, who 
looked calm as a saint. 

“Here come the bouquet and the autograph 
book!” shouted Jim, at which the Smollet 
family sighed in concert. And soon besido 
Nell's plate lay the bouquet and the autograph 
book, while two stiff females proceeded to watch 
her critically. 

Filled with pity, George and Will devoted 
themselves to the business of making them¬ 
selves agreeable to Nell, who, glorying in flir¬ 
tations, managed to bewitch not only them, but 
Jim, who kept flitting about, behind, or before, 
as there happened to be the best chance, and 
sighing dolorously, while wishing he knew how 
to talk as well as his really brilliant and attrac¬ 
tive cousins. As for Betsy Jane, a short, thick, 
freckled, red-haired girl, Bhe mentally declared, 
with Marm Sykes, that Lou looked far more 
sensible than Nell, though it might have been 
because the latter received all the attention. 

While Nell, with a beau on each side, and Jim 
in the rear, roamed in the fragrant fields, by 
twilight and moonlight, talking of everything 
but literature, from whioh she willfully kept 
olear, Lou sat writing unmolested in her cham¬ 
ber. Marm Sykes, disgusted at having been 
deserted, left for home soon after supper. So, 
also, did the other females. 

“ Ah! how do you prosper?” asked Nell, burst¬ 
ing into the chamber about eleven o’clock. 

“Finely, thanks to you, my darling! Now 
own up, how many conquests have you made?” 

“Three, Lou; maybe four, if I can includo 
the farmer himself, who just treated me to 
strawberries and cream! Oh! what a goose 
to sit writing when you might have so much 
sport!” 

“I knew you’d get pleasure enough out of 
the matter,” said Lou, complacently, resuming 
her writing. 

“Come, aren't you about ready to think of 
sleep?” 

“Hardly. I shall write an hour longer.” 

“Indeed. You don’t expect me to sit up for 
you ?” 

“No, indeed, Nell. Let the beautful little 
authoress recruit herself for the work on the 
promised verses. Ha! ha! You didn’t think 
you’d be employed so soon!” 

“Now, Lou, all such jobs that come to me, 
you are to perform, remember. I shouldn’t 
wonder if I brought you plenty of work.” 

“No matter, if you only keep me from com¬ 
pany! Now go to bed, there’s a dear, so’s to 
gather rosy cheeks for the morrow.” 

“One word, how do you like the youths?” 


“Very well, I think on the whole.” 

“That George is quite bookish, you must 
know. Oh! didn’t I have tough work to steer 
clear of literature!” And Nell laughed at the 
recollection. “What Bort of a poet was Byron, 
Lou? George asked me how I liked him, and 
I said at kap-hazard, ‘Ho might have been a 
great deal better than he was,” and he agreed 
with me, and went into an analysis that saved 
me from talking about what I didn’t under¬ 
stand, which was very kind in him, I think.” 

Lou laughed as she said, “If you are always 
as non-committal you will get along famously.” 

The next morning Marm Sykes was on hand 
for her verses, which Nell passed her with be¬ 
coming gravity. The old lady donned her 
glasses and proceeded to read. Nell retreated 
to a corner out of sight of George nnd Will, 
who, mindful of what was progressing, sat 
smoking in the hall. 

“Wal,” said Marm Sykes, “they airbootiful, 
and I’m much obliged to ye. ’Fore you go 
home come down and take a cup of tea with 
me, and I'll treat ye to some of my beer be¬ 
sides. Maybe your marm ’ud like some yarbs? 
I can send her a heap of ’em, if she docs.” 

“You are very kind to offer the herbs, nnd 
when I write to my mother I will inquire if she 
is in need of them. As I have an engagement, 
I hope you will excuse mo now, Mrs. Sykes. 
Good-morning.” 

And Nell flew to her chamber to indulge in 
a good laugh. Happening to glance at the 
bureau, upon which were lying the autograph 
book, and now withered bouquet, she cried, 

“A plague on being a celebrity! Lou, get a 
good pen to write your name with, and then 
take out a sheet of your best Paris note-paper, 
to write verses of thanks for this miserably 
arranged bouquet!” 

“ I’ve a great mind not to!” said Lou, fretfully. 

“You see that even in the country you can 
be bored!” And Nell laughed maliciously. 

George and Will did not leave farmer Smol- 
let’s that day; and more, commissioned the 
reluctant Jim to get them “a change,” ns sug¬ 
gested by their aunt. 

“Don’t you go, Jim! You’re a goose if you 
do! Did they come, and do they stay to see 
us? Oh! no, country folks aren’t good enough 
for them!” sneered Betsy Jane, with a green 
glitter in her very black eye. 

“Dang it! I wish they hadn’t a come,” mut¬ 
tered Jim. 

“Who, the ladies?” 

“No; t’others, of course! Pm glad she came, 

I reckon I” heartily replied Jim. 
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** It* 8 your fault that the boys came, you 4 snuff-box round, she continued, “Tears tome 
know. But muoh good’ll her coming do you!” J you and George look alike, now.* Yes, and talk 
retorted Betsy Jane, who had long in imagina- $ alike, too. Hey you got a beau? Cos, if you 
tion appropriated the merry Will to herself, and ^ hevn’t, as that little butterfly can’t marry but 
had often dressed her flaming looks with an eye $ one man, she might let you hey him!” 
to his especial admiration. $ Poor Lou, suddenly aroused, scarce knew > 

Many callers filled the house that day, each $ what to do. Perceiving this, kind Nell burst 
bent on picking little Nell to pieces, while Lou £ into a laugh, in which she was joined by all 
sat swelling her manuscript in the delicious ^ present. 

quiet of her chamber. $ “Who is the one man for Mies Leighton?” 

“Why don’t you stop below?” asked Mrs. $ asked Jim. 

Smollet, as, after the evening meal, Lou was* “Not you, by no means. But Will is. You 
preparing to go to her apartments. “You look $ needn’t feel bad about it, Betsy Jane. You and 
awful pale, and need more exercise than you $ Jim’ll be better suited some day,” replied Marm 
take, 1 guess.” i* Sykes. 

Lou suddenly remembered it would not do for $ “You’re a meddlesome old thing!” muttered 
her always to keep up stairs, if she desired to > Betsy Jane. 

pass Nell off for herself. So she unwillingly^ “Catch me a-going home with you!” muttered 
decided to remain below. Later in the evening, s Jim. 

Marm Sykes, and the squire and his lady called. $ Somehow or other the pleasantness of the 
These were followed by the minister. Before $ evening was visibly broken up. One after 
she was awaro of it, the latter gentleman, pity- ' another the guests departed. Intent on her 
ing her for being passed over, completely drew s “varses,” Marm Sykes lingered, informing Lou 
her out, making her talk better than she had $ how to write them. Aftecthat matter was set- 
ever talked before. J tied, she inquired, 

“Your friend is a better conversationalist $ “Jim, ain’t you a-going home along of me?” 
than I had imagined,” said George, in an aside $ “No, marm!” was the emphatic reply, 
to Nell, who was dying to have a good laugh \ “I will!” cried Nell. “Come,” to Will, “it 


over the affair. 

“She’s splendid!” replied Nell, admiringly. 
“What makes her so shy?” inquired Betsy 
Jane. 


\ will be a fine walk for us. You are to go, too,” 
i; and Nell laughed at Lou’s dismayed look. 

\ So Marm Sykes was escorted by Will and 
\ Nell; while behind them, lost in pleasant con- 


4 1 don’t know, unless it’s because she was > versation, loitered George and Lou. 


born so!” fibbed Nell. 


“A pretty muss you have brought about,” 


“Well, if talk is in a body, our minister’ll bo \ said Nell, when at length alone with Lou that 
sure to draw it out, I tell ye. He’s a master i night. 

hand at talking,” observed Jim, who was jeal- \ <4 I wonder what made me forget myself!” 

ously keeping watch over Nell, who could not $ sighed Lou. 

be easy under it, as he had daubed his tow- s “In what character am I to appear for the 
colored hair with candle grease, and poured \ rest of our stay?” inquired Nell, 
upon his red cotton handkerchief a deal of pep- $ “As heretofore. You are still considered the 
permint. As he listened to Lou, George began s authoress. I am thought a good talker, that is 
to wonder how it happened that Nell would never s all,” replied Lou. 

converse on literary matters. This thought had ^ Betsy Jane, who was given to eaves'-drop- 
visited him before, even when basking in the $ ping, heard enough of this conversation to set 
fall blaze of her charms. Ere he was aware, he $ her thinking. 

bad drawn nearer Lou, who seemed far from ^ The next day, when Nell was rambling with 
sensible of his presence. ^ the brothers, Jim handed a letter to Lou, saying, 

“ Lawful sakes! I al’as knowed ef you were a s “ You’ll keep this ere till the authoress gits 
mind you could write better’n Miss Leighton! $ back, I reckon? It’s for her, you see.” 
Though her varses were bootiful, and suited me $ “Oh, yes!” said Lou, taking the letter. “Ah, 
to a T. Now she can’t talk like you, I know. I s it’s from home,” she cried, opening it. 
don’t bleeve she wants to, nuther! ’Spose you > “My! opening other folk’s letters!” said Jim, 
try to write a couple varses for me, too? I can astonished. 

hev’em put right on the back of the tombstone, % “It will not make any difference to my 

you know,” interposed Marm Sykes, who had $ friend,” replied Lou, blushing scarlet. 

kept silence os long as she oould. Passing her i! “Oh! no, I guess not!” thought Betsy Jane. 
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After that, Jim took more than eVer to eavbs*- 
dropping, amply assisted by his sister. 

“I’ll be beat if I can lell what makes that 
pale one keep in her room so much,” said Mrs. 
Smollet, soon after. 

“ I hear her rattling and scratching on paper 
often,” innocently observed Jim. 

“She’s apt to look as though studying out 
things; deep like, I mean,” said Betsy Jane, 
with the air of one who could develop a secret, 
if she chose. 

Mrs. Smollet looked at her searchingly, as she 
said, “Do, dear, tell me what you mean?” 

“Nothing; only I think she’s the writer, and 
t’other nothing but a silly flirt!” elucidated 
Betsy Jane. 

“Call that angel a silly flirt again, if ycru 
dare!” cried Jim, looking dangerous. 

“Oh, go ’long, Jim! Such as she isn’t for 
such as you!” 

“No more’n Will’s your style, hey?” 

“ Be still fighting about yer lovyers, children! 
This ere’s a strange world! Betsy Jane, I think 
jest as you do,” interposed Mrs. Smollet. 

Jim donned his cap, and called upon Marm 
Sykes. 

To all of the above conversation, Mr. George 
Landseer had been an unintentional listener. 
Curious before, he was more so now, and be¬ 
came so deferential to Lou, that she grew un¬ 


comfortable over a surmise that resolved to a 
certainty before nightfall, and through Marm 
Sykes, whe entered the Smollet mansion there 
to tear up her “v.arses,” return Nell’s likeness, 
and denounce in stinging terms “wimmin that 
went up and down the airth under false names,” 
and to “hope Providence would be arter ’em 
with fire and sword.” At which Nell fell into 
convulsions of laughter, while Lou grew white, 
and haughty, but mentally sighed that the ruse 
had been discovered. A fortnight longer they 
remained, during which time all the people 
within ten miles visited the house, bent on 
seeing the pair that had become suddenly un¬ 
comfortably famous. 

Nell was in her element, for three more col¬ 
legians bowed at her shrine, and she was not 
obliged to drive away literary conversation, as 
it was now well known (and glad was she!) that 
she could not tell one author from another, and 
had never read a whole book in her life. 

On the last, day but one of the fortnight, 
George offered his hand to Lou. About th,* 
same time Will made a similar proposition to 
Nell, who had just before placed a damper on 
the “hopes” of her three collegians. Were they 
accepted? One thing is certain, neither youth 
went to the White Mountains that year; but 
both went the next; and each was accompanied 
by a bride. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

BT AMANDA M. KAIN. 


I ax pondering, I am musing 
On life’s strange, mysterious ways, 

As fond memory brings before me 
Happy scenes of other days. 

I am wandering hack in childhood. 

To the homestead once so dear, 

And the old, flimiliar voices 
Sound still sweetly in mine ear. 

I have wandered to the brook-eide, 
Where I loved to linger long, 
Listening to the tales it told me, 
Listening to its wild free song. 

’Mid the meadows long grass tangled— 
There the blno flags stately stood, 
Nodding proudly to the daisies, 
Studding brightly yonder wood. 

Back I wander to the wild wood, 
Where the ripened berries grew— 
With the watch-dog for protector, 

Fear nor care my bosom knew. 

Now, alaal that wild wood’s vanished. 
With its wealth of berries red: 

Gone, too, is that faithful mastiff. 

Lies he numbered with the dead. 


But the brook goes babbling onward. 

As of yore its song it sings, 

Hastening to the ocean’s bosom, 

There to nestle, there to cling. 

Broken now that band of loved ones. 
Seated round that hearth-stone dear— 
Some are sleeping ’neath the valley, 

Few the number liugors here. 

Short the time the Spoiler w&iteth. 

Even uow his bow is drawn— 

Soon will spoed the fatal arrow, 

Soon another ono bo gone! 

Like a ripe sheaf for the garner, 
Gathered iu our Father’s store, 
Leaning on the arm eternal— 

There she’ll weary never more. 

Slowly fades the dream of childhood, 
Sterner scenes are rising fast— 
Saviour, guide me o’er life’s billows. 

Till the Heaven’s gained at last. 

Then, in that bright land of beauty. 
Where the augels ever roam. 

May I meet the loved and loving, 

And forever be at home. 
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“SILVER IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 

JIT BLLEN ASHTON. 

“What shall we give our niece for her wed- s But the present is not everything in life. 


ding present?” said Mr. Alston to his wife. ^ 
“A silver tea-service,” replied Mrs. Alston. * 
“Silver, in the end, is always the cheapest.” \ 
Now Mr. and Mrs. Alston were rich, and it i; 
was no more to them, therefore, to give a silver j; 
tea-service, than it would have been for most l 
of us, for myself particularly, to give a plain ^ 
ohina tea-pot. I; 

“I’m not so sure,” was Mr. Alston’s answer, l 
“that a silver tea-service would be the best. $ 
Ellen is not rich, neither is her intended hus- s 
band.” | 

“The more reason we should give the tea- \ 
service. They’ll not get it for yejirs, if we ji 
don’t give it to them. And, ns I said before, ^ 
silver is always the cheapest. You can’t break S 
it, and it never wears out.” J 

“It’s very far from being the cheapest. Such \ 

a tea-service, as you would buy, would cost, for i> 
instance, five or six hundred dollars. Now the \ 
interest on six hundred dollars would be thirty- ^ 
six dollars every year. Thirty-six dollars every $ 
year would buy a new china service every year. ^ 
But even a china servioe would last five or six s 
years. So, if the-six hundred dollars were in- ^ 
vested for the benefit of Ellen, she would be j; 
able to buy a new china tea-service every five s 
or six years, and have thirty-six dollars, yearly, ij 
to spend on something else, for the four or five ^ 
other years.” $ 

“That’s the way of you men,” said Mrs. J 
Alston. “You're always talking of investments \ 
and interest. But I know, as a woman, that j; 
niece would rather have the silver tea-service £ 
than the money, and so I shall give it to her.” i 
“As you please, my dear. You know I leave i; 
all such things to you. The most I do is to \ 
advise.” « 

So the tea-service was given to the bride, and \ 
when Mr. Alston saw the unconcealed pleasure s 
with which his niece displayed it, he began to i> 
think that his wife had been right, after all. > 
And she was right, so far as the present was s 
concerned. Ellen was ten times happier, in re- ^ 
gardiog her pretty silver tea-service, and in ^ 
beholding the secret envy of her female ac- $ 
quaintances, than if the six hundred dollars, $ 
which it cost, had been invested for her in the $ 
safest securities. t 


Temporary gratification is often bought at the 
expense of future suffering. It was so in Ellen’s 
case. 

The young couple had not been long at house¬ 
keeping before they discovered that there was 
a want of harniony between their silver tea- 
service and the china plates and tea-cups which 
were used with it. The latter were but ordi¬ 
nary china-ware: “not at all the thing for silver 
tea-pots,” as Ellen said; and so fine French 
porcelain was substituted. When this had been 
done, the glass, which had been only pressed 
glass, was soon found to be also out of place, 
and so ent glass was purchased. Then the 
table-cloths were observed to be too coarse. 
“Elegant linen, silver, fine china, and cut glass 
ought always to go together,” remarked Ellen; 
and her husband, who, though not rich, loved 
pretty things as well as his wife, consented to 
let her purchase some exquisite damask table¬ 
cloths. After this, it was not long before the 
chairs were seen to be too cheap an article, and 
then the carpet: till, finally, nothing was left in 
the dining-room, which had been there origi¬ 
nally, except the silver tea-scrvice. 

“How is it, Ellen,” said one of the bride’s 
friends, one day, “that your dining-room is so 
much more elegant than the rest of the house? 
I always like to come here to tea; everything 
about your table is so refined and choice.” 

Ellen had begun, before, to feel this want 
of harmony between her dining-room and her 
parlor; but from this hour she was positively 
unhappy till she had begun to refurnish her 
parlor. Her husband, who was not without 
sense and foresight, trembled at these demands 
on his purse, for he knew he could not afford 
to take so much money out of bis business; but 
Ellen’s unhappiness, in the end, overcame him; 
and beside, he trusted to make it up in some 
other way. “We can save it out of the house¬ 
hold expenses, I know,” said Ellen; and he 
allowed himself to be persuaded. 

But they never did save it. Their parlor 
grew to be as tasteful as their dining-room, 
and by the same process; for first a new carpet 
was bought, then new furniture, and finally 
curtains were put up. “No room was complete 
without drapery,” Ellen said, “and Henkel had 
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“NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


such lovely silk rep so wonderfully cheap.” 
Mirrors followed. Then elegant vases and a 
clock for the mantel-piece. And so it went 
on; for when the parlor had been entirely re¬ 
fitted, the bedrooms were discovered to be un¬ 
worthy of the rest of the house, and their 
improvement began. All this taxed the young 
husband's means to the utmost, in spite of 
Ellen’s thrift in selling the old articles and 
buying the new, as she persuaded herself she 
did, “at a bargain.” 

“I’m afraid our niece is living too fa9t,” said 
Mr. Alston, one eveniug, to his wife. “Her 
husband wears a troubled look. They’ve now 
been married three years, yet his credit is 
worse to-day than before he came to see Ellen: 
and that ought never to be with a married man 
who has a rising family to support. They threw 
out his note at the bank, this morning, in spite 
of all I could say.” 

“Ellen is too fond, I’m afraid, of fine furni¬ 
ture,” replied Mrs. Alston. “She ought to 
know that one should wait to be rich, before 
indulging in silk curtains and velvet carpets.” 


Before another year the husband had failed, 
and the sheriff came to sell the fine furniture. 
All but the silver tea-service. That had been 
disposed of, it turned out, some weeks before, 
in a desperate, and, for the moment, a suc¬ 
cessful, attempt to pay a large note and avert 
failure. 

“I bad the curiosity to trace its end,” said 
Mr. Alston, to his wife. “It was sold to a 
silver-smith and melted up. Of course it 
brought hardly half of what it cost; that is, 
merely its weight in silver.” 

“What a shame!” cried the wife. “I don’t 
think I shall ever forgive Ellen. To sacrifice 
it so—and a present too.” 

“Do you know,” answered Mr. Alston, “that 
I sometimes think we are the ones who ought 
not to be forgiven? I’m very clear, since I’ve 
thought it all over, that our giving her that 
silver was the cause of all Ellen’s extravagance. 
It’s a favorite idea of yours, my dear, that silver 
is the cheapest thing young married people can 
have, but this is not the only case in which it 
has proved the dearest.” * 


“NOTHING BUT LEA YE S.”—MARK XI. 13. 

BY NELLIE NORTON. 


I stand where flowers have budded, bloomed, and paled! 
Sweet-scented flowers 

As ne’er before such fragrant breath exhaled 
From earthly bowers. 

I came—as I have oft before—to bind 
My flowery sheaves; 

Bat ah! amid the withered waste I find 
“Nothing but leaves.” 

’Tis thus through life! God gave rare flowers to me 
Of perfect mould! 

Aye! gave mo more, in His Infinity, 

Than I could hold! 

And so I’ve watchod them ono by one depart— 

And memory grioves 

That I must gather to my desert-heart 
“Nothing but leaves.” 

’Tis well! God gave—and only took in love 
What Ho had given— 

Transplanted.my poor flowers from earth, above 
To bloom in Heaven. 

And yet, through all its rauto, life lengthened hours, 

My heart still cleaves 

To the last remnant of its withered flowers: 

“Nothing but leaves.” 

My spirit sighed for honors; so I sought 
For envied Fame! 

She told me she could never bring me naught 
Beside a name! 

And still I higher climbed, and reached to grasp 
Her laurel-wreaths; 

When lo! I held within my tightened clasp 
“ Nothing but leaves ” 


s I prayed for riches—as If wealth could buy 
s My soul from sin; 

As if Earth’s gold and gems could satisfy 


The life within; 

Oh! heavy—heavy weighs the glittering crown 
My brow roccives; 

And so I fliug the worthless bauble down— 

“ Nothing but loaves.” 

A painful wreath from Pleasure’s gilded bowen 
My brow adorns! 

I (in my eagerness to clasp its flowers) 

Forgot the thorns! 

Fair is the crown—though filled with scorpion-stings— 
That Pleasure wears; 

And what aro all her boasted offerings? 

“Nothing but leaves.” 

Ob, Earth! with all your honors, wealth, and show. 
Can ye uot give 

Something to satisfy the henrt below— 

Something to live? 

Can ye not proffer aught fron out your store 
That ne’er deceives? 

Or shall we seek and find forevermore 
“Nothiu^but leaves?” 


i My heart be patient! Through all suffering 
? Be calm and mute! 

^ Believe—from all then’st sown in tears shall spring 
s Life’s perfect fruit; 

^ And when the Angel-Reaper comes to bind 
s Love’s scattered sheaves; 

< In Christ’s rich gamer thou no more shalt find 
' “Nothing bn', loaves!” 
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BT UBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Coart of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 312. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Comb with me to the ruin, Bessie. I’ve got 
something very important to show you.” 

Bessie was fastening some knots of ribbon 
into her hair when Randal came to the win¬ 
dow, and, folding his arms on the stone sill, 
looked in upon her coquettish work. His 
bright face was anxious. 

“Come, Bessie.” 

The young girl flung a scarf over her head 
and ran out through the kitchen, following his 
great leaps with tho step of a fawn. They sat 
down together under the shadow of a broken 
arch. 

“Bessie, I’ve something wonderful to tell 
you.” 

The young girl clapped her hands. “Oh! 
that is beautiful! What is it about—the duke ?” 

“The duke? Nothing like it! What is there 
grand—or—or—or—I can't just say what I 
mean, Bessie. But when there is only a man 
in tho case, things are sure to be coarse, 
oommon, unsatisfactory, in short—detestable! 
Oh! Bessie, Bessie! I’ve seen such a beautiful 
lady!” 

“Lady? When—where?” cried Bessie, look¬ 
ing eagerly around the ruins. 

“Hush! don’t speak so loud! It’s a pro¬ 
found secret. But you mustn’t think because 
the duke has taken you up and praised your 
pink cheeks, and all that—you mustn’t think, 
I say, that other people mayn’t have their 
friends, and that good looks, a courtly air, and 
all that, belong only to girls.” 

“Why, what are you talking about?” cried 
Bessie, opening her blue eyes like violets when 
the wind passes over them. 

“Hush, BeBS, and come here.” 

The lad arose, crept to the corner of a ruined 
cloister, and looked through an opening to see 
that all was right. Satisfied of this, he stole 
back a step or two and beckoned her toward 
him. She ran forward, full of eager curiosity. 

“ What is it?—what is it? Have you got the 
lady in there?” 

“Come, look.” 


* Bessie made a spring, lodged herself on what 
s had been the sill of an arched window, and 
| looked through the opening. There, in an angle 
J of tho ruined wall, which had retained a frag- 
J ment of its original roof, she saw a chestnut 
J horse, eating luxuriantly from a pile of fresh 
| grass which lay before him. The beautiful 
\ animal looked up when ho heard Bessie’s joy- 

ous exclamation, and a tuft of pink daisies that 
he was gathering to his lips, fell ajray un- 
\ harmed. 

? “Oh! Randal, what a beauty! Where did he 
l come from? Who owns it?” 

5 “Bessie, I own it,” answered Randal, laying 
s a hand on his heart, feeling that bis simple 
i word needed some confirmation. “I own it.” 

I “But who gave it to you?” 

< “There, Bessie, you touch on a delicate sub¬ 
ject. It is an idea full of poetry.” 

> “It’s a beautiful horse!” exclaimed Bessie; 
s “and I want to know how he carao here.” 

$ “Don’t pry into things above your compre- 
\ liension, Bessie.” 

^ “A horse isn’t above my comprehension. I 
5 only want to know where he came from; and, 

< if you can’t tell me, I’ll ask father if ho knows.” 
jj She was poising herself to spring from the 
J; window, but Randal lost all his affectation in 
s genuine affright. 

s “You wouldn’t do it, Bessie?” 

“Why not?” 

I “ Because—because it would get me into 

| trouble.” 

^ Bessie settled back to her old position. 

* “But how?” 

$ “I’ll tell you everything, Bess; you are my 
$ only confidante. Remember, we could always 

I trust each other; couldn’t we?” 

“Yes, of oourse. But do tell me about the 
s horse.” 

s “ He was a present” 

| “A present? And to you?” 

\ “To me—and from a most beautiful lady!” 

I “Lady Villier9?” 

\ “Lady Villiers! Indeed she! Nobody, com- 
$ pared to my lady 1 Oh! if you could see her, 
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with those great black eyes, the velvet cap and 
while feathers, the whip and little bugle-horn— 
oh! it makes one’s mouth water!” 

“But who is she?” 

“Wait till I tell you. But it must be in con¬ 
fidence strict, remember!” 

“Yes, yes. But do begin, and speak out like 
a man.” 

“Of course! How else should I speak? Well, 
this lady-” 

“Yes-” 

“Came upon me in the forest. A pack of 
hounds had run the deer—a noble fellow!—right 
into the spot where I was lying for the birds. 
Two packs, in short—for one set had but just 
begun to worry the buck when another poured 
down the rocks and plunged in with them. 
Then came the duke.” 

“The duke—in his hunting-dress—and with 
hounds!” exclaimed Bessie, brightening all over 
with curiosity. 

“Yes, just as you say. With his mother, and 
a swarm of ladies, that is, three or four, I should 
think. Then—no, it was before that—came my 
lady, on a black horse, looking—oh! Bessie, it’s 
of no use, I can’t describe her!” 

“Well, well, can’t you say who she is?” 

“That is the worst of it! I—I'd rather not. 
You’ll never believe how grand, and beautiful, 
and splendid she is, without seeing for your¬ 
self!” 

“Well, if you won't tell her name, and only 
mean to go on in this way, just to provoke one, 
I'll go back to the house. I dare say some one 
is wanting me.” 

“No, no; don’t do that!” 

“But what’s the use of staying here?” 

“What’s the use of hurrying a gentleman in 
this fashion? Of course, things come out in 
the right time. I’ve shown you my horse— 
now, look here.” 

Randal put his hand under the old font, 
pulled out some moss, and then the Venitian 
gun, with its stock veined with coral, and its 
barrel engraved like the blade of a damaskin 
sword. 

“Try not to call out, or go into a fit. But 
here it is!” cried the lad, in suppressed exulta¬ 
tion. “Such a beauty!” 

Bessie took the weapon in her hands, and 
examined it with intense curiosity. 

“This is something like a gun, Randal. Did 
he give it to you?” 

“He? No. The guns he gives are like can¬ 
non She gave this to me. It was made in 

Venice.” 

“That’s where the streets are fall of water, 


and people float like ducks. Yes, I know all 
about it. So they make guns like this in Venice, 
do they?” 

“The king shot with it when he was a boy.” 

“What, King Charles?” 

Randal nodded his head. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Who? My lady.” 

“Randal, you are bewitched, you have been 
among the fairies in the woods, selling your 
soul to the Evil One for guns, and horses, and 
hunting gear. This looks like wicked fairy 
work!” cried the young girl, getting more and 
more in earnest, while she ran her finger along 
the coral tracery of the gun. “See, how they 
have massed it out with threads of blood. Your 
blood, I dare say, it is, frozen into the wood. 
Oh! Randal, if you must deal with the little 
weird people, why not wait for them here among 
the ruins bathed so richly with holy water, hun¬ 
dreds of years ago, where nothing evil can live ?” 

“But, Bessie, I have not been among the 
fairies. I tell you it was a real lady who gave 
these things to me—a lady who hunts, and eats, 
and smiles. Oh! how she does smile!” 

“ But, why did she give them to you, cousin ?” 

“Why? Why, because—” here Randal broke 
off, blushing crimson; then he brightened up, 
exclaiming, “because I guarded them through 
the forest!” 

“Guarded them? From what?” 

“Hush, Bessie. Stoop down, and let me 
whimper it. From the duke.” 

Bessie started and turned an angry scarlet. 

“You are mocking mo with all these stories!” 
she exclaimed, sharply. “Perhaps you will 
speak out to my father. We shall see.” 

The girl turned away and was going to the 
house, biting her lips, and crimson with im¬ 
patience. 

“You would not do that, Bess?” pleaded 
Randal, trembling with terror. “What, you 
turn traitor?” 

“It is you that are turning wicked. To 
slander the good duke so! I won’t listen to 
such talk. Then this lady without a name!” 

“But she has a name—and had from the be¬ 
ginning—grander than the duke’s ever was! 
I tell you, Bess—sho was a Howard.” 

“Who? The lady?” 

“Yes, my lady. And afterward she was a 
countess. Not one of the new people the king 
makes in these times, but a lady whose an¬ 
cestors were lords when our monarohs began 
to be kings.” 

Bessie sat down by her couBin, quite im¬ 
pressed by his earnestness. 
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“ But you do not tell me what her name is j 
now?” 

“ That is because you have prejudices. I 
had. And it troubles me to say what I wish, 
because, if you foil me, Bessie, I, and my horse, 
and gun, saddle and all, are plunged into one 
mighty ruin. This is why her name seems so 
hard to speak. But you are a sensible little 
maiden, that is, for a woman, and I am going 
to trust you.” 

“Why don’t you begin then?” cried Bessie, 
who was leaning forward, resting an elbow on 
her knees, and her pretty chin in the palm of 
her hand. “What’s the use of all this round¬ 
about work?” 

“None at all; and the longer one puts it off, 
the worse it is to speak out. You have heard of 
Wolfs Crag, Bessie?” 

“Heard of it? Yes. Who has not? That 
den!” 

“And of the lady—that is, of the earl and 
countess who live there?” 

Bessie closed her crimson lips, and sat up¬ 
right, like a queen who sees some distasteful 
thing approaching her footstool. 

“Yes, Randal, I have heard of them.” 

“It was Lady Somerset who gave me that 
splendid horse and this beautiful gun.” 

Bessie drew herself up in dead silence. 

“Did you hear?” asked Randal, timidly. 

“Yes. I think you said Lady Somerset—a 
person who amuses herself with getting her 
enemies put into prison, that she may poison 
them at leisure.” 

“You are prejudioed, Bessie; but I can for¬ 
give that. I, who am a man, fell into the same 
error.” 

“Oh! Randal, Randal! I said you had been 
among the fairies 1 But it was among the 
furies!” 

“But, listen to me, cousin. The things we 
hear are all slanders. This lady is a thousand 
times more lovely than tho duke’s mother.” 

“Proud thing!”muttered Bess. “Shescarcely 
deigned to look at me in church.” 

“Besides, the duke can frown. I promise 
you, bis face was black as a thunder-gust when 
the two parties met,” said Randal. 

“But you have not told me how it was.” 

“Well, now that we have got over tho name, 
it is easy enough. Sit down close by me, Bes¬ 
sie, and I will tell you everything.” 

Bessie drew close to his side, her pride com¬ 
pletely swamped by curiosity. She was about to 
hear something tangible of those weird people 
at the Wolf Crag—people that she had hitherto 
classed with demons and evil spirits. 
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“And did you really speak with them? Did 
you enter the Tower, Randal ?” 

“Wait while I begin at the commencement; 
then ask questions as I go along.” 

“Well,” said Bessie, breathing deep, “go on.” 

So Randal took up his story, and told his 
adventures in the forest with less exaggeration 
than a less brave lad might have used. Bessie 
listened eagerly. Sometimes she uttered little 
exclamations of astonishment; sometimes her 
eyes flashed, and again they filled with tears. 
This was when he described the pitiful look of 
the poor deer, while the dogs were tearing at 
him. When Randal spoke of the blow which 
his lady had given Lady Yilliers, Bessie gave a 
frightened start, and asked him, in breathless 
wonder, if ladies ever beat each other. Randal 
did not know. He only thought that it was not 
usual, and seemed a little strange to him at the 
time. Only he wished Bessie could have seen 
Lady Somerset at tho moment. Her black eyes 
flashed like ten thousand diamonds, her lips 
quivered as Bessie might have seen red roses 
quake under a high wind. Lady Yilliers, and 
even the duke, seemed mean compared to her. 
Then Randal went on to tell how he had fought 
the dogs, all alone, with that great, ugly kick¬ 
ing gun that the duke had bestowed on him— 
how he had offered his escort to the proud man 
and been refused, flere Bessie’s cheek kindled 
hotly, and her blue eyes looked more like stars 
than twin-violets. She beat the turf with her 
foot, and ohanged her position every moment. 

“And he left you there without thanks, this 
doughty duke?” she exclaimed. 

“Without a word!” 

“So much the worse for him—and you. lpy 
own cousin. Let him try to surprise me into 
giving him kisses again. We shall see. But 
go on, I am listening.” 

So Randal went on and told all. How he had 
visited Wolfs Crag, and how he had ridden 
home on the chestnut horse, like a prince, to 
And the family just going in to prayers, and no 
one the wiser for his exploit. How he had hid 
away the noble steed in an angle of the ruins, 
and concealed his gun under the Druid font; 
but this could not last forever. What was he 
to do with these noblo gifts in the end? It was 
impossible to go on making a stable of the 
cloister without unpleasant discoveries; and to 
possess a gun like that without the felicity of 
showing it was torture. In short, Randal felt 
his secret lying very heavily on his conscience 
after the first day, and was rejoiced to share it 
with his faithful friend and ally at the first 
favorable moment. 
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“Now,” he said, “that you and I hare set- * “But what can we do with him? There is 
tied everything about this lady, who has been s room in the stables, I know; but then papa 
so vilely spoken of in the district, I hope you | sometimes goes there," said Bessie, taking a 
are satisfied about that." i peep at the horse, which was lazily picking 

“Oh! yes," answered Bessie, with a little s out the tender grass aud flowers from his pro¬ 
hesitation, “you must be right. No one could $ vender, with the fastidious taste of a thorough- 
have acted like that without being a lady; and <> bred, as Randal observed, 
papa says we must never believe scandal ofS “That is a tough question,” he said, ruefully, 
any one. So it is right to think the best of our ^ “It’s difficult to get along, as it is, stealing carry- 
neighbors. It must have been such a treat to s combs and corn from the stables without being 
get into Wolf Crag.” $ found out by the groom; but what else to do?” 

“Oh! but that was nothing to the splendid * “1*11 tell you,” said Bessie, starting up and 

treatment I got within the walls! Why, Bessie, s clapping her hands with the glow of a new idea, 
if l’d been a crown prince, they couldn't have $ “Just turn the horse loose and let him be found 
excelled the hospitality of that visit. Why my $ grazing around in the ruins. Of course he must 
lady absolutely directed the man bow to cut the s be taken care of, nothing more natural than 
pigeon pie, and questioned me so cordially about { that.” 

home, and my uncle, Barbara, and you.” H “Bessie, Bessie! you’re a general. Why didn’t 

“Me? Had she ever heard of me?” s I think of that?. Of course there'll be wonder 

“Of course she had! ‘Young gentleman,’$ and a hard search for the owner; but who evor 
she said, smiling on me like an angel. Not my 5; goes to Wolfs Crag? But there is the saddle 
lad, or my man, but young gentleman, remem- $ and things—how about them?’* 
ber. ‘Young gentleman, I hear that you have i; “Why, put them on his baok? A horse is 
two very beautiful young ladies at the rectory.’ ” s just as likely to stray with his saddle on as 
“Did she say that, Randal?” cried Bessie, in > with it off.” 
a glow of delight. <j “True again. Oh I cousin, what a girl you 

“Certainly; have I not said it? ‘Two beau- $ are!” 
tiful young ladies! Are they your sisters? $ “Don’t be silly, Randal. Of course they will 
From the description I should think so.’ I felt s make inquiries, but no owner can claim him, so 
myself blushing, but answered, ‘No; Barbara she will drop off into your possession, and no 
and you were my cousins. Like sisters in kind- $ one the wiser, not even Barbara, who is getting 
ness, but only cousins.”* ^ like a nun lately, and takes no interest in us, 

“You might have said that we had been s nor anything else.” 
brought up together from little children, and $ “Yes, I’ll do it. You’ve opened the door, 
that Barbara and I had no thought of you but ^ and now any fool can walk through. I’ll do 
as a dear, dear brother.” I it; but half the animal shall be yours, Bessie; 

“Well, what I said amounted to that, you { we will own him together. You shall ride him.” 
know,” answered Randal. “Then she spoke J Bessie’s eyes danced with delight, 
of the duke, and asked if he admired you, and ij “As far as the castle?” she said. 

I told her, ‘Yes, very much’—it didn’t need to be \ Randal shook his head. 

a duke to do that—and so I told her about the $ “Or Wolfs Crag? Ohl how I should like to* 
game and the duke’s visit, and how Cromwell $ see the old Tower.” 

hated him, and how Barbara always took to ^ “And my lady? Of course you would. Well, 
her room when he came, while you didn’t care s who knows? But about the gun?” 
to run away. She said I was to take great $ “Oh! that is nothing; take it into your room 
care of you, and let her know if anything hap- ^ just as if it were the old barker his grace gave 
pened, for she had taken a great interest in us s you. Everybody was afraid to look at that; 
all from my gallant conduct—for she called it J papa always shut his eyes when it came near, 
that—in the forest, and should be only too J Put on a bold face, and there need be little 
happy if she could befriend us in anything.” $ trouble about the gun.” 

“Now this is what I think very kind, at any $ “Bessie, you are an angel!” 
rate, Randal,” cried Bessie. “Isn’t it strange 5 “Randal, you are a boy!” 
that so many great friends have started up for s “I wouldn’t let a man say that!” 
us all at once? It’s like reading a story book.” $ “Well, you are a good, brave, little lion of a 
“It was just what I thought that night as I ^ man, worth your weight in gflld!” 
cantered home on the chestnut. To think that s “Bessie, kiss me. Upon my word, little one, 
he should be mine!” 5 I sometimes think I’m in. love with you.” 
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Bessie laughed till the ivied old walls rang : people, Barbara, wants to quarrel and make 
again with the joyous outbursts of her merri-i;up; but his best feelings are a kind of bitter- 
ment. “Come,” she said, “put the saddle and sweet that no one but you could endure; for 
things on our horse, then let us run away. He < my part, I think him a brute!’' 
will soon find a path through the orchard.” S “Bessie! Bessie!” 

Randal had concealed the trappings of his \ Barbara started up, her eyes striking fire, 

horse in another part of the ruin. He soon $ her lips curving angrily. 

brought them forth, and the animal was speedily “Bessie, you shall not speak of my betrothed 
caparisoned. Then, with a loose rein and rich \ husband in this way.” 

pasturage to entice him on, the two children—$ “Indeed!” said Bessie, with a little defiant 
for they were scarcely more—left him to work ^ toss of the head. “But w he your betrothed 
out his own way to the comfortable stables of •> husband?” 

the parsonage. ^ Barbara sank to her chair again, pale and 

Barbara was sitting alone in her chamber s stricken. 

when Bessie entered it, gay, bright with smiles, $ “You know—you know-” 

and sparkling like a sunbeam. ^ It was all she could say, for Bessie had flung 

“Ho! Madam Barbara! so I have caught you ^ both arms around her, and stopped her pale 
crying! It’s of no use; don’t attempt to wipe mouth with penitent kisses, 
away the tears with your scarf, but own up and $ “I—I didn’t mean it. Of course I know you 
tell me what it is all about.” v are betrothed to him; more’s the pity when he 

“Nothing—nothing, Bessie. Why should you J acts so like a heathen! Kiss me, sister, and 
care? Indeed.it is not decorous to come into $ stop trembling so! Why, Barbara, Barbara 
your elder sister’s room in this boisterous J Westburn, what has come over you?” 
fashion, asking such rude questions, too,” cried s Barbara drew herself up and put the hair 
Barbara, allowing the tears she would gladly } back from her forehead, answering gently, 
have concealed to burn upon the damask of her jj “I have not been quite well lately, and you 
oheek. “ I am surprised.” \ create such a tumult, darling. But we will 

“Surprised! Because I am always trying to % talk more quietly now.* What were you telling 
comfort you, and put things to right; but that ^ me about Cromwell? Was he at the house any* 
is the thanks one gets. Dear me! what a thing j night this woek?” 

it is to be a younger sister, especially when s “No, not at the house; but prowling around 
there is a sullen lover in the case.” 5 it.” 

“What do you mean, Bessio?” cried the elder ^ “Did you not say something of his being in 
sister, turning upon her lovely tormentor, while j| sight of my window?” 

her cheek flushed to a hotred, and her lips $ “Certainly I did. It was night beforo last 
parted in expectation. “Whom are you talking s when the moon frosted the wet grass like silver 
of?” | He stood out yonder, just where the great elms 

“Oh! only of that dark-faced mule, Crom- $ cast their shadow—and you stood at the win- 
well. Here he has been sulking about, walking j; dow with a light behind you.” 
up and down the ruins like a ghost, never look- > “What must he have thought?” 
ing one straight in the face, or acting like a i “What? Only that you liked to look out on 


Christian in anyway; while here you sit moan- $ the orchard, when the moon bathed it, and the 
ing like a shot bird, and looking so drearily $ ripe blossoms were fluttering downward like 
through the window when he comes up here to s snow. I declare, Barbara, does it Beem pos- 
get a peep at you in the dark.” $ sible that everything has happened since the 

“He come up to the window? Bessie, you ^ trees budded? It seems a year.” 
are crazy!” 5 “Yes,” answered Barbara, sighing heavily. 

“Am I? Well, perhaps so. But I don’t $ “A long, sad year!” 
always mope in the house, and like a good run * Bessie fell to kissing her sister, 
by moonlight as well as other people. Perhaps s “Don’t think so, Barbara—don't think bo, 
I did not see the black face of Oliver Cromwell $ because you had a falling out with Noll.” 
lifted toward this very window and you looking $ “Noli! Whom can you mean?” 
out.” ^ “Oh! Cromwell, of course! One likes to snub 

“1 did not see him. Indeed, Elizabeth, I did i; him and cut him short, you know, even in a 


not dream of this,” cried Barbara, clasping her $ name. But, as I was Baying, don’t think of 
hands half in joy, half in terror. s the creature, his heavy face and sullen eyes 

“Oh! I dare say! He’s a good deal like other 1 are enough to keep a poor girl out of her 
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wholesome sleep. Just compare him now with s sciously, these two young creatures, and she 
the duke!” I who seemed youngest and lightest of heart now 

“It is impossible. There is no comparison £ took the lead, protecting the spirit which was 
between such men. The one a mockery and a < rendered heavy by the clouding of its great 
sham, the other harsh, homely, severe, I grant, \ love. 

but stable as iron, and pure as gold. Such * Meantime the pastor sat below in his study, 
men contrast, they do not oompare.” | sad at heart, but strong in a conviction that 

Barbara spoke with enthusiasm. She had $ he had performed a great and solemn duty in 
begun to comprehend the qualities which had \ maintaining the power of his king. Still ho 
drawn her heart into the keeping of a man so ^ was not quite at rest. Hitherto his life had 
stern and unprepossessing as Oliver Cromwell. ij been so peaceful, and his duties so completely 
In the depths of her soul she did respect him, s those of a divine nature, that even to his ardent 
far more thoroughly than she could find it in \ patriotism it seemed as if his sacred office had 
her power to respect the duke with all his pomp $ been somewhat desecrated by the political ser- 
and pretension. | raon he had been induced to preach. To a pure 

“1 saw how much you hated the duke, and \ heart like his—one in which religion becomes a 
did all a poor little girl could to keep him from $ vitality—the introduction of worldly thoughts 
troubling you,” said Bessie, with a demure s created a feeling of tumult which was not easily 
smile. $ allayed. He had seen Cromwell and his friends 

• “You were very kind,” answered Barbara, $ leave the church, and knew that they had met 
laughing in spite of herself. ^ together since to disenss his sermon and con- 

“Yes,” answered Bessie, fastening a knot of £ demn its doctrines. He knew also that others 
ribbon on her bodice, and giving it a little i of his congregation were beginning to question 
fillip of the thumb and finger, as if she were s the grounds he had taken, and that in one 
frightening some butterfly from a flower, “ I $ single day more discord had been flung into his 
did my best, of course. One always does when $ little flock than had ever existed there before, 
the happiness of a dear, good sister is at stake; All this made the good man a little melan- 
but don’t trouble yourself to be over grateful. $ choly over the sermon he was preparing. At 
It isn’t in the least disagreeable to have a hand- $ first he had been heated and his pride aroused 
some duke tell you that you are more beautiful by the controversies springing np in the track 
than the queen, and brighter than the stars. So ij of his political sermon. Having once taken a 
don’t trouble yourself to be over grateful.” $ position, the whole pride and strength of his 
Barbara shook her head. < manhood arose to its defence, and, but for one 

“Bessie, Bessie, think how young you arc. ^ thing, a sermon even more patriotic and loyal 
This is a dangerous business!” £ than the one which had gone before, would have 

“Dangerous? Not at all. It’s you that are j followed in hot succession, probably rending 
in peril!” I his church in twain, or making it a hot-bed of 

“Me?” ^discord. But the rector was a good man, and 

“Yes. Because you are in love!” I did not now forget his old habit of kneeling 

“Bessie!” £ down to pray for help, and ask God’s blessing 

“Of course, it’s always Bessie, Bessie, if I | on his work before he began to work on his 
tell the truth. But you don’t see my cheek $ sermon. Fortunately for his people and his 
getting pale—you don’t see my eyes always $ own peace of mind, there was a sovereign to 
through a mist of grief. There may be trouble v whom that pure soul gave deeper homage than 
ahead—-indeed I think there is—trouble for us $ it bad ever awarded to King Charles. Kneeling 
all Cromwell has preached that into me, if $ at the foot of God’s throne, humbly wishing to 
nothing more; but I’m not going to meet it s do right, anxious only to be used as an instru- 
half-way—no, nor one step of the way. lament of good, all the intellectual pride that 
mean to be staunoh, and blooming, and strong $ would have led him on died out of his memory, 
when it comes.” $ The old flow of benevolence came back, and, 

Barbara looked at her sister in astonishment, s with a benign smile upon his lip, he sat down 
There was sense and resolution in her words, $ to write. 

but more decidedly in her air. Body and soul, ^ The rector was interrupted by a slight knock 
sho seemed free as a bird on the wing. \ at the door, and a cheerful voice, calling out, 

“Bessie, dear, you are a strange girl.” $ “Father! Father, may I come in?” 

Bessie’s eyes flashed with tears as Barbara $ The good man laid down his pen with a sigh, 
kissed her. They had changed places nncon- \ but answered, gently, 
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“Yes, my child, come in.” ; 

Bessie flung open the door and came into < 
the study all bloom and freshness like a June \ 
day. ! 

“Father,” eh© said, resting both elbows on < 
the study table, and folding the dainty fingers ; 
of one little hand over her chin; “father, don’t 
write anything more about duties and ship* ; 
money to please the Duke of Buckingham, ; 
It’s killing Barbara.” J 

“Killing Barbara? Barbara, my child!” ex- ; 
claimed the rector, pushing tho paper away i 
from him and rising in affright. > 

“Dear me!” cried Bessie. “I didn’t mean; 
that Bbe was dying just this minute. But how i 
is she to live after you have driven her be- 5 
trothed from the church, and made him half a ; 
traitor to the king?” ! 

The rector sat down, overwhelmed with asto- | 
niahmont. It seemed as if a very infant were ; 
rebaking him for driving that rash, stubborn i 
man from the sacred influences of God’s altar. ; 

“Bessie,” he said, with gentle dignity, “I; 
have done what seemed to me best in tho sight! 
of God. If I have failed in the method, He will \ 
direct me aright. Have no fear that I shall \ 
bring discord among my people while it can be j 
avoided. If the seed that I have planted be ; 
good, then will the harvest prove wholesome; < 
if evil—which God forefend—the dragon’s-teeth ! 
may Bpring up as armed men to punish me and ; 
mine; but even then the Master we serve is just j 
and mercifal. I can but act as He may en- } 
lighten me.” ; 

Bessie left her chair and came round to her ; 
father, kneeling beside him. All her high spirits j 
were gone. She seemed like a Saint Cecilia, en- j 
tranced with the solemn music of his voice. 5 
“Oh l father, how should I dare ask anything j 
of you! When you speak in this wise, my heart j 
fill8 with love. I long to creep away, and thank \ 
God that he has given me such a father!” j 
“But you looked imperious. Your voice was ; 
full of rebuke a moment ago,” answered the 
rector, laying a hand softly on her head. “ How 
is this, child?” 

“My mind was full of that s^raon,” an¬ 
swered the girl, casting down her eyes. 

The rector lifted his hand from her head and 
shrouded his eyes with it. Painful, thoughts 
sprang into his mind. Had that one political 
sermon found its first result in his own house¬ 
hold? Had hi9 young daughter lost anything 
of her respect for his saored character by listen¬ 
ing to that sermon? The honest unconscious¬ 
ness of her words was sufficient answer to these 
questions. 


“Rise mp, ohild, and send your sister to 
me.” 

Bessie arose, paused a moment, to look in his 
averted eyes, and, lifting his hand to her lips, 
kissed it reverently. Then she went out, and 
directly came Barbara, with a forced smile wan¬ 
dering about her mouth, and her large eyes full 
of sadness. 

The rector looked at her earnestly, as she sat 
down opposite him at the table, exactly as Bes¬ 
sie had done. 

“Did you send for me, father?” 

“Yes, child.” He strove to speak oalmly, 
but the sight of her pale, sad face touched him 
to the soul, and, clasping his hands together on 
the table, he said, in a low, unsteady voice, 
“Barbara, Barbara, you are ill!” 

She made a little strugglo to deny it, but an¬ 
swered at last, with quiet sadness, 

“Not very well.” 

“Barbara, how long is it since Cromwell was 
here?” 

“I—I havto not seen him since the night 
after—after-” 

She faltered here, and her pale cheek grew 
red. 

“Since the Sunday when I preached on the 
duty of a people to their king. Was not that 
the time?” 

Barbara bent her head and made a brave 
struggle to keep the tears from her eyes. 

“And you saw him then? I do not remember 
that he was here.” 

“No. I was walking in the ruins and met 
him, as I often do when tho weather is fine.” 

“And he has not been there since?” 

“I thought not. I truly believed not, until 
to-day, when Bessie told mo that she had seen 
him wandering about the house after night 
fall.” 

“ And what conversation held you with him 
on the evening when you did meet?” 

Barbara turned very pale, even to her lips. 
Never in her life had she evaded a question, or 
resisted a command from her father. It seemed 
impossible to do so now, still she hesitated. 

“We—we talked of many things, but mostly 
of your sermon.” 

“Which he condemned, no doubt.” 

“Yes, very bitterly.” 

“And you?” 

“I said that whatever my father did was 
right—that I never questioned his words— 
only believed.” 

“Nay, my child, that wits going too far.” 

“I cannot believe so, father.” 

“Then, after these sharp words—for I know 
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the young man better than to think heiook this < Barbara watched him with earnest attention 
gently—you took a cold leave of each other. ^ till his hand was on the latch. Then her great, 
Was it net thus?” v wistful eyes met his, and he came back. 

“He was stern. and asked that of me which < “I am going to find Oliver. Wait patiently 
I could not give. So we parted, 1 fear me, for- $ till I come back.” 

ever.” ^ “Going to find him? Oh! father, what if 

“And what was this thing ho asked?” jj he says—what if he- No, no, do not seek 

“That I should repudiate the doctrines of my ^ him!” 
own father.” s “Hush these fears, child. Think yon I can- 

“Nay, he could not have meant that!” 5 not be patient and forbearing, even though he 

Barbara burst into tears. “I have been ^ should prove rude, as you seem to fear? We 
striving to blind myself and think so, but ^ may not swerve from duty to our God, or his 
such were his words.” $ vicegerent, our king; but there is a fractions 

The rector walked his study in perturbation. J and a kindly way of doing a duty. Fear not 
Here was another painful result of his political s that thy father will not seek out the least thorny 
sermon. He had great respect for the man to $ path to his.” 

whom his daughter was betrothed. There was Barbara arose, and, reaching out her arms, 
something in CrotqwclTs astute intellect and s began to cry. 

iron will that fascinated his gentler and more $ “Father, father! let me thank you before you 
beautiful nature. He could understand the go on this mission! Appeal gently to him, if 
deep hold which affection for a character so < argument arise; for he is of a stubborn mind, 
extraordinary had fastened upon the soul of $ Do not say that I—I am hot quite well, and, 
his daughter. Indeed, the youn^man’s defal- < oh! father, if you can bring him home again!” 
cation had troubled his own thoughts not a;: The rector patted her bent head caressingly 
little before its effects were so apparent in his ^ with his hand, then took his cane from the table 
first-born child. < and left the house. 

The rector took his hat and cane with a $ jjjg continued.) 

quicker movement than was usual to him. t 
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CIRCULAR CAPE IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored pattern, for this month, is a cir¬ 
cular cape, exceedingly suitable for ladies going 
into the country or to the sea-shore. 

The materials are 4 ounces each of scarlet 
and white, and 1 ounce of black, 3 or 4-ply 
fleecy; double Berlin wool may be used if pre¬ 
ferred; a long Tricot needle, the stem of which 
measures three-quarters of an inch in circum¬ 
ference, or No. 1 bell gauge; and a rug needle. 

As some of our readers may be uunequainted 
with the exact method of forming the stitch, 
we give 

ROLES AND INSTRUCTIONS POR PRINCESS ROYAL 
STITCH. 

A chain row is always mado for the founda¬ 
tion of this work, the same as in crochet, and, 
after the number of chain stitches are made, 
as given in each direction, the last loop is to be 
kept on the needle; and for the 

1st row—still keeping the loop on the nee¬ 
dle—Miss the 1st chain stitch, put tho needle 
into the next chain stitch, take up the wool on 
the needle and draw it through in a loop; * 
keep the 2 loops on the needle, put the needle 
into the next chain stitch and repeat from * to 
the end of the chain. This is termed “raising” 
loops or stitches, and reckoned as half a row. 

To “work back”—Take up the wool on the 
needle and bring it through the 2 last loops on 
it, then take up the wool again and bring it 
through the 2 next loops; the 1st of these 2 
loops has been formed by the laft stitch, and 
the 2nd is the nearest loop of those previously 
raised. Repeat to the end. 

2nd row—Keep the loop on the needle and 
miss the perpendicular loop at the extreme 
edge; f put the needle into the next upright 
loop and bring the wool through in a loop. 
Repeat from f, raising all the loops of the row. 
At the end, which will form the left selvedge, 
the last 2 loops are rather closer together than 
the others, but they are both to be raised as 
usual. “Work bapk” as in the 1st row. 

When joining on a new color, it should be 
done before the last stitch is worked, so that the 
loop on the needle, when the row is finished, 
may be of thatnolor. 

In order to obtain Che correct size of the 
•tifeh, it is advisable to make a small piece, 
Vol. XLIII.—25 


< say 13 stitches, and work 9 rows, as above; this 
S should measure 3 inches square, and will be a 
s guide in working the cape, as, of course, the 
j) size depends upon the stitch being tight or 
!; loose. 

s The Border.— This is worked as above, the 
| waved pattern being formed by decreasing in 
^ the center of each Vandyke and increasing be- 
v tween them. 

$ Commence with the white wool, And make a 
n chain of 306 stitches, worked rather loosely, 
s 1st row—Work as the 1st row in the Instruc- 

J tions, until the 30G loops are raised; then “work 
S back” all the loops as there directed, 
s 2nd row—increase a loop thus: Insert the 
^ needle in the chain stitch which runs across 
ij the work, between the 1st and 2nd upright 
s loops, and bring the wool through in a loop as 
5 usual; then raise 6 loops, putting the needle 


\ into an upright loop each time; decrease 2 

< stitches, by taking 3 upright loops on the nee- 
s die, and bringing tho wool through them as one 
^ stitch; then raise 6 loops from 6 upright loops 
\ as usual; increase again, putting the needle 
$ into the chain before the next upright loop; 
\ then put the needle into the next upright loop 
$ and bring tho wool through as usual. Repeat 
ij from the commencement of the row, and con- 

^ tinue the same to the end, when one stitch will 

s 

j: be left, which is to be raised. “Work back” 

< the whole of the loops as usual. 

s Repeat as the 2nd row for 7 rows more, always 
$ working the decreases over those of the previous 
^ row; this finishes the border. 

s 

| Tiik Center.— Take the scarlet wool, and, 
;• leaving the first 17 stitches of tho border, com- 
^ mence by bringing the wool through the 18th 
s upright loop; the stitches left are for the side 
$ border, which is to be worked on them after 
j; the center is made. 

s 1st row—Raise the next 5 loops as usual; 
^ then take 3 together, as before, and raise 18 
£ loops alternately 16 times; then take 8 together 
v and raise 7 loops; there will now be one Vandyke, 
$ or 17 stitches, unworked, and, leaving them for 
^ the other side border, “work back” all the 
^scarlet loops; this row will have deci'eased 84 

! stitches. 

Work 3 rows plain, that is, without shaping. 
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5th row—Raise 12 loops, then decrease a loop $ Work the other side border the same, 
by taking 2 on the needle and working as one \ The Edge along the Neck. —Commence at 
stitch; continue decreasing after every 12 loops ^ the 1st stitch of the 1st side border, and work 
to the end of the row. ^ (1 chain, miss 1, and one plain crochet stitch 7 

Work 4 rows plain. ^ times), then continue the same on the scarlet 

10th row—Raise 4 loops; then decrease a loop $ rows to the end of the other border; turn back, 
and raise 11 loops alternately to the end. > and work a plain crochet stitch in every chain 

Work 3 rows plain. \ stitch of the last row. 

14th row—Raise 10 loops, and decrease a loop < The Second Border. —With the white wool 

alternately to the end. $ commence by making a chain of 146 stitches. 


Work 2 rows plain. 


£ aud work as the 1st border to the end of the 


Repeat as the 14th row and the 2 rows plain \ 9th row. 

6 times more, but each time these 3 rows are $ 10th row—Black wool—Work 4 chain, miss 1 
repeated, one stitch less between the decreases ^ and 1 plain crochet stitch; repeat to the end; 
must be worked, so that in the 17th row it will s fasten off. 

be “raise 9 loops and decrease/’ in the 20th $ This border should be placed on the scarlet 
row “raise 8 loops and decrease,” etc.; when ji center, and sewed to the 29th row of it. 
finished, it will be reduced to 92 stitches, and $ The Trimming. —With the black wool work a 
there will be 34 rows of scarlet from the com- $ row of single crochet all round the edge of the 
mencement. j; white borders and across the neck. Work the 

35th row—Work 6 single crochet stitches on £ same at the edge of the 2nd border, 
the first 6 stitches of the row, these ere cast off jj For the dividing line bet ween the center and 
for the neck; then raise 4 loops and decrease a <! border, commence at the top of the left border, 
loop as before alternately to within 6 stitches of ij where it is sewed to the center, and with the 
the end; leave them, and “work back.” < black wool work a row of chain stitch, thus— 

36th row—Decrease the first 2 loops, raise the ij keep the wool on the wrong side, bring it 
rest to the end, and work the last 2 together. i* through in a loop, and pass the needle in the 
37th row—As the last. 5; edge stitch of the work to the back, bring the 

38th row—Decrease a loop and raise 2 loops ij wool through and also through the loop on the 
alternately to the end, decreasing the last 2. i; needle; continue the same along the three sides. 

39th and 40th rows—Plain, decreanng at the jj The Spots are worked with a rug needle and 
beginning and end of each. $ black wool, they are formed by a chain stitch 

41st and 42nd rows—As the 38th row. ^ worked on the white border at regular intervals, 

43rd row—Decrease a loop and raise one loop two stitches being made on the ribbed seam "of 
alternately to the end; which finishes the center. > each Vandyke, and one stitch between them; 

The Side Borders. —Return to the 17 stitches i the wool is slipped at the back. The chain 
left to the right side, and with the white wool 5 stitch is formed by passing the wool to the right 
commence at the edge stitch for the > side, making a loop, putting the needle back to 

1st row—Increase a loop as before, rniso 6 $ where it was brought through and bringing it 
loops, take 3 together, raise 6 loops, increase a i into the centmr of the loop, then pass the needl-e 
loop, raise 2 loops; work back. i outside the loop to the wrong side. These 

Repeat this row until 30 are made; then two l stitches should be in a slanting direction, across 
rows, omitting the increase stitches. Sew the < 2 rows of the Tricot. Finish with buttons and 
selvedge to the center. * loops. 
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VANDYKE COLLAR IN CROCHET. 


BT KBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Kf tli is pretty collar is formed of points, we ^ same — of four double and four chain, miking 
only give the instructions for one, which can < the four double on the four chain of the last 
then be repeated until the collar is the required \ row. Now begin the pattern of the points:*^ 
size. Make a chain, the length of the collar $ Chain four, two double, three chain, two doup 
round the neck, on which work a row of one^ble; these four double crochet stitches are all 
double and one chain every alternate stitch; s worked in onp stitch of the last row; repeat the 
after which, work three or four rows—all the * four chain, leaving six stitches of the last row 
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LITTLE BOY 8 PALETOT. 


between each of the four double; repeat these J three rows form the pattern; and it is by re- 
four chain, and four double with three chain \ peating these rows, only leaving one less at the 
between, seven times. This is the first row of \ commencement and end of each pattern, which 
the point. Work three rows the same, making i forms the point. In this pattern there will not 
the double stitches over each other for three \ be found the least difficulty, which is a very 
rows, only making two chain, one double, and { great recommendation in this sort of work, 
two chain, between the four double in the two < Seven points will be found about the right 
last rows, instead of the four chain. The next $ number for a full-sized collar, if worked in No. 
row, work only six instead of the seven, and $ 20 crochet cotton. This sized cotton does not 
work the four double over the one double of | produce very fine work, but, if finer is prefer- 
the last row. Work three rows the same. It i red, No. 80 will be found excellent, 
requires seven rows to form each point; each l 


LITTLE BOY'S PALETOT. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This garment is suitable for a little boy from ^ being wide and arranged with good-sized arm- 
three to four years old, and is made in gray ^ holes. One yard of cloth would be sufficient 
cloth, with gray velvet collar, ouffs, and pockets. $ to make this paletot; that would allow of cuffs, 
It is double-breasted, consequently can be but- $ collar, and pockets of the cloth as well; but 
toned over on either side. The shape is com- s the appearance of the paletot is much im¬ 
portable and loose, and may with ease be worn t proved by having these Utter appendages in 
over high, full Garibaldi shirts, the sleeves v gray velvet. 
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HAUFOF SLEEVE^ 
^ UNDER PORTION 


HALFOFSLEEVF 
k UPPER PORTION 



DIAGRAM FOR LITTL1 ROT*8 PAUfOC. 


BUTTERFLY PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEATIB. 

Materials — A piece of bright-colored velvet, ' Penwiper; it consists of two shaped pieoes out 
or eloth, inches wide, and 8 inches long; 1$ i; according to the pattern, without, of course, the 
yard of black silk braid; 3J inches of blaok 5 lower part seen in the illustration. The handle 
cloth; a small quantity of gold twist. { is out in one piece with each side of the Pen- 

The engraving represents the full-size of the \ wiper. To form the design, a blaok-silk braid 
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is ran on the colored velvet, or cloth, which ^ handle, or body, sewn all round. For wiping 
may or may not be edged on each side with < the pens on, seven pieces of notched cloth are 
gold twist, according to the taste of the worker. ^ seoured inside, cut to the shnpe of the outer 
The Penwiper top is edged all round with braid, j; covering, and showing the scalloped edges be- 
crossed by diagonal stitches in gold twist. The > yond. These pieces should bo first sewn to- 
two sides are joined together, when the handle J gether, and then inserted between the two leaves 
is formed. This must be stuffed with cotton *; of velvet. We would suggest that the braided 
wool, and a piece of wire run through it, long ^ portion of this Penwiper be lined with a piece 
enough to reach half-way down the Penwiper, s of thin cardboard and silk, as we think it would 
This should be neatly fastened down, and the * give the top a neater and firmer appearance. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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CROCHET TULIP-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE 'WEAVER. 



This small bag need not be made of any ex 
pensive material, and therefore Alpine pink and 
a middle shade of green single Berlin wool can 
be used, with the edges worked in gold twine. 
If. however, it is made for a purse, then middle 
size netting silk and fine gold twist should be 
substituted. 


r A small steel tassel, Penelope needle No. 3, 
i; and 2 yards of fine wire, will be required, 
s The Tulip, first Petal. —Commence with 

> the pink wool, *, make 31 chain; and for the 

$ 1st or center round—Turn, miss 3, 23 treble, 

$ 8 plain, turn, 1 chain to cross, and up the other 
$ side; and for the 

i; 2nd round—6 plain, 17 treble, 2 treble in 1 
jj stitch, 1 treble (2 treble in one, 5 times), turn, 

\ and down the other side, 1 treble, 2 treble in 
^ one, 12 treble, 6 plain, 1 single on the 1 chain 
^ that crosses; and for the 

ij 3rd round—1 single, 8 plain, 15 treble, 2 
£ treble in one, 2 treble, 2 treble in one, 1 treble 
* (2 treble in one, 4 times), 1 treble, 2 treble in 
$ one, 2 treble, 2 treble in one, 15 treble, 8 plain, 

| 1 single. Repeat from * 5 times more, join on 
\ the gold twist or silk, and work 1 single on the 
$ 1st plain stitch of the 1st petal; then round the 
^ six petals thus— 

\ The Edge Round. —Take the wire and work 
$ it under the stitches, 25 plain (2 plain in one, 
$ and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in one, ** 26 
J, plain, 1 single, then up the next petal, 1 single 
\ on the 1st stitch, 5 plain, join to the 6th stitch 
s of the 1st petal, counting from the Inst stitch, 
$ 6 plain, join to the 6th stitch of the 1st petal, 

> always counting from the last joining, 7 plain, 
3 join to the 7th stitch of the 1st petal, 6 plain (2 
<: plain in one, and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in 
^ one. Repeat from ** 4 times more; then to 
\ make it round, 6 plain, join to the 19th stitch 
\ of the 1st petal, 7 plain, join to the 12th stitch; 
$ of the l 9 t petal, 6 plain, join to the 6th stitch 
l of the 1st petal, 5 plain, 1 single; cut off the 
£ wire, twisting the ends together to secure it, 
i; work along the ends of the petals (8 chain and 
I; 1 plain in the 1 chain between the petals, 6 
£ times), (1 chain, and 1 plain in the 8 chain, 6 
j; times). Fasten off. 

' For The Lining. —Commence with the green 
ij wool or silk, work 114 chain, make it round by 
^ working a treble stitch in the 1st chain stitch, 
s 1st round—2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble. Repeat 

all round, and work 19 rounds more the Bame, 
;.join on the gold. 
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MAT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL 


21st round—7 chain, miss 2, and 1 plain in ^ sew it to the inside of the last round of the 

the 2 chain. Repeat all round. £ dower, sew on the tassel, and tack the last 

22nd round—7 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the S joining of each petal to the 7th round of the 

7 chain. Repeat, and fasten off. With a needle \ lining; then make a chain for the strings and 

and silk, draw the foundation round close, and run them in the last green round. 


MAT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



1 The union of beads and Berlin wool, which } wool, except the center, which is scarlet or 
is now fashionable in fancy work, produces s crimson. A bead fringe makes a pretty finish, 
very beautiful effects, and we supply a mat in $ or a cord of twisted beads, but we give the pre- 
this style, which, when completed, will be found ^ ference to the former. Before either of these 
really elegant. The canvas employed must be \ are added, the mat must be stretched on around 
rather fino, and the beads must be chosen to 5 piece of cardboard, cut to the-exact size, and 
correspond with its texture, so that the fabric s lined with either cotton or silk, after which 
may be perfectly covered. The outline of every | either the cord or the fringe roust be fastened 
part of the design is to be traced in steel beads, $ on, according to the preference which may be 
as well as the veins, and all the interiors to be < given. Our illustration cannot give the glit- 
filled up with white transparent beads. The $ tering effect of the beads, or the pleasing con- 
two circles have each their boundary lines of j trast of the colors. The article requires to be 
steel beads, the spots also being of steel beads, j seen in its completed state to be appreciated, 
with the space between of dead white beads. \ Dead-work is just now very fashionable. We 
The ground is all of bright French blue Berlin i have seen some pretty cuffs of velvet and beads. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 



SPRIG FOR FLANNEL. 


DESIGN FOR TIDY: TO BE DARNED IN. 



CROCHET LACE. 



CROCHET LACE. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CH AT. > upon wagons, drove night and day, and so was in time. 

Women and the Sanitary Commission. —The United 5 Think what the wounded would have suffered, after that 
States Sanitary Commission has just made an eloquent > terrible conflict, if it had not been for the Sanitary! At 
appeal to the women of the Nation. Few are aware of the I; Fredericksburg the services of the Sanitary were equally 
g<*Hl this Commission has done. We confess to having < signal. “ The agents of the Commission,” says one of their 
never realized it ourselves till we heard its President, the \ circulars, “were promptly on the ground, and, acting in 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, deliver an address on the subject in the !; conjunction with the regular medical authorities, mat©- 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. The Sanitary Commie- *; daily aided in having the wounded of that bloody struggle, 
siun is undoubtedly the best, if not the only safe way of \ better cared for on the spot, and more expeditiously and 
reaching the sick and wounded of the army, with anything I; comfortably removed to hospitals, than after any previous 
like system. Contributions to its stores can always bo ^ battle. Tlieso results were largely due to the wise foresight 
made effective, os its thorough national organieation and s of the Commission, enabled by the contributions of a liberal 
official recognition by the military authorities, give it fnci- ^ public to accumulate large quantities of the necessary sup- 
lities for communication with and transportation to die- ^ plies at Buch points as were most accessible for the pur^- 
taut points, possessed by no other organization; while ono ^ poses required.” 

almost necessary result of sending supplies through the ^ With eight hundred thousand men In the field, the dratn 
numerous well-meaning Independent relief societies is that ^ on the resources of the Sanitary is enormous. It is not 
some localities are overburdened with useful stores, while s money only that is needed. To an even greater degree, 
other places aro comparatively destitute. ^ things are required that money cannot buy, at least imme* 

We do not mean to disparago other associations designed $ diutely. What is wanted are woolen, Canton flannel, and 
to aid sick and suffering soldiers. But however much good s cotton material; cotton shirts, flannel undershirts, woolen 
they may do, they would do more, generally, if working v shirts, ordinary size and make; woolen stockings, blankets, 
in direct aid of the Sanitary Ono of the circulars of the $ quilts, towels, ring pads and cushions, stuffed with hair or 
Sanitary truthfully Bays: — “Little or no reliance can be s feathers, bed-ticks; Canton flannel shirts and drawers, aot- 
had that articles sent to individual sick or wounded will \ ton drawers, woolen drawers, ordinary size and make; 
ever reach their destination. We have good authority for ;> dressing-gowns, handkerchiefs, good size, sheqts four fee^ 
saying that over twenty thousand undelivered packages for $ wide and eight feet long, pillows, flannel (by piectf); jel- 
snldiers are now awaiting owners in the store-house of one s lies, cocoa, dried fruit, chocolate, whiskey, pure lemon 
express company in Washington. We believe that no ex- $ syrup, brandy, pickles, whito wine (for wine whey). Prs- 
pnisi company ever undertakes to deliver packages to a \ serves, jellies, and all articles contained in bottles and jars, 
particular individual or company. Boxes are perhaps taken \ in order to carry safely, should be securely packed in small 
to within five or six miles of the desired spot, but they are j! boxes (marked glassware). Much loss, from the breaking 
as useless there as if they had never been forwnrded at all. !; of bottles and jars, has heretofore resulted from their not 
No regimental transportation can be depended on for their > being properly packed. 

conveyance, ns regimental Wagons are fully occupied in b To maintain a constant supply of these articles, the aid 
other service. The Sauitary Commission docs not and < of ladies is indispensable. And this aid should be systema- 
cannot undertake to deliver specific articles to individuals, ^ tised. Societies, subsidiary to the Sanitary Commission, 
or to particular regiments, but adopts the brood principle ^ exist in many places. But there should be such a society, 
of attending faithfully to the wants of any and every sick \ composed of women, in every city, town, nnd village in th© 
and wounded soldier who can be reached. It is, we believe, ^ land. In Philadelphia, though there has existed, from th© 
the only organization which is national and permanent in <> first, a principal branch of the National Commission, th© 
its character, having store-houses md branch offices in the ^ ladies have lately established a “Women’s Pennsylvania 
principal cities of the country, and should have innuiner- ^ Branch of the U. S. Sanitary Commission.’* This associa- 
able contributing Aid societies in every county throughout $ tion has taken rooms at 13t)7 Chesnnt street, and elected 
the land, as it already has in many. It has transportation £ Caleb Cope President and Treasurer, and Mrs. Bloomfield 
trains of its own following the armies in the field, in nddi- $ H. Moore Corresponding Secretary. In an address, just 
tion to unusual governmental facilities, and, in the pursuit £ printed, the association says:—“Our appeal is based upon 
of its humane mission, knows no North, South, East, or ^ the knowledge that this Commission (the U. S. Sanitary) 
West. Large supplies of under-clothing for the sick and ^ has greater facilities for doing this work than any state or 
wounded soldiers—of prepared soups and jellies, wines, ^ local agency—that out of the thousands of boxes distrl- 
fruits, and other delicacies and articles of nourishment, so t; bnted by them, but ono has been lost—that their agents 
indispensable on such occasions, havo always been on hand £ are notified of the time of an army’s advance, and per- 
with tlio agents of the Commission, at the times and places s mitted to transfer their stores to os near the front as pos- 
most needed; and abnndant testimony has been furnished £ sible—and that they are the only organization authorized 
that thousands of lives have been saved by the prompt by government to pass within the lines, and administer 
administration of such stimulants and restoratives to the s their supplies on the field of battle for tho saving of lif© 
exhausted and almost perishing victims of some bloody i; and the relief of suffering, knowing no difference between 
and perhaps unexpected battle, by tho faithftil and devoted i; men from any section. This work must be left undone if 
physicians and nurses connected with the Commission.” s the women of the land do not keep the Sanitary Commla- 
Nor does the circular exaggerate, in the least, the utility i; sion supplied with the means of doing it. For this pur- 
of the Sanitary. After the battle of Antietam, the Sanitary $ pose, the women of Philadelphia have organized and invita 
agents wero first on tho field; and two days elapsed before s every other woman in the city and state, and surrounding 
even tho government stores came up. This wns because ^ counties of other states, to co-operate with us. A small 
tho railruad, which the government employed for transpor- ^ amount of self-denial, or of exertion on the part of oach, 
tation. Wits broken down; while the Sanitary, depending > would insure to the Commission an exhaustless supply of 
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those needed stores. There is no time to be lost. Let ,< Embroidery Stamps.—L. P. Borden, we are informed, 
every couuty, every town organize and put themselves In i continues to manufacture his celebrated Premium Rm- 
oommunication with us without delay. We know not how ^ broidery and Braiding Stamps. These stamps have become 
many lives depend upon our exertions—how much suffer- s very popular through the United States and the Canadas, 
lag rests with us to relieve. Let ns assume these duties ^ There should be a set in every town. They have never 
solemnly, with the determination that while the war lasts, ^ failed to give satisfaction to those who use them. 8 tamps 
we will devote our energies to this sacred cause.” s from any design made to order. They will stamp on any 

To give this noble appeal larger circulation, to do what ^ material with aocuracy. Send and get a few dozen. Ad- 
we can to alloviate the miseries of this terrible strifo, we $ dross L. P. Bordou. Massillon, Ohio; or his agents, J. M. 
have written this article. It is not a question of party, for s Pickering, No. 96 West Fourth street, Cinciuuati, Ohio; 
•U parties can unite in this humane work. It is not a $ Mrs. Sylvia Harriugton, Potsdam, N. Y.; Miss Carrie P. 
mutter of charity either, it is a holy duty. Christ said, $ Aydon, Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. F. Brooks, 838 North Tenth 
“Even as yo did it unto the least of one of these, ye did it J street, Philadelphia; Mrs. J. M. Newitt, Chicopee, Mass, 
wnto me.” '< Mrs. E. C. Borden is traveling agent. Iuking cushion. 

On one of the pages of the oover, we print a letter, from < pattern book, and full instructions accompany each order, 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, which enters into this subject at evon £ Price, five dollars per dozen, 
more detail. We hope every one interested in the matter c _____ 

will peruse it. > . _ _ „ . 

w aa *1 * w * . .. . s A hint Economical.—M any of our readers aro, no doubt, 

We would add that Western women can send their sup- >• , . _ , , ’ ^ 

.. . x. A*, rr 0 , \ possessors of black silk dresses, which have done good duty 

plies to Chicago, whore the U. S. Sauitary lifts an agency, s . . J 

_ s ftr)( * Berv lce as dresses. These may be converted into very 

s warm and pretty petticoats, if a little time and patience be 
A Beautiful Dress. The colors most worn in taffeta s expended on thorn. We will describe the stvlo of petti- 

■Ilka are fawn-color, more or lena yellow, Russia leather in 5 coat> wo , Bud tllen oul . readers will see the arrange- 

Tariona shades, violet, and bright blue. Miss Dayton, the > ment „f tlle mmt _ These, of course, may be made In new 
stylish daughter of the American Minister in Paris, wore, s material as well as old. or alpaca may bo substituted for 
lately, at one of her father’s crowded receptions, a very $ the silk. The silk should bo cut into narrow gores, mea- 
pretty dress of the shade of fawn-color, known as Cheveux ^ suring about six inches at the bottom, and sloped off to 
la Retnty having a bright golden tint through it. The s about two inches at the waist. Between each of the gores 
dress was mado with a narrow flounce about six inches s a thick piping of colored or white silk should be stitched, 
wide, bound with black velvet, and put on in plaits at the Jj a n ,j the whole of the petticoat should be lined with eider- 
bottom of the skirt; over this, black velvet ribbon about ^ down and good glazed lining. These are amongst the 
’ an inch and a half wide, with a narrower velvet on either J; f avo rito shapes for silk petticoats, 
side, was placed so as to form lozenges interlacing one j* _ 

another, the velvet being stitched down on either side with s n „„„ T .... „ . , . , . ... 

. ,, . . . 7 . . . ... s Costumes for Boys.—L ittle Parisian boys adopt either 

a sort of hernng-bono stitch in white silk, which threw out i .. „ . G . . . . 11 ...*, 

. ® # .. . , ’ , < the Russian or the Scotch costume; the latter is the most 

and relieved the effect of the black velvet. The body was > . 

. , . ... A J 5 popular among them, as the Prince Imperial often makes 

ornamented in a like manner, so as to imitato a figaro vest, % . . „ ... ... „ 

.. . . . . . , _ , , . J hw appearance as a small Highlander. The Russian dress 

the same trimming being prolonged on two long and widen- ^ j ... 

* j v * ». # WI , \ is bordered with a bond of cloth, and the overcoat is made 

ing ends which formed a sash behind. Wo have described ' ... , . .. . . ... ....... 

... . . . . ....... . . i cither of cloth or velvet, and is always bordered with fur. 

this costume minutely, as with a little ingenuity, and very < m . . . .. , . .. . . . . . 

, ' , , , ,* . , „ J s Plush is now frequently used in Paris ns a material for 

little labor, many of the young lady readers of this Mnga-J .... , , _ » ,, , A , , , fAAl 

. , aa * a. . . , A children s dresses. Iu London the usual stylo fur little 

zine may produce very pretty dresses by giving a little of V , . , . .. ' .. .. 

.. . .. . . . . ... .... < hoys out of petticoats is the loose blouse and the Knicker- 

their own time in working such a trimming, which, in a s . , .. 7 ; . .. , , . , , .. 

, . , , ,, , . . v bockers, with a leather band worn far below the waist: 

mantua-makers bill, would, no doubt, occupy a very con- J; .. , . . A . ..... , , 

... ..... , . , . s these are made in a variety of materials, but noue look so 

nd«rable po..Uon, without, perhaps being aa pretty or > . .. . . 


more effective. 


well as either fine broad-cloth or blAck velvet. 


Better than ant Othbr.— The Bloomfield (Iowa) Clarion J Increasing in Beauty.— The enormous circulation xjf 
•ays:—‘*To say that Peterson furnishes a better Magazine ^ this Magazine is explained by the Yiroqua (Ill.) Expositor, 
for the price than any other publisher, is but saying what s which says;—“Peterson contains the finest and most life- 
every oue should have known long ago, and what every ^ like steel engravings we ever beheld. No ono can look 
magazine reader does know. Send for it at once.” Wos upon its beautiful pictures without astonishment at the 
may add, it is not too late to get up clubs. Back numbers s expense and taste with which this Magazine is got up. 
furnished, from the beginning of the year, if desired. Re- ^ Peterson’s Magazine is increasing in beauty and interest 
collect, this is the only Magazine that has not raised its s every month.” 
price. In spite of the Advance in paper—about one hun- ^ - 

dred per cent.—we continue to furnish Peterson at the old $ Uhland’s Last Poem.— It is said that the last poem of 
rates. £ Uhland was the following, on “The Death of a Child,” 

k which we have had translated from tho original German: 

The Parlor Gardener.—A complete illustrated guide > ur . .. , 

. . ... .. , . . „ ® ? “Light was thy step, to come, to go, 

to tho cultivation of House plants, care of Green-houses, v A fleeting guest on earthly land: 

Aquarium, and instructious to many now and beautifuls Or whence? or whither? we but know, 


methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, etc., etc. 5 


From God’s own band to God’s own hand.” 


Price, 65 cents. By mall, 70 cents. J. B. TILTON & CO., s - 

Boston, Publishers. “ ^ Ribbon for the Throat. — A black or colored velvet rib- 

1_ " ^ bon is very generally worn round the throat, to which is 

Shawls. —Double woolen shawls In knitting or crochet $ appended a locket—the scented lockets which were lately 
are being worn, the upper point of which may bo turned ^ introduced have found much favor; but these are again 
over tho head liko a hood. Theso knitted or crochet shawls I; likely to be superseded by the small gold or silver buckle, 
are lined with silk, and are trimmed with moss fringe and s which in Paris is now so frequently employed for fastening 
colored ribbon. « the velvet around the throat. 
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Sylvia’* Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskett. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York : Harper «§ Brothers. —It is with the very greatest 
pleasure that we welcome Mrs. Gaskell back to the field of 
fiction. For many years 6he has been unaccountably silent. 
In different ways, she has written some of the best tales of 
the day; witness “Ruth,” “North and South,” and “Cran¬ 
ford.” The former, In its tragic unity, in Its great, brave 
spirit, has no superior of its kind. The last might have 
been written by Miss Austen, Its touches are so minute, its 
characters so quiet, its whole atmosphere so life-like. But 
we shall be surprised if “ Sylvia’s Lovers” does not come to 
be considered the most artistic of all her novels. It labors 
under the defect, os a book for the many, of having much 
of the conversation carried on in a North country dialect, 
which is not always readily understood. Hence it may not 
be as popular. But this, which is a defect in the sense we 
have poiuted out, is a merit, and a great one, regarded 
from an artistic point of view. It keeps up the air of 
naturalness. It gives a raciness to the story liko tho salt 
breeze of tho coast whoro it is spoken. Wo advise all who 
like really good fiction to procure “Sylvia’s Lovers” with¬ 
out delay. 

•' Annette, or, the Lady of the Ptarls. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. M. L. Johnson. 1 vol., 8 ro. Philo da: 
T. B. Peterson Brothers. —This is a translation from the 
French of the younger Dumas. The story is one of great 
interest and must have as wide-spread a popularity in 
English as in the original. The translation is particularly 
well executed. It has always been our opinion that a cul¬ 
tivated woman, who was thoroughly master of the foreign 
tonguo she sought to translate from, would make a better 
version lhau anybody else, for well-bred women always 
speak and write their native language with an idiomatic 
force and raciness which educated men either never acquire, 
or soon lose in a heavy, scholastic style: and this book 
confirms our notion. We predict a bright future for this 
young writer, if she works hereafter as conscientiously as 
ahe has done in “ Annette.” 

Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the. 
Gerrmin by Frederica Rowan. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor <£ Fields, —This work has been generally attributed to 
Zschokke. It was a great favorite with the late Prince 
Albert, and, on that account, after his death, became en¬ 
deared to Queen Victoria, who employed Miss Rowan to 
translate it. A small mimber-of copies was printed, with 
a. pqtice that the “Meditations” had been “selected for 
translation by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming 
Borrow, they Jjpid proved a source of comfort and edifica¬ 
tion.” As the volume is one emincutly calculated to an¬ 
swer this end, it was republished in England, and is now 
reprinted here. Many afflicted hearts, we think, will find 
in it consolation. 

African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi , including 
Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, etc. From 1852 to 1800. 
By William Charles Baldwin. With illustrations by James 
Wolf and J, B. Zwecker. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. —A spirited narrative of hunting in South 
Africa. The book is written in tho form of a diary, and, 
as it has not been recast, has the merit of giving the first, 
Vivid impressions of the traveler. We havo found tho 
volume not less interesting than the narratives of Gordon 
Camming, Harris, and Andersen. A portrait of the author 
accompanies the volume: and Mr. Baldwin looks, to the 
full, “ the slayer of Hons.” 

The Two Friends. By the author of “ The Patience of 
Hope.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tidnor rf Fields. —This is 
a series of conversations between two intimate frieuds. 
The subjects discussed are of the highest interest. The 
thoughts, if not always new, are vigorous, and Are tersely 


expressed. But the great merit of the book !b that it seta 
one to thinking for one’s self. In other words, tho work is 
eminently Bnggestive. It may be read again and again,' 
and every time with additional profit. 

The Foggy Night at Orford. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <£• Brothers .— A story of mystery 
like “East Lyone,” and others by the same author. The 
novel, however, is shorter than Mrs. Wood’s are usually^ 
But the tale is well told, and one of the very best of its 
kind. The edition is a cheap one. 


HINTS ON FURNITURE. 

Footstools, ktc. — As Berlin work Is nOw very popular, 
we give a few engravings of stools, the tops of which are 
in Berlin work, and the rest in mahogany or walnut. Oar 
first pattern is a foot-stool studded with gilt knobs. 






Our next iff a square rocking-stooL 


The lost Is a folding foot-stool. 






These are all now and pretty patterns. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

Improvement op the Photograph. —To Color as in Life. 
A Now Discovery! Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen 
Pictures. These colors are liquid, and with the directions 
that accompany each box, any person, though not an artist, 
may color tho Cartes de Yisite, or any Albumen picture, in 
a beautiful manner and very rapidly. The pictures thus 
colored seem to have been done in the process of taking, 
the finish of tho surface not beiug in the least disturbed, 
tho shading perfect, colors rich and full. The flesh color 
in particnlar is perfectly natural. For coloring the fancy 
copies of engravings and our new flower studies, they are 
equally as well adapted as for tho portraits from life. 

Caution. —Persons are cautioned against a worthless 
nrticlo offered for sale In shape and style similar to the 
genuine. See that you got the “Newton’s” Prepared 
Colors, with the name of the sole agents for the United 
States, J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, on each box. 

A neat black walnut box holds the colors in Lotties, 
which are fixed to be easily used. Price to artists, per 
box, $ 3 . 00 , or with a large bottle of Reducing Liquid, $3.25. 
Address, J. E. TTLTON St CO., 161 Washington St., Boston. 

J0SF* Copies of Natural Flowers for Coloring or Study, also 
beautiful fancy Cards for coloring as above, by the quantity 
and single. 
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OUK NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in thU cook-beck hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

KXATS AND FL8GU 

A Collared Breast of Veal. —Select a fine breast of real, 
bone It and rub it over with the well-beaten yelks of two 
eggs, and strew over it some bread-crnmbs, the grated rind 
of two lemons, and pepper and salt, and two tablespoon- 
Ibis of chopped parsley. Roll the meat up very tightly, 
and bind it with strong twine, wmp it in a cloth, and let 
it boil for one hour and a half, after which take it up and 
let it cool. When 1ft Is a little cool, remove the cloth and 
cut tho twine away carefully. Cdt the veal in five slices, 
lay them upon a dish with the sweetbread boiled, and cut 
it in thin slices, and laid around them with ten or twelve 
forcemeat balls. Pour over the whole a white sauce, and 
garnish with green walnut pickle. The white sauce most 
bo prepared in the following mauuer:—To one pint of good 
veal gravy add a dessertspoonful of lemon pickle, and a 
few mushrooms; let these boil gently together, then add a 
teacupful of cream and the well beaten yelk of two eggs. 
Shake the saucepan over the fire, but do not let the con¬ 
tents boil after tho eggs and cream have been added, other¬ 
wise the sauce will curdle. 

Hunters' Beef .—Take a round of beef, best fine four 
ounces of saltpetre and one of allspice, rub them well into 
the beef, and let it stand a day ahd a night. Thou suit the 
beef with a sufficient quantity of common salt, let it.be iu 
the salt twelve days, turning it every day. Place it in an 
earthen pan with throe or four pounds of beef suet; cover 
it with a thick crust, and let it bake for six hours. It will 
keep two months. It should be cut in slices to come to 
table. Or: —For a round of beefi take three ounces of salt¬ 
petre, the same of coarse sugar, one ounce of cloves, ono 
ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of allspice, and three hand¬ 
fuls of salt, and reduce them all to a powder. Let the beef 
hang two or threo days; take out the bone; then rub it 
well with the salt and spice, and do so every day for two 
or three weeks. Before it is dressed, wash off tho spice. 
Bind it with a tape. Place it in a pan with a teacupful of 
water; cover the top with shred suet, and put a coarse 
paste over the pan, aud brown paper over that. Let it 
bake five hours, and, when cold, take off the paste and the 
tape. 

2b Oook Cod-Fish with a Piquant Sauce. —Cut the l>est 
part of a cod-fish in slices, and fry them in hotter a light- 
brown color. Take them up out of tho pan, and lay them 
upon a warm dish before the fire. Boil some onions, cut 
them into slices, and put them into the same pan with tho 
butter, adding a little vinegar, water, and Sour, and some 
finely-chopped rosemary and parsley. Fry the onions and 
all the ingredients together, and afterward pour the whnlo 
over the fried fish. This dish will bo excellent for three 
days, as it can be warmed easily when wanted. 

Olives'-Head Cake. —Parboil a calf* head with some sage; 
then cut off the meat, and return the bones into the broth, 
and boil them until the latter is greatly reduced. Pnt tho 
meat, which is already cut iqto pieces, into a jar with the 
tongue,some cloves, mace, nntmeg, and some slices of ham. 
Cover the jar with a plate, and bake the whole some hours, 
until It Is thoroughly well cooked; then add the brains, 
beaten np with an egg. Some hard-boiled eggs must be 
placed round a mould, and tho meat poured in. 

Pressed Beef. —Take any rather lean piece of beef, rub 
It well with treacle or brown sugar, and turn it often. 
After three days, wipe It, and salt It with salt and salt¬ 
petre, rubbing and turning it every morning. Roll It tight 
lo a coarse cloth, and press It under a heavy weight. Boil 
it, and then press It again under a board with heavy 
weights placed on It, 


Collared Beef .—Choose tho thick end of a flank of beef, 
but do not lot it be too fat; let it lio iu salt or pickle for a 
week or ton days. The brisket of beef will also servo for 
this purpose, from which the bones should bo takcit and 
the inside skin removed. When sufficiently suited, pre¬ 
pare the following seasoning:—one handful of parsley, 
chopped fine, some thyme, marjor;uu, and basil; season 
the whole with pepper, and mix all well together, and 
cover the inside of the beef with it. Roll the meat up 
tight, then roll it in a clean cloth; bind it with strong 
string or tape, and tie it close at the ends. Boil it gently 
from threo to four hours, and, when cooked, take it up: tie 
tho ends again quite closo to tho meat, and place it be¬ 
tween two dishes, with a heavy weight at tho top. When 
it is cold, remove the cloth. 

To Dress Salt Cod-Fish .—Procuro salt fish always tho day 
before you wish to cook it. Let it lie all night in cold water, 
into which a wineglassful of viuegar has been poured. This 
will extract the salt, and cause it to taste as fresh fish. 
Wash it the next morning in an abundance of cold water, 
then put it in the fish kettle, which must be three parts 
full of water. Place it near the fire and let it heat slowly, 
then simmer it gently, but never allow it to boil, or it will 
become hard. Tho scum should be removed from the top 
directly it begins to rise. When the fish is sufficiently 
co.ked. drain it, pull it into flakes, and arrange it on the 
dish. A wall of mashed potatoes should be placed around 
tho dish, or boiled parsnips, beateu up with butter aud 
cream. Egg sauce should always bo served with salt cod¬ 
fish. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. —Many good cooks are bad managers of pota¬ 
toes, ami this esculent, which, in most houses, is served 
every day, and which is so popular in many families as to 
bo often the only vegetable at table, requires much care in 
tho cooking. The great fault in cooking potatoes, whether 
they are steamed or boiled, is allowing them, when they 
arc cooked, to sodden In the moisture still hanging about 
tho vessel in which they have been cooked, or in the steam 
which they give out. If they are boiled, as soon as they 
are cooked enough they should bo taken out of the sauce¬ 
pan (an iron pot is best for the purpose), which should ba 
emptied and wiped out dry; tho potatoes being then re¬ 
turned to it will dry and become mealy. If they are 
steamed, take the steamer off the kettlo as soon as the 
potatoes are cooked enough, and place it on a hot plate, in 
a side oven, or anywhero else where they will keep very, 
hot, and where they will dry. The grand item* with po¬ 
tatoes are: Develope their mealiness by allowing the 
moisture to evaporate, serve them very hot, and serve 
but a few at a time, so that relays of hot dishes of them 
may bo ready to go in with every fresh course with which 
they are at all likely to be required. 

A Set vary Dish. —Put one pound of rice into five pints of 
cold water, boil it gently for two hours, by which time it 
will be a thick paste; then add two pints of skim milk, 
ami two ounces of Cheshire cheese, grated fine, a little 
pepper and salt, aud boil the whole very gently for an¬ 
other hour. It will produco nine pounds of muccaroni 
rice. 

Pttatoe Balls .—Mash some potatoes very well, with but¬ 
ter, pepper, and salt, taking care, os iu all mashed pota¬ 
toes, that no lumps remain; Bhape them into balls, cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs, aud fry them a light 
brown. This is a very nice suppor dish, or a pretty garnish 
for hashes or ragouts. 

Salsify .—When the salsify has been boiled, take some 
very light hatter; put each piece in separately; takeout 
and fry lightly; drain them, sprinklo a little salt, and 
grate very finely loraon peel, to sprinkle merely sufficient 
to give a very slight flavor. 
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Fried Potatoes .—Peel the potatoes, cut them into very i; Leche Cream .—Beat op the yolks of three eggs, and tha 
thin slices, and fry them with a little batter, lard, or > white of ono; odd to them a quarter of a pound of pow> 
dripping. They will eat crisp, and form a nice accompani- s , dered sngar; mix gradually three ounces of arrowroot and 
meat to cold meat. Another way is, when they are peeled, two ounces of flour, and then a pint and a half of milk; 
to cut them round and round, as in peeling an apple, until ^ boil it up gently, stirring continually until thick; take it 
they are quite cut up; then fry them brown and crisp in a < ofT the Are and continue to stir until it is a little cooled, 
pan nearly fall of melted lard or oil. Spread them on a < Place ratafias at the bottom of a buttered dish, and pour 
dish before the fire to dry, and season them with pepper \ the leche cream over them. A flavoring of either lemon 
and salt. jj peel, vanilla, or cinnamon is an improvement. 

< China Orange Tarts. —Take three fine China oranges 
DXSSKKTS. s Rn( j one lemon, grate the peels and extract and strain the 

Whips for Classes .— Half a pint of thick cream, a tea- ^ juice from them; crash half a pound of loaf-sugar, carefully 
cupful of milk, a wineglass and a half of white wino, two ^ inelt quarter of a pound of fresh butter, beat up the yolks 
tablespooufals of sifted white sugar, the grated rind of i of four eggs and the whites of two, and mix all these in¬ 
half a lemon. All these must be put into a pan, and < gradients well together. Make a puff-paste, place it thinly 
whisked for some time until the froth begius to rise; let it ^ over some oval tins, and pour the mixture into them. Bake 
stand for a few minutes, and then take it off with a largo s for half an hour. 

spoon and lay it on a hair sievo; whisk again, and repeat } piain Tapioca Pudding.—8w*\\ nine dessertspoonful* 
uutil all is used up. The liquid which drips through the $ of tapioca with a mt i e wat «r or milk. Beat up two eggs, 
sieve must be mixed with preserve, and placed at the bot- s H|)gar to a pint of mllk) and flaTor ^ a mtle 

tom of the glasses. By the time this is done, the froth will i orimge _ flcmer wa ter, if liked. Mix the milk, etc., well 
havo set on the sieve; it must then bo put into the glosses | with the gwe u e d tapioca in a pie-dish, and bake the pud- 
at tho top of the preserves. Colored powdered sugar if s d j n g f rom half an hour to an hour, according to the heat of 
desired may be sprinkled at tho top of each whip. s the oven. 

Cold Pudding. —Boil one quart of milk with a good-sized s Parley Cream. —Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal, 
pieeo of vauilla in it. Pour it when boiling over eight well- <; chop it well, half-pound of pearl barley well washed to be 
beaten eggs. Mix one tablespoonful of flour, quarter of a £ put into the saucepan, with two quarts of water; let all 
pound of butter, and half-pound of loaf-sugar together. Pour s simmer together until reduced to one qnart, and rub tlie 
over these ingredients the eggs and milk; strain the wliolo ^ veal through a sieve; it should be of the thickness of good 
through a hair sievo into a jar, which must be placed iu a £ cream; add salt and a little mace. Thii) cream is light and 
stewpan of boiling water; keep stirring it over tho firo s nourishing. 

until it becomes a thick custard; add three-quarters of a \ Ratafia Biscuits. —Take four ounces of bitter almond*, 
twelve cent package of gelatine. Let it stand until nearly ^ blanch and beat them as fine as you can; put in tho whites 
cold. Mix in preserved fruits. Ornament tho mould with of four eggs, one at a time, as you break them, then mix 
fruits, and pour the mixture in gently. Ice It well before i all up with sifted sngar to a light paste, roll It out, and lay 
serving. \ it on wafer paper, and on tin plates, bake it in a quick oven. 

Ground Rice Pudding. —Mix seven dessertspoonfuls of ^ The paste is to be mode so light that yon may take it up 
ground rice smoothly with a little cold milk. Boil a pint s with a spoon. 

of milk, mix it with tho rice, and boil it just until it ^ To Make Wafer Ptincakes.— Beat np well four eggs; add 
thiokens. Then mix in two eggs well beaten up, sngar to n two spoonfuls of fine flonr, and two of cream; one ounce of 
taste, and flavoring if desired. Four peach leaves boiled in ' finely-sifted sugar, and, if approved of, part of a grated 
the milk, and left in until the pudding has to go into the £ nutmeg. Rub the frying-pan well with a little cold butter, 
oven, will flavor it as nicely as anything. Bake it until it ^ Pour the batter In as thin ns a wafer; fry it only on one 
browns on tho top. For flavoring of light simple puddings, ^ side. Put them on a dish, and throw sifted sugar over each 
peach leaves, orange-flower water, cinnamon, or vanilla, £ pancake, and serve them hot to table, 
may bo used. The last is so delicious that it is surprising t; Apple Cream .—Boil twelve apples in water until they 
that it is not more generally employed than it is. j, »r« soft; take off the peel and press the pulp through a 

Ch«M Finger,.-First make a rich light puffpasto, than $ hair “ ie,e "P™ half * P otmd of P owd, ' red whi P ,h ® 

take aome panneaan chcce. grate it. and aeaeon with cay- f wl > ltM of ,wo <**"' add ,hem ‘° * ho ’PP Im ' aDd bea * aU °- 
enne pepper and salt to taste. Roll ont the paste and \ e“ ,h « r nn ‘ u “ bocomM <l nl ‘ 0 " i(r - a * d look » whi,a - Serva 
sprinkle these ingredients over it; this mud be repeated 5 bea P* d u P° n a dl “ h - wl,h w®* frMh CT “® aro “ nd “• 
three times, when the whole will bo sufficiently flavored, \ An Ilalian P«<Mmg .-Take two eggs and their weight 
Cttt the paste into Angers, about six inches in length and f * n bn ^ er ftnd leaf-sugar, melt the butter a little, and beat 
ono in breadth, hake them qnickty, and eerve them hot. \ U P »“ »•« together. Line tho dish with a puff-paste, and 
They should be neatly arranged upon a dish which Is > 'ey some apricot or other good preserve upon it. Pour the 


mixfuro of butter, eggs, and sugar over it, and bake for 
twenty minutes. 

To Make Cream Pancakes .—Take the yolks of two egga, 
mix them with half a pint of good cream and two ounces 
of sngar, heat the pan over a clear fire nnd rub it with 
lard, and fry the batter as thin as possible. Grate loaf- 
sugar over them and serve them up hot. 


covered with a white cloth, and should be eaten after the < 
sweets. If properly made they are exceedingly tasty and ! 
good. < 

let Pudding .—Boil one and a half-pint of new milk with ] 
one teaspoonful of isinglass. Beat up well five eggs and \ 
mix them with the milk as for custard. Procure a tin j 
mould with a cover, oil the mould, but do not use butter < 
for the purpose; then line it with sweetmeats, such as > 

plums, greengages, apricots, etc., etc. Pour the custard in 4 CAKE*. 

gradually, otherwise the fruit will not stay at the bottom; !; Cigar Biscuits .—To mako theso biscuits it Is necessary 
put on the cover, and bury the mould entirely in ice all \ to procure a mould, with compartments in tho form of 
day long. Tarn it out only when wanted. f cigars. Take one egg, its weight in flour, butter, and 

Baked Custard Pudding .—Beat up fonr eggs thoroughly, ^ pounded sugar. Beat tho egg well, aud add to it the flour, 
sweeten to taste, mix with a pint of milk, aud scatter pow- ^ butter, and sngar; the butter must be beaten up. Put a 
dered cinnamon over the top. It will take the same length j small quantity of the above mixture Into egch division of^ 
of time to bake. ) the tin, and bake them quickly. 
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Tea dikes. —Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of currants, a quarter-pound of lard, a quarter- 
pound of augar, one ounoe of lemen peel, half a pint of 
new milk, one egg, two teaspoon fals of baking-powder. 
Bake in buttered tine from twenty minutee to half an 
hour. If not required too rich:—One pound of flour, one 
teaspoon brim-full of baking-powder, two eggs, with an 
eoctra ounce of sugar. Rub flour and lard well together 
ftrst, then add currants, sugar, lemon peel, and baking- 
powder. Lastly, add egg and milk, the first well beaten, 
the latter warmed; mix egg and milk together, and put 
in oren at once. 

Seed Cake .—Beat one pound of fresh butter to cream, add 
•ne pound of loafeugar, and beat both together until they 
become white; then add two eggs, beat for some time, add 
two more, and so on until you bare added twelre. Hare 
one and three-quarters of a pound of flour sifted, mix 
among it half a pound of orange peel and one pouud of 
citron peel, cut small, half a pound of sweet almonds, 
blanche*} and cut small; then mix all together, but stir it 
as little as possible. Hare a hoop or mould prepared, put 
the cake in, smooth with a knife and scatter a few cara¬ 
ways at the top. Bake two hours and a half in a moderate 
oyen. 

Lemon Sponge .—Dissolve half a pint of isinglass in half 
a pint of water; add the juice of two lemons, a quarter of 
a pound of loaf-sugar, and the whites of three eggs. Whisk 
up all these ingredients for three-quarters of an hour. It 
is better to let it staud some time before the fire previous 
to beating it up. Put it in a mould. 

Plain Pound-Cake .—Stir one pound of melted butter 
and one pound of sugar well together, till it is quite light 
and white; then add tea eggs, one and a quarter pouud of 
flour, a handful of currauts, the same of raisins, and a 
little citron and orange peel. Bake in a tin form lined 
with paper, and bake lor two hours. 

Sponge Cake .—Take three-quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sngar, seven ounces of flour, six oggs, and a few drops of 
essence of lemon. Beat the whites of tho eggs with a 
silver fork for a quarter of an hour, next sprinkle in the 
sugar, then the well-beaten yelks, and lastly the flour and 
lemon. Bake in well-buttered moulds for one hour. 

Soda Cake .—Rub two pounds of butter in one of flour; 
add a quarter of a pound of currants, a little nutmeg, cin¬ 
namon, and lemon peel, and a dessertspoonful of carbonate 
of soda; mix it in half a pint of milk, add the other ingre¬ 
dients, put it immediately in the oven, where it is to re¬ 
main one hour. 

Small Tea Cake .—Seven ounces of flour, four ounces and 
a half of butter, three ounces of white, sifted sugar, tho 
peel of one lemon, the yelks of three eggs, worked well 
together, rolled into small rolls, and pressed on one side 
with a knife, and then baked. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Jb Pickle Lemons .—Take the fairest lemons; scrape the 
yellow off; as for preserving; rnb them well with salt, and 
cover them with salt for three days; take thorn out then, 
aad wipe it off. Put your lemons in a crock with pepper, 
cloves, ginger, and a little mustard seed and sbalots. boil 
m much vinegar as will cover them; poor it on boiling hot. 
Cover yonr crock close, and pat them by for use. They 
will be fit for use In a month, and will keep all the year. 

Ib Clean Hair-Bnuhts .—The best plan is to use soda 
and cold water. As hot water and soap very soon soften 
the hairs, and rubbing completes their destruction, use 
soda dissolved in cold water instead. Do tint set them 
near the fire, nor in the sun. to dry; but, after shaking 
them well, set them on the point of the handle in a shady 
place. 


The Pmatum .—Take the marrow out of two beef bones* 
pot it into cold water, and let it remain until it is quite 
clean and white. Before this is effected the water must be 
changed several times. Dissolve and strain tho marrow; 
then add four ounces of the best castor oil. Beat both well 
together until cold, then add, beforo the pomatum becomes 
firm, half au ounce of strong scent. This i>omatun) should 
be well rubbed into the skin of the head every night, and 
the hair should be well brushed both night and morning. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fig. I.—Gentleman's Walking Dress of green cassimere. 

Fm. n. —Morning Dress op Wbite Pique in Marseilles.— 
The Spanish jacket and skirt are braided in black. A jaco¬ 
net Garibaldi skirt is worn under the jacket, and at the 
back of the waist is tied a black lace sash. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with feathers and black laee. 

Fig. ni.—W alking Dress op Pearl-colored Foulard.— 
The skirt is trimmed with two raffles, above each of which 
are three rows of velvet. The deep circular cape is trim 
med to correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. iv.—Walking Dress op Lilac Silk, striped with a 
darker shade of the same color. Tho bottom is trimmed 
with threo ruffles, above the upper oue is a ruching of 
plain lilac silk. A scarf mantilla of lilac silk, trimmed 
with a full narrow ruching of the same on each side, makes 
this a very stylish walking dress. White chip bonnet, with 
a black lace cape, and trimmed with lilac ribbon, flounces, 
and wheat-ears. 

Fio. v.—H ouse Dress op Fawn-colored Alpaca.— -The 
skirt is trimmod with a piece of bias silk, opening on one 
side of tho skirt and trimmed with a bow of ribbon. The 
body is made in the postillion style with a coat skirt at the 
back. Close coat sleeves, trimmed with silk like the skirt. 

General Remarks. —Fonlards and alpacas are among the 
choicest goods of tho seasou. The colors range from the 
darkest to the most delicate tints. The shades of leather 
and fawn are the most songht for. The latter color is not 
as becoming to fair complexions as to brunettes; but if 
trimmed with brown can be readily worn by blondes. The 
plain fonlards are of an excellent quality, but the figured 
ones are inferior to those which came a few years ago. The 
materials which we have mentioned will take tho place of 
French silks this season in conseqnenco of the high price 
of the latter. Grenadines, organdies, and, in fact, all the 
thin summer goods are very mnch risen in price, so that 
the present fashion of wearing old skirts, with Spanish and 
Zouave jackets, is a most convenient one. Piques or Mar¬ 
seilles are among the most popular materials for morning 
dresses for ladies. The figured piqnes are not pretty or 
effective this season; but the buff and white ones braided 
is black are charming. 

Trimmings are in every imaginable style. Every lady 
can be her own arbiter of fashion in this respect. 

Sleeves are worn rather narrow, and mostly cut like a 
coat sleeve to the shape of the arm. 

Bodies are usually made with small points both at the 
back and in front; but the postillion body, like that in our 
plate, is very much worn; and very narrow basques, too 
narrow almost to be termed snch, are becoming fashion¬ 
able. We will describe the shape of the Poetillion Jacket, 
as, doubtless, there are many of our subscribers who would 
like to have one. The garment is stylish. Tho bodice por¬ 
tion is mAde to fit the figure with two points in front like 
a dress bodice, and may be arranged to close at the throat 
or open with revere. A very long basque Is attached to 
the jackot behind, which Is sloped off sharply at the hips. 
The sleeve is usually of the ooat shape, with a seam at the 
elbow, cut rather long, and a lace ruffle is generally tbe 
finish to the sleeves at the bottom. We have seen these 
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pretty jackets In velvet, silk, and cloth; and we may here % CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

add that they are very useful for wearing with old skirts, J Fio. i.—D ress of Black and Whitr Plaid Silk, for a 
the bodices of which are worn out. Those in velvet are \ girl of eight or nine years of age. The skirt has a bias 
decidedly the most stylish. \ band of bine silk pot on with narrow black velvet. A 

A Velvet Zouave Jacket is very frequently worn at this ( P ointed °* blue * i,k over high body drees, 

season of the year over a white muslin skirt for evening < Mantilla, of bine cashmere, braided in black. Straw hat, 
toilet. The jacket does not reach further than the waist- ^ trimmed with black velvet and feathers, 
band; and underneath it is worn a satin veste. Those s n * Dress of Gray Alpaca, for a girl of ten or 

Zonavc Jackets are convenient for wearing with light- i twel ™ y** n o1 A « e - The sklrt 18 trimmed artmnd 
colored taffetas skirts, the bodices of which have either ^ bottom with a wide row of velvet. The gray cloak of thin 
lost their freshness, or have become ancient in form. A $ 8umm ® r cloth is also prettily trimmed with black velvet, 
white lace or muslin veBte can be worn instead of a satin s ® rft y fait bat, bound and trimmed with black velvet and a 
one, and the Zouave can be trimmed with a black Maltese ^ £ ra y fibers. 

insertion, with white ribbon underneath it. This style, $ Fl °* w.-Stone-colored Dress, for a little boy. The 
although not novel, is a very favorite one. It should be ' H birt is short and trimmed with a Scotch plaid velvet 
remembered that the sleeves of a velvet Zouave jacket $ Around the boltom - «»• Zo,TnTe corresponds with 

follow fhe same rule as those of the high bodiced dress; $ the pkirt And * 8 worn G“*baldi ehlrt. Scotch 

they are made narrow, and if a white under-sleeve Bhould >, cap °* black cloth. 

be worn, it should likewise be cut with a seam to the D DM88 of Fawh-colobed Foulard, for a little 

elbow, so that it may set perfectly flat to the arm, and not i ** rl - The C0At i8 of b,Ack 8l,k ’ And the hat of bla< * 8trAwr > 
cause a full or puffed appearance to the Zouave sleeve, s wJtb fawn-colored feathers and black ribbon. 

Very young ladies still patronize the Garibaldi bodico for $ General Remarks.— Alpaca will bo much used during 
eveniog deini-toilot. A blue or pink grenadine, or foulard, s the coming spring for children’s dresses, for little girls 
or taffetas dress, with a plain low .bodice, and a wide sash, s especially. The manufacture of this fabric is now so beau- 
tied with hanging loops at the back, & full loose Garibaldi, $ tiful that we can suggest nothing prettier. Foulards will 
made of either figured Brussels net, or of finely embroidered £ also, to a great extent, be in requisition for little people, 
muslin, with a ruche of Valenciennes lace round the throat, % Wo have seen a pretty little alpaca dress, of a delicate 
still continues to bo a favorite style, and very becoming it $ shade of fawn. It was made with threo tiny flounces at 
proves to tall, slight, youthful figures, but should never be s the bottom of the skirt, corded with green. The bodice, 
adopted by any others. J high, was trimmed tt> Imitate a Spanish jacket, and the 

Morning Dresses still continue to bo made in the same ^ sleeves, with a seam at the elbow, were arranged with a 
form as at the commencement of the winter, but the sleeves ^ deep pointed cuff, also in green. Another pretty little 
are altered. The white nnder-sleeves, which rather resern- ' girl’s dress was in black and white checked poplin, trim- 
hied a balloon, upon each hand, which were highly starched, $ med ronnd tho skirt with blue ruches, put on in Vandykes, 
so as to make them stand out more effectively, and which s The bodice, also high, was ornamented with ruches, to Itnl- 
lnst their fresh appearance after the first half-hour they ^ tate a Swiss corsage. 

had been worn, and assumed a crumpled, untidy look— ^ A pretty little novelty has appeared In the way of little 
these, we are happy to say, are at hist tarnished. The s girl’s drawers or knickerbockers. They are made in long- 
sleeve of the dress is now mado narrow; it is the same ^ cloth, gathered into an insertion below the knee, the in¬ 
breadth all the way down, but to foim it, it is cut with $ portion running up each side of the leg. This insertion is 
a scam to the elbow. A small ruche is arranged round \ arranged to carry rather a wide ribbon, which is run in it 
the edge of the sleeve, and there are buttons as far as tho > and tied round tho leg. Tho ribbon at the sides is allowed 
elbow. The sleeves of taffetas dresses for evening wear are s to fall in small hanging bows—an effect both novel and 
also ent in this narrow form, but frequently they are left s pretty. For ordinary occasions, the unpicking and re¬ 
open ns far as the elbow, and the narrow white under- ^ placing the ribbon, for washing purposes, would entail too 
sleeves, which are cut in precisely the same manner as \ much trouble; but, when a very dressy pair of drawers is 
the dress sleeve, are trimmed up with broad Valencieunes <! required, we cannot too highly recommend these stylish 
or Alenqon lace, which falls through and imparts a more ^ knickerbockers. Made in white muslin, with blue ribbon 
dressy appearance to the toilet. White under-sleeves for } bows, they would bo exceedingly pretty, with, of course, a 
morning wear are mado with a deep linen cuff, fastened \ pair of blue flannel drawers underneath, to make the gar- 
with three Btnds, either composed of precious stones, or of ✓ ment sufficiently warm. Imitation knitted and crochet pet- 
gold. For evening wear the cuff is mado of lace and em- s ' tfcoats are being worn by little girls under their tiny cages, 
broidered insertion; but fallings of any description aro now > and most comfortablo they are, particularly for walking, 
never eraployod, as the under-sleeve should be as flat as ’ Little girls’ fashions follow, in a great measure, those 
possible. s which are invented for, and adopted by their mammae. 

Petticoats are now trimmed almost as much as dresses < Simplicity in the matter is entirely lost sight of. and in 
at the bottom. They are usually ruffled, and the ruffles ^ fact their toilets are exactly those of their mammas in 
fluted. Crinoline and steel hoops are also frequently ruffled, j miniature. In London, many little girls up to eight yean 
or at least have all the lower hoops covered with a piece of' of age, wear their hair all loose and flowing down their 
muslin, as this prevents tho shape of tho steel showing. , N backs, regardless of length or quantity. It Is never 
The Mantillas which have as yet appeared are mostly ;■ straight; but if not wnved by nature, a wave is given to 
round as in our engraved walking dress. Of coarse the v.It by creping, or by any other artificial means which will 
modes of trimming these mantles are innumerable. The > produce the same effect. Hats are universally worn by 
loose sacque is still a favorite, though not so now as the !• little girls; they are made of felt, straw, or Leghorn, and 
circular style. Some are also cut deeper at the back and are ornamented with a tuft of feathers, exactly in the 
In front in the shawl shape, and richly ornamented with 5; center of the front; black beaver hats of the Bailor form, 
lace. v with email red feathers 1m front, are the newest; a band 

Bonnets continue to be of the shape worn daring the s of scarlet or black velvet is arranged straight round the 
winter, not quite so high In front, bnt still sufficiently so s crown. Crimson cloaks are very general among them, and 
to admit of a groat deal of trimming above the forehead, $ their dresses are still frequently made with a Garibaldi 
They are very narrow at the si dee, i bodioe. 
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GENTLEMAN’S BRAIDED SLIPPER: CROWN FOR SMOKING-CAp. 
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SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION: SIDE. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 



NEW STYLE RIBBON TRIMMING. 
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LOVE DOWN A WELL. 


No. 6. 


t Y ELLIOTT MACKINTOSH. 


Do you see the lady on the other eide of the 
fire-place, with soft brown hair and mild blue 
eyes, whose fair complexion and unwrinkled 
brow doff ten years from her age, and whoso 
quiet voice and gentle manners tell truly of a 
shy, retired nature? That’s my wife! Ah! 
ain’t I proud of her, and don’t I love her? 
Haven’t I an insane desire to run to the roof 
and shout out, for the benefit of the world at 
large, that Mary Sherman nee Lee is my wife? 
You would never suspect her of being a heroine, 
but. I’ll tell you the story, and then judge. 

Thirty years ago this summer, when my hair 
was brown and my limbs young and active, 
beigho! I was sent by the firm, to whose ser¬ 
vice I had been devoted by my father, to collect 
bills in some of the New England villages. I 
was new to the country, but I had full direc¬ 
tions given me, and started off on a two months’ 
trip to make the Yankees pay for the calicoes, 
silks, and notions they had purchased of “Law, 
Stone & Co.” 

I had fared pretty well on my errand, and 
was patting up at the Bell-Flower Inn, when 
one of our customers invited me to come to a 
gathering of young folks at his house, and I 
accepted tbe offer. There I met Mary Lee, and 
lost my heart instantly. I was returning home 
from the farmer’s good oheer, when I met with 
the accident that colored my whole future life, 
gave me its greatest joy, its heaviest sorrow. 
Crossing a meadow, I, in the darkness, set my 
foot upon a plank which tilted, and I fell, down, 
down, losing consciousness long before I reached 
tbe end of my subterranean descent. How long 
I lay insensible I cannot tell; but I woke in 
bitter agony, feeling that I was fearfully in¬ 
jured. 1 called and groaned, but the darkness 
above me was unbroken by any friendly gleam 
of light, the heavy silence cheered by no suc¬ 
coring voice. Day dawned, finding me still 
sensible, suffering, and alone. As the streaks 
Vol. XLIII.—27 


of light broke above me, I saw that I had fallen 
down a long dried well, half-filled with rubbish, 
and covered with loose boards at the top. One 
of these had given way under the pressure of 
my foot. This well, I learned later, was on 
farmer Lee’s farm, and was being gradually 
filled up with any dirt that would have been 
otherwise carted away. The customary stone 
work round the mouth had been long ago re¬ 
moved for the convenience of backing up the 
carts. How, in the dark, I had strayed from 
the road on the large, open field, can only be 
explained by my ignorance of the localities and 
my castle-building, inspired by the sweet face 
of Mary Lee. - 

Morning dawned, and I was lying almost 
frantic in my agony, when I heard a young, 
fresh voice singing above me. I called loudly, 
“Help! help!” 

“Where?” The singing ceased, and the ques¬ 
tion came in a startled tone. 

“Here! I have fallen down a well!” 

The boards above me were pushed aside, and 
the daylight, farther advanced than I had per¬ 
ceived in my darkened position, poured in. 

“Down here! Oh! you must be fearfully 
hurt! George! John! Come quick!” 

Hurrying feet came above me. 

“Some one go down!” said the first voioe 
again. “Have you a rope?” 

“Ay! the old rope is here; but it ain’t over 
and above strong! It won’t bear a man.” 

“I’ll trust it! He has fainted.” 

For I was too much exhausted tfrbnswer any 
of the questions they shouted to me. The re¬ 
action of promised relief was too . great after 
such a night as I had passed. Before I realized 
the purport of the last sentence, I knew by the 
darkening of the open mouth that some one 
was descending. I felt the dress of the brave 
woman, then a slender girl, touch my cheek; I 
heard her pitying tones; I knew she raised my 
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head, as she stood in the twilight beside me; { 
but I could not speak. Others had hurried to ^ 
the farm, and one for a surgeon. Wine was s 
lowered, and she knelt beside me to revive me | 
by it Three long hours, they told me later, \ 
passed before the arrangements were completed j 
to hoist us up, and she never left my side. She l 
bathed my face with the water they lowered; | 
she gave me wine; she spoke words of cheer $ 
and comfort; she aided me, when the basket $ 
was at last lowered, in rising from my painful \ 
posture, and almost lifted me into the vehicle £ 
after reaching the upper air. And when the * 
long fainting fit that followed my arrival above s 
pas succeeded by days of delirium, she was my > 


faithful nurse. How I loved her cannot be told. 
When the truth became known that my left side, 
arm, and leg, was crippled and useless forever, 
then I tried to smother my love, and learned 
hers. Mary Lee, the pet of the village, the 
idol of home, the center of many living hearts, 
left all to follow her crippled husbnnd to his 
city home. 

If, by the exercise of the talents God gave 
me, I have made my brain work for my hands— 
if my right hand has earned a home of more 
luxury than competence—if by the love of a 
lifetime I have humbly endeavored to make her 
happy, did she not earn all this, and more, ay v 
more than I can ever give her? 


IMPREGNABLE. 
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«Mbn are fickle,” the maiden sighed; 

“Heighol it la not denied. 

But none shall ever vox my pride, 

Or eause me sorrow. 

Gay good-humor may hold her sway, 

Anti bennty her rarest charms display; 

But the beauty that men may prize to-day 
Is scorned to-iuorrow. 

“So never more shall the faintest trace 
Of Love’s indwelling my pride disgrace, 

To whisper the * tell-tale’ to my face; 

And so revealing 

What lips of mine could never have spoken; 

And better thus, than that tear or token 
8hould ever tell of a heart that’s broken 
Beyond all healing. 

* A ‘coat of mail’ I will e’en prepare, 

Deftly joiuted, and made with care; 

And none shall whisper to me, ‘ Beware,’ 

For all defying, 

ni throw my glove to each amorous swain, 

And bid him enter the lists again, 

Nor lot hiip know that he sues in vain 
Till I see him dying. 

“Woman is weak! Ah I they know it well, 

And they work on her hoart with a fiendish spell, 
Till they drive her, body and soul, to hell, 

Nor seek to defend her. 

Few can practice what all inay preach; 

Yet an arrow sent some point may reach; 

And this heart, to beguiling look or speech, 

Shall never surrender.” 

Full mAny a suitor who came to woo, 

Did pledge his life, and bis hand too. 

That ho lovod her well, and his love was true; 

Bnt unbelieving, 

And undisturbed by the vows professed. 

She looked her scorn as his suit he pressed, 

For she knew, by every unfailing test, 

He was still deceiving. 

In such regal state she held her sway, 

That many a one was heard to say, 

8he had no heart to give away 

That was worth deploring; 


Yet wondered why, above all her sex, 

She should use her charms to allure and vex. 

And by a thousand arts perplex 
Mankind adoring. 

At last, in the train, came a Captain Wright, 

The hero, brave, of many a fight, 

Who fell in love with the maid at sight, 

And vowed he’d win her. 

“What though a ‘coat of mail’ she wear! 

‘None but the brnve deserve the fair,* 

And ono defeat ought never to scare 
A young beginner.” 

lie knew that within that fair young form. 

There best a heart that was true and warm; 

But tho fortress must be taken by storm, 

To be taken surely. 

Love’s tactics no one can underrate. 

And be was studying, early and late. 

How to muke his mistress cnpitulato 
For love’s sake puroly. 

Thoroughly skilled in tbe warlike art, 

He ventured a well-directed dart 

That went through her eye and pierced her heart; 

And tho truth so tender 
Was written all over her cheek nnd brow; 

And the “coat of mail” dropped off somehow, 

And the “iron-clad” was a captive now, 

Compelled to surrender. 

I would not have you by this infer 
That pride in a moment deserted her. 

And without any sign of delny, or demur, 

Or serious objection, 

With her “c-»at of inHil” she consented to part; 
Not finding it proof against Cupid's dart, 

She gave her hand, as eho gave her heart, 

To better protection. 

That men are fickle is no less trne, 

And faithful hearts are among the few, 

The rare exception may come to you 
And meet concession; 

And for all yon shut up your heart so tight, 

And bnry its treasures ont of sight, 

There may come a time when a Captain Wright 
Will claim possession. 
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At noon the next day, Fan was carrying me \ 
quicker than before over the hills to the Cove, j 
I bad laid a plot, yery deep and cunning for old ^ 
John Lashley, I thought. The boy must meet!; 
Emmy and her father: that only would break s 
this spell, whatever it might be, under which j 
he lay bound. So, cogitating on the ways and ^ 
means all night, I devised the scheme of asking s 
them to meet me at my new Home, down in the l 
niche of the Cove hills. “I want you, Robert, | 
to give me advice,” I said. “The house is $ 
nearly completed—but finishing and furnishing \ 
it is a new work for me. You must counsel me. \ 
And then Emmy and you must see the old man's > 
Rest.” 

“I’ll be there, old fellow,’* said Robert, cheer- $ 
fully. “Thank God, you’re going to have a rest $ 
at last. I’ll ride over at mid-day.” ^ 

“And I am going out now in the pony car- s 
riage,” said Emmy. “I mean to drive a friend $ 
of mine through the hills. May I take her ^ 
there, uncle John? She has gone there with ji 
you before, I know—the pain of old remem- i; 
brances is over. May I bring her there?” *: 

I hesitated. Yet what better place for Press- ij 
ley first to meet and know his mother? $ 

“Yes, child,” said her father, “it’s a good, jj 
kindly thought in you. We will all be there, £ 
John.” | 

More than they thought, I laughed to myself, J 
were bidden to the meeting. Ah! 1 little knew '< 
the unbidden guest that would come. ^ 

As I told you, I went at noon to the place of l 
my appointment with Pressley. I fancied even ? 
our short meeting yesterday had done him good, \ 
cheered him, made his thought healthier. He s 
came to meet me with an outstretched hand and \ 
a cordial greeting, though the old pain was on \ 
bis face still. He was mounted to-day, and we i; 
rode on together, side by side. I asked no i 
questions, gave no hint of the terrible secret < 
that troubled him. The day was fresh, cheery; ^ 
the early spring birds were calling to each ^ 
other from the trees on either side; even the l 
talk of an old man must perforoe catch some of > 
the healthful glow. I found myself telling him \ 


of the daily life at The Oaks, of Emmy; no 
trifle on that theme was too trivial to interest 
him. He listened, bis head partly turned from 
me, but his eyes glowing, the muscles of the 
lips trembling now and then, yet saying no 
word. Doubting, 1 knew, if this was best for him 
to hear, but unable to dash the sweet poison 
aside. Passing through the abrupt gorges of 
the hills, he pointed suddenly to a small brick 
house up a ravine, a place easily guarded. 

“There, uncle John, is my home.” 

“Old mother Farley’s, is it not, Pressley?” 

“Yes. A quiet, deaf, secret old body. I live 
alone there with her and—it. I told you that 
you might never try to find me. I must be 
alone.” 

“Come then and see my home. I have a 
long story to tell you, boy.” 

We were near the Cove. Putting Bpurs to my 
horse I led the way, and in a few moments we 
turned a sudden bend of the road and reached 
our journey’s end. 

The bouse stood on a low plateau, girded by 
noble oaks, such as only find root amid these 
eternal mountains. Behind it rose a brood 
ledge of hills, wooded and mossed to the top¬ 
most peaks. At the base ran Cold Creek, a 
shining, frothing, blue gush of limpid water. 
The house, nearly completed, so eagerly had I 
hurried on the work, stood heartsome, quiet, 
content. “The old man’s rest I call it, boy,” 
I said, pointing to it. 

“God bless it and you, uncle John,” he an¬ 
swered, earnestly. 

We rode up to the door and dismounted. The 
workmen were absent, it was their noonday 
resting hoar. Behind the house yet remained 
the old garden: the very orchard I had planted 
for Esther and me. The trees were old and 
gnarled now, but they bore fruit still. We 
would pluck it together, late as it was. Lilac- 
bushes and great masses of mountain laurel 
fenced it in. 

We entered the square little plat where the 
sunshine had brought its deepest warmth nnd 
light, sat down under a tree upon a heap of 
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mossy roots. My boy was wiih his back to the 
house, eould not see, therefore, the little car¬ 
riage that had brought Emmy and—his mother 
to the plaoe. I saw it, saw too Emmy’s light 
figure move across the windows inside. Her 
weak charge was resting doubtless. Then the 
shadow left the windows, and the young girl 
came down the unfinished steps leaning on her 
father'8 shoulder, the footing being uncertain, 
and laughing as he jumped her like a child 
over the rocks. 

Pressley heard the sound—he started up. 
“Emmy I” he cried. 

She saw him now. Well, what mattered it 
if Robert and I were there? He held her in 
his arms, pressed his lips to hers. It was 
right—his heart was her home. 

“John! Was this well done?” said Robert,* 
facing me. 

“It was well done. Whom God has joined 
together no man can keep asunder. Besides, I 
brought this boy here to see his mother, and to 
hear her story.” 

“Who will tell it to him?” 

“You, Robert.” 

“Never. His lifelong it has been guarded 
from him. I never will sting him thus.” 

“ Ho must be told. It is just. He must know 
why yoq refuse your child to him.” 

The boy overheard the last words. He un¬ 
clasped Emmy’s arms from his neck, and, keep¬ 
ing his arm around her, turned to his uncle. 

“It is just. Tell me all. I demand it as a 
right; if there be disgrace, let me know it. It 
oannot be fouler than the secret I have which 
keeps me from her.” 

Robert took the boy’s hand. “Perhaps you 
are right, though your unole John has no more 
judgment than you, boy.” 

He hesitated. 

“Come, Emmy,” I said, “we will go in to 
her, who lies waiting for us yonder; and when 
Pressley knows all he shall come to us and—to 
her.” 

Wc left them. Going into the house where, in 
the only room yet completed, the boy’s mother 
sat, ignorant that her son wns so near. A 
cheery fire burned on the hearth. Emmy had 
brought a chair, shawls, cushions; and Esther, 
pale, faded, but with a deepening contented 
light in her sunken eye, sat there, looking 
dreamily in the fire. Its red flush colored the 
pale gray walls and windows, outside of which, 
like a sleeping picture, lay the bright spring 
morning. 

“My little girl has made me very coxy and 
warm here,” she said, putting her hand on 


Emmy's, but looking at me. When I was in 
the room, those sad eyes, true to me for so 
many years, never failed to turn to me for 
comfort and help. “Why, child,” she said, 
“how cold your hand is—and trembling! And 
your eyes full of tears?” She raised the soft 
baby hand and pressed it to her withered cheek. 
“Emmy must bring all her little pain to me to 
bear. I am used to it.” 

Emmy softly stroked the silvery hair. How 
beautiful age had made her, my pale, pure, 
saintly Esther!” 

“The pain of others is all you shall have to 
bear,” I said. “We have oharmed all other 
from your life. And so, our Home, my Esther, 
shall be so full of love and content that those 
who suffer shall come to it to be cured.” 

She smiled; but it was a sad smile. “I am 
afraid,” she said. “Forgive me, John. I can¬ 
not help it. Life has been so hard and cruel. 
I cannot believe it true that I am to lie down, 
and be a happy, petted child until heaven 
comes.” 

“Yet it is true, unbeliever,” I said, cheerily. 

I looked from the window. I saw Pressley’s 
face, as it was turned toward me, where he 
stood listening to the story of his mother. It 
was paler than usual, with a new pain on it, as 
if the shadow of her years of suffering fell on 
him; but with a strange, latent glow of hope 
and triumph. Leaning out into the open air, 
I caught Robert’s last words. “I have told 
you all now. Do you hold her guilty?” 

The boy started forward. “Where did yon 
say she was? My mother-” 

The next moment his quick, firm step fell on 
the passage way without. Esther heard it. She 
flung Emmy’s arm aside that would have held 
| her, crying, “It’s my son! Pressley!” 

; He held her close. His arms had not pressed 
s the woman he loved in so firm a clasp as this, 

5 his mother, who had borne a life of cruelest 
i pain for him. “Mother! mother!” he cried, 

5 unceasingly. All a man’s tender pity, helpful- 
; ness was in the words—all the years lost of 
j child’s petting, of boyish love, of man’s pro- 
5 lection was in his trembling touch, as he wiped 
J the tears from her cheeks, fondled her, caressed 
! her. “ My mother— mine. I have found her at 
i last." 

; She lifted her head, looking him in the eyes, 
i “ My son, do you believe me guilty ?” The 
> blood had left her face: she waited for his an- 
; swer. 

i “Listen, mother. I believe you are as foully 
; wronged as any martyr that suffered at the 
! stake. More, mother. I know it to be true. 
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Borne day the world shall know it also. Not l 
now. My uncle tells me that until that is J 
proved I shall never call Emmy wife. Let it ! 
be so. We are young and patient. We can J 
wait. Not now. Some day they shall bumble j 
themselves before your feet, who have been un- i 
just to you.” < 

She turned her terrified eyes on Robert. “Is 3 
it true? Have you said this thing? Have I! 
blighted my son’s life?” $ 

“Be calm, mother. It will make your son’s \ 
life content to hold yours, to make you forget i 
the pain. You are mine now.” > 

“No, boy,” I said, quietly. “Esther, Paul \ 
eomes back to the first and truest heart that 5 
ever loved her. I take her life all the years to J 
come in my keeping.” J 

The boy stood erect as if struck a sudden 5 
blow. “You mean—your wife?” $ 

“Ido. It is just—right.” 5 

“Merciful God! no.” He held his hand be-i 
fore his face a moment, as if called to decide \ 
in that brief instant some question of life and J 
death; then looking at me, spoke low and hur- ' 
riedly, “It cannot be. Never. Give this up j 
without asking for a reason. If you love my 3 
mother—yield to me.” > 

Something of Esther’s old calm strength 3 
shone out of her eyes then. “It is for me to i 
•peak,” she said. “Years ago, in our fresh ! 
youth, my son, this man and I were husband j 
and wife in God’s eyes. The devil put us asun¬ 
der. When he finds me poor, old, worn-out 
now, and says to me, ‘Come home, Esther,’ I 
have no right to stay away, and I am glad to 
«o.” 

She put her hand in mine, as she spoke. 
Pressley’s eyes filled with tears. 

“I have found my mother then only to make 
her life wretched. . God knows I meant to save 
her. I meant to give even Emmy up to save 
her.” 

“What do you mean, boy?” demanded his 
ancle. 

There was a sudden sound of struggling in 
the yard. A strange brutish growl, then a 
sharp cry like the whine of a horse. 

“My charge has followed me,” he said, 
changing color. “It is as well. It will ex¬ 
plain all. Come with me.” 

We followed him, through the corridors until 
we reached an ante-room darkened by scaffold¬ 
ing. The strange sounds, lower and more an¬ 
gry, now came from thence. Pressley pushed 
the door open and we entered. Crouching under 
a heap of carpenter’s benohes was a something, 
m bent, apeish form, the head and bare clutching 


arms covered with coarse, light hair. I saw 
the flat, retreating head, the hog-like lips. Not 
an ape, but worse, a groveling, sensual idiot. 
It muttered and jabbered at us, the froth oozing 
from its mouth, until, catching sight of Esther, 
it stopped, as if fired by some human escaping 
thought, and, coming close to her, tried to 
clutch at her hands. Then came words—I 
heard them—God help me—“My wife,” and, 
pushing the hair from his face, we saw the 
brutal wreck of Clayton Lasbley. 

CHAPTER X Y I. 

That night we were gathered together hk 
Robert’s library. A clear, starlit night with¬ 
out; inside, the cool air made the fire roar and 
sparkle, fling dancing lights over the walls, 
the homelike furniture, the faces Been in half¬ 
shadow about it. Some of them joyous, cheery 
enough. Emmy’s, with her brown, soul-lit eyes, 
that stole wistfully now and then to my boy’s. 
I did not blame him that his was content, that 
he could not repress the proud triumph in it. 
For Emmy was his now. That day Robert had 
said to him, “You’ve been patient long enough, 
boy. All I asked is fulfilled. Her innocence is 
proved. Emmy shall be yours, and God knows 
never father was fonder of son than I of you ” 

8o Pressley, that evening, (I know not what 
the employment of the day bad been,) had seated 
himself beside her on the low lounge, with the 
quiet look, content in possession. And Emmy, 
perverse as a woman is born, got up with a 
dewy crimson on her cheeks and sauntered 
away, seating herself, however, on a low settle 
by his mother’s knee. Trying lo gravely re¬ 
gard the fire and the Newfoundland dog asleep 
before it; but glancing in spite of herself shyly 
across the hearth beyond them. 

They were young. Rest, love, happiness be¬ 
long to youth. It was their right. If I and the 
faded, haggard woman in the shadow yonder 
had missed our chance of it in our early days, 
why dared we demand it now? Let us take up 
the few years left, work through them doggedly, 
patiently, lie down each alone in the narrow 
house below—and then—what? To meet again? 
As God pleased. 

I could not find the fire cheerful, the air 
clear; loving Pressley and Emmy, I found their 
new happiness weary me; the world was full 
of pain, of thwarted lives, needless suffering. 
I knew, cared nothing, that night, saw nothing 
of the good God over all. Yet do me justice. 
It was not of myself I thought; of the woman 
yonder, who had found again that d^y the dead 
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body that had hung for years about her living ; chair, touching his hair softly as if she blessed 
limbs. I had not spoken to her that day. I J him. “It was nobly done, Pressley. I am glad s 
dared not. Only now when her eyes were closed $ you put me aside for her. I am glad." Her 
as if to shut out life itself I could watch her. $ voice choked with tears. Proud, happy tears. 
With a hungry madness to control her fate, $ “I would have saved you, mother, if I could." 
force it into happiness. $ “She is Baved, my son,” Robert said, coming 

There was silence for a long time—it was no ' near her so tenderly and firm, 
time for surface talk. “Pressley,” Robert said $ /dared not speak to her again. “She is 
at lust, “you have not yet explained this mat- $ saved. She has borne enough. So long as she 
ter. Where did you find—my brother?” ^ lives this house is her home, where you, and 

In all my life 1 never had heard Robert call > Emmy, and I, will watch and care for her. She 
Claytou Lashley by that name. It was a kindly, $ never shall see the face of the man who has so 
delicate thought to do it now to his son. ^ wrecked her life again.” 

“It is a long story,” said Pressley, speaking $ “You are wrong,” she said, lifting her head, 
low and hurriedly. “I cannot go over it all. $ and looking at him with the eyes of one who 
In Pittsburg I received a letter from the keeper \ had asked quietness of God, and heard His 
of a poor-house in Missouri, Btaling that an ! reply. “I will go to him, Robert, take care of 
imbecile, for some years in his care, had been > him to the end. Hush! Do not oppose me. I 
discovered by means of some papers in his pos- l am right, my children. God has given me this 
session to be my father. I went to him at once. S task to do, to try my love for Him maybe. He 
Believing the story from the first, for I remem- \ knows best. I will do it.” 
bered the strange mystery that always had hung s She did do it; went back, not to the old loath- 
about my father’s fate: how persistently you ij some servitude, that never could be again, but 
had evaded my questions as to how and where s watched, tended, nursed this man. It had been 
he died. I went to him. I found him what you s easier for her to hare cared for the lowest beast 
see. I heard too,” (gulping down a sudden l that grovels in the mire. 

choking in his throAt,) “the story of his later s Let those months go. Of all my life thej 
life, how he came there clandestinely to escape s were the barest, most bitter. For I was power- 
creditors in the North. Uncle, don’t ask me to j; less to aid her. Her will was strong to do right, 
speak of (his. He is my father. You know— * No word of mine could come between her and 
his life has made him what he is—you may $ this duty, or make her share it with another, 
guess how fearful and brutish it was.” ^ She would not even remove Clayton to The Oaks, 

How white and still she lay there! Would J because, I think, she was unwilling Emmy’s 
she not look at me? But once. Were death s pure life should be tainted by bis presence, 
and bell to come between us forever? $ She kept him at the house to which Pressley 

Pressley went. “I brought him home. For s had first taken him, living there herself. Her 
your sake and Emmy's, uncle Robert, I deter- $ life there we made cheerful and bright as loving 
mined to keep his life secret—guarded him on ^ hands could will; but what was that? Pressley 
the boat—that Emmy might not know. And > was with her through th*e day; but in the long 
when I reached Pittsburg, finding that his \ evenings he went to Emmy, and she was alone, 
frantic cries and convulsions attracted notice, ^ I dared not help her. It roused the maniao to 
I brought him here to the hills. I thought he s fury to see my face: that seeming to be the 
was safer from discovery there than in the city. $ only trace of reason or recollection left to him. 

I had saved enough of my salary too to live ^ So, through the long creeping, lonesome even- 
there, but nowhere else. I had saved it for s ings, I walked to and fro on the solitary hill- 
another purpose,” with a pleading look at little ij top, watching the light burning in the farm 
Emmy, who rose uncertainly and went to the s house window, where Esther was caged with 
window, rapping on it with her unsteady fingers, s her foul charge; and, as I walked. I thought, 
“When I heard my mother’s story to-day,” he $ may God forgive me! of how strong he was, 
took her hand in his as he spoke, “when I s with stouter frame, more massive lungs than 
heard it, I determined she should bear the pain i; either she or I, and how he would outlive us, 
of his life no longer, that I would take it all ^ swallow all our lives into his, as he bad those 
upon myself, give up Emmy, and save her.” \ dead years gone. God will forgive me if it waa 
He did not look at Emmy now, but with unut- \ a sinful thought: it was a very natural one. 
ternble tenderness at the faded face before him. •! So the Bpring crept by, and Bummer enme on. 

But Emmy was true. 8he came now, all > My Home was finished now. I went into it—• 
childish coyness put aside, and leaned over his * alone. 1 would have the loving fancy that she 
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might come some day. That, bitter and poor £ not to tell. Let me shut ' 

consolation as it was, would be better than s my eyes forever. out from 

going back to California. So I called back all $ Two days after, I stood with 
my wealth. I made it a home worthy—not of $ Esther in the chamber where she hadu an( j 
her, nothing could be pure or warm enough for $ fully watched him. Her watch was overN. 
that, but of my tender care for her. Some day $ God had released her. The house was deauK 
—was this a crime?—she might come; then it $ still. The farm serrants stood without, decently \ 
should be ready, waiting for her. There were $ attired and silent, to follow this poor body to 
gardens—she loved flowers; there were stables, £ the grave with us. One or two of them, old and 
outhouses for every domestio animal, remem- $ gray-headed, had known this man. They were 
bcring how her simple heart fraternized with $ silent. Even remembering his boyish days, 
all of God’s creatures; there were wide, warm $ they had no good word to speak, 
rooms, where, if she chose, she could gather ^ And we whom he had so bitterly wronged, 
her friends around her to make them happier; $ the brothers, the son, the woman, whose lives 
there were hidden, quiet cozeries, where she $ lie had cursed, were dumb also, now that God 
could be alone—rest her tired life, perhaps, \ had called him home. 

suffer me, with her, to grow stronger and purer j At last she spoke, laying her hand on the 
in that rest. So the summer dragged away. ^ sometbiug covered with a white sheet there be- 
Late one evening in September, I passed close $ fore us. “Let us forgive as God will forgive 
by the farm house. Lying prostrate on the ^ us,” she said, in a low, hushed voice. “Let us 
ground, caressing a loathsome, yellow dog he > beliere that this, our brother, lived for a good 
had chosen to foudle, was Clayton Lashley: the i purpose, being made by God. If for no other, 
brute had more reason, more purity than he. ' He has brought us to Him.” 

Watching him, careful, kindly as though he had $ I looked out into the great, calm light of the 
been one worthy all reverence was—my Esther. $ solemn day, listening to her words; knowing 
I looked at them unseen over the gate. She $ then that the infinite spirit of Good, that held 
could not bear this long, her face was gray, $ that world and day, all worlds and days, held 
rigid. So many months—I counted them olH her and me also, and that—the something lying 
almost coolly—would suffice to kill her. This s there never to be named again. 

creature would have done its work. What did $ _ 

Pressley call it? A vampire- $ 

I walked on. What that night was to me n CHAPTER XVII. 

only He knows. Toward morning, I heard a $ A Christmas day. Before the trail of blood 
violent knocking at the door, and Pressley’s 5; crept over the land. But they will come again, 
voice, “For God’s sake! Uncle John—come s please God! It was long since I had known a 


quick! My mother- 


l Christmas. Since ray boyhood this was my first 


I heard no more. In another moment I was s Christmas. Shall I tell you how we kept it? 
following him breathlessly down the road. s The year was generous to us; crowned tho 
To the farm bouse. The doors, windows were !; hills with heaviest snow; frosted the snow with 
open, lighted, crowds of people hurrying in and ^ glittering ice; blew its strongest, wintriest, 
out, cries and shrieks. I went in. What was ^ cberriest blast through the great depths. The 
this that had come to her? $ oldest mountaineer remembered no such winter. 

The old woman who kept the house caught $ About us, the mountains rose white and still, 
me by the arm, her face white with terror. $ the long months through, flashing back a thou- 
“Dftwn’t blame me, master! God alone knows | sand defiant rays to the sun, as if to say, “We 
when he got the knife. It wor Mr. Pressley’s v have no need of your light; here we hide love 
watch when he got out, tho poor boy wor asleep v and happiness enough to warm and brighten 
—small blame till him, thinkin’ th* other were $ the world.” The lonely roads leading through 


secure. Then he did it.” $ the hill-passes echoed only to the ring of merry 

“Did what? Pressley—wbat is this?” $ sleigh-bells, of the tread of some horse carrying 

•‘He tried to kill my mother.” $ the farmer boys to a country frolic. For in 

“And-” $ this region, the winter was given up to home- 

“Slie is safe; but look here.” j gatherings, with the country people, to sleigh- 

He pushed open the door of the farm bouse > ing parties, apple-parings, quiltings. Wh&t 

kitchen. Lying on a wooden settle, surrounded | Western farmer does not know the names? 
by the terrified farm people, lay Clayton Lash- ' The nights were clear, cold, starlit; the 
ley, dead. By his own hand:—how it needs v poorest hovel window burned red on the hills 
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^,,^"*"'*'"'1 within. In the Oaks, and 
yrilh the dwelling, dearer to me than the old 
a t an^‘d even, the Christmas peace and joy 
with more silent, intenser heat. Down 
a the lower regions, it is true, where Scip and 
aunt Jolliffe reigned triumphant, never Christ¬ 
mas approached so noisily. “ Folks,” said Scip, 
authoritatively, “talked of ChristmaBses. But 
the Lnshleys knowed the real thing. ’N as for 
brides, please de Lord, de prettiest ’n bestest 
bride as eber givcd herself way, ’n the gemmin 
de mos’ fust rate,'’cordin’ to Scip’s notions, ’id 
come from dis house on dis Christmas day. 
’Twasn’t of’en as Scip hed condescended to 
black enny man’s boots; but ef Mars’ Press- 
ley’s didn’t shine that day ’twouldn’t be de 
fault ob dis ole chap/’ Yet only to aunt Jol¬ 
liffe, as being of equal age and dignity with 
himself, did he deign to express these opinions; 
to the rest of the “peart young fry,” who anti¬ 
cipated endless finery and feasting at the com¬ 
ing wedding, he preached unceasing sermons 
on the vanity of such trifling follies. “Two 
domortal bcin’s atnakin’ demselves inter one 
was no subjec’ for gaffing ’n chaffing.” But it 
was a subject for unlimited eating and drinking, 
if the savory, spicy steams from aunt Jolliffe’s 
pantries might be relied on. 

Up stairs, little Emmy’s face grew paler, her 
eyes softer, as the day drew near. More shy, 
more loving, clinging to her father, to Esther, 
to me; petting even the old house dog with a 
gentler touch: the one object of tender interest 
from every one in the household. I thought too 
that Robert's care for Pressley grew warmer, 
more helpful, as though he repented of the trial 
he had forced upon him. 

So the wedding day came. Can you picture 
for yourselves how it passed? Is there no soft 
clinging memory or hope in your hearts ot a 
day you have known or dreamed of, that will 
tell you what this Christmas time was for my 
boy and little Emmy? A day when all life, 
and earth, and heaven held but one form, one 
face? When the full throb of joy in your heart 
tinged every other common voice, and so filled 
the world with a happy musio? If you have 


such a memory, or such a hope, you better 
know wbat that wedding-day was than I. For 
me it was a far-off pageant*only. A cold, bright 
winter’s day, full of sunshine, laughter, loving 
faces, the crowded country church, roses, per¬ 
fume, tears, music—little Emmy’s hand for the 
first time resting without a tremor in my boy’s; 
j Robert’s cheery voice choking now and then, 

| the old homestead glowing with love and out- 
> spoken joy. Never to be sad again! 

I tell you that the day was like a dream to 
me; a hopeful, prophetic dream; these two 
human souls were strong, God-fearing; life 
could hold no day for them which their faith 
could not convert into a worthy, beautiful offer¬ 
ing to man and God. 

So it passed to me, this day; the evening 
brought an hour more real, sharper in its vital 
touch, that all the years had given. When I 
had given my blessing to my boy and girl, and, 
turning from them, went to my own solitary 
Home. Joy and laughter was not 1 r me or 
mine. Something deeper, holier from God's 
hand He gave me that day; the rest waited and 
hungered for through all these forty years. 
For, passing through the lonely paths at my 
side was a woman, moro weary, footsore with 
her pilgrimage than I: to whom the years had 
been slow torture, pressing, urging her, closer, 
closer to her God. A woman, dearer to me now 
in her age and poverty, than on that day of 
long ngo, when her proud, new life thrilled 
mine with passion. Very tired, very tender to 
those who suffered as we bad done, with hearts 
that had been true to each other for half a life¬ 
time, with dimmed eyes that looked ever up¬ 
ward to find their Lord, my wife and I trod 
once more those lonely hill paths together. 
The evening shadows closed around us, dreary, 
colder; overhead, the stars came out with their 
prophecy of eternal content; but on earth God 
yet gave us a Home in which to rest our earned 
strength, to be loving, hopeful, helpful. It was 
before us now. Its cheery glow shone out into 
the night, and, and entering with bowed heads 
and reverent hearts, Esther Lashley and I began 

“OUR SECOND LIFE.” 


LINES. 


BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tit?! winds are singing to tho moon, 

Such mournful strains ns she may love, 

A* rvile and wrapt a phantom dim, 

She on her lonely conrse doth move. 

Wort thou a spirit, that for pride 
From peace and service mild wert driven? 


Methinks a shadowed beauty thine, 
Oh! fair mysterions queen of even! 
The stars are gny. aerial dance 
'Round thy sad majesty they hold; 
Bnt there is nonght can gladden thee, 
Thy tale of woe may not bo told. 
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BY L. J. DUNLAP. 


“Well, I do not see how she could have done $ which should be formed, I was by acclaim 
it!” ^chosen the captain of that company. So, if 

“Done what, Milly?” * you please, madam, behold Captain Grant.” 

“Why, married a man with a cork-leg!” ^ My tears, my weak tears overflowed. He 
Aunt Mary looked very serious. $ looked so brave, bo noble! and he soon might 

“God forgive me!” I exclaimed. “I suppose s be- 

I am very wicked, but / never could have done $ “There, dearest!” he cried, “no more tears 
it. Deformed people are positively disgusting ^ to-night! Come to the piano and sing me *La 
to me.” s Marseillaise,’ to arouse your patriotism, and 

As I rose from my seat, at these words, $ then we will go to mother. And, Milly,” 
anxious to make my escape from aunt Mary’s ' seriously, “beware, love, how you say one 
reproof, my glance fell upon the laughing face $ word that would make me weak in the hour 
of my cousin, Howard Grant, who, seated in nn $ of danger. Mrs. Grant,” he continued, as his 
alcove at the farther end of the room, had, un- s mother entered the room, “allow me to present 
known to me, overheard what I had said. $ to your favorable notice Capt. Grant. Make 

He was rather vain—a circumstance which $ your salute, madam, to your superior officer.” 
his unusually handsome exterior almost ex-^ “ My son, my son!” The mother's arms were 

cused; and if he had a weakness, it was for $ around his neck, her warm tears falling upon 
his shapely leg. My glance followed his, as j; his shoulder. I leaned upon the piano and 
he now looked down on it. “No cork about \ sobbed aloud. 

those. How!” I laughed, as I made him a mock £ “Mother! Milly!” he oried. “Why, what a 
obeisance, and danced out of the room to attend ^ mother and sweetheart ye are, to drown my 
grandpapa, whoso step I heard in the hall. 5 dawning glory in your tears! There, Milly, 
I was but just sixteen, the spoiled darling of ^ you may leave the piano, we won’t have any 
the loving friends, who had taken me, a wailing music to-night. Fie, love, I didn’t ask you for 
infant, from my dead mother's breast, and had \ ‘The Shower of Pearls.* Good-night to both 
stood to me since in the relation of those of you. I will go to my grandfather and ask. 
parents, whose affection I had never known. s him if the heroes of 1812 were sent forth to 
Four years afterward I had learned to love !> battle with the sobs of women knelling in their 
Howard Grant, and for one year I had been >, ears.” And, with a military salute, he left the 
his promised wife. This was in the spring of s room. 

18G1. $ Aunt Mary and I could but throw ourselves 

The night after Fort Sumter fell, I heard the $ into each other’s arms and weep ont our grief 
door open behind me, and quick steps coming \ together. Yet we said bravely that these should 
to my side; then an arm was thrown around $ be the last tears we would shed, and that no 
my waist, And my face lifted so that the eyes i word of ours should cause our beloved to falter 
which bent above me might look into the tear- s in the path of duty. 

filled eyes which oould scarce bear their scru- $ I will not dwell upon the two weeks which 
tiny. ^ followed—busy, stirring days to the volunteers, 

“Tears? Milly!” cried the dear voice, mock- s fulL to repletion with the preparations for their 
fagly. “A soldier’s bride should buckle her $ approaching departure—days of agony and 
true-love’s sword about him, and, with smiles, $ dread to those who could only sit idly at home 
send him forth to victory.” jj and look forward to the hour of parting. 

“Oh, Howard!” I oried, aa he drew me up ^ Howard was desirous that our wedding might 
and folded me to his heart. ^ take place immediately; but it had been a desire 

“Yes, darling,” he said, answering the mute s of my father, expressly named in his will, that 
questioning of my eyes, “I have volunteered. $ I should not marry until I had attained my 


I desired to go into the ranks, but when I $ twenty-first birthday. His only sisier had mar- 
offered to arm and uniform the first company » ried, most unfortunately, at the age of sixteen 
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years, and, although I was but a few months 
old at the time of his death, he had desired to 
cast around my future all the protecting care 
which his loving foresight could devise. 

Well, all things earthly have their ending, 
and so soon too all the days of grace which 
had been granted us were told; nnd one bright 
morning, with banners flying, music sounding, 
and bayonets glancing in the sunlight, “Com¬ 
pany A of the First Regiment of -volun¬ 

teers,” with their captain at their head, passed 
before the windows of that captain's home, 
made a salute to the three sad faces which 
gazed through the library window, and, pur¬ 
suing their way to the railroad-depot, departed 
for the seat of war. 

Oh! the long, weary months which fol¬ 
lowed! The agony of the first dread, which, 
after a time, settled down into a dull pain that 
no change of soene or thought could for a 
moment remove! The wearying for the sight 
of the dear face, the sound of the dear voice— 
the longing for intelligence, yet dread of re¬ 
ceiving it lest it might be adverse—the painful 
forebodings of ill—the quick throbbing of the 
heart at the sound of the postman’s ring—the 
painful trembling of the hand which unfolded 
the morning’s paper—and the eager searching 
after the war news! 

Nine lagging months had dragged their slow 
length along, and, though often in peril by flood 
and field, our captain had thus far escaped un¬ 
injured, when, one morning, as I sat at work, 
there was handed to me the lnconio message: 
44 In a skirmish with rebel cavalry, Capt. Howard 
Grant, dangerously wounded.” “Dangerously 
wounded!” I sat as one stunned, and when 
aunt Mary came to seek me, some time after¬ 
ward, I could only murmur: 41 Dangerously 
wounded!” 

It was the burthen of all my ravings, they 
said, in the fever, which, for nine days, racked 
my frame almost to dissolution, then left me, 
weak and helpless as an infant. Strange to 
Biy. upon my return to consciousness I had 
entirely lost the memory of the intelligence, 
which, superadded to the wearing anxiety of 
mouths, had been the cause of my sudden ill¬ 
ness. To all my inquiries concerning Howard, 
his mother improvised favorable replies, and, 
to ray desire for his letters, answered that there 
were some for me, whioh I should have as soon 
as I was strong enough to read them. 

As I grew stronger, the quiet and dimness of 
my sick-room grew unendurable, and, one morn- 
iug, with a vague idea of entertaining myself for 
a few moments, I lifted from the stand beside 


my bed the Bible, from which my grandfather 
had been reading to me, nnd fell to tracing with 
my finger the designs upon the binding. As I 
somewhat carelessly handled it, there fluttered 
from between the leaves a folded paper upon 
which I recognized the handwriting of our 
family physician. I had been told that he was 
absent, upon my expressing surprise at receiv¬ 
ing the visits of a stranger: nnd, not doubting 
that the paper in my hand contained written 
advice as to my treatment, I thought to exer¬ 
cise my eyes upon this, that, so learning their 
strength, I might the sooner claim the promised 
reading of the precious letters for which I had 
been wearying. In the act of spreading it open 
upon the bed, that I might read with greater 
ease, these words caught my eye: 

“You will be shocked to learn that his foot 
had been so badly shattered by a ball that it 
was thought necessary to amputate it imme¬ 
diately.” 

When my aunt came to my room, some time 
afterward, Bhe found me lying prone upon the 
floor by the bedside. 

“Why, what is this?” she exclaimed. 

“I got up and tried to dress myself,” I an¬ 
swered, faintly. “I must go to him.” 

“Go to him?” she echoed, in surprise. Then, 
as she raised me in her strong arms, and laid 
me upon the bed, her eye fell upon the paper 
and Bible, which still lay upon the covers, and 
she said: “Father has used an unfortunate 
marker this time.” 

When she had me once more safely covered 
up in bed, and wet, camphorated cloths laid 
upon my burning forehead, she deemed it pru¬ 
dent to tell me the whole truth. She had found 
me, upon the morning of the receipt of the 
despatoh, lying back in my chair, with the 
paper clasped between my hands. Reading 
upon the envelope, which lay at my feet, her 
own name, she had taken the paper from my 
unresisting band, and read the distressing in¬ 
telligence. Her first action was to have me 
conveyed to my own room, and put to bed; 
then she went herself to the telegraph-office, 
where she remained until, by dint of incessant 
telegraphing, she at length discovered to what 
hospital her son had been removed, and that 
she would not be permitted to go to him—being 
a female. 

With little difficulty she had induced Dr. 
Williams to go in her stead. The letter which 
I had partly read was the first one received 
from him after his arrival at tlfo hospital. The 
operation of amputation had, of course, been 
performed before hie arrival, but he had found 
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his patient “doing well.” Since then others In an instant the cause of Howard's silence 
letters bad been received from him, all giving ^ to me, since his wound, was revealed to me; 
favorable accounts; but—and the mother's voice s also the cause of the appealing glances which 
sunk despondingly—it would be at least two ij his mother had cast upon me so frequently 
months before he could bear the journey home, i during the past week. 

I must speak briefly of those two mouths. $ “Oh, Howard!” I said, reproachfully, fling- 
Doctor Williams returned home so soon as his ij ing my arms around his neck, and drawing the 
patient was entirely out of danger. Then we s dear head to my bosom. 

vraled. My recovery was very slow, harassed^ “Milly,” he said, “do not let a momentary 
as I was by constant fears for Howard. Then, ^ impulse blind you as to my future. Remember: 
too, bis letters—written by a friend—were all s Lame for life!” 

to his mother, and my heart ached for a sight $ Reverently I kissed the pnle forehead. I 
of the dear, familiar handwriting, and the lov- f; could not speak for the tears which choked 
ing words with which his letters to myself had s my voice. 

been so full. There were messages to me, to “I know, darling,” he continued, “how your 
be sure kind and cousinly, but no more; yet I ji fresh, vigorous life has always shrunk from in- 
said to myself, “He is guarding his love from $ timate association with the deformed. I do not 
the profaning eyes of his comrades.” i; blame you; I felt the same once. Now, it has 

Over two monihs had passed away, and, one •! been hard to school myself, darling; but I can 
•vening, I sat before the library fire, idly see- > give you up.” 

ing (as on one evening nearly a year ago) pic- J “Howard! darling!” I said, bending the dear 
turea in the glowing and dying coals. This 5 head back, so that I might look into his eyes, 
evening seeing not battle-fields and marohing ij “The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
troops, but my soldier, stretched upon his nar- £ but death part thee and me. God make me 
row cot, ill and lonely, when wheels, which I *5 worthy of your love. God grant me the great 
bad heard slowly rumbling up the street, stopped $ honor of being the wife of one who has suffered 
before our door. Quick feet came hurrying down ^ for his country!” 

the stairs—the outer door opened—there was | “Is this so?” he asked. “Is she still mine? 
a sound of low talking in the hall—then the i It has been so hard to bear, Milly! I have 
library door was flung wide open—and a figure »! longed for death rather than a life unblessed 
entered upon crutches, oh! how unlike my s by your love. I feared to lose you!” clasping 
Howard!—pale—haggard—limping! | me closely. “You know what you once said.” 

For a moment I was overwhelmed; then I | (Surely, reader, we are judged for every 
sprang forward, crying, “Howard! Howard!” s foolish word.) 

lie sank wearily into a chair, then held out $ One month afterward we were married. My 
bis arms to me, saying, mournfully: “Give me ^ husband wears a cork-leg, and I am proud of 
one kiss, Milly, for the old times.” $ it. It is his badge of honor. Had he lost an 

“The old time!” I echoed. “Oh! Howard, $ arm too, in the service of his country, for my 
what has come between us?” $ ovm sake, I should not have oared. And as to 

“This!” be said, pointing down to his foot- s “glasses”—God grant that we may both live to 
less limb. $ wear them! 


CROSS AND CROWN. 

BT MBS. H1PPIB B. OB AH T. 


I UR the croes, though heavy it doth teem. 

And, with a heart of trotting love, ne’er deem 
IU weight e bnrden; for my precious Lord 
Has lightened it with His own dying blood. 

Life’s pathway oft Is marked by stone aad thorn: 
Bat onward still I press, with hope, nor roonrn. 
Though Jordan dark is nearing at my feet: 
Above its vale a crqprn my eye doth greet. 

Ae every pilgrim doth, T watch and wait. 

Ok! when for me shall yon pearled jasper gate 


Be opened wide by a blest angel hand? 

The tired welcomed to that holy land? 

Bright sparkling on the croes a crown is eet> 

Bat I would have it on my brow not yet; 

A little longer ettll the heart mast bear, 

Before celestial glories it shall share. 

A few more snne will rise on all, then wane— 
The dawn bo welcomed, then dark night again— 
The cross be borne—’twill lift me to the sky— 

A crown from God complete the whole on high! 
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THE LITTLE ISHMAELITE. 


BT FRANK LKB BENEDICT. 

“Martin! Martin!” \ be the disgrace of his it hole family— a young 


The boy rushed down the hill without paying 
the slightest attention to the summons, and the 
other returned to the school*room to report the 
ill-success of his errand. 

I think as the creature dashed along, he had 
some wild purpose of running forever beyond 
the sight or knowledge of anybody who hud 
ever known him; but as he came in sight of 
the familiar house, where he had been all his 
young life a sort of modern Ishmael, his feel¬ 
ings changed. 

Ho turned toward it directly, flew up the 
pretty yard, and burst into the room where Mr. 
Walters was sitting with his young wife, exas¬ 
perating the father to the last degree, and 
causing Mrs. Walters to spring quite from her 
chair, not having been accustomed to such thea¬ 
trical surprises. 

“Are you crazy, sir?” Mr. Walters began, 
grasping him by the collar of his jacket. 

“You can beat me as quick as you like!” 
shouted Martin, breathless between running 
and excitement. “Old Marshall tried to whale 
me, and I shied an inkstand at him—I always 
said I would, and I did—and then I flew out. 
I'm glad I did it! I wish I’d killed him—there! 
If you make me go back I’ll run away.” 

By that time he had reached the point where 
his passion could only find vent in sobs; and 
as he was not a boy who cried easily, it was a 
very tumultuous proceeding indeed. 

Mr. Walters grasped his collar mo)*e tightly; 
but his wife whispered, 

“Let him go for the present. He is in no 
state either for talking or punishment.” 

“Go up to your room, sir,” said Mr. Walters, 
pushing him away; “don’t show your face again 
until I give you leave.” 

“You may just as well p—pound men—now!” 
spluttered Martin. “I’ll never say I’m sorry. 
I wish I had broke his head—I do!” 

His wife’s gentle, but firm pressure of his 
arm, restrained Mr. Walters, and he merely re¬ 
peated his order to the boy, who tramped out 
in a still greater state of insane excitement. 

“He is like a wild animal!” exclaimed Mr. 
Walters, after an instant’s silence; “I don’t 
know what to do with him. He will live to 
434 


j! Ishmnelite.” 

| “As he is not eleven years old,” she replied, 
^ quietly, “there is time enough for a good deal 
v of change.” 

} “I feel quite hopeless,” said Mr. Walters, 
S sitting down in his easy-chair. “He never was 
s like my other children; Florence is as obedient 
$ as a girl can be; and there never was a sweeter 
^ child than Robby.” 

s “After all, oughtn’t one to have more sym- 
l pathy for him on account of that unfortunate 
J temperament? I always feel sorry for excit- 
J able children—I believe half their ill-doings 
S proceed from that.” 

\ Mr. Walters looked at her iti considerable 
\ astonishment. He understood what sympathy 
$ for a child in illness meant; but farther than 
\ that he had never gone. 

' “I don’t quite understand,” he said, rather 
^ coldly. “Do you mean that a child ought not 
$ to be punished when he has done wrong?” 
i “No; but I would rather allow him to go 
^ unreproved than punish him once when he did 
^ not deserve it.” 

i “I don’t think he could be punished amiss,” 
^returned Mr. Walters, wrathfully. “Why, we 
% have only been married a month, and has there 
s been a day that he has not been guilty of some 

> atrocity? He insulted you—he defied me-” 

i “My dear Howard, remember that, in all 
\ probability, some one had been filling his mind 
£ with all sorts of stories about step-mothers—to 
J me his feeling appears by no means unnatural. 
$ You say yourself that h*e never seemed to love 
£ any one but bis mother. I think 1 might have 
s felt just as he did—1 wasn’t a good child myself, 
^ so you see I can understand him better.” 

^ She said this blushing and hesitntitig, fearful 
n of interfering more than was her duty, yet con- 
$ scious from all she had seen, how totally the 
s boy was mismanaged, and full of sympathy for 
s his desolate condition. 

“Why, it’s not a week since he nearly killed 
^ Robby, by dropping a flower-pot on bis head.” 
{ “But that was an accident—he was quite 

$ broken-hearted-” % 

J “He was sullen and impertinent. I oail his 
3 conduct fiendish!” 
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“ I think you did not know the rose was one 
his mother had in her room,” she said, gently. 
“ Martin loved it as if it had been human, I am 
sure.” 

“You give your own imagination to the boy. 

I don’t believe he has any tender feelings.” 

Marian did not answer. She saw that jnst 
then she could do no good by pursuing the sub¬ 
ject. It was not by argument that she would 
be able to bring about a better state of affairs 
where the boy was concerned. 

Mr. Walters took several turns up and down 
the room by way of calming his irritation; then 
he said, 

“What am I to do now? This is the third 
time Marshall has had trouble with him during 
this term.” 

Marian had seen Mr. Marshall several times, 
and she was too good a physiognomist not to 
hare read his character. Tyrannical and pre¬ 
judiced as only a man can be who has had 
scores of luckless boys under his control for 
good twenty years. 

“Isn’t it possible that it may sometimes be 
Mr. Marshall’s fault?” she said. ] 

“Upon my word, my dear, you will soon j 
make that boy out the most ill-used creature 
on the face of the earth!” 

She laughed a little. 

“I first said that my sympathies always went 
with bad children—the fault of my organiza¬ 
tion.” 

She looked so pretty that Mr. Walters could 
not help feeling less irritated as he looked at 
her; and still he felt as if he would like to 
punish her for siding against him in any matter 
whatever. 

“What would you advise me to do in this 
affair?” he asked. 

“I do not like to advise,” she said, hesitat¬ 
ingly; “I am strange here yet-” 

“I will make a proposal to you, Marian.” 

“Let me hear it, Howard.” 

“ You shall manage this affair entirely your¬ 
self. I won’t say a word to Martin, and when : 
Marshall comes to see me about him, you shall 
hear and answer.” 

It was the very thing she had wished, but 
which in her delicacy she would not have pro¬ 
posed. 

“Are you in earnest?” she asked. 

“Perfectly so. I would like you to do it.” 

“I think you want to punish me,” she said, 
•oiling in his face with the expression which 
had at first stirred his rather unimpassionable 
nature. 

He looked a'little conscious—she had read 
Vol. XLin.—28 


his feelings so correctly, but he attempted a 
faint remonstrance. 

“Never mind,” she said, “I don’t blame you: 
perhaps I deserve it. But if you are serious, I 
am perfectly willing to undertake the settlement 
of the affair.” 

“I give you every privilege—but I warn you 
old Marshall is stiff and obstinate; and as for 
Martin, you might beat him till-” 

“Howard!” she interrupted in consternation. 
“Do you suppose I would strike that boy?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a smile for 
her, and a frown of irritation when he thought 
of Martin. 

“Do just as you please. I can’t manage him, 
I am willing to acknowledge that.” 

“May I soy one thing?” 

“Well?” 

“I believe he would be the better for a little 
less management;” and then, astonished at her 
own abruptness, she atoned for it in a way 
which no husband of a month could have re¬ 
sisted, even if her offence had been more heinous 
than it was. 

They talked for some time longer, wandering 
a good way from the subject which had first 
engaged them. Then it was the hour for their 
early dinner, and, immediately after that, Mr. 
Walters was obliged to go out for several 
hours. 

Marian armed herself with a plate of eatables 
and took her way up to Martin’s room. The 
boy was busy among his little valuables. He 
had fully made his mind up to run away if 
forced to return to school. 

“Martin,” she said, when he did not look up, 
“I have brought you your dinner.” 

He raised his face—the first burst of passion 
was over. He was sullen and obstinate now— 
quite prepared to be misunderstood and harshly 
treated. 

“I don’t want any dinner,” he replied; “I 
want to be let alone. When father wants to 
whip me he can call me down!” 

“Your father is not going to whip you. He 
has gone out.” 

He looked up in astonishment, which quickly 
gave way to a paroxysm of rage. 

“He means to have old Marshall do it!” he 
exclaimed, clenbhing his fists. “He shan’t—I 
tell you he shan’t! I’ll kill him if he tries—I’ll 
run away-” 

He was quite incapable of farther expression. 
Marian waited quietly. 

“Mr. Marshall is not to touch you, Martin.” 

“What is to be done then?” 

“I am to settle the matter.” 
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“You!” somewhat contemptuously. “Oh! sand find Robby—I want to start in about an 
if it’s any satisfaction you can beat me—a { hour. Oh! Martin, I do wish you would pick 
woman’s beating isn’t much—you’ll never have J a nice bouquet of roses—we’ll leave them for 
but one opportunity though.” $ old Mrs. Anderson, she is sick, you know.” 

“I am sure if you say anything ungentle- i; Then she ran out of the room and left Martin 
manly to me, Martin, you will be sorry when jin a state of complete bewilderment; but with- 
you think it over. There is no talk of punish- $ out waiting to ponder upon the singular turn 
ing you—there is no necessity for speaking of $ matters had taken, he rushed off to depopulate 
the matter.” J the rose-bushes without the slightest scruple. 

He stared at her, but she was occupied in $ They had a pleasant drive, and found old 
arranging his dinner on the table, and did not $ Mrs. Anderson so much better that they staid 
appear conscious of his scrutiny. v for tea with her, and went driving home through 

“We’ll take this clean napkin for a table- 5 the June sunset on the best possible terms with 
•loth,” she said, pleasantly.' “I have brought J each other. 

you your favorite pudding.” \ Martin Walters* short life is easily under* 

“I don’t want-” he began; but she went J 8tood, even from the little sketch I have given 

on as if she had not heard him. s of that one day. His mother had died several 

“If you have nothing on hand I wish you J years before, and he had scrambled up as best 
would do me a favor, Martin.” ^ he could until he reached the present time— 

His features relaxed somewhat. It would s misunderstood and severely treated by his 
have gone near to calm him, even in the first < father—the terror of the servants, and the pet 
outbreak of rage, to have had any one aek a aversion of old Marshall, who had done more 
favor. s than anybody toward injuring his disposition. 

' “What do you want?” he asked, more mildly i; He was undoubtedly a bad boy; Jys worst fault 
than he was in the habit of addressing her. jj was his passionate temper. As for the endlesB 
“Robby is not very well, and I am going to jj mischief he got into, that would not have counted 
take him out to drive. I wish you would go, ^ so much with sensible and patient people, 
for he gets tired sitting up, and it is hard work } Mr. Walters was as wrong in his ideas of 
for me to hold him; you are so strong I know \ bringing up children as arc nine people out of 
you won’t mind it.” \ ten. He got along very well with Florence and 

He brightened at once, although he looked ^ Robby, for they were rather proper little per- 
utterly astonished. jj sons than otherwise; but the “baddish boy” 

“I’ll go if you want me to,” he said; “but I <; was entirely beyond him, and he had long since 
don’t mean to get in your way.” j« got in the habit of regarding him as the most 

“My dear boy, you never can! I had a little $ unbearable fledgling that ever troubled a well 
brother once who looked like you, and he died; \ regulated nest. 

you can understand that I love you for that.” ij When he met and fell in love with Marian 
“Why, Mrs. Marshall said all step-mothers $ Duncan, he had talked to her a great deal about 
hated their husbands’ children—she said you’d $ Martin, for he would not willingly have de¬ 
soon settle me.” *ceived her, in any respect; and she, with her 

“Just let me see you settle your dinner first. !* clear-sightedness, understood the boy more 
Mrs. Marshall will get an indigestion one of ^ thoroughly without ever having seen him, than 
these days if she says such ill-natured things.” t did the father who had been near to him all his 
Martin laughed heartily at that; and though ^ life. # 

half an hour before he had arranged in his $ She did not find Martin at all disposed to be 
mind a plan of deliberate starvation or sudden i; friends with her. He regarded a step-mother 
escape, he sat down and made a very comfort- * as the crowning evil of his existence, and 
able meal, while Marian hovered about talking s showed it very plainly in a way that brought 


pleasantly all the while. 


\ his father’s wrath upon his devoted head in 


“I thought I was going to be shut up,” he < less than three days after her arrival in her 
said, abruptly. \ new home. 

“Now, Martin,” she returned, “don’t let’s $ Little Rob clung to her from the first, and 
think of any trouble all the afternoon—we want j; Florence, after her fortnight’s holiday, went 
a pleasant drive. Nobody is going to lecture ji back to boarding-school perfectly charmed with 
you. Some time, if you feel like it, you shall $ her new mother. 

tell me the whole story, and we’ll see if we ji Now it remained to be seen how she could 
can’t get nicely out of the business. I must go i manage Martin, since Mr. Walters had shifted 
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off all responsibility, at least as far as settling 
the matter in hand was concerned. 

Before she went to bed that night, Martin 
had told her the whole story of his own accord, 
having already discovered that, however justice 
might oblige her to decide, her prejudices were 
in his favor. 

It turned out just as she expected; except in 
the matter of throwing the inkstand, the boy 
was not to blame. He had refused to expose a 
comrade. Marshall had not been content with 
telling him, before the school, that he was a 
disgrace to his family, a young reprobate who 
would meet a bad end; but he tried to knock 
him down with his ferule when his temper was 
excited by the boy’s silence. Then Martin 
ehied the inkstand and flew out of the place. 
I hope parents won’t think I mean to hold up 
bad examples to their children, but, upon my 
word, I would have done the very same thing, 
and never have been sorry for it either. 

Such books as Jane Eyre and Nicholas 
Nickleby have exposed the abominations of a 
certain class of schools; but we have in our 
own country many and many a popular board¬ 
ing-school, where there is established a system 
of tyranny that would tell very badly were it 
fully exposed. 

Marian was determined at least that the boy 
should not again be placed under Mr. Marshall’s 
charge, even if he was willing to receive him, 
for she felt confident that the resolute creature 
would run away from his home if forced to go 
back. 

When the old teacher called the next evening 
to give his account to Mr. Walters, he was quite 
astonished at being received by his wife, who 
very plainly told him that whatever Martin’s 
faults might be, it was quite evident he had in¬ 
creased them by his injudicious management. 
Hw stared at her in utter surprise and undis¬ 
guised anger. 

“ I have been at the head of a school for more 
'years than you have lived, ma’am, and nobody 
ever talked to me in this way before.” 

“Possibly it would have been better if some 
one had,” she answered, quietly. “I do not 
suppose you intend to be a tyrant; but you 
mu 9 t know that pulling a boy about the room 
by the hair, or calling him insulting names, is 
not likely to have a very beneficial effect upon 
his character.” 

“I didn’t come here to be lectured, ma’am,” 
he said, getting very red and pompous. “I 
came to tell Mr. Walters how his son had mis¬ 
behaved, and to see that he was punished.” 

“That, sir, permit me to say, you will not 


have the pleasure of witnessing. Martin will 
not be punished.” 

He shoved his glasses back and glared at her. 

“Then he can’t come in my school again, 
ma’am. No, ma’am, don’t hope it—don’t hope 
it.” 

“I never intend that he shall, Mr. Marshall.” 

“He’ll disgrace you, ma’am. You’ll live to 
repent this, and I shall be glad of it!” 

“Sir,” returned Marian, “is it wonderful 
that a boy like Martin should give way to bis 
temper, when a man of your age forgets him¬ 
self so much as to speak as you have done.” 

He tried to oalm himself a little, but it was 
hard work—the old Trojan was unaccustomed 
to such self-control. The truth was, he would 
have liked to see Martin punished and sent 
back to school. He neither wished to lose the 
money or his sway over the boy, whom he had 
never been able to conquer. 

“I have been severe with Martin only for his 
own good,” he said; “that is my rule with all 
boys.” 

“To be severe, Mr. Marshall?” 

“No, ma’am—no, ma’am, to act for their 
good! Martin is the worst boy I ever had in 
my school without exception. He’s a young 
reprobate—a ” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Marshall, I am not partial 
to such language—pray confine it to your 
pupils. I think we have nothing more to say 
upon this subject.” 

She was so perfectly calm and self-possessed 
that it added fuel to his rage. 

“Then Martin is expelled,” he said, violently. 

“I beg your pardon; I informed you that we 
did not intend to allow him to return.” 

“I shall expel him, ma’am, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, publicly, before all the school.” 

“Then, sir, Mr. Walters will make it known 
still more publicly that it was a bit of revenge, 
on your part, because he had taken his son 
from your charge. I think you had better let 
the matter rest. Were this affair made public, 
it would not reflect very much to your credit.” 

She would not continue the discussion, so he 
blustered out of the house, leaving Marian 
quite mistress of the position. Mr. Marshall 
did not fulfill his threat; but his wife solaced 
herself by abusing the boy and Marian both to 
everybody who had the patience to listen. 

“Well,” said Mr. Walters, “and what do yon 
propose to do with the young rascal now?” 

“Put him in a school where he will be treated 
as a human being should,” she replied. “If 
you follow my advice, you will give him a fort¬ 
night’s complete holiday. It seems the child 
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hasn't had one in an age, for, during the last ^ 
vacation, you kept him constantly at his books.” * 
“ He was so fall of tricks and misohief there i 
was no living with him else.” j 

“I should think there would have been no j 
living with him after that. Why, I should have $ 
detested the sight of a book for ten years after.” \ 
Mr. Walters was vexed, but he laughed in j 
spite of himself. * 

“You have the most singular theories, \ 
Marian! I am curious to see how they will 
answer when carried into practice.” | 

“You acknowledge that your method has j 
had no beneficial effect upon Martin ?” \ 

“Indeed I do! Oh! go your own way. l| 
give him up toyou.” j 

“You must give him two weeks’ peace; don’t 
frown every time he enters the room noisily, 
or look as if he had been guilty of a capital 
offence, when he commits some boyish rudeness 
er folly.” 

“Yon are a dear woman, Marian—Martin 
will never be grateful enough to you.” 

“I beg you won’t repeat that unless you wish 
him to hate me forever. It would be nearly as 
judicious as Mrs. Marshall’s holding before his 
eyes the phantom of a step-mother, with instru¬ 
ments of tprture in one hand, and the key of a 
dungeon in the other. Upon my word, I have 
no patience with those people!” 

It was something so new for Mr. Walters to 
hear any one defending Martin, or to think that 
it could by any possibility be right to do so, 
that he was quite at a loss what to say. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, as he left the room, 
“I only hope your patienoe won’t give out be¬ 
fore the fortnight is over.” 

“If it does, I give you permission to be 
heartily ashamed of me. Good-by.” 

He kissed her and went off to his business, 
probably thinking more of the charming wife 
he had found than of his duty toward his son. 
But Marian did not forget. She had not mar¬ 
ried without a full realization of all she was 
undertaking, and she vowed that nothing should 
make her falter in the path which she had 
marked out as right and holy. 

She went into the garden where Martin was 
tasting the sweets of freedom among the roses; 
the very love the boy had for beautiful things 
would have encouraged anybody who had the 
thoughtfulness of an oyster. 

He started when she called him. He had 
acquired that habit so painful to see in a child 
from constant lectures and unexpected ouffs— 
he thought one or the other must be coming 
When any one spoke quickly. There was plea¬ 


sant assurance in Marian’s faoe though, and he 
came toward her directly. 

“Martin,” she said, “you and I are going to 
have a fortnight’s holiday. Now, how Bhall we 
spend it?” 

“Ain’t I going back to school?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“No. You are going to have a holiday, and 
after that, perhaps, you would like to go off to 
a nice school where a little cousin of mine is?” 

“Does he get beaten?” 

“I hope he never deserves it.” 

“Oh! that never makes any difference to old 
Marshall-” 

He understood the grave expression of Ma¬ 
rian’s face and stopped, covered with blushes. 

“I won’t speak so again,” he said. “You 
said it wasn’t like a gentleman.” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. It was 
a oaress he was mighty little accustomed to; 
but he received it with a very contented air. 

“May I call you mother?” he whispered. 

“Whenever you love me enough,” she an¬ 
swered. 

“I think my other mother would like it,” he 
said, with seriousness, which was a side of his 
character seldom betrayed. “You are very 
good to me. I’ll try not to be .bad.” 

She drew him toward her, and I believe the 
prayer that rose in her heart was heard—that 
they might both be enabled to act aright in 
what lay before them. 

Well, all that was very pretty and very plea¬ 
sant ; but revolutions don’t take place in a day, 
and in less than twenty-four hours Martin's 
demon needed to be again exorcised. 

“There! Marian, do you hear that noise?” 
said Mr. Walters, looking up from his book. 
“Martin has broken loose. Attend to the mat¬ 
ter yourself. I shan’t interfere.” 

She went into the hall. Martin was raving 
at one of the servants. 

“Mr. Martin has thrown a bowl of water 
over me, ma’am, because I didn’t bring it 
quick enough,” said the woman, who had been 
for years in the family. 

“Then let Mr. Martin bring water for him¬ 
self in future. You may go back to your sew¬ 
ing.” 

Martin stood silent in the landing. He ex¬ 
pected to be punished, and he was getting up 
his obstinacy as fast as possible; but Marian 
walked back into the parlor without even look¬ 
ing at him. 

“What have you done with him?” asked Mr. 
Walters. 

“Left him just where he was.” 
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“How do you mean to punish him?” 5 could be depended upon. So Marian waB as 

“By making him ashamed of behaving in an $ hopeful and courageous as possible, 
ungentlemanly manner.” | At the end of the time Marian took him her- 

Martin confined himself to his room for ^ self to the school Bhe had found for him, and 
several hours. At last he espied his mother $ confided him to the charge of a man fit to be 
and Bob in the garden, and made bold to get * at the head of an institution for the young, 
out near them. $ She did not tell the principal that she was 

Bobby called him, but Marian did not appear $ putting under his charge a boy stubborn and 
to notice that he was there. | unmanageable as a mule, as I have known judi- 

“Mamma and I be’s going to walk, Marty,” $ cious parents to do; she insisted upon it that 
said the child. “You want to go?” $ her boy should be treated as a reasonable being, 

“May I?” he asked of Marian. s and Mr. Carson luokily had discernment enough 

“You have forgotten something; you must i* to understand the proper way of controlling a 
attend to it first.” ^ child of his peouliar disposition. 

“What, mamma?” s Martin was quite heart-broken at parting with 

“ To beg old nursy’s pardon for being so $ his mother, and she was inexpressibly touched 
rude.” $ when he whispered in her ear: 

He pouted. She took Bobby’s hand and S “ Make papa love me a little against I come 
turned away. $ home, won’t you, mamma?” 

“I can only have little gentlemen about me,” ^ The child could have said nothing which 
was all she added. \ proved more plainly the desolation of his life 

She returned with Bob to the house for his ij before she brought the sunshine of her in¬ 
cap, and Martin stood still. It was a hard ji fluence to bear upon his fate, 
struggle. Ho had never humbled himself in j> She repeated his words to Mr. Walters, when 
his life. Marian might have beaten him to a < she reached home, adding nothing thereto. It 
jelly, and he would not have yielded—but that \ began to dawn upon his mind that, between 
appeal he could not withstand. ^ himself and old Marshall, the only wonder was 

He tore into the house, upsetting a hall chair, 1 ; the boy had not been completely ruined, 
and eliciting a groan of horror from Mr. Wal- $ He came home, at the end of a year, so 
ters, and rushed up stairs, where Marian was $ healthy and robust, that it was a pleasure to 
giving the old woman some directions about $ see him. 

her sewing. $ “I haven’t been in a temper for two months, 

“Wait a minute, mamma!” he cried. “Oh! \ mother,” he said; “and Mr. Carson treats me 
Gracey, I beg your pardon I I never will be so s just as you do. I think I’ll be pretty good 
bad again.” And with that he hid his face in $ yet.” 

his mother’s gown. $ He got on much better with his father than 

“What is the matter now?” Mr. Walters J: ever before, although he still held him in such 
asked, as Marian went down stairs. $ awe that he never appeared at ease in his pre- 

“Only that Martin has achieved a triumph il sence, and he distressed Mr. Walters somewhat 
you or I might be proud of. He has conquered s by his boisterous ways. I am sorry to say the 
himself.” ^ boy could not be quiet, and his father was as 

I really believe that was one of the happiest ^ intolerant of noise, as most people who forget 
days in Martin’s life. ^ they were once children themselves. 

I dare say you will think all these details $ So time passed on. When Martin returned 
Tery trivial and uninteresting, but, after all, I home again, there was a little baby sister for 
only set out to give you a sketch of this season s him to welcome, and he seemed to consider her 
in the child’s life; so I do not know that it is ij the most remarkable baby that was ever seen, 
in my power to make it other than it is. ^ “Do you think you will love me as well 

The fortnight passed very pleasantly on the $ now,” mother?” he asked, in one of their oon- 
whofo. I don’t think, on an average, that Martin $ Sciential chats. 

got in more than one scrape each day. Thanks ^ “I shall love you better,” she answered; 
to his mother’s judicious management, he came 5 “because you are so much older than your 
out of them in a different manner from anything \ sister that, if anything happened to your father 
in his past experience. ^ or me, I should look to you as her guardian and 

He was so full of life and spirits that it was ;> protector.” 
impossible for him to keep out of mischief; but $ That was enough for Martin. Few things in 
he was not a coward, consequently his word * life would be as dear to his heart as that sister. 
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VERSES 


Ah! Marian was a wise woman! If our house- * where the highway crossed it by means of a 
holds only contained more like her—human ^ stone bridge. 

nature would be greatly benefited. C It seemed to him that he should never reach 

When little Lizzie was nearly three years old $ the stream. He saw it shining—heard its tumult- 
and Martin fifteen, he had an opportunity oH uous murmur, and, though he strained every 
proving his devotion to the child, and of draw- $ nerve, it appeared to him that he did not move, 
ing still closer, if possible, the bonds which $ He tried to call the child's name—he had no 
united him to his mother. s power—he could only rush on in that desperate 

Marian hnd Mr. Walters had gone out to s race, which some instinct told him was ran 
drive, and Martin was absent too, so that the ^ against death. 

child was left in the care of her nurse. How jj He reached the bank—just under the bridge 
it happened, nobody ever exactly knew. The > he saw the flutter of white garments. With one 
girl had always been faithful and kind, but the \ desperate bound he leaped into the water and 
child got out of her sight while they were in j caught the child’B dress as she was floating 
the fields. Probably she fell asleep. At all > down the current. 

events, when she called Lizzie, who had been \ The water ran so swift that he lost his foot¬ 
playing among the flowers, there wa 9 no an- ' ing in a breath. How he did it he never could 
swer—the child was gone. $ tell. He got the child on his shoulders—he 

She was quite frantic with alarm, and lost $ managed to swim out of the eddy, although he 
more time in shrieking than was at all ad- ] was terribly exhausted by his long ran. He 
visable, uncertain which way to run—so start- 5 reached the bank and fell almost senseless by 
ing in half a dozen directions only to return to $ the side of his sister, who was only suffering 
her original stand-point and get off a few more \ from fright and the coldness of her bath, 
superfluous shrieks. ^ At that instant Mr. Walters and his wife 

Martin had been up in the woods, with his $ drove over the bridge. Marian looked down 
•ketch-book, and, tired of that, he was making $ and saw the pair—she gave one cry which 
his way down toward the river to try his luck > roused her husband. Before they could spring 
with hook and line. $ from the carriage and reach the spot, Martin 

Susan’s screatas roused him, and he hurried i; had heard and seen them, 
toward her, crying out, \ He caught Lizzie in his arms and staggered 

“What is it? What is it?” j up the bank, crying, 

She could hardly ejaculate. She gasped: ij “She’s safe, mother—she’s safe!” 

“Lizzie—lost!” $ By this time the nurse had reached the spot. 

He fairly shook her in his fear and agony. < and between them they managed to explain. 

“Where is she? What do you mean?” !> It would be difficult to tell what anybody did 

“She’s gone! I can’t find her—oh!—oh!” I; during the next few moments—temporary in- 

For an instant he stood paralyzed by the $ sanity is quite excusable after such a scene, 
dread which came over him. His quick mind J But when they reached home—when Mariam 
took in the truth at once. Only a day before $ could realize that her darlings were safe—sit- 
sho had begged him to take her down to the \ ting with Lizzie on her knee and Martin’s arms 
river, being mightily enamored of the bright 5 about her neck, then she could think and feel, 
pebbles along the banks. ^ “Oh, Howard!” she exclaimed^ “if I had not 

Only while the first horror of the thought $ done my duty by your child, mine would have 
flashed through his mind did he stand thus. been lost to mo to-day! If he had been punished 
He dropped Susan's arm, and, with a groan at $ and had run away, think what a retribution K 
his heart which could find no echo from his s would have been to me.” 

compressed lips, he flew toward the river. * There wa 9 no answer—there could be none; 

The stream was not wide, but very deep, s but during his after life the father never forgot 

Where he would come out upon it was just 1 those words. 


VERSES. 


A boko these weary times? My restless pen s 

Seems dipped in hnman blood, and ever when > 

I strive a song to write, I hear from ’far £ 

The words, “ Not yet, not yot!” The notes of war 
Are sounding now, and every loyal heart $ 


Must beat, drum-like, to music's higher art! 

Oh! Liberty! for thee we humbly plead; 

For thee our bravest ones go forth to bleed 
And die! Yes, die, and shout with dying breath, 
“God, give us Liberty, or give us death!" l. a. 
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A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF MIRIAM GREY. 


BT MISS M. D. BART LBS. 


Thr country parson Bays that “very much $ never 'will accomplish half she has to do. Bat 
of the pain and disappointment of life are con- ^ Mr. Laurentz (my future brother-in-law) isposi- 
nected with the post-office/* a truth 1 might $ tive. He has to leave for Europe about the 
heartily have endorsed for the six weeks after $ thirtieth, and Annie must go with him. But 
Maggie's departure. But at last it came, the ^ oh! Miriam, what surprises me most is Annie’s 
little white-winged messenger I had so longed n indifference. She never seems waked up to any 
for, so waited for, was placed in my hands. Yes, $ degree of enthusiasm, unless it is over an un- 
there was my letter finally! It lay before me s usually elegant dress, a camel's hair shawl, a 
in all its purity and beauty, unopened. I write s set of jewels, or some of the et ceteras of her 
in this wise because it seemed to me that every- bridal outfit. You must know Mr. Laurentz is 
thing must be pure and beautiful that came from ^ very rich, ‘immensely so,' mamma says. Annie 
Maggie Wentworth's hands. The address, writ- $ says not so much about his wealth—but, after 
ten in those clear, graceful characters—the tiny $ all, she may be happy in her way. But it is 
seal bearing the impress of Maggie's initials. «; not, oh! Miriam, it cannot, cannot be the true 
Ah! It all brought her before me so forcibly $ happiness that makes one satisfied with such 
that I wept over its snowy surface in very joy. ij things as these. Yet, Miriam, I am afraid you 
“How silly!” my readers may exclaim, “to j: will think I am as foolish as ever, when I tell 
cry over a letter.” $ you that if I was going to be married, I should 

But I had loved Maggie Wentworth with all j; be perfectly wild about my future husband, not 
the fullness of a sister's love. Through the \ so calm and quiet as Annie. If a servant comes 
long summer months had we been together, until ij up to tell her Mr. Laurentz is in the parlor, she 
autumn came and Maggie returned to her city > does not spring up as I should do, and go almost 
home, and I was left, oh! so lonely without her. jj flying down stairs to meet him. No! The color 
The blue eyes from the little picture over the £ does not even deepen on her cheek; but she 
mantle are bent lovingly on me as I write. The £ walks deliberately to the mirror to give a finish- 
soft brown hair arranged simply behind the \ ing touch to her toilet before leaving the room, 
small ears, and gathered in a rich knot be- ij I write to you, Miriam, as I would talk, for the 
hind—a style very trying to most persons, but s fear that trembles at my heart. Perhaps I am 
singularly becoming to Maggie’s delicate, yet ^ wrong, but Annie is my darling sister. Oh! 
clearly cut features. But it was after all the ij how miserably I feel when I think of her going 
expression, or rather the ever varying expres- % away. It seems pleasant to be at home again 
sion, that was the charm of that dear face. Ah! ij when we are here, and not shopping, for that 
seldom have I met with one as loving, or as full | is the chief occupation of mamma, Annie, and 
of winning sweetness. But am I not digressing? i: myself, and such a feeling of sadness is mingled 
My letter ran thus: $ with it all. You must come on to the wedding, 

| Miriam. I am to be bridesmaid with three other 
New York , October 8 th, 186-. ^ particular friends of Annie’s. My ten minuteB 

“Dearest Miriam— I have been waiting and $ have passed away—Annie is calling—and I must 
waiting for a leisure half-hour to write you such ij finish, for the morning of the Sabbath will soon 
a long letter when I was not too tired, but that t dawn. Ah! Miriam, you have not forgotten, I 

I have given up entirely; and I now devote ten $ know, the pleasant Sabbaths at L-, when 

minutes to tell you that I do not forget you, $ Howard Mason was with us. The last night 
but love you, if possible, still more now that ^ before his departure, do you remember how 
we ore separated. It is late—after eleven—and $ faithfully he talked to me of the future? Can 
Annie is fast asleep while I write, and that re- $ I forget his warning? I wept bitterly, Miriam; 
minds me I must tell you the great piece of j: but I do not think he was aware of my tears, 
news. Sister Annie is to be married in threo $ The moon-rays glimmering down among the 


weeks, and consequently we are in such a bustle. ^ leaves of the trumpet-creeper did not reach my 
Mamma is dreadfully hurried, and thinks she £ face. And oh! Miriam, darling, I may confess 
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to you now what I could not tell you then, that < ments, and they are quickly told. Then search- 
I feared Howard Mason was becoming far too <j ing back once more in the past, I remembered 
dear to me—but no, I fear the treasure of his j how he had listened to her singing, for Mag- 
love is not for me. I am not worthy of one so i gie's voice was almost unrivaled for its sweet- 
good; but my letter is becoming a long one > ness and power, and the way in which he had 
after all, and Annie is again calling. Good- jj thanked her for singing his favorite tunes. Oh! 
night, dear Miriam. Your loving ^ I could recall much, much that woke me from 

Maggie.” •> my brief dream. But it was not till hours had 
i* passed, and the first gray strip of dawn grew 
My letter was folded with quiet hands, and I s visible in the East, I yielded to the still small 
sat long, long in the autumn twilight thinking. $ voice of conscience. Then I battled in my own 
The latter sentences had given me a new revela- «; strength no longer; but when I rose from my 
lion of Maggie’s heart, and as I read my own grew 5 knees a holy calm rested on my spirit, and I 
stilled in its beatings. The shadows lengthened $ tremblingly trusted that my love for Howard 
in my room, the darkness deepened, and twilight ^ Mason, as the deep, absorbing passion it had 
was merged in night. There was no moon to ^ been, had passed away forever, 
lighten and make beautiful the still bright robe £ In a few days I received cards for Annie 
of nature. I remember how it seemed to me ^ Wentworth’s wedding, and a note from Mrs. 
like my life, my future, the night without a fit ^ Wentworth, begging me to make her house my 
type of the darkness that enwrapped my spirit. ^ home during my stay in the city. It would 
Vo moon to rise with its rays of splendor to ^ not inconvenience her, she wrote, and Maggie 
gild the days before me with brightness; not $ would be delighted. Circumstances prevented 
even a little star to send its silvery, tiny ray of $ me from complying with Mrs. Wentworth's re¬ 
light to shine for me—but all darkness, dark- * quest, and I arrived in New York, weary and 
ness. And yet even then I felt the sinfulness of J travel-worn, only the night before the appointed 
such thoughts, though I did not think of the \ day. I was longing to see Maggie, but prefer- 
nobleness of the joy of living and of walking in £ red to stop at aunt Kate's on Fourth street, 
the path of duty, and waiting for the light, not $The gas was already lighted in parlor and base¬ 
marking out our own lot too surely. Ah! is it | ment when the carriage stopped at the door, 
not there we err too often? Rough-hewing our ^ Aunt Kate welcomed me warmly, thanking me 
own ways, Divine Guidanoe all unasked? Oh; $ for coming there instead of first going to the 
the long, long hours of that night time! how \ Wentworths, as she had expected. I had scarcely 
slowly they passed away. The past! It rose jj time to make myself presentable -before the din- 
before me as a spectre to mock me with its jj ner bell rang. Cousin Louise was absent from 
hours of gladness. The first time I had seen ij the table, and, in reply to my inquiries, aunt 
Howard Mason, (who had been for years under ^ Kate informed me she was spending the evening 
the guardianship of my father,) how I loved \ with Annie. “You know what intimate friends 
him then, and how I loved him still—with a love $ Annie Wentworth and Louise are;” and she 
that had grown with my growth, and strength- £ added, “ Louise is to be second bridesmaid, 
ened with my strength! Hardly before had 1 1 Maggie, of course, first, Eloise Bryant and 
been aware of its depth, its intensity; and then ^ Laura Jennings the other two. This wedding, 
the image of Maggie Wentworth rose before me jj Miriam, is creating quite a furore. There are 
so pure, so lovely—ah! so much more pure and ^ over six hundred invitations out for the recep- 

lovely than I. Should I grant her the misery ^ tion. B-has the charge of everything, and 

I now was experiencing? For I believed then j* I expect it will go off in grand style. The pre- 
that Maggie Wentworth loved Howard with a $ sents, especially those from Laurents’s friends, 
deeper love than she had written of. Many s will cost mints of money. But I am forgetting 
things before passed, oh! it seemed to me will- ^ to ask after the friends at Leighton?” 
fully passed unheeded by, arose before me to ^ Oh I how rqjoiced I was at an early hour to 
confirm the thought. “ And did he love her?” s escape to my room and seek quiet and repose. 
Ah! the spirit of unrest left me then—almost the $ Repose indeed I sought, but did not find; for 
power of thought, and I grew calm—but it was 5; the fatigue of the day had not left my head 
the calmness -of despair. And yet I could not $ quiet enough to charm the gentle spirit of sleep, 
tell. He had been as kind, during her visit to jj and I was thinking of Maggie. She was, if 
me. even more attentive to her—but the thought, J possible, endeared yet more to me by the mea- 
oh! the happiness and joy that seemed to flood s sure of self-abnegation through which I had 
my heart. Life'hath not many such golden mo- ) passed. How I longed to see her onoe more, 
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and happy that not many rods now separated t 
her from me. I think no sacrifice where self is $ 
concerned, should pass without causing the !; 
fountains of human kindness and love to flow ■: 
more freely. The clock had struok ten—then ij 
the half-hour when the door bell rang, and in 
five minutes Louise was with me. “Oh! how $ 
delighted I am, Miriam; I told Reynolds to $ 
drive directly back to the Wentworths, to let i* 
Maggie know you had arrived. She has wor- s 
ried so to-day because she feared you were not j 
ooming. But how tired and weary you look! $ 
Are you ill, dear Miriam ?” Louise’s usual state- i 
liness of mien had quite departed; for Louise \ 
Warner was called proud and distant by the$ 
world that ever judgeth by the outward seem- s 
ing; but I had sometimes thought her manner l 
was natural, and did not by any means proceed \ 
from coldness of heart. How radiant she looked j 
as she threw aside her carriage wrap, and put \ 
back the glossy black hair from her brow! The \ 
eyes dark and lustrous—the clear contrast of 5 
color in her face; yes, Louise had grown hand- \ 
somer than ever during the past season. | 

“No,” I replied, as she awaited my answer; | 
“only a little overfatigued from my journey. { 
But tell me of Maggie. Is she well and j 
happy!” j 

“Oh! yes, well and happy, I believe; except- > 
ing, of course, her sorrow at parting with An- \ 
nie. Yet,” she continued, slowly unclasping her ^ 
diamond bracelet, “now I think of it, Miriam, £ 
Maggie is a shade more sober of late; but she \ 
is a dear little creature—is she not?—and so $ 
lovely! And Annie—Annie Laurentz, as we \ 
have teasingly called her all day—is a dear l 
girl too. But their styles are very different. $ 
I really regret to part with Annie. We were l 
at school together, and have been intimate ever \ 
since. Oh! Miriam,” she exolaimed, springing > 
up, “wouldn’t you like to see my dress? It’s \ 
a perfect beauty!” s 

“Now, Louise,” said aunt Kate, at that mo- $ 
ment entering, “go directly to your room and ^ 
retire, that you may have a little freshness to- $ 
morrow, while I bathe Miriam’s head. She is $ 
not to see your dress to-night, or to be disturbed ^ 
again on any pretext.” s 

Louise gathered up her oloak and jewelry, \ 
and,*with a “Good-night” kiss, left me, while £ 
aunt Kate’s fingers, with their soothing ministry, $ 
did their work: and I fell asleep, thinking grate- $ 
fully of their kindness, and thankful, I trust, to \ 
One, to whom, if we but give ourselves up, and 5 
submit to His guidance, will bring us at last to ^ 
jest eternal. s 

It was late when I awoke the next morning. * 


The sun came in goldehly, for it was shining 
in full splendor on that bright October day; 
the gentle breeze stirred the lace curtains, for 
the window was partly raised. Kind hands 
had been at work for me, I oould plainly see; 
for my wrapper was placed over the lounging- 
chair, and my slippers rested cozily side by side 
on the oarpet. Even the dress to be worn later 
in the day was unpacked. The cool morning, 
though it may not have had the bracing pro¬ 
perties of that which blew over the hills of 
Leighton, seemed to revive me; yet the mirror 
told me I still looked pale and ill. Oh! these 
morning-wakings! How should our hearts be 
lifted up in thankfulness, in praise to Him, 
“whose mercy lends us one day more,” instead 
of being killed, almost immediately, with the 
cares, the sorrows, or the joys of life. Should 
we neglect to thank the Giver while eqjoying 
the gift? 

I was just fastening the cord of my wrapper, 
as a servant came to the door with a message 
from Louise and flowers. Oh! such beautiful 
flowers! They seemed to fill the air with fra¬ 
grance as she entered. “Miss Louise hoped I 
I was better. She was now under the hair¬ 
dresser’s hands, and did not know as she would 
have a moment to look in upon me, as she must 
be at the Wentworths’ at eleven o’clock, and it 
was already after ten. Would I accept the 
flowers, as she had ordered them expressly for 
me?” 

Besides the bouquet, there were flowers for 
my hair and corsage sufficient. 

“How kind of Louise,” I murmured, as I 
descended to the breakfast-room, “to remem¬ 
ber me thus!” 

The ceremony was to be performed privately, 
at twelve, with only the relatives and bridal 
party present. The reception lasted from one 
until three. As we drove up the avenue, for 
blocks this side of the Wentworths’ residence, 

the street was lined with carriages. B- 

himself stood ready to open our carriage door, 
and the band were playing as we entered. De¬ 
clining to go up stairs, as we had left our wraps 
in the carriage, I accepted the arm of a gentle¬ 
man who met me at the door, and followed uncle 
and aunt Warner into the parlors. Daylight was 
excluded, and the gas was burning with mel¬ 
lowed radiance, turning day into night within. 

Asking my name, in order to introduce me, 
the gentleman beside me awaited the oppor¬ 
tunity to approach the bride. The music, the 
confused hum of voices, and the effort to listen, 
in order to reply, although mechanically, to the 
voioe at my side, did not so fuHy occupy me but 
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that I sought eagerly for Maggie’s face; but too $ heart beat no faster, as I passed up stairs with 
many were before us just then. At last the $ my uncle and aunt, who had rejoined me, bat 
ranks gave way, and we approached. Annie $ I grasped tighter the arm on which I was lean- 
Laurentz, royally beautiful in her bridal robes, j! ing, and a chill for a moment crept over me; 
received the congratulations of the crowd with $ but it was not long, and, by a great effort of 
queen-like grace and dignity. For the moment ^ will, I was soon as calm as before. Ah! yes, 

I saw but her, as I addressed the stereotyped s I knew that I must soon meet one who mast 
words that but half expressed the warm wishes ^ read no emotion in my face at his coming, for 
of my heart toward her; but the clasp of the ^ Maggie would not fail to tell Howard Mason I 
hand, and accompanying kiss, I trust, spoke s was present. There was, I admit, for a moment, 
more truly. The face of the first bridesmaid $ a wild wish to re-enter the carriage, and leave 
was turned from me, as she momentarily con- ^ before he would see me, rather than meet him 
versed with an elderly gentleman standing near, v there; but that was quickly conquered, for I 
Yet I could but notice, as she moved more fully ^ knew it was better thus. 

to my view, the blending of that rare ease and $ I was bending over a set of jewels, in an 
refinement of manner with which she met and $ upper room, where the bridal presents were 
responded to the greetings of her friends. The i> displayed, trying to read ostensibly the donor’s 
plain white silk and rich lace overdress, worn -1 name upon the case, when I heard my aunt's 
by the bridesmaids, became as well my Mng- s voice near the door, in reply to Howard’s words 
gie, as the gleaming white satin her queenly $ of greeting and inquiry for me. I did not raise 
sister. She was pale, paler even than the bride, ^ my head till he stood beside me. It might be 
and the lines of the mouth, when at rest, were n he held my hand a little longer than politeness 
far more quiet than of old. It took but little ^ required, as he bent on me a look that, at last, 
time to observe all this. After bowing to Mr. $ grew grave and anxious. It made me hesitate 
Laurentz, ere the gentleman near her moved s lor a moment, but I said quickly, with a smile, 
away, Maggie, with a look of joy, a simply $ “Howard, I am so glad to see you! This is 
uttered “Miriam!” was clasped to my heart, i* quite an unexpected pleasure. I did not know 

But “demonstrations,” perhaps, of this nature, $ that P-n could spare her students on such 

are usually omitted at Fifth avenue weddings, l errands as this.” 

and in five minutes more, having declined the $ He did not reply fora moment. Then, with- 
escort of my attendant to the refreshment-room, \ out taking his eyes from my face, said, 

I was leaning on uncle Warner’s arm, and min- | “I was obliged to come down on business, 
gling with the crowd. We passed down the par- ^ and, happening to remember this was the day 
lors, and I, at last, found a seat, while uncle s specified in Miss Wentworth’s cards, I took ad- 
and aunt Warner went to the adjoining room, \ vantage of the opportunity, hoping to meet you 
where the table was spread, and waiters in S here, Miriam. But I almost regret it, for your 
abundance in attendance, listening to the notes n white face hardly relieves your dress. Have you 
of the “German Waltzes” with only partial $ been ill, and they did not write me? Miriam, 
heed, as the surging crowd swayed past me, $ was this fair?” And he drew my arm tenderly 
and hearing little of the conversation around, v within his own and led me to a seat near the 
till my attention was attracted by Miss Elliott, $ window. 

a lady with whom I had a slight acquaintance, s “Oh! not ill, Howard! Do not look so sober, 
asking, “Mr. Warner, can you toll me who that s I only came down from Leighton yesterday, and 
gentleman is, just now addressing the bride? £ you know the journey is tedious, riding so far 
I am sure he is very ‘distinguished-looking,' t; with but little rest. But, only look! Mrs. Lau- 
though quite unknown to me.” The lady swept $ rentz’s gifts are moefc^splendid, are they not? 
past me, as she spoke, the rose-colored opera i: What will she do with all these beautiful things, 
cloak dropping from her graceful shoulders, s I wonder? And Maggie—you have seen her, 
Wondering who could attract her attention—$ Howard?—is most lovely to-day, is she not?” 
for she was the reigning belle in the circle in $ “Yes,” he answered, looking at me with an 
which the Wentworths moved—I looked toward s expression I cannot forget. I think he must 
the group. The gentleman had turned from the $ have noticed I was not talking like myself, and, 
bride to the bridal train. I did not sec his face, > ns I did not feel quite at ease, I soon after rose ~ 
but I saw the countenance of Maggie Went- •» to go down. 

worth light up with an unwonted glow. I could :j The crowd was still great as we re-entered 
almost see the trembling of the small, gloved s the parlors; for I did not wish to leave without 
hand that rested for a moment in his. My ^ bidding Annie “Good-by.” But Maggie Vfould 
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not hear of my going at all, and Mrs. Went- < than husband and wife; and to love me, oh! my 
worth's voioe joined with her daughter’s in \ heart went forth in the cry to love me still as a 
begging me to remain: and, having my trunk ^ sister, for that love I had no wish to resign, 
sent up from aunt Kate's, I could not resist ^ At last he promised, and, taking my hands 
Maggie’s pleading, and consented. Finding a \ within his own, kissed my brow, murmured 
seat, in the corner of a sofa, I sat down to try \ over me a blessing, and departed, 
and think calmly, for a few moments, after my | Ah! that blessing! It rested like dew upon 
friends had left. The crowd did not annoy me; > my spirit, for the Btorm had swept over me and 
I hardly thought of their presence. I was not ^ was past, and I was, oh! so calmly happy, the 
feeling as well as in the morning, and yet, per- s sure reward of doing right is the inner peace 
haps, was more happy. Temptation, in its most $ that follows. When I had looked for strength 
enchanting form, was assailing me; but con- $ I had sought aright. 

science spoke, and—oh! how thankful I felt, $ Had I really believed that Howard’s happi- 
then, that the great conflict was over and past! ^ ness was in my keeping, that his love was for 
And yet, Howard’s last words, at parting, had’s me alone, I might have acted differently, I can- 
made me for the moment happy, indeed, and he $ not tell. And yet he might not have known 
had not left until I had promised to grant an $ then that he loved Maggie—but I think he did 
interview. I say for a moment happy, then s love her even then. 

miserable; then a dreary longing for the time > I spent the greater part of the winter with 
to come and pass filled my heart. s Maggie; and as Annie returned in the spring 

The bridal party and Mr. and Mrs. Went- s to New York, Mrs. Wentworth permitted Mag- 
worth were to accompany Annie to the steamer, $ gie to accompany mo home, and at our urgent 
and I had appointed that hour for Howard to ^ request and Maggie’s earnest pleading, she was 
call. Maggie kissed me “Good-by” with a s to remain with us also during the summer, 
shade of sadness on her face, as sho turned $ Late in the spring Howard was ordained, and 
to her darling sister, and, throwing her arms ^ soon after called to the charge of a church in 
around her, seemed to realize the great sorrow s a neighboring city. His talents and eminent 
of their parting. Annie’s hauteur was all gone > piety seemingly qualified him for the station, 
now, for the whole family were in tears. Mr. ^ though still young. 

Laurentz at last told them they could delay no s But ere be left us, during the summer vaca- 
longer, and rising, Annie placed her hand in $ tion, he had stootj beside mo one evening in the 
his, and sank on his shoulder weeping afresh. ^ porch—I, sitting in the shadow of the great 
I had not before been thoroughly convinced v trumpet-creeper, even as Maggie had once sat— 
that Annie loved her husband with all the i; as he said very quietly, 

wealth of a wife’s affection; and I think that ^ “Miriam, I am going to ask Maggie Went- 
one act relieved Maggie’s mind, as well as my $ worth to become my wife.” 
own, of its hardly acknowledged suspicion. \ I was not surprised, and, rising, said calmly, 

At length they had all left. The servants^ “She loves you, Howard. May God bless 

were moving noiselessly about, turning down ^ you both!” and passed into the house. 

‘ the gas here and there, and endeavoring to re- J Header, I have never regretted the sacrifice 
store the house again to its wonted quiet and \ I made to ensure Maggie Wentworth’s happi- 
orderly arrangement. Requesting them to close \ ness. My path in life I knew then, I know 
the folding doors and leave the front parlor un- J now, was straightly marked out before me, and 
disturbed for a time, I Again sought my seat < I am walking in it. My days flow on in their 
upon the sofa to rest and wait. No, not then, $ calm even-tide. My mirror tells me I grow but 
but first upon my knees,1 looked up to Him who 5 little older in appearance. My hair is still rich 
has promised to to be us as “the shadow of a s in its coloring, and my step has lost little, if 
great rock in a weary land.” $ any, of the elasticity of youth. My heart is 

Howard Mason came and went. What passed i; filled with a quiet sense of happiness, whioh I 
at that interview I do not care to write. I knew s know is the reward of duty performed, though 
* that he felt in honor bound to marry me. It had $ it may be but imperfectly. The silver threads 
been somehow (before I had known Maggie $ are mingling with my mother’s hair; my father’s 
^ Wentworth), a sort of tacit understanding in s step is less firm than of old, and his form more 
the family, though in words he had never told $ bowed. It is right that I, their only child, 
me of his love. Ah! it required all my elo- >* should minister now to their wants, who so 
quenco there to convince him I was right. That s faithfully ministered with loving hands to mine, 
it was better we should be as brother and sister > It is their wish that I should mingle in society, 
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and I do it—though they are well satisfied that ^ 
I do not leave my home for another while they j 
live, as 1 have repeatedly told them I should \ 
not do. After that, should my life be spared, ^ 
I leave the direction of my future course to the ^ 
Disposer of all events, my Father above. The ^ 
poor of our village I visit, and try while re- j* 
lieving, in a measure, their wantB, to direct jj 
them to a home and a Saviour above. And * 

s 

when I see so muoh real misery, I feel that Qod • 


has been most gracious to me, and that the 
“ lines have indeed fallen to me in pleasant 
plaoes.” And when the time of the singing of 
birds has come, and the country is clothed in 
beauty, and Maggie Mason and her husband 
come to our pleasant home; when I behold her 
bright face and hear the joyousness of her voice, 
I feel, oh! how thankful, that it has been my 
lot to avert the sorrow and anguish that might 
have been hers had I loved her less. 


TWO' HANDS. 

BT PLINT EARLE. 


Two hands, two gentle, tender hands, v 

Not dimpled, white, and fair, s 

And only slender, as they're worn $ 

With pain, and toil, and care; | 

Not tinted like the pink sea-shell, ^ 

Bat brown, with purple reins— 5 

Yet, oh 1 their touch is like the fall > 

Of blessed Summer rains. s 

Two hands, too loring, helpful hands, s 

That, wheresoe'er we stray, ^ 

Know how to gather all the flowers l 

That blossom by tho way; s 

That do not heed, though wounding thorns \ 

Beneath the fair leaves lie— s 

Though pierced and bleeding, still they bring 
Their balm and fragrance nigh. j 

Two hands, whose brave and steady clasp \ 

Is ever strong and true; \ 

Though rough life’s way, they ever find s 

The work that they can do. £ 


Though dark life’s hours with storms and clouds. 
With hopeful eyes, and fond, 

Those hands, uplifted through the gloom. 

Reach toward the light beyond. 

Uplifted through the shadows dark, 

They bear the spirit’s prayer— 

Then, from the heights where such can go^ 

They earthward blessings bear. 

Two hands that, when their work is done, 

Fair angel hands will fold, 

And place within their blessed clasp 
A harp of shining gold. 

When, on that bright and radiant shores 
And o’er the golden strands, 

The music echoes from the strings, 

Touched softly by those hands— 

Ah I will it be less sweet because 
On earth the hands were brown? 

And will it be less bright because 
They won the victor’s crown? 


HOPES AND FEARS. 

BY CARRIB BARRETT BATESON. 


Oub youth was filled with hopes which glist’ning shone 
Like diamonds in the sky; 

But one by one their lights have paled and gone, 

As year by year passed by. 

We fancied joys hung round our pathway thick, 

All ripe and luscious grown, 

And we had but to reach our hands and pick, 

To gain them for our own. 

We gathered some—they withered in our hand— 

Some were beyond our reach; 

Some floated, like a ship, away from strand, 

And left us on the beach. 

The dim, uncertain scenes of earth grow clear, 

As, one by one. within 

The azure sky. the stars will disappear, 

When daylight doth begin. 

So melted out our hopes, we turned each way 
Life’s busy scenes to meet, 
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And faltered on the threshold of the day, 

Our fears so clogged our feet. 

They led us on from step to step—the good— 

And pointed out the snares; 

They showed the base on which the righteous stood, 
Encompassed round with cares. 

They showed how sorrows make our mission bright, 
And toil, and strife, and pain; 

And more—we saw affliction bleach to white, 

Souls that were dark with stain. 

We gathered now the spirit of the day, 

’Twas to dethrone all wrong— 

To battle for the truth where’er we may, 

And make its fortress strong. 

We felt no more ambitious ends or aim— 

There was one field, one call 

For every man: all working for the same 
And one reward for alL 
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BT BLLA STANTON. 


I was tired, worried, and overheated. Cross, j: would have done had yon married a perfect 
as a natural consequence, and, of course, it was s tyrant.* 1 A sunset flush passed over his face, 
just then Dr. John took it into his head to come \ I busied myself about the basket. I wondered 
into the kitchen, although he had been to the ^ if I had been right, if he really did know of the 
house for five oonsecutive days to see his pa- $ offer I had rejected when I made the disposal 
tient, as I knew, without once inquiring for me. i> and saorifioe, as he termed it Ah ! he little 
The knowledge of this only deepened my vexa -1 knew how true it was. 

tion, and darkened the frown on my brow. ji “Yes,” I said, “ my life in my establishment 
I dropped the sheet I was wringing out of $ was freedom compared with this drudgery. I 
the hot suds, and set him a chair. \ liked my work—I was strong, healthy. Now 

“Good-morning!** he said, pleasantly, “any- | my waist is spanable almost with my two hands, 
thing new the matter?’* * and see how thin my arm is! Don’t I look lify 

“No!” I answered, shortly. “Why do you > washing?” me 

ask?” < “I heard the sound of the treadmill,” r * 

“ I thought I saw a new wrinkle in your l said, indicating the wash-board with a n^ 
face,” he replied, smiling. ^ “I have listened to your weary footsteps du^ 

\“Oh I it isn’t new troubles that bring them, * after day, and pitied you without seeing how j 
so much as it is the old worries over and often jj could help it—at least in any way that yoi. 
repeated. Besides, I’m growing .old!” And I £ would consent.” 

went back to my washing. * Unmistakable commiseration of my wretohed 

In spite of the sigh which unconsciously 5 condition rested in the glance of his kind eyes 
accompanied my last remark, my tones repelled ^ on me. Soft pity smoothed out the lines in his 
sympathy, and so the doctor understood it, for, <; face. The kind, true man! How I had mis¬ 
taking a daily paper fropi his pocket, he leaned s judged him! 

back in his chair and read, or pretended to. $ “I will consent to anything you can propose, 
After watching him a little from the corners s anything you think fit and proper,” said I, with 
of my eyes, I was satisfied it was mere pro- \ a sudden return to the old time trust in Dr. 
tence; and, as I finished the last article I was ij John, “if you will wait till I hang up these 
washing, I said without preface, clothes.” 

“Dr. John, I am sorry I didn’t take your ad- ^ “Let Mrs. Myson hang up her own clothes!” 
vice!” $ he said, indignantly. “You were up all night 

“About the millinery interest?” he asked, watching, weren’t you? Wasn’t that enough 
without raising his eyes, for he was a man of < without putting you to washing this morning? 
infinite tact, or rather discretion. Physicians \ Sit down and listen to me ?** 
learn it naturally in a siok-room; that is, if j I wiped my hands and sat down, waiting pa- 
they are worth anything. He was—his weight \ tiently one, two, three minutes; but still the 
in gold, as you shall see. He did not say, “I \ doctor was silent. He twisted his guard-chain 
told you so,” or obtrude any common-place i* into an incomprehensible knot, then set himself 
words of sympathy, that would have driven me \ slowly and deliberately to undo it. And when 
back to my own wretched self-communing, but \ this manoeuvre was executed, he looked at his 
waited patiently for my next remark. ^ watch and compared it with the gossiping little 

“Yes,” I said, wearily, “I’m a perfect slave | clock on the mantle, 
here!” •; “After all—I don’t know,” he said, looking 

“It is best for any one, a woman especially, $ up, “but it might be as well for you to haag 
to consider candidly before she gives up one ^ up the clothes. It isn’t as late as I thought— 
situation for another, whether she is really j only half-past nine. You have been expeditious 
about to benefit herself. You made as great \ in spite of your weariness.” I took up the 
a sacrifice of your freedom, selling out your $ basket sadly and went out. 
millinery stock and coming to live here, as you l “No,” I said, energetically, “it is impossible 
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to suggest anything that will alleviate my for- ^ where scant grasses grew, the trees clasped 
lorn condition;” and my hopes, excited for an i; hands above our heads, and dropped the gloom, 
instant, fell into Arctio water, and froze imme* v of night about us. I was growing forgetful 
diately. I couldn’t work very fast I was so $ of surroundings, inhaling the eternal perfume 
utterly wretched, so it was some time before I $ distilled from the pine’s green tresses, “the 
returned to the house. There I found the doctor s garnered balm of incense breathing morns.*’ 
had set all the chairs in order, stiff and angular $ I grew intoxicated—it always affects me so, I 
against the wall, and was just commencing J cannot explain how, any more than I can why 
operation with the broom. s I should wake up crazed and almost gibbering, 

“I thought I would help you,” he said, in $ when the moon shines full upon me slumbering, 
answer to my surprised exclamation. “Part^ 1 thought it was having its effect upon the 
of my project consists in your leaving this place s doctor too, he lapsed into silence—looked dumb, 
immediately, and I knew everything would have !; and lest we should both turn maniacs together, 
to be arranged in perfect order before you would 11 ventured to waken him from his trance. The 
consent to this necessary and initiatory step.” $ horse just then caught a glimpse of a sunshiny 
“Leave this place!” Where was I to go? To ^ road discernible at the end of the grove, pricked 
the poor-house! My amazed look asked and s up his ears and moved faster, 
obtained a partial answer. 5 “Doctor,” said I, “your patient will die be- 

“You are to go to see a patient of mine—with ^ fore you get there!** 

'•xe. I have arranged it with Mrs. Myson. So, ^ He looked down at me smiling, glanced at 
your bonnet and shawl, I want to be off im- 5 the trees on either side, shook himself free 
diately.” And I went without farther ques- \ from fancies and replied, 

m. v “No; he is better! I came out to minister 

The capacious two-wheeled vehicle—none of ^ to a mind diseased, but I recollected the old 
.he little pill-boxes country doctors so much ^ adage, *Physician, heal thyself,’ and have been 
affect—held ample space for two, and whirled J trying to get rid of a morbid growth of melan- 
us miles away into the open country before I $ choly, which* has weighed upon my spirits this 
had recovered from my delight and amaze at $ ‘year and many a day.* Retrospection is not 
the beauty of the Ootober morning; for in the {in general good for heart complaints, but it has 
town the sun had dfied up the rain of the night £ cured me, I think.** 

previous, and the streets were dry and dusty j: He smiled down at me again, cracked the 
as ever. Out here the drops still glittered in ;> whip at the pony’s sense of hearing rather than 
by-places, and a cool breeze swept up the road >, at his hide, and we were whirled at our old 
as Dr. John slightly drew rein at the entrance $ pace out of the forest. 

to a grove of pines. 5; The sun shone down on the stubbled fields, 

The eye was satiated with light and color, $ sentineled here and there with maples in Zouave 
for the sun shone broadly, and the forest trees ij uniforms of red and yellow, a gray old rock, 
which lined the country road with their dark i plumed and bearded with moss, lifted his head 
green frondnge, lit up here and there with vivid v like a tall grenadier in a distant meadow, 
flames, looked like the victims of an auto da fe $ Thistle down, silver winged and buoyant, 
going to their burning. The pines were a con- Sj floated away in the still air, some lazy winged 
trast, with their uniform color and dense shade, v swallows chirped and gossiped opinions about 
“Heaven’s peace over all!” said the doctor, ^ their Southern flight under the broken eaves of 
breaking silence. “How tranquil the stilly red farm houses. In the distance stood Merton, 
serenity of these pines after the riotous bac- $ the village we had left, asleep in the sun, its 
chanal orgies of those walnuts and maples. It ^ walks and streets lined and guarded by the 
is like coming from some high carnival mas- s maples in their red array, 
querade, and sitting down to read godly John $ It looked so like tranquillity, repose alike 
Fletcher in the brooding firelight of home.” s for mind and body; I sighed thinking of the 
It was a picture of peace. The road was s home which awaited me there. There was no 
seldom traveled but by laden farm wagons; the ^ help for it, but out of the very depths of de¬ 
silence of centuries dwelt in the tree-tops, and j; spair seemed born a sort of courage which 
moved down the endless opening and closing s nerved me to take my fate into my own hands, 
vistas. A falling cone or nimble step of wood ij to turn a destiny of quiet suffering by the 
squirrel, making by contrast the silence more $ alchemy of the will into the strength of hopeful 
still, the stillness more profound. *; endurance. But I would try first if there was a 

The carriage rolled slowly over the path, $ chance for daylight, down here in the shadows. 
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“ Deeds are bom of resistance/ 1 thought I, > 
“passivity corrodes nerve like canker.” So 11 
spoke, $ 

“Dr. John, two years ago you obtruded your $ 
advice, I thought; I resented the interference. ^ 
But I see my error now > . I wish I had followed s 
a part of your counsels; if you have a plan for $ 
me, will you tell it me?” * 

“But you scorned my advice then, called me s 
a perfect tyrant! What guarantee have I of $ 
better treatment now ?” v 

“If I have hewed out cisterns, broken cis- j! 
terns that have held no water, do not mock me, $ 
nor withhold a draught if you have it. Don’t v 
you see I am dying with the thirst of expect- $ 
ancy?” I clasped my hands nervously. “Oh! $ 
Dr. John, you do not know how much I need % 
sympathy!” 5 

“Poor child!” he said: “Jennie, I am going S 
to do what I have always said no man with a] 
proper self-respect would do. And nothing ex- < 
oept the torture of seeing the woman I love J 
undergo such treatment as you do, would ever % 
have opened my lips again. Have your changed $ 
circumstances made you repent the decision of j 
two year8 ago ?” j 

“Selling my establishment? Yes.” 5 

“That was not what I meant,” he said. \ 

“As for the other part,” I replied, “rather j 
poverty, starvation, suffering of any kind than 
a marriage with one whom I oannot love, nor 
even esteem!” 

He looked as if I had said enough, and I did 
speak strongly, for I was grieved and hurt. 
Did he not intimate in one breath that he loved 
me, and the next offer me that man as a relief 
from my self-imposed servitude? 

“Jennie,” he returned, in a subdued voice, 
“I wish you could find some one you considered 
worthy of your love. I was rash to arrogate so 
much to myself, but I hardly thought I had 
fallen so entirely from your respect!” 

“Respect! for you, Dr. John! That is too 
cold a word. There is no earthly friend whom 
I reverence and value so highly; but not even 
my trust in you could make me love Everitt 
Ward.” 

“Everitt Ward! What has he to do with 
us?” 

“I am sure I don’t know,” I replied. “When 
you advised me to marry him, two years ago, I 
told you it would be impossible for me to think 
of marrying such a perfect tyrant—I called him 
so, not you—and now this return to the charge 
is ‘Ossa on Pelion piled!*” 

“You are the most difficult case I have found 
yet, to manage,” the doctor said, subduing some 


strong emotion. “You are laboring under a 
strange hallucination!” 

“I think the same might be said of your¬ 
self!” I retorted. 

“Perhaps so. And it is that which prompts 
me to undertake your restoration. ‘Like cures 
like/ you know!” 

“But,” persisted I, “I will hear nothing of 
Everitt Ward!” 

“You shall not from me. I am delegate for 
no man. What can you mean, Jennie?” 

“That I rejected him two years ago. That 
I still more decidedly resent such interference 
now!** If I could only have got away I How 
hateful they all appeared to me! 

“I don’t understand yet, Jennie,” the doctor 
said. “When your father died, and left you 
penniless, every one admired the strength of 
mind with which you threw scruples aside and 
set earnestly and resolutely to work. I don’t 
know which was the strongest feeling with me, 
admiration, love, or pity; for I saw the motive, 
dear, and felt how useless your labor would 
be—for I knew Eb’s extravagant habits pretty 
thoroughly. When he married, and I heard 
from his own lips that you thought of selling 
out and going to live with him, I could no 
longer keep silent. You know how I tried to 
dissuade you from it. It was then I asked you 
to come and live by my fireside, to be my 
cherished darling, as you had been my hope, 
my Btar. I remember I was a little exalted— 
rhapsodical, perhaps—but it seems you totally 
misunderstood me—thought I was proposing 
for Everitt Ward!” 

“Then you were ignorant that he had worried 
mo for a year with his suit; that Eb had tor¬ 
mented me with entreaties and expostulations; 
that, morning, noon, and night, I was subjected 
to the same persecutions, if not in words, in 
contemptuous silences. Then you joined with 
them, as I thought; for when you offered me a 
place, at some one’s fireside, my thoughts went 
in the accustomed channel.” 

“Very ambiguous I must have been,” said 
the doctor, leaning back and drawing a long 
breath. “I will be explicit for once. Dear 
Jennie, if you had then understood me, would 
your answer have been different? Is it different 
now?” 

He dropped the reins, took both my hands, 
and looked at me with eyes which would not be 
denied. 

I had prayed for sunlight. Here wns heaven 
come down to earth agnin in a broad sweep of 
glory. It lit up the darkness, and opened the 
doors on the hidden secret of my heart. For 
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linoe when had I not loved Dr. John? He read > my property, had made me—if not a “hewer of 
the secret, I am sure, before I gave back glanoe $ wood—a drawer of water,” would have had me 
for glance, heart answering to heart. $ proceed immediately to a clergyman’s house, 

“I love you, Dr. John! I always have loved ^ and be married thence. But he yielded to mj 
you! Will that do?” J plea for having all things done “decently and 

How he answered I shall not tell yon. The $ in order.” In the evening, the marriage cere- 
interest subsides when the battle is over, the $ xnony was performed in the front parlor. Eb, 
victory complete. Besides, there was no room $ sitting bolstered up to witness it, and hie wife 
for heroics. Merton Broad street opened sud- $ looking on with what feelings it is impossible 
denly before us, and we were lost in the whirl j: to judge. They gave us good wishes and kind 
and sweep of other vehicles. One little explana- J hopes for the future, which were repeated and 
tion I attempted. $ reiterated by the whole of Merton, when they 

“ My property-” $ came to see us, next day, in our own home. 

“Is all swallowed up in Eb’s speculations—11 “And now,” said Mrs. Dr. John, rising, “you 
know, dear. Don’t think about it.” * wished to know how I oame to marry the doctor, 

Didn’t I tell you he was kind and true? We s and I have told you my story. You asked, too, 
both came to the conclusion that it would be $ if I had ever repented the step? You must look 
better for me to return to my brother’s house, * to the doctor himBelf for answer to that ques- 
though the doctor, in his indignation at the s tion. There he comes, through the trees. Ask 
selfishness, which, not content with absorbing ^ him!” 


ALONE. 

BT MAUD MULLER. 


Bat after day I sit beside the window, . 

So lone and weary—weary of the light— i 

And number o’er and o’er the laggard moments, ^ 

And count the hours that slowly take their flight; i» 
While ever, borne upon the moaning North-wind, s 

Sound weird-like wailings, as a spirit tone— ^ 

A wild refrain that thrills the trembling heart-strings, $ 
And all the burden of its song—alone. s 

It was not thus, when last the year departed, s’ 

Bre Ralph—my blue-eyed Ralph—my pride, my all, > 
Heard in the bugle’s blast and trumpet's clangor > 

That holy Bound—his country’s stirring call I < 

How could I keep him—and those thousands dying? \ 
How could I love him—and his honor flown? ;> 

And so I sent him, though my heart was breaking, < 

And strove to still the voice that wailed—alone 1 £ 


Long, long I waited for his coming footsteps, 

And listened for the voice that still delayed— 

Nor cometh more to chase these weird-like shadows— 
’Tla ever thus—our hopes bloom but to fade I 
They brought him to me when the leaves were foiling. 
Bat, ah! those lips gave back no answering tone, 

The death-damp coldly lay upon his forehead— 

Then, then how utterly I felt—alone 1 

Alone! alone! Ah me! this dreary blankness! 

This gloom, thrown o’er my heart, no hand can lift! 
These phantoms of the past that flit around me— 

These clouds with not a single sunny rift! 

But faith points smilingly beyond this darkness, 

Where all these phantoms and these shadows flown— 
' Across the Silent Sea, where comes no parting— 

Ah 1 there I shall no longer sing—alone—alone f 




DESPONDENT. 


BT HENRT PECK, JR. 


FaaiwsllI proud sun, once morel ^ 

Shall night thus always bring ^ 

Grim hints of strange old pain, ^ 

While bells of evening ring? ^ 

The morning had its light— i; 

Its health—its scented rose; ^ 

And noon, all balmy, softly bright, $ 

Had its own dear repose. < 

But now, quaint glooms do fall; $ 

My serge-clad, spectre friend $ 

Waves through the gray a dusky pall, s 

Obscuring day’s sad end. v 


And so this heart and brain 
About the past must cling, 

(In memory, round some sweet refrain 
That youth once tried to sing.) 

Ah! all I ask is—rest! 

The spangled Summer rain. 

The loveliness of woman’s breast, 

Or musie’s richest strain— 

If these would only go, 

If aught would make these oeaao— 
No shadow moving to and fro 
Could haunt my evening*• peace I 
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“Oh, Lizzie!” 

MayxPaul’s face, as she made this exclama¬ 
tion, was a study for a picture of entire dis¬ 
comfort, and this expression was faithfully 
supported by the shrug of her white shoulders 
and the gesture of her tiny hands. They were 
in evening dress, my heroine and her com¬ 
panion, and had evidently just sought their 
own room after a soiree. Little May, with her 
dancing black eyes, and piquant, saucy fea¬ 
tures, was a beautiful contrast to her tall, 
stately cousin, whose fair curls and pale, pure 
complexion served to heighten the effect of the 
little brunette’s bloom and sprightliness. 

“Oh, Lizzie! Ain’t he fearful?” 

“Who, Mnidy? We have seen some fifty 
gentlemen this evening, and now you ask me 
if he is not fearful. There was no one who 
terrified me much.” 

“I guess not indeed! Fancy your stately 
dignity bowing to anybody. Frighten you? 
Why, Lizzie, I believe if you hnd been in court 
in the time of the great Napoleon and had been 
presented, you would havo calmly remarked 
that it was a fine evening, and shaken bauds 
without a flutter ” 

“But, May, all this docs not tell mo who he 
is.” 

“Our cousin, of course. Oh! Lizzie, it is too 
horrible! The man will stay hero a month, I 
know, for ma invited him to make our house 
his home. A month! Six weeks, perhaps!” 

“But, May, you utterly astonish me. I 
think Charles the handsomest man I have ever 
seen.” 

“Handsome! The Apollo Belvidere is hand¬ 
some in marble. One of these handsome men 
is about as warm as the other.” 

“He is perfectly well-bred.” 

“Now, Lizzie, if you praise him, I shall 
utterly detest him. Well-bred! When ma in¬ 
troduced him, he favored mo with a how in the 
Sir Charles Grandison style, and looked down 
upon me over his cravat, as if he actually won¬ 
dered that I did not fall prostrate before his 
lordship’s condescension! ‘Bo you dance?’ said 
ma. ‘Occasionally,’drawled his highness. ‘Sup- 
poso you make this an occasion,’ I suggested, 
and I was favored with another bow a la Mogul, 
and- 

Vol. XLTII.—29 


^ “May, May, chatterbox, be still!” cried Li*- 
i; zie. “Here is a handsome, gentlemanly cousin 
v come to pass a few weeks with aunt Ada, and 

s you storm at him as if he were-” 

$ “Just what he is! ' An iceberg! And fresh 
s from the North Pole at that.” 

s 

s “You may like him better to-morrow!” 

< “I won’t! no and I are about ns congenial 

< as a humming-bird and a snow-ball!” 

s “Girls,” said a voice at the door, “it is after 
\ three. Go to bed.” 

^ “It is Lizzie, mother, chattering so that I 
^ can’t sleep one wink.” 

\ “Lizzie does all the cbntteriflg, when you are 
^together,” said Mrs. Paul, “I recognize her 


ij “Lizzie!” whispered May, “I’m going to 

> bed, but I am convinced that I shall dream of 
^ ice-creams—lemon ice-crenm9 with the sugar 

> and cream omitted, and only iced acid left; that 
\ cousin of ours is such a perfect iceberg!” 

$ Of whatever the bright little beauty dreamed, 
£ it did not keep her long asleep, for, at an early 
s hour the next morning, Charles Raymond, look- 
$ ing in at the library door, saw this picture. A 
s large arm-chair covered with a white knitted 
n cover, and curled up on the seat a little figure 
$ in a crimson merino morning dress, with snowy 
s collar and sleeves. Jetty curls lay against the 


white background, and black lashes swept over 


> the glowing cheeks; in her lap, playing with 
\ an ivory cup and ball, held just out of reach, lay 
$ a white kitten, nnd May’s clear voice coaxed it, 
$ “Jump, kitty! jump! Catch it.” 

s Tho warm firelight from an open grate played 
•J over the group, and Charles, looking with his 
J cold, grave dignity upon it, formed a good off- 

> set to its warm light and merriment. Suddenly 
s looking up, May saw her eousin. In an instant 

> she put the kitten down and was on her feet. 

\ “Good-morning, cousin Charles! Mamma is 
s not down yet, so I must do the honors. Will 
J you be seated?” 

< ‘‘Thank you!” i 

<i The measured tone, the grave bow, were but 
ij a poor return for her hearty, cordial greeting; 
S but she thought: 

\ “Let me see if he will thaw in the firelight.” 
^ “Bo not let me interrupt your amusement,” 
\ said Charles, quietly, glancing at the kitten.” . 
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May blushed, but she answered, “Kitty is a < with the calmness of a patriarch. Gracious! 
particular pet of mine. A sort of prophecy of | Think of his magnificence smoothing my hair 
single life, is it not, to love cats and parrots?” s like a grandfather—and—what ails him? He 
“I never inquired into the subject 1” was the | is handsome; but what a world of sorrow there 
reply, delivered with a careless gravity. S is in his eyes. I knowl I’ve hit it! He’s in 

“No? How singular!” May was getting pro- 5 love, and she won’t have him! What an idiot 
yoked. “There are so many interesting works \ she must be!” 

extant upon it. Pray, occupy your leisure in j: The breakfast bell broke in upon May’s 
reading them.” ^ musing at this point, and she shook off her 

A dead silence followed this speech. Leaning •: gravity, and entered the room with a sunny 
wearily back in his chair, his eyes fixed on the $ smile for her parents and Lizzie, 
fire, Charles did not seem to hear his cousin’s ^ As the days passed on, there began to be a 
voice. Piqued with his indifference, she would s significance in the look and tone of each mem- 
not speak again, but curling herself up lay $ ber of the family, when they spoke of Charles 
looking at him. There was a gloomy sadness $ and May. He sought her constantly, and there 
upon his fine face, and the shadow deepened as \ came over her bright face a serious expression 
the moments crept on. Sometimes a heavy sigh $ that was not wout to re9t there, 
escaped him, or he would pass his hand over $ Her father said, “Charles is making a woman 
his brow as if to dispel painful thought. The s of our May,” and the others smiled, as each 
sight stirred al\ the woman in May’s nature $ concluded in her own mind, that the cousins 
For a long time she watched him in silence; s wore in love with each other, 
then she rose and came softly to his side. $ It wa9 far from the truth. Over May’s heart 

' “You are troubled, cousin?” Such a low, $ was creeping softly a shadow that chilled and 
sweet tone, so unlike any one he had heard be- s numbed it. In the morning she rose with the 
fore from her, startled him. He looked down $ expectation of meeting her cousin, in the even- 
at her as she stood beside him. $ ing retired to think of him till she slept, and 

“Pardon me,” he said, gently. “I was rude, s woke again, wondering and musing always of 
I fear; but I have led for many years a secluded $ him. It was a strange influence he exerted 
life, and I forget that reverie is not consistent j over her. His low-toned voice and gentle hand 
with politeness.” ^ seemed as if resting where they were for her, 

“You are at home here, to dream or talk as £ as if his heart found in her innocent, childlike 
your own wish dictates,” said May, in the same \ presence a relief from some woe that haunted 
sweet voice; “but I interrupted you because j every lonely moment. Sometimes he read to 
you looked so sad that it pained me.” { her, or walked with her; but he sought her 

“I am sorry, little one, that I troubled you,” > every hour. In the long winter evenings, as 
snd he passed bis arm round her and drew her $ her voice sang for him, lie would close his eyes 
near him, softly stroking her hair. \ and lay his head back, drinking in the sound. 

The action was so gently done, and his sad 5 with a look of peacefulness that touched her 
gravity made him appear so old contrasted with \ deeply. Her bright, dashing songs were un- 
her sunny childishness, that May submitted to $ heeded; but for him she sang Schubert’s 
the caress in wondering silence. I “Adieu,” or other plaintive melodies, with a 

“You will find me but a poor guest,” he con- \ depth ,of expression that few would have ex- 
tinued, “for I am, I fear, moody and weari- { pected from the gay little beauty. Three weeks 
some.” i; of this intercourse had softened her voice, 

“But, cousin, you will soon find that we are ^ sobered her dancing step, and many timek 
all cheerful, and you will let your sorrow rest !j dimmed her eyes; yet this fascination was not 
while you are here.” s love. Deep sympathy, wondering gentleness 

“My sorrow rest,” said Charles, bitterly, ^ for the unknown sorrow—but not love. 

“never till the grave closes over my heart, ^ They were together, one evening, in the 
stilled forever.” The last two words were v library. Lizzie, Mr. and Mrs. Paul were at 
uttered in a low, deep tone, and he gently put $ the opera, and the cousins were keeping house. 
May away and left the room. $ May was seated on a low stool near the fire, 

She stood silent for a moment, and then % and in the arm-chair beside her sat her cousin, 
whispered, $ As usual, his hand clasped hers, and her head 

“I’m asleep! What a man! Was I ever em- i rested on the arm of his chair, 
braced by a man before? Never! The wretch j “Maidy,* 1 he said, softly, “I am going away 
had the first clasp of my waist, and he took it ] to-morrow; but, before I go, I must thank you 
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for the comfort you hare ooen to me. I thought 
all was gone from my life but sorrow; but I now 
feel a new hope. • A child's pa have told me 
great truths, an I bow my inar. before her 
simple reverence. When you tu- to 

me, day after day, with your pure Christian 
faith, the thousand blessings God strews before 
all, the opportunities for doing good, the many 
proofs that our heavenly Father did not doom 
any man to utter misery, I opened my closed 
heart to pray and hope.” 

“I, cousin? I never preached to you.*’ 

“Never! It was in little words dropped here 
and there, little frank attempts to comfort me. 
I will tell you my sorrow, May, and you may 
judge of your own work. It is eight years 
since I was happy. Then I was in Paradise, 
for e time—a little time—soon lost. I loved— 
I was loved again. I cannot talk about her, 
oousin, my •promised wife—it is too hard even 
now. She torsi mo with a ^nder, confiding 
love, and I worshiped her. She was my idol, 
my faith, ray hope! The day for our wedding 
was appointed, and the preparations almost 
completed, when, one day, my father came 
home in a strange state of excitement, ram¬ 
bling in his talk—and my life’s horror began. 
He was insane! Then, and not till then, did I 


learn that it was hereditary madness. There 
was but one course left for me. I wrote to 
Amy and told her all. She pardoned the in¬ 
voluntary deceit, but she loved me too well— 
she died a year later, broken-hearted. For five 
years I lived alone with my father, his nurse, 
r.rd his keeper; then his weary burden of life 
ended, with a few weeks of sanity—my comfort 
for the sorrow before. All time now is filled 
with the hauuting dread of thj day when I, too, 
will feel the curse of the family; yet, with your 
gently sympathizing words in my heart, the 
time shall not be spent in idle repining. I am 
rich, alone, and what one man can do to lighten 
the burdens of his fellow-men, with God’s help, 
I will accomplish. May my prayers for your 
welfare repay you for the blessing you have 
been to me!” 

A long caress, a loving kiss printed on her 
forehead, and May was alone. 

Years later, when a kind husband and loving 
children were May’s portion, long letters from 
her cousin, toiling as a missionary among the 
poorest of the misery-haunted quarters of the 
large cities, told her how constant, prayerful 
work was changing a cold, gloomy man to the 
hopeful Christian laborer in good deeds. 


LITTLE ALMA. 

BT A HEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Bomrr and blythe it this daughter of mine! 
“Household pet,” “climbing rose,” mamma’s sunshine,” 
Soch are the pet names wo call her by now. 

“Rosy-cheeked,” “violet-eyed,” “Parian brow.” 

Dear little creature! who, all the day long. 

Cheers and beguiles with her joy and her song, 
Thrilling it out, in her sweet infant measure: 

“No place like home!” Oh! the beautiful treasure! 

Sometime* I fear me an angel now waits. 

To carry her up through the bright pearly gates; 


s 8carce will I trust her away from my sight, 
v Guarding her fondly by day and by night. 

!; Hardly threo years is the age of our pet— 

> She knows all her letters, she does not forget; 
s With thimble and needle she sits In her chair, 

3 And thinks Dolly’s dress is qnito out of repair. 

^ A miniature woman, a sweet merry child— 

J; Happy ami thoughtful, submissive and mild; 

^ ’Tis a mother’s fond heart. Is apology due 
| For thus loving her darling, and praising her, too? 


SPRING. ■ 

BT GRACE GORDON. 


A som> for thee, oh, Spring! 

Spring, with thy floating cloud*, and balmy breath, 
Waking the leaves and bnds from seeming death, 
Thy praise we slngl 

Thy hand is on the woods. 

The trees are putting forth their soft bright leaves, 
And, by the rippling stream, the willow weaves 
Its velvet bad* 


> Music is on (he breeze. 

? Music and fragrance float on every gale; 

< From gushing streams, and birds; from flowerets pale, 

$ And waving trees. 

| A song for thee, oh. Spring! 

< Beauty and joy awaken where thou art; 

$ Thou bringest IIopo unto the weariest heart, 

* On thy bright wing. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

• CONTINUED FROM PAOK 388. 


CHAPTER VII. } plished cavalier, nature had given no materials 

Oliver Cromwell was not a native of Knowl- ^ for that; but his rugged strength was subdued, 
Ash, but frequently visited a connection of his $ his rudeness kept in abeyance. All that was 
family in that place, and in hi 9 then irregular \ good in his character shone out, and genuine 
habits would remain there sometimes for months s love gave a touch of softness to his nature now 
together. It was known that he was of good $ and then, which was irresistible to a person 
descent—almost regal on the mother’s side—a >. like Barbara. 

young man of powerful will and great force of n John Hepburn was one of the truest and most 
character; but the really bad reputation as a $ honest defenders of those popular eights that 
sensualist and profligate, which he bore at home, s King Charles and his ministers were invading, 
had not yet reached that quiet spot, or Barbara i; He it was who afterward refused to pay ship 
Westburn had never found cause to mourn over J money to the king, and boldly carried the ques- 
his estrangement as she was now doing. tion into court testing its legality there. Crom- 

It was to the house of John Hepburn, a man ij well learned many a just lesson of human rights 
of wealth and influence in the county, that the from this man, which he began to pervert into 
rector of Knowl-Ash made his way, generously 5 radicalism from the first. Utterly unfitted in 
resolved to conciliate his daughter’s love, and person and manners for a courtier, he hated 
bring him back to his own happiness and hers. < elegance and despised refinement. The thing 
But unfortunately the two did not meet; while £ he could not be, Cromwell was always ready to 
the rector was dreamily making his way toward ^ destroy. 

Hepburn’s mansion, Cromwell had started across <! Still the young man loved Barbara Westburn, 
the country toward Knowl-Ash, urged onward j> and had events transpired differently, her re- 
by a force of # selfish passion which was for the :> finement and superior intellect might have won 
time his master. Hitherto the young man’s as- s him from much that was repulsive in his habits, 
sociates had been often of a rude, uneducated jj The woman must be both loved and respected 
class, into which he had been, to a certain ex- ^ who holds influence over a man like this; and 
tent, forced by the plebeian calling of his father: s from the depths of his rude soul Cromwell did 
for, with all this gentle blood, the Cromwells $ both love and reverence the young creature to 
were poor, and obliged to earn their daily bread. $ whom he was troth-plighted. 

In the brewery, which gave the family support, The coming of Buckingham, the very perfec- 
tho naturally coarse young man had found con- ij tion of all that was most admired and elegant 
genial rudeness, and learned to become the tyrant ^ in a courtier, a man of almost regal power, 
ho afterward proved. There is no sycophancy ^ brought out an instant feeling of opposition in 
like that which follows the son of a man in $ the young brewer’s heart; and afterward the 
lucrative business, on which a large number of ^ duke’s evident admiration of Barbara, his fre- 
workmen depend for support—no length of evil \ quent visits to the rector's house, drove him 
to which it may not lead if those men chance \ wild with jealousy. Still his love for Barbara 
to prove low and groveling in habits, and the < was not to be uprooted by a fit of anger. He 
heir an apt scholar as Cromwell surely was. sullenly refused to enter the house which Buck- 
But in the neighborhood of Knowl-Ash all the $ ingham was allowed to visit so familiarly; but 
social influences which surrounded the young ^ he met Barbara in the ruins, when she came 
man were of a refined and most exalting natnre. s out to walk, laying wait for her for hours to- 
His relative, Hepburn, was a noble character, j gether as a setter watches for game. The in- 
far-seeing, prompt, and proud. In the presence ^ terviews thus obtained were very unsatisfactory 
of this man Cromwell became another being, s to both parties. Loving him dearly, and con¬ 


othing could make him au elegant or accom- if sidering his resentment as & proof of jealous 
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affection, the young girl forgave his fierce re- ^ The outbreak of her sister, the singular appeal 
proaches, and withdrew herself altogether from s which the gay young creature made, sent Bar- 
the company of Buckingham, not once dream- $ bara once more to her father’s study, and the 
ing that the tyrannical will which was making J result was his departure for Hepburn’s resi- 
her a slave sprang out of the hard nature of the s dence. But Cromwell had been tortured by 
man, rather than from the sensitive love for $ this week’s absence. In vain he bad haunted 
which she gave him credit. But her father’s ^ the grounds around Knowl-Ash—in vain he 
political sermon broke up even this imperfect \ had stood for hours beneath Barbara’s window 
companionship. It struck Cromwell in both £ sad at heart; she had sat brooding in her room, 
the strong passions of his heart. The doctrines ^ not caring to look out on scenes so full of touch- 
which he shared alike with Hepburn were se- s ing associations. At last, for the first and last 
verely attacked in this sermon. The king’s $ time in his life, Cromwell’s, stern pride gave 
supremaoy maintained with eloquence. This * way. He resolved to seek Barbara and retire 
was enough to arouse the young man’s wrath, $ from the high grounds he had taken. For her 
but a deeper cause of offence remained. Crom- $ sake he would remain neutral in the great con- 
well knew that Buckingham’s influence had s test, which was even now gathering strength in 
induced the good man to write that sermon— J the land. All that he would insist upon should 
Buckingham’s influence over the father of his | relate to the courtier tyrant Buckingham. This 
betrothed wife, perhaps over her. This con- s man she must neither speak to nor look upon, 
vietion roused all his vile passions and set them $ of that he was determined. In the broad 
in' open, almost boisterous revolt, the lever of '•! Country, as I have said, the rector and Crom- 
a holy affection kept down the brutal coarse- jj well passed each other not far from Hepburn’s 
ness, which but for that would have broken out i; mansion. It was a long distance from Knowl- 
unrestrained; but his mildest denunciation of ^ Ash, aud the sunset was gathering richly in 
a thing he disliked was fierce as the most bitter jj the west before Cromwell came in sight of the 
of ordinary men. ij little stone church with its weird tower cutting 

When Buckingham found him denouncing the ji against the crimson of the sky. 
rector’s sermon to a group of men in the ruins, !> Cromwell walked on hurriedly. The hour 
Cromwell scarcely paused, a look of ferocious was beautiful, the air a happiness to breathe, 
defiance swept his harsh face, and he laughed ji Surely she would come out to walk in the ruins 
scornfully, when the nobleman lifted his cap in jj on a night like that, and there, beneath the old 
mock salutation, and walked on. j; trees, with the soft golden light falling around 

The next day Cromwell saw Barbara, and them, he would win her back to the old love— 
strove to extort from her a promise to reject $ win her to repulse this court lordling for his 
• her father’s doctrine of Divine Rights, and to ij sake. 

refuse her presence should Buckingham again $ Yes, there was some one in the ruins, he could 
enter the house. ^ see the flutter of a red garment under the ap- 

Barbara was high-spirited, and her womanly s pie tree. See!—but what was that?—two per- 
pride repulsed this effort of tyranny. She had, $ sons, a man and woman walking close together 
in fact, always withheld her society from the $ with their heads bent and their arms inter¬ 
duke, but would not use this in her defence, $ linked. He moved toward the house, he saw 
and refused, with gentle firmness, to give an $ them dimly all the way—saw them enter and 
opinion of her father’s course about the sermon. £ sit down in a room dusky with the purple gloom 
Then Cromwell had left her in fierce wrath, tof coming night. No lamp was kindled, still 
threatening never to see her again. Poor girl! $ these persons were in the room together; Crom- 
she felt this keenly, as the proud and loving $well gnashed his strong teeth together; his 
woman alone can feel. That which she had \ deep-set eyes burned fiercely. Was this so? 
refused to promise, the young creature did in $ Had the king's minion made such headway in 
all true-heartedness. With the affectionate rea- J one little week? Barbara, was she like all the 
soning which comes so sweetly from a good \ other women he had known? 
woman, she expostulated with her father and { Darkness had gathered slowly in the room, 
besought him never again to degrade his divine «: and he could see nothing, not even the outlines 
calling, by urging arguments from his pulpit $ of those two persons sitting within it. So, with 
which might inflame men’s passions. Then, $ an oath, one of those profane expressions with 
like a gentle nun, she returned to her chamber $ which he had sometimes astonished the ooarse . 
and endured the heartache of expectation for men in his father’s brewery, he went back to 
time. Bat the young are not patient to suffer. * the ruins, raging up and down the orohard path 
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' like some wild animal. As he moved in *and ; did not heed the one which fell across his path, 
out of the broken arches, a noise from what $ till be startled the horse with a touch of his 
had been the old cloister attracted- his atten- $ cane, and sent him careering across the orch- 
tion. He sprang over a fragment of wall and ^ ard. The rector stood still, struck with asto- 
came against a horse sumptuously caparisoned, 'j nishment. What was the horse doing there? 
which was cropping the grass whioh grew ten- ij Had guests arrived in his absence? 
der and heavy all around the ruins. ^ ' He moved on more quickly, startled by the 

The stars had come out thick and golden; by ^ sudden apparition of a nobly caparisoned steed 
the glow he could make out that this was no \ browsing in his orchard. 

animal likely to belong in Knowl-Ash. The \ Cromwell watched him with a lowering face, 
trappings were too costly, the animal of itself* “ Worse and worse,” he muttered, through his 
of a breed which kings seek for their stables. £ clenched* teeth; “her father absent. Women, 

“ And has it come to this?” he cried, dashing $ women—all alike. Why do I torment myself' 
his clenched fist into the animal’s forehead with \ about this one, the world is fall of such?” 
a burst of fury. “Is he so intimate that his $ He arose, as he spoke, brushed the dew from 
horse runs at large in the ruin after nightfall? > his garments, as men of old shook the dust from 
The brute is well trained.'’ j their feet on leaving some distasteful place, and 

The horse gave an angry snort, and, flinging i* walked away. He had already traveled many 
his heels in the air, plunged off toward the orch- $ miles, but the exercise suited his mood, and he 
ard. $ took to it with fierce satisfaction. A3 he walked, 

A better man would have hesitated at the $ the brain, at all times so active, seethed and 
1 conclusion which Cromwell drew at onoe. He ^ pulsated with the passions that grew strong 
had come too late, Buckingham had made a * within him. These lordlings who sent down 
•sure foothold in the family; Barbara was glad $ their minions to seize the hard earnings of the 
to walk in those ruins by starlight, as she had jj people, were they to rob men of tbeir souls also, 
once walked with him. There was the courtly ;»tear the love out of a man’s life and soil it for- 
reprobate’s horse running loose in the grounds ^ ever before his eyes? 

' like a house dog, so acoustomed to the place, ^ Henceforth the aim of his life should be to 
no doubt, that there was no figar of his wander- $ punish these men, to drag them down from 


ing beyond call. 


$ their high places and let the people see them 


Cromwell, fiercely aroused as he was, could «; face to face. What were kings but men, pam- 
not force himself away at once. He sat down ij pered and well dressed, but men after all? Was 
on a fragment of stone and gazed moodily to- s there a good woman on earth except his mother? 
ward the house, softer thoughts stole over him, s Every man excepts his mother when ho con- 
the building was so dark and quiet that evil $ demns the sex; even Cromwell did that in tho 
' connected with it seemed impossible. Yet within t vel T bitterness of his wrath against Barbara, 
its walls was that bad man, the facile tyrant of $ It is in hours like these that great destinies 
a despotic king, the boasted favorite of more $ *re often shaped. Those hot, passionate hours 
than ono queen. What had he to do there in $ that loom upthrongh our lives, like burnt forest 
the only house where Cromwell had found rest j! grounds covered with dead trees, are the start- 
for his fierce, strong heart? Was the court so £ ing point of many a desperate fortune. When 
circumscribed that its leader must come to that ^ the heart has nothing to lose it grows desper- 
retired spot, and tear up all the roots of his $ ately strong, sometimes almost conquering tho 
happiness as they were just bursting into bios- j impossible. 

oom? Cromwell asked these questions of him-s The soul of this rude, uncouth youug man 
self fiercely, as if his. own soul had been th'o $ was that night going through the first agony of 
aggressor, and deserved to be rebuked and quar- ij its preparation, and in the storm sweet Barbara 
reled with. $ Westbnrn was cast out from ber place in his 

While these thoughts went burning their way n heart, and sent adrift like Bea-weed torn from 
through bis mind, be beard a soft sound of foot-; f the rocks it clung to. Alas! how many a pure 
Bteps coming through the grass, and directly 5 woman’s heart has been trampled down under 
the starlight revealed the rector moving slowly s the fierce rush of ambition, or, worse still, fana- 
toward the bouse. His feet dragged heavily $ ticisml 

from fatigue; sometimes he put out his staff to < Through the dark night the young man took 
keep from stumbling, so greatly had his strength $ his way, counting over in his mind the sources 
been overtaxed. The ruins were always full of^ of power that lay within his possible roaoh, tho 
ouriously formed shadows, and the good man $ mistake be was under filled every thought with 
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bitterness. Coupling refinement with deceit. | strong,” whispered Randal. “How you trem- 
he began to hate everything that possessed \ ble, Bessie!” 

beauty or grace, and from that walk his hard \ “Do 1?” whispered the girl. “It’s only bo* 
nature lost everything that had redeemed it ? cause of the night. One always is a.ooward 
from common wreck. \ after dark.” 

It is a terrible thing when human beingB are ^ “Bah! that may be true with girls; but don’t' 
allowed to blind themselves with passion, and \ say it where men are concerned.” 
mad with mistakes seize upon their own des j “Hark!” whispered Bessie. “I hear a step, 
tiny. A few kindly words, a cool inquiry into i Some man is coming—father, I dare say.” 
the truth that evening, might have saved a na* > “Yes; he’ll oome square up against the beast, 

tion from the sin of its own unholy bloodshed, j and then-” 

And Barbara waited in hope for her father’s j The outer door opened, a slow step came up 
return. Do not wonder that she loved this | the passage, and Mr. Westburn entered the 
man—that her pure nature was taken captive j darkened room. He could just see that it was 
by his rugged strength. She had lived in the $ occupied. 

refined seclusion of her father’s house from j “Are you here, my children?” he asked, 
childhood, and partook somewhat of her father’s J gently. 

poetic temperament. But it is useless analyzing ji “Yes, father,” called out Bessie, with a little 
the feelings of this fair young girl. i; unsteadiness in her voice. 

« Whv did <»h« love him ? Meddling fool, be still! $ Barbara stole close to her father and laid her 

I. human love the growth of human will?” , hand on hig arm Tho hand g hook __ 80 m her 

The best answer is contained in these lines i; anxious voice, 
that can ever be given regarding the grand J , “You saw him, father?” 
passion. Barbara loved this man—at the time * “No, my child. This toilsome journey was 
respected him. That which was despicable and $ all taken for nothing. The young man had left 
low in his nature had not yet reached her in- J his kinsman’s house and gone homeward, it 
telligence, was slow to reach it even to the last; s was supposed. 

for when a woman’s heart is fast locked against !> Barbara’s hand fell away from ber father’s 

the truth, it is hard to reach her intellect. ^ arm, a sick, heavy feeling came over her. It 

Barbara was restless that night. She walked | was the first great disappointment of her life, 
her little chamber to and fro with anxious un- 5 Bessie went to the kitchen and brought a 
rest. What, if her father, in his meekness, £ lamp. Its light revealed Barbara, leaning 
should say what might compromise her womanly $ against the wall, white still, and drawing her 
pride? What, if Cromwell, angry yet, Bhould $ breath in long, painful gasps. Randal sprang 
meet his advances with anger or sullen reserve? \ to her side. 

Sometimes his harsh manner had offended her; $ “Never mind, Barbara. I will find him, if 
how would it surprise her father, if he was $ he’s in the world. I’ll tell him a piece of my 
fated to meet an outburst of scorn or temper? s mind, be sure of that!” 

She did not permit herself to look upon this $ “Oh! Randall, hush!” 
unfortunate manner in her lover as a fault—* “Yes, I'll be quiet as a mouse,” answered 

only as something which her father might not < the youth. “Quiet as a mouse, but brave as a 
understand. $ lion. No matter if he has gone home. One 

At last, as tho night closed in, she went l only wants a fleet horse and—and-” 

down to her father’s study, thinking to wait ji “This reminds me,” said the rector, “some 
for him there. Randal and Bessie were already i* one must have left the stable unlocked. There 
in the room, and proposed to light a lamp; but \ is a horse careering with.dangerous violence in 
Barbara knew that her face was flushed, and l the orchard. He dashed across the path in 


feared that traces of tears were still about her \ great fury, as I came along, and—what seemed 
eyes; so she pleaded gently for the twilight, ^ strange—it seemed to me that I heard a jingle 
and the young people allowed the darkness to £ of stirrups flying loose.” 
gather around them in patient silence. Onoe J Bessie and Randall drew olffse together, 
or twice Bessie started and caught at Randal’s <i frightened, but eager to meet the crisis, 
hand. He grasped hers tightly, and both held > “Let us go and see what it is,” cried Bes- 
tbeir breath. The sound of a horse careering <: sie, growing brave as the time for action ap- 
through the grass, snorting and prancing, filled j^proaehed. 

them with alarm. $ “Yes,” joined Randal, “let us go search the 


“He has got tired at last—he is coming uot < orchard. It may be something worse than a 
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home roaming abroad. I caw the shadow of a v “Isn’t he a beauty?” cried Randal, with en- 
man moving about the ruins just now, bat said ; thusiasm, lifting his lantern and swinging it on 
nothing. Girls are such cowards1” ; high. “Isn’t he a creature worth—worth his 

Barbara drew a free breath. A man in the J weight in gold?” 
ruins! What, if Cromwell had come to gaze at \ “How came he here? I should know some* 
,ber window again? She panted to go out and ? thing of an animal like that, if he belonged in 
tell him how welcome he was—how unhappy J the neighborhood,” answered the rector. “Well, 
she had been! $ we shall probably know in the morning.” 

“I will bring a lantern,” cried Randal; ‘‘then i; With this natural conclusion the rector walked 
you and I, uncle, will see what all this tramping % quietly into the house, leaving Randal, with the 
is about.” $ bridle in his hand, glowing with the triumph of 

Bessie drew back into a corner, laughing j his first diplomatic success, 
quietly. She knew what was coming, and en- \ All this Cromwell saw, as he left the ruins, 
joyed it, now that the first surprise was over. < sullen and filled with bitterness. Saw—and 
Barbara, on the contrary, crept toward the thoroughly misunderstood, 
window and looked out, searching for the | “So the old man turns hostler for this court 
shadow that had surprised her cousin, with \ minion, does he? And Barbara, how she leans 
timid scrutiny. \ out of the window, with that dainty bend of 

Directly Randal came back, with the lan- \ the neck, eager to know that even his horsa 
tern, and went out, followed by tho rector, who, < is cared for! Fool that I was, not to know that 
weary and fool-sore, moved languidly along the all women are alike!” 

orchard path. ^ No wonder that his walk back to the houso . 

“Whoo! whoo! Can’t you be quiet there J” j: of bis kinsman was one of fierce wrath and 
oried Randal, swinging his lantern before the s terrible hate. 

horse, which had caused all this commotion,^ The next morning was a sad one for Barbara, 
and setting tho spirited animal off afresh. “Be J She was condemned yet to bear tho tortures of 
still, I say, and let us seo what kind of a brute s suspense, which is the greatest agony that love 
you aro. Something out of the common sort, J can know. 

I'll bo bound!” ^ The rector was ill, that day, and kept his 

The youth made a dash at the trailing bridle, s room. Vague doubts and fears possessed hiip. 
and brought tho graceful head of the horse down $ So tranquil bad been his life, up to this point, 
with a strong pull; then, leading him, notwith- k that the turmoil of the last few weeks had 
standing a wild resistance, towurd the startled < disturbed him greatly. The curse of politics 
rector, he said, in a conciliating voice, ^ dragged into a divine mission, followed him 

“You see, uncle, it is a splendid orea-•: like a haunting shadow. He prayed God to 
lure, nil saddled and bridled, coming to our $ forgive him, if this deviation from his usual 
very door for shelter. What shall I do with ^ course had been wrong, yet could not entirely 
him?” s repent or forgive himself with fall conviction 

The rector took the lantern from Randal’s $ of conscience, 
hold and deliberately examined the horse, which ^ “Bessie, Bessie!” called Randal, from under 
curved his nook proudly and pawed the grass $ his cousin’s window. “Come down, Bessie, I 
with his delicate hoofs as the light flashed in ij have a great deal to say to you.” 
his eyes. s Bessie was smoothing the ripples of her 

“It is the horse of some grand cavalier, un- jj golden hair before the tiny mirror in her room, 
doubtcdly,” ho said, standing baek, with a pro- $ but she put forth her head into the morning 
per regard to safety, “The saddle-cloth is of s sunshine and shook it oautiously, holding a 
velvet, and the bridle embossed with silver. $ finger to her lips. 

What can have brought him here?” $ “One moment, Randal, and I’ll come down.” 

“But what shall I do with him?” interposed $ Before the brief time stipulated for was over, 
Randal, reluctant to dwell upon the pheno* $ the fair girl stood by her consin’s side, and they 
monon of % strange horse on the premises. ^ moved away from the house together. 

“Perhaps it would be as well to put him in the ^ “Has he mentioned the horse, this morning, 
•table till daylight. He might attempt to lie \ Bessie?” inquired Randal, anxiously, 
down and spoil the saddle.” \ “Not a word; and my belief is he will never 

“Yes, it is better. Put him in the stable? < think of it again; for be seems troubled, and 
'I'! rro U an empty stall. What oould have $ Barbara is so down-hearted that she will not 
' in the animal here?” < remind him.” 
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“Poor Barbara!” sighed Randal, shaking his 
head. 

“Yes, poor sister! This love must be a ter¬ 
rible disease, a sort of fever, 1 suppose, that 
takes away the appetite, and makes one hot 
and cold by turns. Heaven forbid that I should 
ever catch it, Randal!” 

“Pm thinking that it might come easier if 
taken in the natural way,” answered Randal, 
with philosophic thoughtfulness. “Kept all in 
the family, you know, like the measles or 
scarlet ra6h.” 

“What do you mean, Randal?” asked Bessie, 
with thoughtful earnestness. 

“Will you know if you or I—that is, if you 
should catch the ailment from me, all at home, 
quietly?” 

“Nonsense! Randal, that is impossible!” 

“I don’t know that,” answered Randal, lay¬ 
off a hand on his right side, not knowing j 
exactly where his heart lay. “I have some¬ 
thing going on here that makes me think it's 
dangerous for you to come near me. A sort of 
flutter, as if a nest of young birds was just 
beginning to stir. You never felt in this way, 

I suppose, Bessie?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Randal. It seemed as 
if the old bird itself were flying up into my 
throat when the horse neighed last night.” 

“Oh!” said Randal, scornfully, “that was 
fear, not love. As a man, of course, I never 
felt what fear was; but when one lias a bright 
imagination, he can guess pretty clearly. The 
thing you speak of was fear.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, v admitted Bessie, 
with unusual meekness. “Now, suppose we 
go and take a peep at him, as he stands in the 
stable.” 

“Of the horse? Oh! yes, I’ve been out four 
times to see him crunch his corn. It’B quite 
beautiful. He has such a gentlemanly way of 
doing it. Come.” 

Bessie followed her cousin into the stable, 
and, seating herself on the saddle which lay 
on the floor, watched Randal as he caressed 
the beautiful steed. She had earned a joint 
proprietorship in the animal, which made her 
quite forgetful of the implied falsehood of bis 
presence there. 

“Look here,” said Randal, giving a last 
caressing pat to the glossy flank of his steed; 
“I'm going to ride him this afternoon.” 

“You? But where?” 

“I've got a message for Cromwell from my 
lady, which must be delivered. Besides, I mean 
to have a turn with that fellow about Barbara.” 

“Barbara? Oh! Randal, that is beyond you!” 


“What have the men of a house to do but 
proteot the happiness of its females? Barbara 
suffers.” 

“I know that too well!” answered Bessie, 
shaking her pretty head, while tears rushed to 
her eyes. “But what can you or I do?” 

“That is impossible to say. But when a m^n 
is well mounted, and resolute, he can do a great 
deal. Something is going wrong between Crom- 
well and her, and she's breaking her precious 
henrt about it. Perhaps I can bring them to¬ 
gether.” 

Bessie looked troubled. 

“Randal, I don't like Cromwell,” she cried. 

“I don’t, either; but then, she does.” 

“He’s dark; one can’t understand him.” 

“Dark as midnight,” assented the youth. 

“I hate him!” 

“Yes, one naturally hates him.” 

“I’m afraid of his great, heavy face and 
smouldering eyes.” 

“So am I—oh! what did you sny, afraid?— 
no, I’m not afraid of his face, or his eyes, or his 
whole body together. Give me a good horse, a 
Venitian gun, and a cousin to defend, and I'm 
afraid of no man, be he roundhead or cavalier, 
duke or yeoman!” 

“Still, Randal, I think you had better leave 
Barbara's love affairs to father.” 

“What, to my uncle? Upon my word, Bes¬ 
sie, I really think that, in affairs of the heart, 

I should prove the best person of the two.” 

Bessie did not contradict him, but she bent 
her head, and the tears came swelling thicker 
and faster to her eyes. 

“Oh! if that man had never oome here!” she 
whispered. “We were bo happy, Barbara and 
I, till he came!” 

Randal's success in the horse manoeuvre had 
rendered him bold. That afternoon he capa¬ 
risoned the chestnut and rode off along the 
same high-road that his uncle had traveled the 
day before. To him there was something glori¬ 
ous in controlling a spirited steed in his career 
across the coflntry, and in breathing the fresh 
air gathered into currents by his rapid flight. 
So great was his felicity, that he took the 
longest rout, galloped up and down half the 
green lAnes, that tempted him from the dusty 
roads, and, though riding like mad, did not 
reach Hepburn's mansion till after nightfall. 

Here he just missed of Cromwell by half an 
hour. He had left the house, but no one could 
tell at what hour he might return. 

Randal rode away rather crest-fnllen. But* 
for the boyish love of action, which had led 
him from the road, he would undoubtedly have 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT 


found the man he sought. Now, to all appear- <; “Wait a bit, my men,” cried the landlord, 
ance, his journey had been fruitless. He rode $ setting down the empty glass he held, and lift- 
back more slowly, keeping the highway, and $ ing his head from the stooping position in which 
influenced by a vague hope that he might pos- j: he had listened to some whispered words from 
sibly overtake Cromwell on the way to Knowl- s the new comer. “Wait a bit before you con- 
Ash. It was a rolling country through which $ demn one of the soundest patriots and nohle- 
he passed, broken into gentle hills and pretty $ hearted lads in all the countryside. Ho cannot 
green valleys under cultivation. About half- ^ come just now, take my word on it; but to- 
way between Hepburn’s house and Knowl-Ash $ morrow night, I’ll go bail for his being at the 
was a rustic village, lying in the heart of a ^ Horned Stag before this hour of the night, and 
well-populated district. Toward this central ready for anything in reason you can ask.” 
point Randal observed that a good many per- J The landlord had gradually mounted himself 
sons were moving through the gathering dusk, s on a table while he was speaking, and now 
He reached the village inn and halted, that the ? rose in his whole, person above the croWd with 
generous steed, which had borne him bo well, ^ his portly figure, broad face, and warm, ruddy 
Bhould have a few minutes’ breathing space, s hair giving a bacchanalian finish to the scene. 
When the youth entered the house, he found it $ He was exactly the sort of figure that Rubens 
full of men, some of whom seemed of the lowest I; sets astride on wine-casks, when his groups 
class. There was an appearance of considerable s are crowned with grape-leaves, and his sturdy 
excitement among them, and strong drink was $ women, twin bar-maids, and his Cupids stagger 
passing round freely, as if some one person jj loosely across the canvas. 

paid for the whole. s Still the crowd were dissatisfied, and ex- 

Randal had never witnessed a scene like this S pressed the feeling in coarse clamor, 
before. Its coarseness shocked him, and, with ^ “Besides,” continued the laudlord, “the 
something of the terror he was so ready to $ young gentleman is here in spirit just now, if 
deny, he withdrew into a corner of the room i* not in person. I have his written order here 
and listened to the clamor of 'voices around s for bronching a fresh cask of ale for the coin- 
hirn. $pany; and it is any man’s fault, let me say, 

“Here, young man, take a sup of summut \ who is last with his cup at the spigot.” 
hot—its a’ for nuthing,” cried the landlord, who s Then the clamor grew joyous again, woolen 
came toward the youth with some smoking s caps were flung up, and coarse, red hands 
beverage in a greenish tumbler, which he stir- 5 waved in the air; while Cromwell’s name rose 
red lovingly with a wooden spoon, inhaling the ^ out from the rude tumult in a shout that made 
strong odor with delight. “Only say nothing ^ young Randal recoil with disgust, 
about it. lad, when ye get home, or it may reach * The landlord clambered down from his table 
John Hepburn that his kinsman sometimes < after shouting to his man that a cask of ale 
holds a jolly bout at the Horned Stag, and \ was to be set flowing at once. . He saw Randal 
pays for stronger drink than his father ever s standing against the wall, pale with surprise, 
brewed. Come, take hold, lad, a sup will do ? half-sick with the close atmosphere, and spoke 
thee good.” $ to him in a low voice. 

Randal took, the glass, drank one swallow of s “Ye maun be one o’ the young gentlemen he 
the hot compound that half-strangled him, and $ toud me on as was to meet him in private loik. 
handed it back again. ? It’s no use waiting, he’ll no come this gate to- 

The landlord laughed and offered the glass s noit; but dunny miss coming to the Horned 
again, but the youth shook his head with an ? Stag to-morrow e'en.” 

expression of disgust, and his tormentor quaffed s “Yes,” said Randal, scarcely knowing what 
the hot liquid himself, ending with a sob of? he said, “I’ll be sure to come.” 
deep satisfaction. ? The youth drew his cap down and went out 

Just then the noise of laughter and voices s of the room, leaving a riot of voices behrnd 
that filled the house subsided. Some one en- s him, and glad to draw a breath of the fresh air 
tered and said a few words which seemed to ? as he emerged into the starlight of the evening. 
ca9t disappointment on the crowd. ^ Randal was a sharp young star, and took in 

“Not coming to-night? Meet us all here to- $ the whole nature of the scene he had witnessed 
morrow! it’s too bad. Cromwell had better not $ with singular correctness. Its political bearing 
servo us in this fashion more than once,” came > he did not probably comprehend; but that 
up in fragments from the crowd waving to and ? Oliver Cromwell, the betrothed of his cousin, 
fro in dissatisfaction. i the austere young man who had dared almost 
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to rebuke the opinions of his unole as too full 
of merciful charity for evil-doers, was asso¬ 
ciated with such persons as he had just left, 
filled the youth’s heart with disgustful astonish¬ 
ment. He looked upon the whole acquaintance 
as an imposition and an outrage against the 
pure nature of his counin. 

“What would she think ! How would she feel 
were all that I have seen ^old her?” he said, in 
half-confidence, as he rode along. “How she 
would sicken and grow faint in that room. How 
she would loathe the comrades he has chosen!” 

The youth became heavy-hearted and thought¬ 
ful as he pondered over these things. The at¬ 
mosphere of refinement in which he had been 
brought up, rendered a scene like that in the 
Horned Stag repugnant and odious. With a 
vivid imagination and fine spirits, he was ready 
for any adventure that partook of romance or 
chivalric daring; but that coarse, lower world 
into which he had, for a moment, innocently 
strayed, shocked him almost as it would have 
outraged the sensibilities of a woman. 

“What would she think? Could she love that 
man after seeing him so basely associated?” 

These questions revolved in his young mind 
till he came to a conclusion. 

“She shall see it—she shall know how base 
and low his associates a^re; then, of course, it 


will be all over. She will cease to respect him 
as a gentleman; her pale cheeks will grow rosy 
again; her eyes will smile when I say a bright 
thing; she will take an interest in things, and 
not go moping about all day long with tears in 
her voice. Yes, it shall be done; but how— 
how? Shall I tell Bessie? Why, of course I 
will. What should I be worth without Bessie 
to Bay, ‘Yes, Randal, that is the right thing.’ ” 
It was not very late, even for those primi¬ 
tive times, when Randal reached home. As he 
passed the ruins, leading his horse by the bridle, 
and keeping on the thick grass in order to 
drown the noise of his hoofs, the youth fancied 
that he saw two figures moving against the 
arch of a window that stood against the sky. 
Who could these persons be? Was it Barbara? 
And had Cromwell broken his engagement with 
tho people at the Horned Stag, in order to in¬ 
trude his company on that noble girl? The 
generous blood boiled in his veins as he thought 
of this. He softly tied his horse to a bough of 
the orchard and stole toward the two persons. 
A little circuit around the ruins brought him 
behind a column of sculptured stone that sup¬ 
ported the delicate tracery of the window. It 
was indeed Barbara standing there with Crom¬ 
well. 

(to be continued.) 


LINES 

[oh the death or MBS. ELIZA BELLA, wife or MAJOB general garrit h. striker, and daughter or THE late captain 

ALEXANDER MCDOUGAL, OF THE BRITISH NAVY.] 

BT MR8. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Like some fair spirit from the past ontspringing, 

With wings all radiant and but half-itnfurled, 

Was her sweet youth: pure light and beauty bringing, 
She stole a sunbeam on our common world; 

And there, among her sister roses, waiting 
For tho low voice that ouswerod to her youth, 

A richer music in her life creating, 

She made her own pure atmoepbero of troth. 

Oh! she was spirit-like, and yet all human, 

Close to the world, and still so fur apart: 

Angel almost in purity; yet woman 
Down to the softest pulses of her heart. 

With Nature’s self she found a sweet communion, 

And in.ita mystic language held a share, 

Until uplifted by the gentle union, 

The first pure impulse of her soul was prayer. 

With tender intuition few inherit, 

A sense of beauty that was almost pain, 

She kept the white robes of her childlike spirit, 
Through the world’s dust, without a spot or stain. 
Then came her life-mate, in his proud devotion, 

Aud laid his soul in homage at her feet; 

And her young heart, in all Its rich emotion, 
Xntwined with his, and life became complete. 


. Unlike the common world, in its rode rushing, 

^ Whero all things gentle flud an early death, 
s Whore rough and eager feet are ever crushing 
^ The sweet wild blossoms that grow undernoath, 

<> He took her home among the climbing roses, 

!; Beneath the forest trees his fathers knew: 

Jj Whose deepening shadow dimly now reposes, 
s Whero once the savage launched his bark canoe. 

£ The city rose around them, not too coarsely, 

^ For, centered in by those ancestral trees, 

$ Its roar and bustle, thundering so hoarsely, 

Was kept at bay, and on each passing breeae 
^ The bum of life came with a dreamy stillnesdj 
^ Like the soft droning of a distant hive, 

£ When the rioh Autumn takes its evening chillness, 
$ And only hardy field flowers are alive. 

^ Within that proud ancestral home, still keeping 
^ The poesy that thrilled lier childish thought, 

$ Upon the altar of her great heart sleeping, 

$ Where all the treasures of her life were bronght. 
\ Tho simplest things grew brighter in her vision, 

$ And shone like dew upon an ememld sod, 
s Until her home became almost Klvsian, 

> And bright the path her gentle footsteps trod. 
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ASPIRATION.—AWAKE, MY LOVE, FROM SLUMBER. 




This dear old sheltered home was to her seeming - 

Liko a well-guarded nest within the wood, ^ 

Where her young soul, in its poetic dreaming, ' 

Feasted upon the beautiful and good. s 

And so her youth Went by in meekly proving j; 

That os a purple snnset meets the night, ^ 

A woman’s heart grows lovelier in loving, ^ 

And on the hearthstone sheds its richest light. s 

In her brave womanhood she drew around her !; 

The sorrowing, the noble, and the wise, ^ 

Gentle and generous they ever found her, s 

A sinless Eve in that home Paradise: > 

Liko the great Hudson, whose resistless flowing ^ 

Lent silvery fhishes to her stepping-stone, 

High thoughts within her soul were ever glowing, !; 

And solitary, she was least alone. ' 

s 

Like some sweet lyric, perfect in its measure, \ 

Existence floated onward to Its close, < 

And every hour revealed some mental treasure, I; 

As streams turn golden when the sunset glows: ^ 

Thus of the world, but higher still aspiring, £ 

Her womanhood approached its last sublime, 

When all it hopes, and all its pure desiring, £ 

Turns in full faith beyond the shores of Time. v 

Down toward the coursing of the Eternal river, 5; 

Clasping the roses gathered from her homo, 5 

She trod lior way along the dim forever, ^ 

And lighted up the shadows with their bloom. > 


Her home had been a Heaven itself in seeming, 

That sheltered nook within the city’s beat; 

But now those white gates, with their opal gleaming, 
Reveal the glory of her new retreaW 

She enters through, in search of her evangel, 

But pauses sadly on the golden track, 

Bear earthly voices call their guardian angel; 

With Heaven in view, she teuderly looks back! 

Not all the glory of the upper Heaven 
Can win those loving glances from the earth; 

The heart to which her own deep love was giron. 

The brave young sonls that owe to her their birth. 

Hive, in the mystic faintness of their sighing, 

A power to reach her glorious soul again; 

To every prayer her voice is still replying, 

For every pang she sends a holy rain 
Of sacred dew, such as the angels only 
Must gather from the blossoms God has blest, 

On those faint hearts so troubled and so lonely, 

They softly fall, and give a gentle rest. 

Let her pass on, and bow your (aces lowly, 

Our homes were darkened when she went above, 
Archangels made a passage white and holy! 

The gained of Heaven are never lost to love. 
Husband and sons, she has not gone, but listens 
In gentle pity for each broken sigh, 

And every tear that through your anguish glisten^ 
She turns into a jewel for the sky. 




ASPIRATION. 


BT C. M. 


I would my life might glorify j> 

The Saviour that I love— % 

But how could I, who walk below, >, 

Cast tyght on Him above? 

Thus, in the gathering shades of doubt, •> 

I talked unto my soul, jl 

When lo, a whisper, faint at first, $ 

In volume seemed to roll. ^ 

So live that In thy daily walk s 

Thou shalt reflect His love— s 

Thou shall the radiance of thy lift $ 

Throw light on Him above. * 


To many a weary, sin-sick soul, 

Who questions if there l>e 
Such goodness as the Saviour taught, 
Such love and purity! 

Lord! unto Thee my life I giro, 

Oh! teach my soul the way, 

And suffer no temptation hence 
To lead my heart astray! 

Weak as a worm to Thee I bow— 
Strong as a God I stand, 

If Thou wilt teach me, Lord, the way, 
And hold me by Thy hand! 


AWAKE, MY LOVE, FROM SLUMBER. 

* BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Awakk, my love, from slumber, 
And come and roam with roe; 

The moon her rays is throwing 
Upon the silvery sea; 

The stars are brightly peeping 
From out their caves above; 

And oh! it is Rn hour 
Made sacred unto love! 

The dews are gently falling 
Upon the perfumed flowers; 

The fire-flies are flitting 
Through Nature’s fairy bowers; 


And airy sprites are dancing 
Upon the hill and lea; 

But, oh! there are none fairer, 

My dearest love, than thcel 

Then wake, my love, from slumber, 
And come beside the stream, 
Where wo will of the future 
In happy visions dream. 

Oh I come and let ns wander, 

The moon is shining bright, * 

For I have much to tell thee. 
Which must be told to-night I 
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THE STAR PIN-CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


To make this Pin-Cushion, cut out of your 
material sixteen bits of stars (enough to make 
two stars) of the shape which appears in our 
illustration. Cover half of these with silk or 
satin of a light color, and half of them with 
dark, choosing 6uch as will make a pretty con¬ 
trast. Sew them together very neatly with a 


s bright silk, alternating the two colors. Repeat 
^ this, with either the same or different colors, 
$ for the other side of the Pin-Cushion. Sew 
\ the two stars together, placing a little wool bo¬ 
il tween them. Stick in a row of pins all round 
| very regularly, so that the heads may form an 
3 ornamental edge for the Pin-Cushion. 


EDGING. 
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STRAW MAT FOR DINNER-TABLE, ETC. 

BT MBS. WEAVER. 



Materials. —Some rather eoarse yellow 
striped canvas; some coarse broad straw plait; 
double scarlet Berlin wool; black silk union 
cord; some black sarsnet ribbon with a tiny 
scarlet edge. It is impossible for us to give 
the quantities of the Various materials required 
for working this pattern, as all depends on the 
purpose for which the work is intended. The 
design may be executed for a set of dinner- 
mats, or is useful for little mats on which to 
stand a jug of hot water, or lamps, or flower- 
vases. Being rather solid, and lined with 
leather, it is well adapted for preserving tables 
from being marked by having anything placed 
on them liable to spoil them. The foundation 
f the mat is canvas, worked in Berlin wool, 
404 


and ornamented with strips of broad straw 
plait, edged and secured w'ith black union cord, 
a material somewhat thicker than purse silk. 
The straw must first be tacked on the canvas, 
missing eight stitches between every straw 
plait. This should then be crossed (not inter¬ 
laced) by another series of plaits, and tacktd 
on in the same manner. When this is accom¬ 
plished, the squares must be filled in with scar¬ 
let wool, taken in stitches the whole length of 
the square, as will be seen on referring to our 
illustration. The plait, wherever it crosses, is 
then secured by means of a large cross stitch, 
crossed again by a smaller stitch,*in union 
cord; this cord being carried along the edge of 
the straw, and caught down, where necessary, 
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with fine black sowing silk. TKe mat should < with a quilling of black sarsnet ribbon haring 
be lined with toils cires, or a piece of American ^ a very tiny edge, 
leather, apd the edge should be finished off' 


THE YESTE DANOIS. 

BT B MILT H. MAT. 



The pattern which we give, this month, is that j middle of back, and the form of the small jacket 
of a new style of Test, called the Vests Danois , \ is extremely elegant and becoming. The sleeve 
to be made in black or any rich dark shade of j is of the gigot form slightly shaped at the elbow; 
velvet. We have given the pattern complete { the fullness at the top is laid in large plaits, 
which consists of four pieces, namely, the front, 1 and at the wrist, where it fits nearly tight, it 
side'piece, back, and sleeve: it does not close | has a cuff turned back in the style of Louis 
in the front, but forms a graceful curved line \ XIII .; the top qf the cuff may be either cut in 
from the top of the shoulder seam, to the seam | points or scalloped. This vestei 8 trimmed en- 
vnder the arm; there is no seam down the > tirely round with rich gimp, the top of the cuffs 
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GENTLEMANS BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


to correspond; on each of the plaits of the ^ either with a ‘waistcoat or oyer a high dress* 
sleeve there should be a gimp ornament. When | This pattern is for a lady of medium size and 
this veste is made in silk the trimming should <; good figure. * 
be velvet en soutache. It is intended to be worn s 


GENTLEMAN'S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 

BY MBS. JANH WEAVER. 

In the front of the number is a pattern for a $ leather, so that the feet very easily slip in and 
Gentleman's Braided Slipper; and a very beau- ^ out. The white lines represent white Russia 
tiful one. The materials are two small pieces s braid, and the black lines mignurdiso, dotted 
of cloth; four yards of silk braid; two yards of < with gold beads. A pair of slippers like these 
black silk mignardise; a few gold beads. The > would be very quickly worked, and Mt the same 
making up of these slippers would be the prin- s time would be extremely effective. Scarlet 
cipal item of expense in their manufacture. $ merino might be substituted for the cloth, if 
They require only the toes to be worked, the $ this material chanced to be in the worker's 
heels being left open and covered with morocco * possession. 


MUSLIN CRAVAT IN CHAIN-STITCH. 

BY MRS. JANE WBAVER. 

Tins pretty Cravat (an illustration of which >' silk. The bow is done in chain*stitch one half 
is given in the front of the number) must be } black silk, the other white working cotton. The 
made long enough to go round the neck and i frill is pleated on, the edge of which is worked 
tic in a bow in front, and of the finest French j in the same manner as the edge of the cravat, 
muslin. Ilem all around the width as seen in } and quite narrow. It is intended to be worn 
the design, cat-stitching the hem with black < in half-mourning. 


VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 
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SATIN STITCH INSERTION. FOR NE TTING. TRIMMING FOR COLORED RIBBON OR VELVET. INSERHOM. 
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SCENT SACHET. 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



This elegant little Sachet is one of the roost 
tasteful arrangements for introducing a plea¬ 
sant perfume into the drawers in which young 
ladies keep the various articles of their ward¬ 
robes. It is made of bright blue seed beads 
and transparent white and gold beads. The 
material on which these are worked is very fine 
white sampler canvas. The size of the canvas 
roust be measured by the center square in our 
illustration, being left sufficiently large for 
tacking over the edges and turnings in. Then, 
counting the stitches, a bead must be taken on 
the needle, and fastened with a slanting stitch 
on each thread of the canvas. The first line is 
a row of blue, the second three blue and two 
white alternately. This will be the commence¬ 
ment; but counting the stitches in the illustra¬ 
tion and following them accurately will be the 
most certain way of ensuring success. The 
Vol. XLIII.—30 


blue border goes all round; the ground is in 
the transparent white, the stars ore gold. When 
the two squares have each been worked, care 
having been always taken to fasten off the 
thread at the back, they must be laid upon 
each other, the edges being turned neatly in, 
and sewn together with small stitches on three 
of the sides. Then a very thin layer of cotton¬ 
wool is to be laid flat in the inside, having first 
had a few drops of some sweet essence placed 
upon it, of any kind of perfume preferred; or a 
few grains of musk may be introduced; but 
this, of course, is all according to taste. When 
this has been done the fourth and last side of 
the Sachet must be sewn lip, thus finishing the 
interior square. It now only remains to orna¬ 
ment the Sachet with the fringe, which gives it 
a very elegant finish. This is done by first 
putting the needle through the two thicknesses 
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SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 


of canvas, close to the blue border at any corner < canvas, and this must be repeated all round, 
of the square, then threading fifteen of the \ The beauty of this fringe depends upon its 
white beads, twelve of the blue, three of the \ being done with great regularity, and care 
gold, twelve of the blue, and fifteen of the white, j being taken that a loop may come between 
which completes the loop. The needle must \ every thread of the canvas, which makes a 
then be passed through the next thread of the % very rich as well as elegant fringe. 


SMOKING-CAP* IN APPLICATION. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials.—} yard of gray cloth; 2 spools s , pattern around them as designated, edging it 
of fiue gold braid; 5 bunches of jet beads; 1 > with the gold braid. This part of the pattern 
skein of black embroidery silk; and some small ^ is to be filled in with the jet beads as may be 
pieces of scarlet velvet, silk, or cloth. For the s seen by the little black dots. The star in the 
engraving, see the front of the number. 5 center of crown and the four large dots are 

The crown and border of the cap is to be cut § done in embroidery silk, edged with gold braid, 
out of the gray cloth. The heart-shaped pieces s Line with scarlet silk quilted. Finish with a 
on the crown and border of the scarlet velvet, \ scarlet and gold tassel. The cost of materials 
gum them slightly on the under side, place for a cap of this description would be about 
them as seen in the design, trace the arabesque $ five dollars. 
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LITTLE GIRL'S UNDER PETTICOAT IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. — J pound of white double Berlin J Wave stitch, and work 7 double rows, then 3 
wool; £ ounce of scarlet ditto; a long Alliance <j double rows of Gobelin stitch, 5 double rows in 
crochet needle. j; Wave stitch, 3 in Gobelin stitch, 3 in Wave 

A nice warm petticoat of this description is J; stitch, 37 in Gobelin stitch—so finishing the 
indeed a comfortable garment for little girls s petticoat. Car.e must be taken to keep the 
to wear under their crinolines, over the usual i; work straight at the edges by always inserting 
flannel petticoat, and mothers will do well to j: the needle through the last loop in each row. 
employ their leisure time in making a little The garment is joined behind, leaving an 
article like this for their children, to protect, i; opening for the placket-hole, which should be 
in a slight degree, their little legs from expo- worked round with double crochet. The small 

sure to cold. The stitch that it may be done s border at the edge in scarlet wool is done in 

in may be left, ta a certain extent, to the taste $ the following manner:—1 double crochet, * 3 
of the worker; but we will give the full de- $ long, 1 double in the first of these long, 1 treble 
scription of the petticoat from which our illus- s in the same long, 1 double in tl\e two following 
tration was made, which was very pretty and 5: stitches of foundation; now repeat from *. A 
comfortable-looking. For a child from six to <: treble needleful of red wool should be run in 
seven years of age, the garment should be 1£ \ the first row of Wave stitch, just below the 
yard wide and 13 inches long. The ground- £ Gobelin stitch, to give the three stripes seen in 

work is in Gobelin stitch, and the borders, of \ the illustration. The top of the petticoat is 

which there are three, are in Wave stitch. $ pleated and put into a band, which should be 
Illustrations of these two stitches were given 5 don^-in tightly-worked double crochet. The 
last year. In white wool, a chain of 210 stitches \ garment is pleated up to the desired size, and 
should be made, and on this a row of ordinary \ secured by a row of tightly-worked double 

double eroehet worked. Then commence the \ crochet, always inserting the needle through 

7 4G9 
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the double or treble portions of the pleats at £ form the button-hole. A button is sewn on the 
the same time. 8 rows have then to be worked \ other side, so that the band fastens neatly, 
very closely, leaving a space in the working to S This completes the petticoat. 
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EDITOR’S 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ 

Wedding-Rings. —Tlio “plain gold ring,’- bo often refer-'!> 
red to by modern poets. and which is so familiar to all the ^ 
present generation, is but of comparatively recent intro- % 
duction. Formerly these rings were ornamented in varhan ^ 
way8, and some were remarkable for their cunning device v 
and beauty of workmanship. Tho wedding-rings of the s 
Homans, who originated them, displayed joined hands, in- ;> 
taglios, and inscriptions. Later, the “gimmul” or double s 
ring, which opens into two and yet cannot be separated, ^ 
was used, and rings ornamented with filigree and enamel. ^ 
It was also the custom to inscribe wedding and betrothal \ 
rings with appropriate mottoes. In Germany and Italy 
finger-rings seem to have been more elaborate during tbo ^ 
Middle Ages, and more recontly, than has been common in t < 
the United States. There is the betrothal ring of Martin s 
Luther with Catharine Yon Bora, which is composed of nn \ 
intricate devico of gold work, set with a ruby, the emblem •) 
of exalted lore. The gold devices represent all the sym- < 
bols of tho “Passion.” In tho center i3 tho crucified S 
Saviour; on ouo side tho spear with which the side was ;) 
pierced, and the rod of reeds; ou the other is a branch of 
hyssop; beneath are tho dice with which the soldiers cast $ 
lots for the garment without a seam, and below are tbo £ 
three nails. Tho whole is arranged so as to make a large s 
cross, surmounted by tho ruby. Inside the ring are the ^ 
nan>t-8 of the betrothed pair, and the wedding-day in Ger- ;! 
man, “Der 13 Jtnij, 1525.” This ring was presented to > 
the intended wife at tho betrothal, and worn by her after ^ 
marriage. Tho ring used at the marriage ceremonial was ^ 
worn by Luther after the wedding. This is a “gimmal” ^ 
ring, an emblem of the marriod state. There is a motto ‘ 
engraved within, in old German. Ou one hoop is a dia- s 
mond, the emblem of power and duration; and on the in- s 
side of tho hoop, which is concealed, are the initials of a 
M artin Luther, followed by a “D,” donoting his title of \ 
doctor. On tho corresponding surfaco of the mounting of ^ 
the gem of tho hoop are tho initials of his wife—“C v B.” s 
The gem on this side is a ruby, the emblem of exalted love, s 
These rings are doubtless the design, and probably tho ^ 
handiwork, of Lucas Cranach, tho friend of Luther, who > 
was one of the three witnesses to his betrothal; and it is ' 
no doubt owing to tin? combination of artistic knowledge ^ 
with practical skill in this kind of art workmanship, that s 
we are indebted for these boaatifnl productions. So far ns s 
wo have been able to learn of the use of the plain gold ring ^ 
at weddings, it became common, in England, in the reign •! 
of George II. or George III., and was imitated in Arne- s 
rica, then in colonial vassalage to Great Britain. It was ^ 
an era whon taste wjis in a deplorable condition; when s 
chairs, tables, and every description of furniture, and ^ 
houses, were made plain and heavy: no the finger-rings £ 
and other articles on which both skill and good design had 
been formerly bestowed, were mado to correspond. Wo < 
cannot but think that it would bo a reform to return to ^ 
the ancient fashion, Tho wedding-ring is expected to bo 
worn during a lifetime, and it. above all others, ought, t; 
therefore, to be beautified by taste and art. s 

“Tnu Patient Heart.”— In this number, wo conclude 5 
“The Second Life,” oue of the most powerful stories we ) 
have ever published. In tho July number we shall begin \ 
“The Patient Heart,” a story of New England life, by Mrs. 

L. Chandler Moulton. i 


TABLE. 

Emblematic Colors. —Why, in tho language of colors, is 
green emblematic of hope? Why does blue denote faith; 
white, innocence: ami red. love? An imaginative German 
"‘liter answers these ijuestions in tbo following manner:— 
‘ Green is npprop:iately tbe hue of hope; for in each re¬ 
turning spring do we not see the graves of those we love 
overspread with verdure? L.-e.i not every blade of gra s, 
every leaf, and every opening bud whisper the hope of re¬ 
union with tho departed? Spring is hope, and hope is 
spring. Did not Noali’s dove bring back the green olive 
leaf, and with it hope? When the breath of spring dif¬ 
fuses genial warmth over tho earth—when the lark carols 
and the swallow flutters in the air, when tbo trees pm 
forth their foliage—then is tho heart of man gladdened bj* 
hope. The vernal regeneration of nature is typical of life 
after death. Blue is tho color of faith, for it is tbe hue • f 
heaven, wherein all our faith is centered, though fora time 
the celestial firmament may bo obscured by clouds an i 
storms, yet the azuro canopy soon again spreads above our 
head. When abandoned by all wo have cherished ami 
trusted ou earth, do wo not feel that our faith is anchor..d 
in the blue heaven above us? White is the color of inn > 
cence, because white is really no c«dor. Innocence is un¬ 
conscious of its own purity, for only with sin comes the 
knowledge of sin. When the dust of the earth profanes 
tho whiteness of the lily, the charm of its purity has Red. 
Why is red chosen to represent love? Became the hear-'s 
blood is red, and only the warm and fervent heart is real’y 
cupablo of true love. Tho setting sun costs the hno of bis 
rosy kiwes on the earth which ho has blessed and feiti- 
lized; and at early morn tho earth is again kissed by his 
golden rays. Wo call this the glow of sunrise and sunset: 
but it is love—all powerful love, manifested through the 
eun by the Omnipotent Ruler of the universe. Therefore 
rod is love’s own color.” 

Radiant with Happiness.— The Tern (Tnd.) Republican 
gays:—“Always suspect persons who affect sweet smiles, 
great softness of manner, an enunciation studied and low, 
and who appear incapable of openly expressing their feel¬ 
ings. But when you see a person with Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine, you may depend upon it that tho smile which is 
radiant upon bis or her countenance, is oue of unalLnati 
happiness. Such was the suiilo wo saw, and the happiness 
wo witnessed when the May number of this mt»st supeib 
Mngnzino was delivered to subscribers, last Monday xuoru- 
iug.” 

Large Pointed Collars. —Largo pointed collars arc again 
coming into fashion. What is called the Shakspenre collar 
has been adopted by many fashionable ladies in Parjg. It 
is mado of fine linen, ami cut with a point in front; some¬ 
times it is embroidered in black, and sometimes with fine 
white embroidery, and trimmed roun» with wide Valen¬ 
ciennes la«e. Tho shoves to correspond with the Sliak*- 
pearo collar are very deep, and are fastened with four g^Id 
studs. 

Change op Residence. —When subscribers move from 
one place t» another, and w ish tho direction of their Maga¬ 
zines changed in consequence, they must notify us, not 
only of their new post-office, but of their old one also. 

The WntsPER.—This is another charming steel engrav¬ 
ing. Never before, we think, have we had so flue a series 
of embellishments as we have bad this year. 
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REVIEW OF 

Will Crinoline Last? —There is another report afloat 
that crinoline is to be abandoned; but wo do not believe 
it. The fall of crinoline has so often been predicted, and 
It never comos to pass: the prediction is never realized. 
The Empress of the French protects it, and it remains 
fashionable. The Couutesa Walewaki, notwithstanding, 
appeared at a court ball last month without any crinoline 
whatever; but that is not sufficient to dethrone it, the ex¬ 
ample must be set by the Empress Eugenie herself; Bhe it 
was who made the fashion, and sho is not likely to abandon 
it. Besides, we must confess that this extension of our 
petticoats, although at times troublesome and “in the 
way,” yet is becoming and pretty; it adds dignity to the 
figure, causes the waist to look smaller, and gives grace 
to many women, who would look awkward without it. 
Dresses are made longer than over in the skirt. They are 
generally nmch trimmed; the invariable plaiting round 
the bottom; above, either crossway pieces of velvet, hang¬ 
ing buttons, gimp, and floss silk ornaments, ruches, and 
bows of ribbons are all used for ornamenting the skirts: 
the trimming frequently reaches as high as the knee. In 
the street the dres# is always raised, and the boots are 
visible; tho most fashionable are those made of Russian 
leather, with leather or stoel heels. These are the great 
novelties in boots; they are the invention of a noted 
Parisian boot-maker. 

Still in TrMB.—In answer to numerous inquiries wo 
state that it is still In time to subscribe for 1803, as wo 
can supply back numbers from the beginning of the year. 
Recollect, also, that this Is the cheapest of the lady’s maga¬ 
zines; and is by most persons (and wo think those of tho 
finest taste) considered the best. On this point, the Plover 
(Wis.) Republican expresses the almost universal opiuion, 
when it says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for April is already 
on our table. Its frontispiece is a very fine and expressive 
steel plate engraving, entitled ‘Tho Quarrel,’ in which tho 
pouting maid and whistling swain both seem to feel rather 
uncomfortable in the region of the heart. The colored 
fashion-plates, and sixty odd other embellishments, with 
two pages of mnsic, demonstrates that there is no falling 
off in the efforts of the publisher to maintain the high 
standing of his Magazine, notwithstanding the greatly in¬ 
creased cost of the materials which are used in getting it 
up. Two dollars Is a small price to pay for such a Maga¬ 
zine now-a-days, yet it is all that is asked for It in singlo 
subscription. In clubs it is much cheaper.” We would 
add that our Magazine Is the only one in the United States 
which 1ms not either raisod its price to clubs and agents, 
or diminished tbo number of its pages. 

Pore Moralitt. —The Reading (Pa.) Press says“ Peter¬ 
son’s Magazine contains no matter but such as can be 
perused by the purest: no flashy French novels are ad¬ 
mitted to a place In its columns. To inculcate purity, 
morality, and religious sentiments seem to be tbe end apd 
aim of its publisher.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Slaves of the Ring; or, Before and After. By the author 
of '‘Grandmother’s Money,” “ Wildfiower,” “ Under the 
Spell,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8 to. Boston: T. O. II. P. Bum- 
ham .—We have here a novel by a writer comparatively 
unknown to the American public. The story is w ell told 
and will have popularity. It is true, tho author is not 
equal to George Eliot, or Mrs. Gaskell, or Miss Muloch, or 
Hi's. Oliphant; but he is a first-class second-rate novelist, 
if w e may use such a phrase. The volume is a cheap edi¬ 
tion, in double column octavo; price, fifty cents. 


NliW BOOKS. -iio 

< On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. \vol.,\‘2mo. Boston: 
$ Ticknnr tt: Fields. —Tin's is a work of rare value. John 
ij Stuart Mill is well known as one of the soundest thinkers 
^ and ablest writers among the libelals of Europe: and in 
^ this treatise on a subject much talked of, but little under- 
^ stood, he has, so. to speak, surpassed himself. The book is 
^ divided into four chapters, besides an introductory one, 
s and we cannot give a better idea of its character than by 
I; quotiug the titles of some of these chapters; viz: “Of tho 
j- Liberty of Thought and Discussion,” “Of Individuality, as 
<; one of the Elements of Well-being,” and “Of the Limits 
t; to tho Authority of Society over tho Individual.” Tho 
s time will come, we hope, when the great truths enforced 
^ in this volumo will be acted upon as axioms in all freo 
5; governments. When that time arrives, the capacity of 
s the people to rule themselves will be no longer denied, 
s A tender and loving dedication to tho memory of Mr. Mill’s 
^ wifo, who seems to have been a woman of rare intellectual 
n and spiritual excellencies, is prefixed to the wevk. 

\ A Dark Night's Work. By Mrs. Gaskell. 1 voi., 8 vo. 
s New York. Harper et Brothers .—Liko everything which 
^ Mrs. Gaskell writes, this story, for it is hardly a novel, cx- 

< liibits considerable powor. The plot turns on tho acci- 
dental murder of one partner, by another, in a business 

^ quarrel; on the concealment of the crime; and on tho con- 
\ sequent remorse and terror in which the guilty man and 
s others cognizant of the deed spend their lives. Ilis 
^ daughter, who discovers the murder unexpectedly, is one 
n of the greatest sufferers. Her character, a noble one, and 
$ that of her selfish lover, who deserts her, aro admirably 
;* drawn. Not the least interesting of tho actors in the tra- 
% gedy is an old servant. We commend tho book as tbe beat 
s fiction of the month. It is priuted in cheap style; price, 
^ twenty-five cents. 

s The Every-Day Philosopher in Town and Country. By 
s the author of “ The Recreations of a Cmntry Parson.” 
I; 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields .—It would scevi, 
v from this and other republications of his essays, that tho 
s “Country Parson” is losing none of his wide-spread popu- 
$ larity. lie writes, in this volume, in the same genial, 
s practical, egotistical, diffuse, and pleasant way ho has 
s always done. One of tho best essays is: “Concerning Dis- 
^ agreeable Peoplo.” Another is: “Concerning Beginnings 
$ and Ends.” Another is: “Going on.” Tho volume is very 
^ handsomely printed, in a style to match former volumes of 
} the series. 

$ A First Latin Course. By William Smith, LL. D. Re- 
vised by II. Drisler, AM. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York. Har¬ 
per (C Brothers .—This work comprehends a grammar, de¬ 
lectus and cxorciso book, and also vocabularies. It is tbo 
$ first of a short series designed to facilitate the study of tbe 
' Latin language; is tho result of many yvirs’ practical 
jj teaching; and combines, iu a remarkable degree, the ad- 
;• vantages of the older and more modern method of instruc- 

tion. 

s 

s Sea-Kings and Nav' l Heroes. A Book for Boys. By 
$ John G. Edgar. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper <£ 
$ Brothers.—A capital book of its kind. Looking over its 

> pages, we are reminded of the avidity, with which, when 
S a boy, we devoured “Mavor’s Voyages,” and aro compelled 
£ to rogret, that, in our time, no such works as this were in 
' existence. Tho volumo is handsomely illustrated. 

s The National Tax Law, as Amended. By C. H. Hall. 
$ 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carletor —This little work not 
^ only gives the tax law as amended at tho last session of 
$ Congress, hut also embodies all tho official decisions, tho 
/ official list of assessors and collectors, an alphabetical 
5 schedule of taxable articles, and a complete compendium 

> of stamp duties. 
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OUB NEW COOK-BOOK 


MECHANICAL PARADOX. 



This amusing puzzle, in which a solid body apparently > and will form, with the others, a triangle. When placed 
runs up an inclined plane, is not, perhaps, very generally < upon the table, the cross pieco makes the wide end con- 
known, though it may be constructed at a trifling cost. > siderably higher than tlio other; nevertheless, the double 
Get a turner to mako a double cone of any hzrd wood— s cone, on being placed on the lower end of the triangle, im- 
that Is to say. a shape like two sugar-loaves joined base to ^ mediately travels toward the higher extremity, seemingly 
base: the size is unimportant; four inches long by two t; in defiance of the laws of gravitation. In truth, however, 
inches in diameter will do very well—then prt*cure two s it strictly obeys them, as Iho center of gravity of the couo 
slips of wood about half an inch square and eight inches j; is situated in its axis; and owing to tho divergent elmrac- 
join them nt one end. and let tho other extremities ter of the railway, ft sinks more and more between the 
divergo nearly fonr Inches apart. To keep them at the ^ rails as it proceeds, and therefore, in reality, rolls down- 
proper dlstanco glue a slip across at the wido end under- n ward. This will readily be perceived if either apex of tho 
neath; this piece may be three-quarters of an inch square, ^ cone is carefully observed during its progress. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

To Make Stock for Soup.—Wo believe the reason why 
French cooks succeed better than English ones in making 
clear soup is, that they pay greater attention to skimming 
it dpring the boiling process. In Franco the soup pot is 
usually an earthen one; in England it is made cither of 
copper or of iron. Tho greatest care and particularity 
should be observed in keeping it clean. No matter of what 
material the vessel may be made, tho iuBido of the cover 
and the rim must not even bo neglected. The best parts 
of beef for tho stock-pot are the hind shin and the buttock; 
the proportlou of water should bo about two quarts to 
throe pounds of meat. The meat should be placed first in 
the etoek-pot, and the water poured in cold, and the quan¬ 
tity of salt required added. Place the stock-pot at the side 
of the fire, and let it slowly become hot; before the water 
boils remove tho scum carefully directly it rises, and con. 
tinue skimming at intervals, for at least half nn hour. 
Then add tho vegetables—three carrots, three turnips, half 
a head of celery, a few young leeks, and an onion stuck 
with threo cloves: some savory herbs and peppercorns. Let 
all these stew very gently for five hours at least. Strain 
the soup, clear it from all fat. and serve it. The continental 
mode is to place a few slices of untoasted bread at the bot¬ 
tom of tho tureen, to soak them well for ten minutes with a 
cupful of the soup, and then to pour tho remainder boiling 
hot over them. 

Giblet Soup. —Lot the giblets be well cleaned: cut thorn 
into small pieces, and wash them well in water. Put them 
into a saucepan with one quart of good broth, and all sorts 
of herbs chopped fine. Let these simmer together until 
tho giblets are tender; then thicken with flour and butter, 
aud season with salt and cayenne according to ta*de. Aspa¬ 
ragus tops, if in season, may be added; the-o must be 
boiled first. If you wish the soup to bo white, take tho 
yelks of four eggs, beaten up with half a pint of cream, 
and add them to the soup five minutes before serving, stir¬ 
ring them in gently, but not allowing them to boil. If tho 
eoup is required to be brown, put in a little browning aud 
a glassful of sherry wine. 




Green Pea. Soup. —After having removed the hulls from 
a peck of fresh green peas, boil them in spring water until 
they aro soft, and then work them through a hair sieve. 
Pour the water in which tho peas lmve been boiled into a 
clean saucepan, and put into it a knuckle of veal, three 
slices of lean ham, two carrots, and ono turnip cut up into 
slices, add a little more water, and let tho meat and vege¬ 
tables simmer gently together for two hours; theu strain 
the liquor through a hair sieve into a clean bowl, and add 
the pulped peas. Boil a little spinach, beat it and squeeze 
it in n cloth, and add to the liquor as much of the juice 
pressed from it as will rendor it a good color. Pour all 
into a saucepan, and let it boil gently so as to take off all 
taste of tho spinach. Slice in the white part of one head 
of celery; add a lump of sugar tho size of a w alnut, pepper 
and salt to taste. Cut some slices of bread into small dia¬ 
monds, and fry them in fresh butter. Cut up a large let¬ 
tuce in slices, and fry them after the bread; put these iuto 
the tureen. Have ready boiled a pint of young peas as for 
eating; put them into the soup with a little chopped mint 
if approved of, and pour all into the tureen Serve hot. 

A French Soup made without Meat. —Take a large lump 
of butter and a tablespoonful of flour; brown them in the 
saucepan in which the soup is to he made; then chop up 
finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, and 
mix them together; put them into the saucepan, with pep¬ 
per ntnl salt, pour boiling water over them, and let them 
stew over the fire for threo or four hours: they can hardly 
simmer too long. A little thynv?, parsley, cress, and mint, 
are a great improvement added to the other ingredients. 


' To Boil Fish.—Tor all kinds of fish put two spoonfuls of 
v salt to every quart of water; put the fish in with the water 
J; cold; remove tho cover, and only let the water simmer, 
s Try w ith a skewer, whether the flesh of the fish stick to 
v the bone; if so. it is not enough, if the flesh drop off. it is 
; too much cooked. A mackerel will take from fifteen to 
; twenty minutes, a haddock a little longer; ft pound of fish 
£ takes from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

> Stewed Lobster. —Cut the meat into nice bits, and warm 
^ it in ft little good gravy; season with salt, mace, and a little 
s cayenne; thicken with fl<>vr and butter, and a little anchovy 
' sauce; dish neatly up with sippets of toast round it. 
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To Boil Mackerel. —Clean the mackerel end dry them 
earefully with a clean cloth;- rub them slightly over with 
a little vinegar, and lay them straight on the flsh-pluto, 
tor on turning them they are frequently broken. Put a 
little salt In the water, and when it boils, place carefully 
the fish into the pan, and boil them gently for a quarter of 
au hour. Take them up and strain them well; put the 
water that runs from them into a saucepan, with a table- 
spoonful of walnut catchup, the same quantity of brown¬ 
ing, two anchovies, and a slice of lemon; boil nil these In¬ 
gredients together for a quarter of an hour, and tiien strain 
them through a hair sieve, and thicken with a little flour 
and butter. Serve in a sauce boat with parsley sauce in 
another; dish up the fish with their tails in the center of 
the dish; garnish with scraped horseradish, sprigs of pars¬ 
ley, and barberries, if at hand. 

To Boil Salmon. —Fill the fish-kettle with ns much spring 
water as will bo sufficient to cover tho sulnmn which i* to 
be cooked. When the water boils throw into it a handful 
of salt, and remove the scum os soon ns it ruses. Wash the 
fish thoroughly, pnt it into the fish-kettle, and, if it is a 
thick fish, let it boil very gently. Salmon requires almost 
as muck boiling as meat, theroforo a quarter of an liour 
should be allowed for each pound. Serve with lobster or 
fennel sauce. 

To Bake. Fish in a Tin Dish. —Scale and clean the fidi; 
dry it well; put an ouuce of butter or dripping in the dish, 
and sprinkle a little chopped parsley and onions at the 
bottom; lay in the fish, season with pepper and salt, and 
lay over the rest of the chopped onions and parsley, with 
some bread-crumbs, and a little bit of butter or fat. and a 
little water or broth over all; put the dish in the even or 
before tho fire until done. 

lb Fry Fish .—The art of frying fish consists in having 
plenty of grease in the pan and making it boil to the 
utinfwt beforo putting in the fish, which should have been 
laid to dry for some time in a cloth, and then rubbed with 
egg, and dipped in bread-crumbs; the grease should be so 
hot that it browns the fish, not burns it; the fish should 
be turned once. A fish well fried is not an economical uish, 
because it requires a great deal of fat to fry it iu. 

MEATS. 

Calf's-ITc ul flash. —Parboil a calfVltend, or half of one. 
according to the size of the dish you may require to fill, 
cut off the best parts in either long or short slices, as you 
like; act them aside for the hash; the rest, with nil the 
bones, and any others you may have at hand (if a ham one, 
bo much the better), return to the liquor, with a bunch of 
savory herbs, a sliced carrot, a carefully-fried onion, lmlf- 
liead of celery, mace, salt, and peppercorns, according to 
taste. Let all these ingredients stew gently together, until 
the liquor is sufficiently strong that, when it is cold, it will 
f«rru a jelly. Strain it through a hair sieve, and afterward 
through a cloth, nml when cold, remove all the fat which 
may rise to the top. Take of this jelly the quantity which 
mny be required fur gravy, put it into a saucepan, and add 
to It mushroom catchup, Worcester sauce, and a little lemon 
pickle. Now put in the slices of meat, and let them warm 
gently, but do not let them boil. Before serving to table 
add a wine-glassful of sherry and n tablespoonful of brandy. 
Garnish the di-h with forcemeat balls, brain cakes, and 
slices of lemons. N. B.—If tho gravy is not of sufficient 
thickness, add butter. 

Beefsteak Dumpling .—Choose a juicy piece of beef, with¬ 
out much fat. and cut it into neat slices about half an inch 
thick, sprinkle some salt and pepper over them, plnco a 
small lump of butter on each, roll them up tight, and Hour 
them a little. Line a basin with plain suet paste, fill it 
with the rolls of beef, add a few mushrooms and a little 
catchup; cover up the meat with the paste, tie up tho basin 
iu a floured cloth, and boil it ihrbo hours. 


Meat and l\4ato Pic. —Mash three pounds of potatoes 
with a little dripping and milk, and pepper, and salt to 
taste. Spread two-thirds in a pie dish, and place on it a 
breast of mutton, cut into pieces. Cover the remainder of 
the potatoes over the top, and bako it for an hour, or more 
or less, according to the heat of the oven. A side oven, er 
tho bread-oven, when doue with for the bread, will often 
(at no cost for the cooking) bake a pudding for the poor or 
sick, which will have much more value to them than its 
cost to the giver. Rice milk, rice pudding, brotli of bones, 
and odds aud ends, and many nice puddings and fricassees 
for the sick or hungry, may be done at very little cost and 
tronblo, in this manner. 

A Stewed Neck of Mutton. —Choose a lean neck of mntton, 
cat it up into chops, remove the fat ami skin from thorn, 
nnd trim them neatly. Pnt a tablespoonful of sago at the 
bottom of a largo earthenware jnr, which has a cover to it; 
on the sago arrange a layer of chops, and upon the chops 
sliced carrots, turnips, onions, and celery, and any green 
vegetable which mny bo in season, such as lettuce, peas, 
etc. Commence again with another tablespoonful of sago, 
then a layer of meat, and another of vegetables, nnd so on 
until tho materials are all in tho jar. Season well with 
salt nnd pepper, pour in one pint of spring water, cover tho 
jar closely, and stew gently In the oven for three hours. 

Collared Mutton. —Order tho butcher to bone a loin of 
mntton which has hung for a week; rub it well with pep¬ 
per, salt, ground allspice, nnd cloves. Pour over it either 
a tcacupful of port wine or of vinegar; let it lie in this 
for twenty-four hours, then cover the inside with a good 
stuffing as if for veal; roll it up tightly, and hind it with 
broa-l tape to keep it in shape, and roast or bake it. The 
underneath part of a sirloin of beef may bo dressed in a 
similar way. Let the butcher send the bones of the mut¬ 
ton so as to make the gravy. 

Brain Cakes .—Wash tho brains thoroughly first in cold 
nnd afterward in hot water, remove tho skin nnd fibres, 
nnd then boil tho brains in wnter with a little salt for two 
or three minutes. Take them up and beat them in a bnsiu 
with some very finely chopped parsley, sifted sage, salt, 
mace, cayenne pepper, tho well-beaten yelk of an egg, and 
a gill of cream Drop them in small cakes into the frying- 
pan. and fry them in bntter a light brown color. A little 
flour and grated lemon-peel are sometimes added. 

DESSERTS. 

Bread and Bu'icr Pudding .—Take a pint of new milk 
and half a pint of cream, sweeten it according to your own 
taste, flavor it with either lemon-peel, peach-leaf, or cin¬ 
namon, ns you prefer; let it simmer until this is effected, 
then 6train it, and, having beat up the yelks of four eggs 
with a little cold milk, stir the hot mixture well into them, 
and add a glass of brandy, but mind you keep stirring it 
quickly all the time; it will form a nice custard, which 
pour over your bread and butter at leaet two hours before 
yon put it in tho oven. Half an hour's baking will be 
sufficient. The bread and butter shoqld bo cut very thin, 
and currants, finely-shred candied peel, aud almonds 
strewed between each layer. Or :—Take sponge cakes 
instead of bread and bntter, and pour tho brandy and a 
little milk over them tho night before, adding the warm 
milk nnd eggs half an hour or so previous to the baking of 
tlie pudding. A pudding made of sponge cake, and steamed 
instead of baked, i9 very good. Soak tho calco with brandy 
and mill; tho previous evening, place a laj’er of cake in a 
ware or tin mould, then a layer of jam alternately; cur¬ 
rants nnd candied peel can bo used, as for a baked pudding. 
When tho mould is nearly full, pour in custard made as 
described: let the pudding steam for half an hour, or 
longer, according to the size of the mould, and, when 
served, jn.ur cold custard over it in the dish, sticking 
blanched split almonds over tho top by way of ornament. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


Welsh Flummery .—Put three handful.* of very white oat¬ 
meal to steep twenty-four hoard ia a pint of cold wuter; 
then pour it off clear, and add as much moro water; let it 
stand the same time; strain it through a hair-sieve, and 
boil it till it becomes as thick as hnsty-pudding, stirring it 
all the time. When you strain it, pour in two spoonfuls of 
orange-flower water and a little white sugar. Sumo per- 
s* (ia dispeuse with the orange-flower water, and use brown 
sugar. Four it into shallow dishes, and eat it cold with 
cream, milk, fruit, and sugar. 

Haled Apple and Almond Pudding .—Take a quarter of 
a pound of sweet almonds, and a quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar; pound nil well together; then add the well- 
boaton yelks of six eggs. Orate the peel of ono lemon, 
and add the juice of it, and one tablespoonful of flour. 
Mix all well together, and whip the whites of the six eggs 
to a stiff froth, and mix them with the other ingredients 
before baking. Pour the whole upon a thick layer of 
stewed apples alroady prepared in a baking tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven until brown. 

Arrowroot Blanc Mange .—Mix three well filled np table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot with a little milk. Boil one and a 
hall-pint of good, rich, new milk, sweeten and flavor to 
taste; pour it on the arrowroot, mixing them well, and 
stir the mixture over a slow fire until it is thoroughly 
cooked and thickened, taking caro that it does not burn. 
Pour it into a jelly shape, and do not turn it out until tho 
next day. Tho chief caro requisite is to cook it enough for 
It to set firmly. 

Vanilla Cream .—Boil a stick of vanilla in a pint and 
a half of rich new milk until it is highly flavored, take 
out the vanilla, and sweeten the milk to taste. Beat up 
thoroughly the yelks of six eggs, and the white of one, and 
gradually mix in tho milk, stirring them all tho while. 
Then cook the cream until it is thick enough. If the 
vanilla be carefully dried, it will serve several times, pro¬ 
vided it be good. 

Italian Cream .—Take ono pint of cream and half a pint 
of milk, make it hot, sweetoning it to taste, and flavoring 
it with lemon-peel. Beat up tho yelks of eight eggs; beat 
up all together, and set it over a slow fire to thicken. Havo 
ready an ounce of isinglass, melted and strained, which 
add to tho cream; whip It well, and pour it into tho mould. 

Slone Cream .—This is a simple blanc mango, made with 
isinglass, and milk and cream, or milk alone, and poured, 
while yet warm (not hot), on preserve in a glass dish. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Imitative Haloes. —Look at a candle or any otherIntnin- 
ens body, through a plito of glass, covered with vapor, or 
dust in a finely divided state, and it will bo surrounded 
with a ring of colors, Hko a halo round the sun or moon. 
These rings increase with the sizes of the particles which 
produce them; and their brilliancy and number depend on 
the uniform size of these particles. 

Or, haloes may be imitated by crystalizing various salts 
npon thin plates of glass, and looking through the plate at 
a candle or the sun. For example, spread a few* drops of a 
strong solution of alum over a plate of glass so ns to crys- 
talize quickly, and cover it with a cru;*t scarcely visible to 
the eye. Then place the eye dose behind the smooth side 
of the glass plate, look through it at a caudle, and you will 
perceive three fine haloes at different distances, encircling 
the flame. 

To Read a Coi.v ix tiie Dark.-— By tho following simple 
method, tho legend or inscription upon a coin may be read 
in absolute darkness. Polish tho surfaco of any silver coin 
as highly a* possible; touch tho raised parts with aqua 
foitis. so as to make them rough, taking care that the parts 
not raised rctuiu their polish. Place tho coin thus prepared 


^ upon red-hot iron, remove it into a dark room, and the 
n figure and inscription trill become more luminous than the 
i rest, and may be distinctly seen and read by tho spectator. 
1; If tho lower parts of the coin be roughened with the acid, 
£ and the raised parts be polished, the effect will bo reversed, 
s and the figure and inscription will appear dark, or bluck 
^ upou a light or white grouud. 

This experiment will be more surprising if madowith an 
v old coin, from which the figure and inscription have been 
5 obliterated; for when the coin is placed npon the red-hot 
j; iron, the figure and inscription may be distinctly rood npon 
s a surface which had hitherto appeared blank. 

^ This experiment may be made with small coins npon a 
s heated poker, a flat-iron, or a salamander. The effect will 
v bo more perfect if the red-hot iron be concealed from the 
^ eye ef tho spectator; this may be done by placing upon the 
^ iron a piece of blackened tin, with a hole cut out, the size 
< of tho coin to bo heated. 


s CORNER FOR INVALIDS. 

| Midge-Bites. —One raw eg^*, well beaten, half a pint of 
s vinpgar, ono ounce of spirit of turpeutiue, a quarter of an 
^ ounce of spirit of wine, a quarter of an ounce of camphor, 
s these ingredients to be well beaten together; then put in 
j a bottlo and shako it for ten minutes, after which cork it 
v ’ down tightly to exclude the air. In half an hour It is fit 

< for use. Directions:—To bo well rubbed in two, three, or 
\ four times a d/iy. 

.< ITov) to Treat a P.rson Rescued from Drowning. —All 
•' that is required is that the body of the drowned person ho 
\ placed upon its chest and abdomen, with the arms under 
| its forehead, and then turned from side to side, as odo 
I* would roll a wine-cask or beer-cask in processor cleansing; 
s lmt, of course, moro slowly and gently, and continuing 

< this rotary motion until full inflation of the lungs shall 
^ havo taken place. 

\ Gargle for a Sore Throat. —Four a pint, of boiling water 
s on a handful of sage, tie up about half a teaspoonful of 
£ Cayenne pepper in a piece of muslin, and put it in when 

< cold, strain it off, add a dessertspoonful of honey, a wine* 
s glassful of port-wine, and as much vinegar as will make it 
$ sufficiently sour, without injuring tho palate; gargle three 
s times a day, or more frequently, if need be. 

^ To Cure Burnt. —Scraped potatoes applied to a burn will 
$ relieve tho pain, and prevent scars, in moderate injuries, 
s so«ncr than almost any other remedy. The raw potato H 
s peeled, and then scraped on to a bit of rag, tho potato- 
scrapings boing placed next the injured part, and, as soon 

< as they lose their moisture, changed for fresh scrapings. 

^ To Cure a Common Cold. —Boil a handful of bran in little 
!; more than a quart of water for twenty minntes. strain, and 
s sweeten with either sugar, molasses, or honey. To bo taken 
s warm on going to bed. This ia simple and very efficacious. 
^ In severe colds, a little syrup of squills may bo added. 
n For a Wasp-Sting. — Sal volatile or hartshorn, if applied 
^ immediately, is tho best specific for the sting of a wasp. 


^ FANCY ARTICLES FOR FAIRS, 

s Wafer Baskets. —These are pretty, and not difficult to 
^ make. Form the basket in colored cardboard, by cutting 
s a shape which will stand well. Let it be three inches and 
<; a half across at tho bottom, four and a half at tho top, and 
>’ three inches and a quarter high. Shape the top into six- 
s teen Vandykes, one inch deep, and cut an open-work pat- 
s torn in triaugloa, or any other form, round it, with a 
^ straight strip for a handle, and a well-fitted round for tho 
s bottom. This or any other pretty form of basket will do. 
< For ornamenting it with the wafers, have for each oraa- 
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mcnt three wafers: ono whole; a second cut into one half ^ 
and two quarters; tho third info four quarters. M et tho s 
cut edge of the half wafer, and set it upright on tho wliolo s 
wafer; in the same manner flx two of the quarters at right $ 
angles with this, and then flx in tho remaining four qxar- s 
tors, one in each division. Ornament the basket and handle ^ 
with these according to fancy. Tho contrast of color in the $ 
basket and wafers, tho size of the basket, and tho size of s 
the waters used, may bo varied at pleasure. The handle v 
tshould bo fastened on with a bow of satin ribbon, of tho $ 
same color as tho wafers. Pretty mixtures are: scarlet on j> 
black, white on blue or any other bright color, dark green % 
on pale-green, or purple on orange culor. The baskets will $ 
hold sweetmeats, and afterward (as presents) will be valued v 
for the sake of the little manufacturers. ^ 

Note-Casks. —The shape to cut for the note-case may be ij 
four indies and three-quarters wide, by ono foot long. This $ 
folded up into four, is for tho outside of tho note-vase and s 
two pockets. Cut two pieces of tho material four inches a 
and three-quarters wide, and four inches and a half deep, \ 
to form inner pockets with flaps (which should bo a little 5 
shaped at the corners) to fold over in the center inside and ^ 
shut up two of tho pockets. The note-case may be of silk ' 
or cashmere, nicely embroidered or braided. For braiding ^ 
a thing liko this, it is best to trace tho pattern ou tissue ^ 
paper, tack that on to tho silk or cashmoro, and tear it ' 
away when tho work is done. The edge must bo finished i 
with a curd agreeing in color. \ 

Imitation Mosaic Brooches.— Procure a brooch intended £ 
to hold a miniature. Trace the shapo on a pieco of very s 
coarse, open, book muslin. Find a Berlin pattern of flowers, ^ 
or any other pleasing subject which will suit this in form $ 
and number of stitches, and work it with flue decca silk. 5 
It must be put in the miniature frame wlieu done, and the ^ 
effect will bo found to bo very good. $ 


Paint to Stand the Weather. —Take charcoal powdered, 
» sullicient quantity of litharge as a drier, to be well 
mixed with liuseod oil, and when used to be thinned with 
well boiled linseed oil. This forms a good black paiut; by 
adding yellow ochre an excellent green is produced, which 
is preferable to the bright green used by painters for gar¬ 
den work, and it docs not fade with the sun. This com¬ 
position was first used on sorno spouts, which, on being 
examined fourteen years afterward, were found to bo as 
perfect as when flint put up. 

To Prevent Jtust. —Melt together three parts of lard, and 
one part of resiu. A very thin coating will preserve iron¬ 
work, such as stoves and grates, from rusting during sum¬ 
mer, even in damp situations. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

How to Remove Mildew from Linen. —First of nil take 
some soap (any common sort will do\ and rub it well into 
the linen, then scrape some chalk very fine, and rub that 
in also; lay the linen on tho grass, and us it dries wet it 
again: twico or thrice doing will remove tho mildew stains. 
Another way is to mix soft soap with powdered starch, 
with half tha quantity of salt, and the juico of a lemon. 
Lay this mixture on with a brush, and let tho linen lay out 
on the grass for a few frosty nights, and the stains will dis¬ 
appear. All linen will turn yellow if kept long unused, 
h>cked'up in a linen press, oxcluded from air and light; bo 
the best way that we have found of restoring it to its color, 
is to expose it to tho open air in nice dry weather. Expo¬ 
sure to the light and continual airings will be fox ml tho 
best way of preserving its whiteness. 

Curacoa (equal to foreign).—Tho peels of threo dozen 
Seville oranges, three pounds of white sugar candy, ono 
onneo and a half of cinnamon, four bottles of white brandy; 
to be put into a stone bottle and well shaken occasionally. 
To be bottled in a month, having been first strained through 
a very fine cloth, when it may be drank immediately. 

A Pomatum to Make the Hair Grow. —Tako hen’s fat and 
oil of hempseed, of each ,a quarter of a pound, molt them 
together in an earthen pipkin, and stir the mixturo with a 
wooden spatula until It is cold, llnb in the pomatum every 
day for eight days. 

Pine Ink —Two drachms oxalic acid, two drachms Prus¬ 
sian blue, to bo mixed in half a pint of water, make as 
good a blue ink as we have seen, and Is very simple. 

Toe,ih-Powder. —One ounco of bole armoniac, one ounce 
of orris root well pounded, half ounco of magnesia; well 
pounded and mixed. 


FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. 

Crambo. —Tills game is played as follows:—Each player 
has to write a noun on a small piece of paper, and a ques¬ 
tion on a larger one. AH are then thrown together and 
shuffled, and, a question and noun being drawn out, a reply 
must bo given in poetry, in which the noun is introduced. 
The following may suffico for examples: 

Q.—Are you fond of poetry? 

Noun.—Fire. 

“Had I the soul of him who once, 

In olden time. ‘Father of History’ was named, 

I’d prove my love, not by mero affirmation, 

But by glowing thoughts, and words of fire, 

Writ clown on the spotless page— 

And thus convey my feelings to posterity.” 

Q.—Define tho term Imagination. 

Noun.—Bridge. 

“’Tis like a castle built on high, 

A thing without foundation; 

A bridge by which we reach the sky— 

Is this Imagination?” 

The shorter the reply is, the better. It may be an ori¬ 
ginal impromptu, or a quotation. Those who are clover 
and quick-witted can make this game a very amusing and 
lively one, by introducing into tho nnswers sly allusions to 
various parties in tho room, as tho papers are collected and 
read aloud by ono person, #o that no cno is presumed to 
know by whom they wero severally written. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fio. i.— Dinner Dress or very thin White Muslin.— 
Tho skirt Is mado with oue ruffle, a row of insertion and 
tucks. Tho sleeves correspond. Around the waist is a 
sasli of mauve silk, piuked at tho edges. Bow and ends of 
mauvo silk at the back of the head. 

Fio. n^—niusK Drcs3 of Maize-colored Foulard, trim¬ 
med with a band of narrow chcrry-colorcd velvet ribbon. 
The Spanish jacket is made to correspond with tho skirt. 

Fio. m.— The Saratoga. —A dre-^s and eneque of clear 
white muslin worn over lilac silk. It is trimmed with 
insertions and puffings of muslin, through which lilac rib¬ 
bon is run. Small straw hat, trimmed with whito and lilac 
plumes. 

Fio. iv. — The Barite. —A dress of white muslin, made 
with two skirts. The upper skirt Is open part way up at 
each breadth, and is turned back on each side and con¬ 
fined by bows of black lace. A long, narrow black lace 
scarf is put on the back in tho stylo of a bertho, crosses in 
front, passes under the arms, and is tied loosely behind. 
Straw hat, trimmed with ft black plume and black lace. 

Fio. v ,—the Amazon.—A dress of fawn-colored alpaca, 
braided around the bottom of tho skirt. The body is made 
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plain and high, with a skirt at tho back cnt in the shape 
of a loaf. This ekirt is ornamented with braid, and the 
braiding is carried around in the shape of a belt to the 
front. 

Fios. n. and vii.—Front and Back view or new style 
of Swiss Bodies.—T hese bodies can bo made of silk of any 
color, edged with white or black lacc, as may be preferred, 
or they can be made of black velvet. As will bo seen in 
the engraving, they are worn over thin' white muslin 
bodies. 

Fio. viii.—S ummer Mantilla op Write Muslin, trim¬ 
med with black velvet ribbon put on in the shape of bows, 
and with a ruffle edged with narrow Mack velvet. This 
mantilla would be beautiful mndo of any material match¬ 
ing a dress, with tho bottom of the dress trimmed to cor¬ 
respond; or made in black silk, with the bows of leather- 
colored ribbon. 

Fio. ix.—Senobita Jacket or White Cashmere, trimmed 
with black lace. 

General Remarks. —The varieties of new materials for 
summer wear ure innumerable. Alpacas, summer poplins, 
and summer silks, aro among tho most popular of tho 
spring goods; but for a little Inter in tho season are mix¬ 
tures of wool and silk, thinner than the articles just named, 
but more durable than bareges, and less liable to crumple 
than tissues. These goods are usually of some of the shades 
of brown, fawn, gray, or lilac, though some are in small 
black and whito plaids. Grenadines are nearly all black, 
with small detached figures of only one color, as brown, 
violet, blue, green, orange, or crimson. Tho organdies are 
nearly all of white grounds with bunches of roses, carna¬ 
tions, or groups of blackberries and leaves. These organ¬ 
dies are exquisite, but come at the high price of ona dollar 
per yard. There are other organdies in dress patterns, at 
eighteen dollars tho dress, which aro lovely. The ground 
is whito, with a fine hair-colored figure running through 
it; but around the bottom is a band of white about an 
eighth of a yard in width, covered with rose-buds. 

We mentioned in a former number that plain cambrics 
come with patterns printed round tho bottom and up tho 
frout of the skirts, such os a buff cambric with a black 
Mnltcso lace pattern; another buff cambric with a bold 
braided design in black printed upon it, etc., etc. Tho 
effect of these printed imitations is so excellent, that at a 
short distance it is impossible to believe that the laco was 
not genuine Maltese, and that the design was not in reality 
braided upon tho material. 

The Skirts op Dresses aro still mado very long behind, 
and are much gored, to throw tho fullness nicely to tho 
bottom. They are now arranged behind in large gathers, 
and plaited in small plaits from the gathers to the front* 
Bodices are being made with three points behind and two 
in front; the small tail behind is still also worn, but tho 
round waists are never seen unless a sash is worn tied be¬ 
hind, and then this inode of bodice is admissible, f leeves 
arc mado to fit rather elosedy to tho arm, tho long, very 
open sleeves being now seldom scon. Epaulets nro very 
generally worn at the top. with a turned-back cuff at tho 
bottom to correspond. Unless the figure is tall and slight, 
wo think the epaulets give too much width to the figure, 
therefore Ftout persons should on no account wear them. 

B\sqriNE3 are coining in fashion again, though as yet 
they are so small as hardly to deservo the name. 

Camlets, Alpacas, and Foulards of one color, a* Avell as 
figured foulard*, are at present tho favorite materials for 
liu rning dresses, They are usually made high and cicely 
fitting to the figure, with two points in front, ami with a 
email swallow-tail ha-qno at tho hack. The sleeve* are 
cut either open and very narrow rosnd the hnttt m. ‘••mall 
loll buttons being carried up the seam as far a* the elbow, 
or they are chwcd nt the wrist with a pointed cuff, which 


< is at least a quarter of a yard deep. These gauntleted 
^ closed cuffs are very popular for morning wear, being found 
s to be infinitely more convenient and comfortable than tho 
i; wide hanging sleeves, with the pagoda-ehaped white under- 
a sleeve, which so speedily lost its freshness, consequently 
s its beauty. Over these deep-pointed closed cuffs white linen 

cuffs of the same shape ure worn. No decision apparently 
a has been arrived nt on the subject of the morning white 
s linen colltr. In London the small standing collar, with 
£ the narrow-colored silk cravat, the pointed cavalier collar, 
jj and the small rounded one, are all fashionable. In Paris 
$ there is at the present moment a great tendency toward 
s the introduction of large linen collars. To the fairest and 
s best of complexions this large expanse of white linen proves 
J; very trying. 

a Muslin Cravats are still worn round the throat; they 
s aro made narrower than formerly, and are embroidered 
^ at both ends. Some have a narrow Valenciennes edging 
^ around them; they are tied exnctly ns a gentleman’s ersv- 
s vat, with the ends standing out in a line with the bow, and 
> not hanging down as formerly. 

;i Tim charge in the shape of Crinoline is daily more np- 
s pareut In Paris, but in London there is no difference ns yet 
^ visible. In the former city, crinolines ami steel petticoat.* 
s of all descriptions are mado flat and clinging from tho 
\ waist to the knee, aud from the knee downward they ex- 
^ pand until they attain round the bottom larger ami AAider 
^ dimensions than formerly. For out-door wear these erino- 
s lines are made to reach only to tho top of the boots at the 
s back, as dresses still continue to be drawn up; but fur 
s evening and in-door wear they are mndo ranch longer at 
$ the back, and are cut witli a train or fan-like expansion, 
s os dresses with trains fall more gracefully over pettiv.\<its 
s which are cut in some measure, although In a lesser do- 
£ gree, in the same shape. 

^ Mantillas are of various shapes. The round, foil ones 

< aro probably the most in favor. The pelerine, of a shawl 
5; shape behind, with long, square ends in front and trimmed 
\ with ruffles of silk, is alse very much worn. 

^ Bonnets are still made high, though not wi*di so ^harp 
. a point in front as formerly. The trimming continues to 

< be very much on tho top, but with persons of good ta^ta 
^ this is never exaggerated. 


^ CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

;» Little Girt.’? fancy Knickf.f. ivjc&fcf.— Muslin I* tho lost 
' material for this pretty novelty for children. At the .-Me 
a and around the bottom should be strong insertions, with 
s holes arranged expressly for the running in and out of tho 
s colored ribbon. These knickerbockers are mad a falter than 
a ordinary drawers, and have an insertion on each tide, r.ml 
s nt the bottom of tho legs. Through this insertion a ribbon 
s is run, arranged in hanging bows at the tide, and useful nt 
!> the bottom for confining the knickerb.K-kers just KIoav 
s the knee, where it is tied i:i a l>o\v. The drawers at tho 
s top are arranged in tho ordinary Manner. 
a General Remark.'.—L ittle girls’ dresses are modeled so 
^ much after their mother**, that, except in the pr<|p>r- 
s tionatc length of the skirt, one can sec but little difference. 
^ Loose sacqucs and little round mantillas are the most popn- 
a lar for out-of-door wear, and huts, invariably, instead of 
s bonnets. 

a Small-figured foulard*, narrow plaid silk*. alna*a?. pop. 
> lit?*. Marseille*, and of white gr >unds. with 

'<] small, dainty figures iu them, are all very much worn. 
'• tV hi to Marseille*, braided ill Marie, Avith a deep, round 
s' cape to correspond, make* a charming nut-ofsbur costume, 
il We gave .«o many pattern* fir children’s dre-.-e*. lu-t 
c month, and fu much information generally, that tin.re is 
s little newer uow to give. 
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2 . 

Dead upon the field of battle. 

Husbands* sod* end brothers lie ; 
Friend* are waking—wives and mothers, 
Lookin'? for them—bye and bye, 

Far away from home forever. 

Many a noble boy lies slain ; 

Look not for thy child, fond rnotVr*— 
Tbon sbalt see bim not again. 


ft. 

Yes, I would the war were ended, 
And the crnel struggle o’er ; 

Cat ear flag roust be defended, 

And our councrv as before. 

Peace Indeed, is Heaven’s blessing, 
Though its joys aro easy lost. 
Still we’il battle for our nation, 
Whatsoe’er it yet may coat 
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Vol. XLIV. PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 18G3. No. 1. 

IN TnE TWILIGHT. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

The sun bad gone down, and, for half an $ feeling right and left, hesitating, uncertain as 


hour, the light had been failing. You could 
no longer distinguish between objects on the 
distant mountain side, for shadow had mingled 
with shadow, until a thick veil covered all. 

Few can sit in the twilight without an intru¬ 
sion of sadness. It steals into the heart as the 
light recedes; and as the veil that falls on na¬ 
ture grows darker and darker, the soul seems 
to be losing itself amid strange obscurities. Its 
vision is bolder. It cannot see as it once saw; 

r 

nor confide as it once confided. A weight lies 
upon the heart. There is a sense of weakness, 
of loneliness—tears brim the eyelids and wet 
the lashes. 

It is thus with many. It was so with a friend 
upon whom I called last evening. . She was sit¬ 
ting alone in the dim twilight, and I saw a tear 
hastily brushed aside, as I gave her my hand, 
and took a place beside her, near a large, open 
window, that looked away over a broad land¬ 
scape to a range of distant hills. 

“Alone?” I said. 

“Yes.” There was a tender sadness in her 
voice. 

“How calm and still! Like a tired child, 
nature seems going to rest.” 

“It is very still and very cnlro7” Bhe an¬ 
swered. Then, after a moment, she added, 
“And very obscure. The gray shadows gather 
about everything—without and within. The 
light has gone out; and I feel the coming dark¬ 
ness—feel it on my soul. The sun has indeed 
gone down.” 

“The sun of God’s love never sets. It is 
always in the sky,” I made answer. 

“I look up—I search through the firmament. 

* But it is not there. I see only a leaden canopy,” 
said my friend. “Oh, this lifet «This life!” she 
added. “ How the shadows He upon everything! 
We grope along blindly, as a man without eyes, 

Vol. XLIV.— 2 


s to where the next step will find us. I am in 
s despair, sometimes. You say the sun never 
$ sets. Where is it? I cannot see its face!” 
s “As the earth turns from the sun, so we, in 
$ our changing state, turn also. The sun is there, 
^ and holds its place forever fixed in the mid 
n heavens. The twilight and the darkness are 
$ our own.” 

^ She sighed heavily, and sat silent, 
s “He leads us by a way that we know not,” 
$ I said, trying to lift her up into faith and trust. 
\ “Though our way in life be amid dangers and 
ij through wildernesses, His right hand shall lead 
i* us. So He has promised. The day and the 
ji night are alike unto Him. Though we may bo 
5 blind, He sees. Thof gh the path be hidden 

.^from*our eyes, it is plain to Him; and if we 
? pass onward, trusting in Him, our feet shall 
\ not stumble. When wo turn away from the 
sun, He gives us the moon, by which to walk; 

< and when the moon goes down, the stars are 
j left. He spangles the sky with them, that we 
'i may still have knowledge of His existence, and 
\ thence faith in His love.” 

< Even as I talked a«tar came out. 

s' “How beautiful!” said my friend, lifting her 
> finger, and pointing to the speck of light, so 
\ pure and clear, shining through the veil of 
n evening. 

s “Beautiful!” I only responded. The stars 
\ were coming, and I knew their power. 

$ “And there is another. How tranquilly it 
jshines!” 

$ “And fixed forever in its placo, like truth,” 
i I answered. “It is always there. When the 
s sun floods our atmosphere with light, or clouds 
$ hang over us, or the veil of twilight obscures, 
$ we do not see the stars. But the heavens are 
j! ordained of God, and the stars have their places; 
$ stars in the natural firmament, and also those 

23 
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DEATH.—SNOW. 


brighter stars in the spiritual firmament to £ is born. My mind is clearer and calmer; and 
which they correspond. Nature, seen aright, \ I find myself repeating words of Scripture like 
is always a revelation of God to the soul; for, $ these: ‘He telleth the number of the stars; 
made by His divine hand, must it not in all $ He calleth all by their names.* ‘He giveth the 
things bear His image? The stars shine out $ stars for a light by night.* ‘They shall shine 
for us when we have turned away from the l &b the stars forever and ever.* * 1 am the bright 
sunlight; and they establish our wavering faith ^ and morning star.’ ‘There shall come a star 
well-nigh lost in the sombre twilight. They $ out of Jacob.* ‘Ye have seen his star in the 
are as knowledge of truths in the mind, when \ East.’ And then thought grows busy. I see 
love has grown cold, and faith departed, and \ that God ordains the stars as well as the sun. 
we grope under the shadows of self-tormenting i; That He is present with us in the night season 
doubt; stumbling amid the broken idols estab- <; as surely as in the day time; and so peace falls 
lished by self-love, but, in God's Providence, J on my troubled spirit, and confidence succeeds 
cast down and shattered. The stars are our ^ to doubt. Oh, blessed stars! Ye come to our 
consolers and our teachers.” \ weak hearts in the obscuring twilight, and lift 

“Another—another—and still another.” Even * again heavenward our drooping souls.” 
while my friend listened, she was searching the i Yes, blessed stars! They give light to our 
firmament with her eyes, and star after star \ feet when the sun has gone down. The^ are 
greeted her. \ our comforters in the deepening twilight ;"*our 

“Yes, there is a wonderful power in the j; teachers when the day has departed. If love 
stars,” she said. “Wonderful! I have felt it 5 is cold, and faith weak, knowledges of truths, 
many times. The twilight comes to me, always, $ stored up in our mind, like stars in the sky, 
in sadness. I am tearful and desponding. It ^ shall show us the way in our night seasons; 
seems as if a veil had dropped down between $ shall image to us the sun and the moon, and 
me and God. As if He had departed from me. Si guide us safely until day comes forth again in 
As if I had been given over to doubt and de- v beauty and brightness, 
spair. But, when the stars appear, a new life * 


DEATH. 

BY OLARA MORHTON. 


Oh I wondrous Sphinx! within thy marble breast ^ 
What undreamed secrets lie coucealed! I; 

Hast thou no pity for my wild unrest— t; 

My maddening longing for the unrevealed? s 

As soon might I expect the stones to melt j 

Beneath the vernal April's frequent,rain— l 

As soon might I expect Thou wouldst relent, > 

And give unto my arms my dead again I s 

“Blind on the rocks" I stand, and stretch my hands, j! 
Wearied and faint unto my God I cry: £ 


Oh! show to me these mysteries of Death, 

Even if them to loam I too must die! 

The days pass on—He does not heed my prayer, 

IIo still has work on earth for me to do: 

Oh! wondrous Sphinx! my lips shall one day wear 
Thy smile of peace when all my work is through! 

Then shall my soul escape these bonds of clay. 
Soaring through space to solve thy secrets old! 
Then shall my dead be given back to me! 

Then^hall the wisdom of my God unfold! 


SNOW. 

BY MAUD MULLER. 

Ou 1 dainty, delicate dropping snow, ^ Oh ! dainty, delicate dropping sne .r. 

That’s drifting the brown earth over, ^ The brown earth to purity turning, 

Fall lightly upon those turfless mounds, l Come, speak of that meeting beyond the flood, 

Which the brave of our nation cover! 5; . 'Twill stifle this passionate yearning 

Wrap them about with a misty veil, ^ That comes when we think of those sleepers pale, 

Spotless and pure os those sleepers pale, $ So white and still 'neath your misty veil— 

Whose breath went out on the Southom gale— $ And know no Northern nor Southern gale 

Till the Spring-time comes with the clover. $ May whisper of their returning. 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 

A STORY OF NBW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,*’ “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

“MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 


i.— mother and child. ' J, owner and occupant of the aforesaid brow* 

In the little town of Ryefield, in the hill- j farm-house. He had grown popular in his 
country of Connecticut, stood, and stands, a ^ vocation, and it was so poorly remunerative 
great, square, wood-colored farm-house. At i that no one cared to take it away from him. 
the west of it rise the hills, looking green and \ Among the present inmates of his dwelling 
near at hand, with the woods nodding upon < were two for whom it seemed a strangely un- 
their summits, and blue, and soft, and hazy in ^ suitable home—a mother and her child. The 
th^ystauce. Over them the mists of morning s mother, Mrs. Payson, was quite young, of a 
rise goldenly, and the sunset lights linger and j roost refined and lady-like aspect. She had 
burn. A little to the eastward rolls the Quine- \ been for many monthf gradually dying of con- 
baug, a stream with blue, placid waters, and s sumption. The child was a little, shy, delicate 
banks clothed with verdure. Nature has poured 5 creature, only four years old. Mrs. Griggs had 
out her bounteous largesse of beauty to bless J known the young mother in the days when she 
and adorn the spot, but art, or rather the want s had been the light of a happy home; and she 
of art, has pertinaciously defied her. \ could not bear to abandon her to the ministra- 

The house itself could scarcely be dingier, <j tions of old Polly, the customary nurse of the 
more desolate, or more forlorn. Old hats and $ establishment. She had given her a room for 
fragments of coats have been thrust in here S herself and her child, where they could be free 
and there to supply the place of panes of glass J from intrusion; and every day she passed all 
in the upper windows. The door-step is jagged $ the time she could spare from her other duties 
and broken. The gate, long bereft of fastening, ^ at the consumptive’s bedside. She had been 
creaks on its rusty hinges. Everything wears a < sitting there on the sultry June afternoon of 
neglected aspect. Not a single flower is planted $ Which I write, while Mrs. Payson had lain in a 
in the wide yard; not a tree shelters the abode •; steep so quiet you might almost have mistaken 
from the sun; no vines clamber over the door. «! it for death. The little girl, meantime, had 
The whole place seems quite in harmony with i< gone out into the sunshine, which rested with 
the only human beings visible about it, at the > such a bright, boding stillness over the parched 
time our story opens—a hunch-backed old < fields. 

woman, and a lame old man, sitting on the i| At length the sick woman started up with a 
front door-step, and basking themselves in the \ sudden waking. A beautiful smile broke over 
sun like torpid snakes. { her white face, and she cried eagerly, 

A fashion still prevails, in most of the country \ “ Did you hear anything ?” 

towns of Connecticut, of “selliug the town’s ^ Mrs. Griggs shook her head, and she went on: 
poor,” as it is called. A town meeting is held, < “Oh! didn’t you? I thought you must. I 
and those, generally some five or six in number, i| have been talking with Owen—my husband, 
desirous of eking out their slender incomes by \ He says the land where he has gone is lonely 
assuming this responsibility, take, each one, a < without me—the silent land—the far away land, 
piece of chalk, and mark down their terms for 4 I must leave little Martha, but God will take 
boarding that year’s paupers, “more or less.” s care of her. Will you call her in?” 

To the lowest bidder the poor, with no voice in * The child came, flushed and tired with her 
the matter, are turned over like so many bags J solitary play, and Mrs. Griggs sat her up on 
of wool. For the credit of New England, let s the side of her mother’s bed. That young 
me add that they usually receive very tolerable 5 mother looked at her fondly, smoothed back 
treatment. \ her dusky hair, kissed her dark eyes, and her 

By means of this arrangement, the paupers $ full, childish lips. Then she drew from her 
of Ryefield had been for several successive $ own neck a slender, golden chain, to which was 
years under the charge of Solomon Griggs, i attached a locket containing a miniature. 
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“ That is Owen/’ Bhe Btid, looking lingeringly > h. — mbs. deacon pettibone. 

on the pictured face—“little Martha’B father, $ In a house scarcely three-quarters of a mile 
Mrs. Griggs. You will let her keep it, won’t s away over the fields, Mrs. Deacon Pettibone 
you? I want her to wear it always. I could j! sat, with her foot on the rocker of a cradle, in 
never part with it before—not even when I was \ which lay a two months’ baby. There was. 
suffering for bread. But I Bhall not need it $ something incongruous between the woman 
any longer—I am going to Owen now.” > and her occupation. Mrs. Pettibone did not 

Mrs. Griggs thought she had been dreaming, {look in the least maternal. She rejoiced in an 
or that her fanoy had grown morbid, lying so s extraordinary angularity of figure. She bad 
much alone, and thinking of death; but she $ little, cold-looking gray eyes, with a steely 
feared no immediate danger, for Mrs. Payson $ glitter to them; high cheek bones, peaked nose, 
had seemed, for several days, to suffer less than ^ and very sharp chin and elbows. Her tall, 
usual. So she waited until the mother had $ gaunt figure was arrayed in a dark dress, long 
clasped the chain round her child’s neck, and $ m the waist, and narrow in the skirt; and she 
drawn the little one to her bosom, as she always s sat there, stiff and straight, in the midst of her 
slept, and then went out of the room. $ barren-looking room, as if, with the very spirit 

The little girl sank into a peaceful slumber, ^ of a hero, she might be broken, but never bent, 
and the mother lay there watching her, and s She was a thrifty woman, and it irked her 
praying to heaven for her a mother’s last, $ to hear the feet of her handmaiden moving to 
yearning, passionate prayers. J: and fro in the kitchen beyond. Her baby waB 

Two hours afterward Mrs. Griggs came back. *; two months old now, and she sb strong as ever. 
As she opened the door the child awoke; but $ What was the use of her sitting idle, and letting 
the mother, meanwhile, had gone to sleep, and > that girl, careless hussy, waste her substance? 
she would awake again only with the waking $ She was able to do her own work, and why 
which is eternal. With the night shadows $ shouldn’t she? But then there must be some 
closing round the earth, she had closed her one to stay with Tommy. For a moment she 

eyes, stretched out her groping hands toward ;* ran over expedients in her mind. Why not get 

the Infinite, and trembled to her husband’s side '< an orphan from the poor-house? She could 
in the land where night never comes. \ take her of the select-men, and then she coitld 

Then the storm broke—a wild, drenching :■ hnve her, for years to come, at no heavier cost 
rain; weeping, as if to pour out over the world > than her clothes and her keep. There was one 
all heaven’s sorrow for earth’s passion and de- \ child there she would like to take. Only yes- 
spair. The winds shrieked, the trees writhed 5 terday she had heard it said what an interest- 
and moaned; but that little, patient ohild, onTy > ing child Martha Payson was. The girl was 
four years old, sat pale and still beside the only ij eight years old now, “old enough to be set to 
thing she loved on earth, and made no outory > work and kept at it;” and there were reasons 
of lamentation. ' : s . why it would be sweet to Mrs. Pettibone’s heart 

That was her first sorrow. She had been too $ to be her task-mistress, 
young to realize it when her father died, her $ There had been a time when Mrs. Deacon 
mother’s was all the love she had ever known, j Pottibone had had her youthful day of hopes 
and in that love, poor, poverty-stricken little $ and dreams—blessed dreams as ever gladdened 
creature as she was, she had been happy, ' any other dreamer’s brain—and it had been the 
hitherto. What was left now to brighten her J voice of Owen Payson which filled all the cbam- 
lot, when the sole laipp of love that lit her \ bers of her heart. Under the influence of that 
life had gone out forever? So early she bent ^ old spell, whose ghost was haunting her now, 
meekly to the yoke of sorrow. s Nancy Osgood—the daughter of a well-to-do 

Mrs. Griggs had too many children of her S farmer—had been a very different person from 

own to take the little orphan to her heart; and $ the Mrs. Pettibone of to-day. 
too many cares to bestow much time upon her. ^ Owen Payson was an artist—a profession 
She gave her a bed to herself in the room \ more rarely practiced, and by far less remu- 
where the pauper children slept, and a kind;* nerative in those days than it is now. He had 
word now and then. For the rest, the child $ brought to his vocation a heart of flame, the 
stood alone. ^ mind of a visionary, the soul of an enthusiast. 

And so four years passed away, until Martha $ He was graceful and handsome; full of noble, 
Payson was eight years old. Then, by hands > generous impulses, and poetic faith and fervor, 
not very kindly or gentle, the next leaf in her j! He came to Ryefield, and boarded one sum- 
book of deBtiny was turned for her. mer in Squire Osgood’s family. The household 
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consisted of the squire himself, hearty, good- 
humored, liking his mug of eider, his pipe, and 
his nap after dinner; Mrs. Osgood, a meek, pa¬ 
tient woman, with watery eyes, and one of those 
faces which seem perpetually asking pardon for 
• the space they fill in life—a sort of upper servant, 
drudging from morning till night; Miss Nancy, 
herself; and Matty Allen, the little bound girl, 
who milked the cows, ran of errands, washed 
the dishes, and bore patiently with all Miss 
Nancy's fits of ill-humor. The latter became 
less frequent after the young lady fell in love. 
Even to her, ungentle subject as she seemed, 
love came, as it always does, like an angel of 
peace, soothing and softening her nature. 

Mr. Payson was a true gentleman, and the 
very essence of gentlemanliness is courtesy and 
honor toward women. When Mi6s Nancy con¬ 
stituted herself the companion of his rambles, 
he was too polite not to be attentive. At her 
request he even began to give her drawing les¬ 
sons, but her attempts so closely resembled the 
famous picture of Daniel and the lions, where 
Daniel was to be distinguished from the lions 
by his having a blue cotton umbrella, that he 
threw up his office in despair. 

Miss Nancy'8 perceptions were not among 
her sharp points. It never occurred to her 
that there could be any other attraction than 
herself to keep Owen Payson so long at the 
farm; and she was too self-satisfied to notice 
that he always chose to sketch the cows when 
the little bound girl was milking them. 

She was a sweet, little creature, that Matty 
Allen, bound girl though she was. She had 
never had any one to love her since she was 
old enough to remember. Perhaps Mrs. Osgood 
would have been glad to, but she had no time 
to think of anything but the wearing toil that 
had long ago crushed all the brightness and 
buoyancy out of her life. The girl’s own heart 
was full of love for every familiar thing. She 
loved even the great, square, substantial red¬ 
brick bouse which she called her home, with 
its yard in front squarely set out with peonies, 
and poppies, and hollyhocks, with her own little 
patch of violets and mignonnette in an out-of- 
the-way corner. She loved the old squire, and 
he must have known it, for it was her hands 
which brought him his* bowl of cool milk, when 
he came in hot and tired from the dusty hay- 
field, or found his calf-skin “pumps” for him 
in the evening. She had room in her heart too 
for Mrs. Osgood, and even Miss Nancy, whose 
queer ways she never thought of resenting. 

But her heart had loves higher still. She 
had never read much of heaven, but her spirit 


trembled to its Great Peace when she looked 
up to the dear blue sky of the summer, or the 
solemn glory of the patient stars, and a voieo 
in her soul murmured, “Our Father.” Akin 
to this untaught worship was her love for the 
beautiful. Not a passionate yearning, like Owen 
Payson’s, but an outgushing, healthful love, 
linking her to tree, and flower, and fountain, 
and making part of her daily life. She was 
fresh and pure, not very gifted, but a bonny, 
pleasant maiden, singing from morning till 
night over her uncongenial tasks. 

She, too, as most women would, admired 
Owen Payson, though she had never thought 
of loving him. It was a surprise, utter, yet 
welcome, when he came to her one day as she 
was spinning, and told her how full his heart 
had become of her imago; and that he would 
fain win her for his wife. She did not speak 
at ofice; but he knew his answer when the blue 
eyes looked shyly downward, the young cheek 
crimsoned with blushes, and the thread and the 
distaff dropped from the little bronze fingers he 
clasped in his own. 

Miss Nancy Osgood had read but one novel 
in her life, and in its pages a poor man loved 
the Lady Barbara, and the Lady Barbara being 
proud and cold, he dared not tell his love, and 
so grew pale and died of a broken heart, as 
lovers use in story books; though in actual life, 
“men have died and worms have eaten them, 
but not for love.” Fully believing that her 
own passion was returned, her fancy had for 
Some time pictured Owen Payson in the pitiful 
state of Lady Barbara’s lover—keeping silence 
because she was the Bquire’s daughter, and he 
dared not ask her hand. Standing one morning 
before the six-by-nino inch looking-glass in her 
maiden chamber, mercilessly twisting her hair 
into cork-screw ringlets, she was benevolently 
contriving a plan to relieve him from his 
dilemma. 

Her mother’s slow, toilsome step climbing the 
stair rudely snapped the thread of her musings. 
Throwing open the door, Mrs. Osgood, puffing 
and panting from her unusual haste, exclaimed 
with pitiless abruptness, 

“Well, now, Nancy, ef this don’t beat allf 
Matty hain’t been seen this mornin’, and she 
ain’t in her room, and Mr. Payson ain’t no¬ 
where round nuther.” 

Down fell Miss Nancy’s castle-in-the-air, and 
great was the fall of it. A sudden certainty 
of evil struck sword-sharp, sword-lj 
heart. She sprang down stairs}- 
kitchen, and up to the chamber over 1 
shed, which was the bound girl’s own. 
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There was a great deal of character in this $ young bride to her death, and then be trans¬ 
little room, with the snow white pine furniture, $ mitted, like real estate, to her heirs and assigns, 
the little saucer of violets and mignonnette on * As months passed on, how her thoughts and 
the stand, and the frame of oak leaves round $ her fancies pursued that bride's after life—how 
the bit of broken looking-glass. $ it tortured her to know how happy were those 

Miss Nancy stalked rudely in and opened the $ first months of wifehood! Matty Payson’s na- 
drawers. The girl had taken out the simple $ ture was indeed very unlike her husband's. He 
white frock which was her sole finery, and there $ dwelt in a land of shadows, haunted by visions 
lay the cast-off garments of her servitude. At ^ of unreal beauty. In his very smile was some- 
sight of them Miss Nancy started back with a \ thing pensive and far away. Therefore he 
sudden cry, as if she had looked upon grave $ needed her. Her fresh, sunny nature gave him 
clothes. She shut the drawer, as if to shut «; strength. Her interest in every practical and 
away some vision of terror, and then she saw, $ tangible duty imparted to him a more whole- 
lying upon the floor, a tiny note, which had i; some view of life. It was the very joy of her 
fluttered downward unperceived, and been left j! heart to please him. All that she understood 
behind in the little maiden’s hurry. Miss Nancy ij of him she loved to idolatry, and of what she 
pounced upon it eagerly. It was from Owen < did not understand she was, like most women 
Payson, and in it he called the poor bound girl j! wedded to men of genius, intensely proud, 
his “beautiful darling.” $ A year passed on and her baby slept on her 

“Heigho!” cried Miss Nancy, spitefully, ^ bosom. How bitter Miss Nancy’s heart grew 
“and so our milk-maid was beautiful, was $ when she heard of this new joy—this little 
dhe?” \ Martha! 

The significance of this fact had never before jj So much of bliss, and then came the dark 
dawned on her comprehension; but, now that ij days. Owen Payson died before his child could 
she had made the discovery, this fatal beauty i* lisp his name. He wrought his life out into 
was a sin she would never forgive. She crushed $ one great work, and then was translated to the 
the note in her fingers, and, stalking to the $ land of the angels. « * 

* stand, picked up another piece of paper, on s He had always been poor; and he had no in- 
whioh was traced the bound girl’s simple prayer ^ fluential friends to whom his wife could look 
for forgiveness: $ for aid in her struggle with the world. The 

“Dear Mr. Osgood, and Mrs. Osgood, and ^ painting, on which he had poured out the con- 

Miss Nancy, please to forgive me. I have $ centrated affluence of a lifetime, was sold at 

gone away to be married to Mr. Payson. He $ auction for a hundred dollars. Bravely for 

loved me, and I could not help doing as he ^ two years the mother toiled and struggled to 

wished.” .s support the*cblfd he had left her; and it was 

Holding this scrap of paper in her hand Miss $ not until disease had overmastered her forces 
Nancy descended the stairs. ^ that she gave up the attempt, and submitted to 

“The shameless jade!” she ejaculated. $ the poor-house—the last refuge of despair. 

“Du tell! What has Bhe done?” cried poor, $ If Squire Osgood had been living, perhaps 
meek Mrs. Osgood, open-mouthed for once with $ he would have insisted on her returning to her 
astonishment. $ early home, but he slept the sleep that knows 

“Coaxed Owen Payson into running away $ no waking; and, glad of a space to rest after 
with her and marrying her.” s her life’s long toil, his wife folded her meek 

“Sakes alive! I dunno what I shall du. She '< hands, closed her eyes which many tears had 
saved me a mighty sight o’ work. But how do t; dimmed, and was laid by his side in the church - 
you know? What did she wear to be married s yard. 

in?” $ At the time Mrs. Payson entered the Ryefield 

“Can’t you be a fool?” was the dutiful re- < Alms-house, Miss Nancy had been, for nearly 
joinder; and the irate Miss Nancy flung herself $ a year, sole mistress of her red-brick dwelling, 
out of the room. lj and it rejoiced her heart to look across the 

For a few moments thereafter she was very fields toward the lowly home which sheltered 
woman. She had loved with a woman’s love; < her former rival. 

she wept with a woman’s tears; and then, with i Two years after Mrs. Payson’s death Miss 
HWfirrvJ groan, the love in her heart died J Nancy became Mrs. Pettibone. She gave the 
Payson wtwfild struggle of its expiring life; $ deacon a share in her home, but never divided 
not verx in its place was born, full-statured, a > with him her authority, or yielded him the key 
hooky hate, which should pursue the innocent of her heart. 
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Sitting there with her two-months' baby * which was all the home she could ever remem- 
sleeping at her feet, the deacon's wife sent £ ber. It was a dreary, uninviting abode, but 
her thoughts bitterly backward over all those i| the child gazed toward it lovingly, her eyes 
early days—the one love of her life slighted $ wistful with a strange longing. She stretched 
and scorned—-the weary void since. Her re- \ out her hands toward it, and murmured, in a 
trospect roused the demon in her heart. The $ subdued voice, for she was not a passionate 
angel's voice had long been silent. She thought $ child, “Home, home!” 

bitterly of her dead rival's child—already, it v “What a great, wide world it is!” she mused 
seemed, they had begun to call her “interest- $ on, looking out still, “and how many people in 
ing.” Should she leave her there, for some $ it! What different lives they must lead from 
rich lady to adopt by-and-by—te grow up, per- \ hers! Was she never happy?” She asked her- 
haps, and triumph over her children, as her $ self this question with a vague, sad wonder, 
dead mother had, unconsciously and innocently, $ She clasped her hands over her brow so tightly 
triumphed over her? Better take her to tend $ that it ached in the vain effort to recall Some- 
Tommy, and then see if the couldn't keep her $ thing a little farther back than usual. But nq, 
in her place, and find her work enough to pre- ' ber very first memory was one of grief and 
vent her from growing up pretty, or delicate, s terror—a pale, beautiful face; tender, clinging 
4 * 07 interesting! „ ^ arms, a breast where she laid her head-and 

i In two days more all the arrangements were ^ went to sleep, and then a waking with a con- 
fiaade, and Martha Payson was transferred to i fused sense of something terrible—the clinging 
her new place of abode—bound over by the $ arms stiffened round her, and ice cold lips 
town authorities to the tender mercies of Mrs. ^ touching her brow. Fearful as was this vision, 
Pettibone for ten long, weary, hopeless-looking \ she had another memory which haunted her 
years. $ with a yet more real sense of pain—of the first 

\ time she had ever seen Mrs. Pettibone. 

hi.—in the garret. ^ It was a summer afternoon, too still, sultry, 

A year passed on—a year of petty perse 6 u- \ and oppressive for out-of-door play. The hush 
tions and constant harshness on the part of sand stillness that more certainly than thunder 
Mrs. Pettibone—of patient endurance, and most l portend a storm were in the air. The children 
gentle submission on that of Martha. Tommy | were gathered round the hunchback, who was 
.was grown a large, fourteen months' baby now, <: telling them an old woman's story of her own 
but he made no attempts to walk, and the poor s early days, when Mrs. Griggs entered the room, 
girl had him almost constantly in her arms. ^ and with her a woman so tall that one roguish 
Tr<& to Ms maternal instincts, he beat and s child compared her to Jack-the-Giant-Killer's 
pinched his little nurse remorselessly; and she $ bean-pole. Standing now by tho garret win- 
was profoundly thoughtful when, as now, she $ dow, she shivered as she recalled the pre- 
had coaxed him to sleep for a little while, and s sentiment which told her that day that the tali 
could rest her tired, aching arms. $ woman had come for her, only for her. She 

“Wbat are you dawdling there for?” Mrs. Pet-5 knew little of spiritual attraction and repul- 
tibone exclaimed, coming into the room where !■ sion—she could not have accounted for that 
Martha sat, with her foot upon the cradle, her '< sickening thrill of fear, but she remembered 
weary arms dropped for a moment at her side, ^ now the bitter tears of dread and sorrow which 
and her eyes with an absent, dreamy, far-off s she wept that night, .after she had first learned 
look in them. “Go into the kitchen, and carry s her future destination. But little, humble 
the bag of rags you’ll find there up garret. Be $ Martha Payson had heroic blood in her vein 9 , 
as long as you can, of course—Jt>ut you’ve got a s and she never uttered a single complaint, or 
pillow-case to make before you go to bed, and n made one attempt to escape her fate, 
you'll have Tommy to tend when he wakes up.” $ So far that fate had been a hard one. One 
Silently the child obeyed. She tugged the ^ memory in especial came back to her with a 
great bag of rags, far too heavy for her small s crushing sense of injury and injustice. It was 
arms, up the two long flights of stairs into the $ of one day soon after she went to Mrs. Petti- 
desolate attic; emptied them into the great $ bone's. That excellent lady chanced to perr 
barrel where they belonged; and then, sure n ceive the chain about her neck, less carefully 
that Mrs. Pettibone would call her presently, $ hidden than usual, and rudely drew the locket 
stopped a few moments to think. $ attached to it from her bosom. Looking upon 

She went to the window, and looked out over s the features pictured there, a change had come 
the fields to the old, square, brown farm-house, ? over her lace which the child could neither 
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explain or understand. She clutched it with -J seemed perfeotly blaok. She clasped her hands, 

convulsive eagerness; then, with a curious $ raising her face toward heaven. “Some one 

attempt at indifference, she said, j; made it all,’ 1 she murmured to herself. “That 

“ Whose is that locket?” •: is what they mean by God. Great and mighty 

“ Mine. It is a picture of my father.” $ He must be—I am not afraid—-He will help me!” 

“ No!” cried Mrs. Pettibone’s enraged tones— \ 

“it is not yours. It does not belong to you; •; IV * — THB unwelcome quest. 

you stole it.” < Martha did not realize how long she stood 

Martha did not resent this accusation. She i at the garret window. When the sun went 
was too fearful of losing the only treasure she £ down, quite out of sight, Bhe awoke at length 
possessed in the world to think of being angry, i from her trance. She did not understand how 
She said, earnestly, ji it was that she had been permitted to stay there 

“Oh! no, ma’am, I didn’t steal it—indeed I ^ so long. Something must be going to happen, 
didn’t. My mother gave it to me the day she < It was so unlike Mrs. Pettibone. She dared 
died. Please ask Mrs. Griggs!” \ not go down. She crawled away into a dark 

“I shall do nothing of the kind. It is mine, ij corner, and crouched there, shivering with un¬ 
now, anyway, for I’ve got you to support, and J defined dread. 

I shall keep it.” $ The truth was Mrs. Pettibone had, for once. 

On her knees the child begged that it might $ been willing she should stay there. The dea- 
be restored to her. She wept., and sobbed, and $ con’s wife had had a visitor—no other than the 
entreated. Mrs. Pettibone listened for awhile widow Morris, the very lady who had been the 
as if she enjoyed the scene, and then walked $ first to startle her into taking little Martha from 
away with the miniature. Martha had never s tho poor-house, by speaking of her as “so in- 
seen it since. Once she thought of appealing J tercsting.” Mrs.'Pettibone was glad the child 
to the deacon, who had always seemed to re- $ was out of sight; glad of an opportunity to 
gard her with kindness. But instinctively she S brand her as a sullen, disagreeable, bad girl; 
realized that it would be of no use. He could $ glad to use this prolonged absence as an illus- 
only pity her. Good, benevolent man as na- i tmtion of ungratefulness and insolence. At 
ture made him, ho had no will of his own. s length the lady rose to go. “Iam sorry,” she 
He was but his wife’s echo. So there was no $ said, as she walked to the door, with the air of 
help. It was only another drop of bitterness $ ono not fully convinced, “sorry to hear Such 
added to her cup, and she never thought of s an account of little Martha. The child of such 
refusing to drink it. But this afternoon she j parents ought to be good. Her mother was as 
recalled the scene with a new sense of wonder $ lovely as her father was gifted, and I belfev© 
and mystery. i those two fairly worshiped each other.” 

How utterly hopeless lifo looked to her-! How $ Mrs. Pettibone shut the door behind her guest 
much better the poor-house was, though she $ actually white with rage. 

coultl never play with those children! There, j; “Again,” she cried, in hoarse tones, “again 
at least, no one abused her. Here, looking on this woman must needs tell me how beautiful 
into the future, she could see no hope of change. 5 Matty Allen was—how those two loved each 
Mrs. Pettibone was not likely to grow more mer- s other. See if I don’t live to make their child 
ciful, and Tommy—she winced as she thought \ wish she had never been born!” 
of his growing older, and how hard he would \ She went up to the foot of the garret stairs, 
be able to beat and pinch her by-and-by. \ with her face so rigid and ghastly with rage. 

How still and sultry the air was! On just 5 “ Martha,” she cried, “Martha Payson, you’ve 

such an afternoon of Juno her mother had died \ made a pretty loz^ job of it. Stir yourself, come 

—on just such an one she had first seen Mrs. < down this minute, or I’ll-” 

Pettibone. There was the same ominous calm. The sentence was not finished. Martha heard 
In the Northwest “the storm hung low in a $ a sound like the fall of a heavy body, and 
swinging cloud”—it would burst by-and-by. J sprang down the stairs. There, at their foot, 
But now—she could see waving fields of sum- \ lay stretched out the tall figure of Mrs. Petti- 
mer grain; a pond with lilies floating on its ' bone, prone upon the floor, her face an,d her 
bosom; and, over all, the deep, lustrous sum- > lips white as death; her eyes wide open, with 
mer sky. She lifted her eyes. The sun was \ strangely dilated pupils; and her bauds locked 
going down, setting in clouds, but with regal \ together. The child’s terror for herself vanished 
glory. Her father’s soul kindled her face. 5 in a moment; and now she trembled wiih alarm 
Tho pupils of those gray eyes dilated till they > for her stern.task-mistress. 
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“Oh, ma’am! oh, Mrs. Pettibone!” she cried,; 
“what is the matter?” ; 

She received no answer. She knelt down: 
and strove to raise the prostrate woman, lying < 
like a dead weight before her. In vain, she; 
could neither lift nor rouse her. She rushed5 
down stairs and out of the house. “Deacon j 
Pettibone,” she screamed, in such a tone of! 
horror that the deacon hurried with shaking; 
limbs out of the barn, and stood aghast before J 
her. j 

* “Mrs. Pettibone, sir—she’s in a fit, at the j 
foot of the garret stairs.” i 

An undefined, terrible fear took possession t 
of the deacon’s mind. He hurried into the 5 
house. As he went toward his wife a gaspingJ 
sigh smote upon his ear, and he drew a breath 5 
of relief. | 

“8he’8 alive yet, Martha,” he said, to the ; 
child, who had followed him in. He lifted her ' 
up. Strong man though he was, she was aj 
heavy burden, and it was with difficulty he sue- \ 
ceeded in bearing her to a bed in the nearest < 
chamber. ! 

“There,” raising himself—“I guess she’ll be i 
better soon. I’ll stay with her; and you just! 
bring me some vinegar and water, and then run 
as fast as you can for Dr. Wilson. Tell him 
not to wait a moment.” 

The half-hour before the girl returned, ac¬ 
companied by the doctor, seemed an eternity 
to the poor deacon. He had had no thought at 
first but that his wife would recover in a few 
moments. He bathed her face; he loosened her 
elothes; he called on her by terms of endear¬ 
ment long unused between them; but the dilated, 
strained, wide-open eyes would not see him. 
She seemed not even to hear his voice, or be 
aware of his presence. In the marriage be¬ 
tween Deacon Pettibone and his wife, he had 
been the one who had loved most, and there¬ 
fore, as is usually the case in marriage, suf¬ 
fered most. Mrs. Pettibone had been much 
more like a commanding officer than a com¬ 
panion. 

Nancy Osgood was nearly thirty when he 
married her, and she had now been his wife 
for more than three years. During this whole 
time he had not been the victor in a single 
Conflict of will or of opinion. A sort of crushed 
and down-trodden manliness in the deacon’s 
heart rebelled sometimes against her absolute 
sovereignty, and he had gone so far as to won¬ 
der, now and then, who would have been his 
wifh, if he had not married her, and whether 
with a gentler woman he might not have been 
happier. Now,* in this hour of trial, all these 


past repinings came back to him, like accusing 
spirits, and with the gush of remorseful feeling 
his old tenderness returned. 

“Come, come, Nancy,” he cried, trying to 
hold down her unquiet hands, “just look at 
me, if you can’t speak. Don’t you know me, * 
Nancy? Don’t ye know your poor husband?” 

The doctor entered in the midst of tLese vain 
attempts to rouse her to consciousness. He ad¬ 
vanced to the bedside, and took rapid note of 
all the symptoms—the colorless lips, the dilated 
eyes, the nausea, the restless tossing of the 
limbB, and the heavy, labored breathing, ac¬ 
companied with deep-drawn sighs. When he 
spoke it was with an assured, yet mournful 
firmness of tone. 

“There is no hope,” he said. “The most 
we can do is to make the strbggle as easy for 
her as possible. She is suffering from an in¬ 
ternal hemorrhage, which must have resulted 
from some intense excitement. She may pos¬ 
sibly live till toward morning; her mind will 
wander; she will have convulsions, probably; 
these present symptoms will continue, and by- 
and-by she will drop away.” 

There could be no cause assigned for the 
mental excitement, the extreme tension of all 
her faculties which was killing her. The deacon 
knew of none—Martha knew of none. Neither 
of them had heard the remarks with which the 
widow Morris concluded her visit; and if they 
had, neither of them could have understood 
what relation they bore to Mrs. Pettibone. 
Neither of them could have guessed that they 
unlocked, as with a magic key, the ghost-cham¬ 
ber of that strange woman’s heart, and what a 
throng of ghastly spectres swarmed out, to 
make her brain reel with their jeers. Neither 
of them could have understood how, in that 
one moment, the pent-up rage of years gushed 
forth, subverting the very foundations of her 
life. Only God and her own heart knew how 
she had loved Owen Pay son. 

“You had better get her clothes off,” said 
the doctor, undertaking the charge of affairs. 

In the process of disrobing, Martha’s eye 
fell upon the chain to which was attached her 
father’s miniature. She attempted to remove 
it, and this was the first thing which seemed 
to arouse the sick woman to any degree of 
consciousness. She put forth her hand and 
clutched the picture. “You shan’t, you shan’t, 
Matty Allen,” she almost screamed, starting 
up with wild energy, and then sinking back 
again, weak and helpless as a child, with the 
picture still grasped in her fingers. Martha 
gave np all attempts to remove it, and quietly 
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commenced taking off her shoes and stockings.; faintest cry, and had at least this much of good 
And now Mrs. Pettibone looked at her with a s about her that her maternal instincts were 
strange gaze of terror. $ strong—slept on, stirring not, heeding not—a 

“Go off,” she cried, “go away, Matty Allen. $ sleep from which no tones of child or husband 
What evil spirit brought you out of your grave $ could ever more waken her. 
again to haunt me this night? Do you want { Deacon Pettibone drew his hand across his 
to tell me once more that he loved you?” £ streaming eyes. “Poor, little motherless boy 1” 
Dr. Wilson glanced at the deacon, but he $ he said, chokingly, “it’ll break my heart, 
understood nothing of the scene save that his $ Martha, take him up, and quiet him—can’t 
wife was insane. He sat at the foot of the bed, * you?” 

his hands clasped round his knees, and only s Those were weary days which intervened be- 
said mournfully now and then, as if struggling $ tween the death and the burial, and to no one* 
with one sorrowful idea, s more so, perhaps, than to poor little Martha. 

“Oh! Nancy, Nancy, don’t ye know your \ It was Monday night when Mrs. Pettibone died, 
poor husband?” 5 and she was to be buried on Thursday after- 

The storm, of which the stillness of the at- s noon. She had been laid out early Tuesday 
mosphere and the lurid hues of the sunset $ morning, but she was not put into her coffin, 
clouds had given silent warning, now burst in J Close her eyes, stop her ears, hide her face 
its fury. Mrs. Pettibone was in convulsions. * though she did, Martha could not shut out the 
The three watchers had been joined by some $ fearful vision of a large, square room, with the 
kind neighbors, who had seen the doctor hur- s high-backed chairs arranged round the walls, 
rying toward the house, and the group about | as stiff and formal as an undertaker’s rows 
the bed, looked into each other’s faces, shud- ^ of coffins—not a ray of sunshine stealing in 
dering, as the deacon’s wife tossed in agony, \ through the darkened windows, not a flower, 
while outside the elements seemed actually to $ not a vestige of greenness or beauty—and, in 
shriek out their madness. The winds soughing i: the midst, a sheet spread OTer the stiff, rigid 
and moaning round the old house, whistling \ outlines of a human form, 
through the century-old limbs of the gnarled $ She was left pretty much to herself in these 
oak, swaying the well-beam till it creaked, ^ days. Mrs. Morris, indeed, who was staying 
whirling away the loose shingles, lulled them- s in the house with one or two more of the neigh- 
selves, now and then, to listen to the sullen, $ bors, would seek her out now and then, and 
desolate tramp of the down-falling rain—the 5; give her some little dainty, or, what the child 
house dog howled in the storm, and within—a < valued far more, a kind word or a kiss. But 
\jiuman soul which had sinned, and suffered, ^ for the most part she and Tommy were left to 
was struggling to free itself from the bonds of s themselves. 

the flesh. $ According to the country custom the bearers 

From convulsion to convulsion Mrs. Petti- ^ were to be feasted after the funeral; the rela- 
bone passed rapidly, with fitful bursts of in- s tires far and near were invited, and must be 
sanity between, taking in wandering, incoherent ^ entertained; and so a busy note of preparation, 
words of the dead Mrs. Payson; she seemed £ which was almost oheerful, was going on in the 
continually to haunt her. $ kitchen, while the dead woman lay stark and 

The night grew toward its noon. The storm, $ cold; unconscious forevermore that Martha was 
which had been quiet for awhile, shrieked more ^ idle, or too lavish hands were dispensing her- 
loudly than ever—the rain poured down heavily, s hoarded stores. Little squalls, or fearful tem- 
mournfully, and just as the clock struck twelve, !> pests of this troublous life could vex her soul 
in the midst of the wild wails of the wind, the $ no more. 

sullen beat of the rain, Dr. Wilson’s voice $ Martha passed much of her time in the garret, 
said, quietly, “She is dead—she has ceased to $ tending Tommy, and looking out, not longingly 
breathe.” She had died and made no sign. * any more, but sadly, toward the poor-house, 
There was a lull in the fierce, fitful summer $ and pondering upon her future with a heart 
storm, a hush and stillness for two or three \ more than ever old and weary* A week ago 
moments round the bed, and then Tommy— s she would have rqjoioed to lift the lateh of that 
who had been rocked to sleep by Mrs. Pettibone > old brown house, and betake herself once more 
herself during the widow Morris’ fatal visit— {to her small bed in the children’s chamber, 
woke, and screamed passionately for the mother \ But since Mrs. Pettibene’s death had oaaoeled' 
who would hush him to sleep no more forever; ^ her indentures, she bad heard one of the neigh- 
and that mother—who had ever listened to hie * bors say, in a tone half-sneering, half-compas- 
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sionate, that she wondered what would become > the silent, deserted room ready for the burial, 
of that poor pauper young one—whether she’d \ Animated by her heroic purpose Martha feared 
hare to go back to Griggs’, where Mrs. Petti- $ her no longer. She stole to her side, raised 
bone took her from a poor woman; and, from $ the miniature to her lips, and pressed on it one 
that moment, to the girl’s quiok apprehension, $ long yearning kiss of farewell, and then slipped 
the poor-house became associated with terror ^ it, quite out of sight, beneath the folds of the 
and disgrace. $ shroud, just above the heart whose pulsations 

It was Thursday, two hours before the funeral, $ nothing human had power to quicken. Then, 
when Martha stole down stairs, holding in her ^ having wrought her work of love unseen by 
hand her father’s miniature, which Mrs. Morris $ human eyes—commencing so early the self- 
had restored to her when they laid out the dead. $ martyrdom of life—she returned to her charge 
It was the one precious thing of her life. Hun- s in the garret. 

dreds of times, in the three past days, she had * From her retreat she heard the coming of 
looked at it, pressing it passionately to her lips, ij neighbors and kinsfolk—caught the murmur, 
and calling on it by fond terms of endearment. S subdued by distance, of Parson Moody’s long 
Now she was going to yield it up. In the lonely \ prayer, and longer sermon—and, when all was 
garret a haunting thought had come to her—a $ over, watched the long procession starting for 
very old thought for her years, which yet she :» the church-yard. Looking at them as they 
could not banish. What if Mrs. Pettibone, s wound slowly along, she wondered if there 
for some strange, unknown reason, loved that ^ would be any one to follow her coffin if she 
miniature as much as she herself did? What ^ should die and be buried. (< Any way,” she 
if, after all, people did not know all about the { thought, “she should like to die; no matter if 
grave? What if the dead could wake up now $ nobody cared, no matter if she had no funeral, 
and then from their long trance, and shudder $ anything would be better than this dumb heart- 
to find they were all alone? Poor Mrs. Petti- s ache.” She felt as if she was so old, had lived 
bone, poor, lonely dead woman! if this fancy | so many years all alone, that she would like to 
should be true, and she should wake up some < go out of this desolate world to the one where 
solemn Christmas midnight, so waking, would f her parents were, where were trees and flowers, 
it not comfort her to feel, lying faithfully above ^ and Tommy Pettibone would never pinch her 
her heart in the silence of the grave, the be- $ any more. 

loved picture to which she had clung through $ That promising infant lay sleeping quiet!/ 
pain, through insanity, through life and through j; now, and, putting him from her artm>, en« kdch 
death? $ down and prayed, though it was little which 

Leaving Tommy asleep, the child so musing £ she knew about the forms of prayer, 
slipped the locket from off the chain, and hold -1 “Oh, God! please not to make me slay here, 
Ing it in her hand stole silently down stairs, $ and not send me back to the poor-house; but 
and into the parlor. They had put the dead $ just let me die and come to father and mother!” 
woman -in her ooffin, now, and she lay there in (to be continued.) 
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Down among the meadow grace, 
Searching it all over, 

Bleec me! ain’t it pleasant here, 
Hunting tour-leaved clover! 

Over head the dancing leaves 
In the breeze are swaying; 

While beneath the light and shade 
Hide and seek are playing. 

fhreetly sing the merry birds 
In the branches o’er ns, 

And the group beneath the shade 
Swell the happy chorus. 

Now and then a honey-bee, 

Laden with his treasure, 


Darting from the clover blooms, 
Hums a drowsy measure. 

Through the dewy-scented grass 
There’s a streamlet flowing, 
And upon its mossy banks 
Meadow lilies growing. 

In among this scent and bloom, 
Gay with mirth and laughter, 
Keen black eyes are sure to find 
What they’re seeking after. 

Down among the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 

What a merry band we are 
Hunting four-leaved slower! 
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“Drab Auntie —Come to me. Forgive all $ cessary to direct and control her servants, his . 
the past, and let me lean again upon your s whole fund of learning was opened for her 
breast and tell yon all my sorrow. I am so $ eyes. From the A B C to the Latin Gra mmar ; 
lonely and unhappy, and you are so good and i* from two times two makes four to the last page of 
kind, that yon will come, will you not? $ Algebra; from language to language his patient 

Lovingly always, Clara.” v love carried her forward. His hand taught her 

^ to guide her horse, when my heart trembled to 
Only six weeks a wife, and writing thus. I $ see so tiny a figure so high up in the air, till 
put that letter down to weep silently, but oh! $ she became his companion in his longest*rides; 
so bitterly! My darling—Paul's child—who $ and when the little parlor was half-filled by the 
had, in her youthful folly, so wounded me, $ piano he ordered from the city, his were the 
writing already from her new home for com- <! fingers that guided hers over the ivory keys, 
fort and forgiveness! Ah! it was very sad! $ Kept from all other intercourse, by his jealous 
She had been, for eighteen years, the one $ love, she wsb the center of every thought of 
object of my love, though she was so far, far \ my heart, of every love of hie. And, when 
above me, in her beauty, talents, and acquire- $ her sixteenth summer seemed opening brightly 
ments, that I scarcely understood the respect | as all her sweet, peaoeful life had done, he 
she mingled so bewitchingly with her girlish s died, calmly and happily, the name of his long- 
love. I was so old-maidish and old-fashioned, lost wife upon his lips. Her grief was fearful, 
she so light-hearted and brilliant—to me, at i even threatening reason and life itself; but, at 
least—that I half-worshiped her. She was a \ last, the fair face regained its calmness, if not 
wee baby, when Paul left his city home to ^ its smiles, and her voice lost its sad cadence, 
come down to the quiet oountry village, where \ though it was never heard in the gay songs that 
I lived, and lay his child in my arms. He was \ had once made the house musical. Then came 
not young then; for he had made for himself * the ohange that every woman must anticipate— 
wealth, a position, and a name, before he wooed 3 my darling’s heart was won away from her home 
the girlish bride, who, in one short year, died, ] by a new suitor for love. He was a gay, hand¬ 
leaving him a sad, lonely man. Shy, reserved, > some fellow, who came suddenly into the little 
and grave, he had lavished upon his child-wife $ village, to be its lawyer, but who found no 
the whole wealth of his great, pure heart; and jj clients in the hum-drum place. Soine little 
she died too soon for him to de aught but love j; exchange of courtesy in the street, a bow in 
and pet her. I never knew nor saw her, but.l s passing, then a word over the gate, and, behold! 
had half-promised a visit, sometime, to her and i* he was visiting the cottage. I could not blame 
^ier little niece, of whom my brother wrote so $ the child that this new, cheerful face was ac- 
proudly and fondly, when the news of her death $ ceptable in the lonely monotony of her life; 
reached me. So, looking on the little faoe, that ij that the young heart, that had had such sweet 
my brother’s tears were wetting fast, I vowed, s oompanionship from childhood, should again 
silently, to be, as far as God gave me the power, $ crave a strong arm to lean upon, a tender 
a mother to the babe. Paul returned to the $ voice to praise; and when she told her love- 
city long enough to settle his affairs, invest his J; tale to me, I only begged her to wait until she 
money securely, for “baby’s” future advantage, $ was a little older, had learned to know him 
and then he came to me, aged and stricken by $ better, had proved this sparkling manner to 
his one great loss. As the baby grew to child- $ cover a true, good nature, before she took the 
hood, a new comfort dawned on his life, and he $ solemn responsibilities of married life upon 
let the father-love fill up his heart. She was jj her young Bhoulders. How he overcame my 
his all in all. Day after day she spent beside ^ prudent cautions, I can but guess; but, one 
him, and, while my poor stock of knowledge oar- ^ day, they rode out together, and, in the stead 
ried her only through the mysteries of needle- < of the bright faoe, at evening, there camtf to 

work, and the knowledge of housekeeping ne- l me a note, signed by a new name, telling of 
84 
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the secret marriage to which he had persuaded , 
her, and begging “auntie*’ to forgive them both. jj 
And only six weeks later came the pleading S 
letter that opens my tale. } 

I left, for the first time in twenty-five years, j 
the little village, so truly my home, to enter $ 
upon new duties, but old pleasures, comforting J 
my niece, receiving, as of old, her love and $ 
confidence. 5 

The carriage she sent to meet me, with its \ 
pair of spirited horses, carried me to a large, < 
handsome house, whose wide hall, superbly fur- ^ 
nished rooms, aud pretentious servants, rather j 
awed my country-bred mind; but the broad $ 
staircase led me to s small, exquisitely fur- j 
nished little sitting-room, where 1 found Clara. 3 
She wore * plain white wrapper, and, &b she ; 
rose to welcome me, I started to see how pale j 
and weary she looked. All the bloom was gone 
from hUr cheek, her tall figure seemed bending 
with grief, and her large, dark eyes were heavy 
with weeping. 

“Auntie. Oh, aunt Mary! You have come! 
Sit here, and let me see the dear, dear face.” 

She held me closely folded in her arms, stoop¬ 
ing to my face, so fur below hers, to press kiss 
after kiss upon it, to lavish upon me all the pet 
names of her childhood, to make my eyes fill, 
and my voice falter by her eager tenderness. 
At last we were seated, side by side, and 1 
learned all the secrets of the heart never closed 
to me but once. 

Her husband did not love her! Can you pic¬ 
ture to yourself this young girl, whose life had 
been one dream of pleasant intercourse with a 
father who idolized her, an aunt who truly loved 
her; who had been esteemed the equal com¬ 
panion of a mind far, far above most intellects 
cultivated to the most profound learning and 
high accomplishments; whose every word had 
been law; every wish indulged; every craving 
of mind or body met by information or indul¬ 
gence; suddenly roused to the position of a ne¬ 
glected wife, to a gay, superficial, selfish man? 

“ He despises me, auntie. He finds the country 
maid cannot shine in the world he calls society 
My music is old-fashioned, my manners out of 
date, my ways awkward, my conversation dull, 
and. In the midst of his gay associates, he is 
ashamed of his wife.” 

“And what do you do to remedy this?” 

“What can I do? He is tired of home, and 
seeks abroad the lively conversation, the gay 
elegance he misses at home. Auntie, did you 
know that I was rich?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, in a vague sort of way, I knew it too, 
Vol. XL1V.—3 


but I never knew how much money 1 had. AH 
this fine house, the carriage, horses, servants, 
and luxuries of all kinds, are bought out of my 
money; and Mr. Clapp, the trustee of father’s 
will, says I could double the expense, if I felt 
inclined. Auntie, Frank knew this when he 
came to Ashton.” 

The voice sank down to a whisper, and the 
hot blood mantled over face and neck as she 
made this confession. I read all she wanted 
to say. I knew that her fortune was settled 
strictly on herself; but I knew too, that in her 
noble generosity, she would never let her hus¬ 
band feel this. I read the paltry schemes of 
the fortune-hunter, and my heart hardened to 
a contemptuous hatred of his mean game. I 
no longer Pondered at the pale face and weary 
eyes, covering a heart that had learned such a 
bitter lesson! 

Accustomed always to look upon her aa a 
petted child, I wa9 surprised, beyond measure, 
when she spoke again. The sound judgment, 
perception of character, and well-formed reso¬ 
lution were revelations. 

“And now, auntie, you must help me to woo 
and win my husband. No. You shall not put 
on such a look of dislike—remember always— 
he 19 my husband. He is vain, selfish, and 
frivolous; but he is not a bad man, only a 
spoiled child of fortune, with one idea ruling 
his whole life—the attainment of wealth. He 
is too indolent to earn a fortune, so he has 
married one. Yet, under all this worldly crust, 
there is, I am convinced, a good field for the 
cultivation of higher aims. I will win hisjove 
—the rest will follow. I have tried caresses, I 
have let him see too much my sore heart; now 
I will woo him in his own field—society. I am 
growing vain, you see. You, auntie, will stay 
here, to help me, will you not?” 

“Shall I keep house, or turn dress-maker?” 

“That’s a dear auntie, smile. Keep house! 
Will you? It will leave my time free. See 
here!” 

She opened a large wardrobe and showed me 
the gay dresses in it. 

“They are just finished. To-day, for the first 
time, I shall take off my mourning to dress for 
my husband’s taste.” 

I went to my own room, and did not see 
Clara again until dinner time. She was in the 
parlor when I came down. Her rich silk, of a 
dark garnet hue, set off her rich complexion 
and dark eyes, and in her hair she had twisted 
a few fuchsias, which drooped low on her neck* 
I was fairly startled at her wondrous beauty, 
for it was the first time I had seen her in any 
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but her childish dresses, or the heavy drapery ^beauty. Her full white silk, cut to show the 
of mourning. We were standing by the window s snowy shoulders and full arms, was trimmed 
when Frank came in. I could see the look of $ with costly lace and looped with pearl. Dia- 
surprise on his faet, as he saw the effect of the * monds set in pearl were her jewels, suiting well 
becoming attire. I could see too that he wailed J her fair skin, and lustrous dark hair and eyes, 
for an accustomed caress, but she merely said, ij She moved with An easy, quiet grace, that 
“Aunt Mary, Frank ” <; covered any shyness she felt, and it was not 

He gave me a polite greeting, and then we s long before she was the center of admiration, 
went in to dinner. In the evening two gentle- \ It was a musical soiree, and after the programme 
men called. Instead of retiring, or sitting shy $ arranged had been performed, there were some 
and embarrassed in a corner, Clara took her s of the guests who volunteered, or were pressed 
proper position as hostess. I could read, in j into displaying their talents. No one thought 
her flushed cheeks and cold hands, the effort it ^ of asking the young wife to play; but standing 
was to her reserved nature, but she bravely j near her was one of the first violinists of the 
kept her place. Easily and gracefully, she led*^ day. 


the conversation from the common-place chit¬ 
chat of compliment to other subjects, displaying 
naturally, and with no effort, the varied infor¬ 
mation and deep thought her long intercourse 
with her father had made familiar to her. Frank 
listened with a sort of stupid surprise, till the 
eager interest expressed in the faces of his visi¬ 
tors awoke him to the astonishing fact that his 
country wife was “making a sensation.” After 
the guests had left, he waited, evidently for an 
accustomed kiss or embrace; but she went to 
her room with only a cheerful good-night, and 
ho followed her. It cost my darling nu ch to 
throw aside tho shy reserve of her life to win 
the praise of strangers. She would have been 
content to gain his love only, and then, a9 with 
her father, live, away from the world, devoted 
to her husband. But now, to make his happi¬ 
ness, to fill his requirements, she gave her time 
wholly to the society which was his idol. With 
a quiet tact, she learned the forms and customs 
of his circle of friends, and her own grace made 
her soon an elegant proficient in the outward 
courtesies that make that grace of the pure 
mind, or cloak of* the evil one—manner. She 
returned the calls of her friends, in her car¬ 
riage, dressed with a fashion subdued by ex¬ 
quisite taste ; and from the shy girl in mourning, 
whom they had treated with ill-disguised con¬ 
tempt, she was transformed to the easy, grace¬ 
ful lady, who held her own position with a quiet 
pride born of her new resolve. She starved her 
heart to treat her husband with a cool, cheerful 
indifference, lest 6he should again surfeit him 
with caresses; and while I saw the pale, sad 
hours that followed every effort, he only saw 
the fever flush of excitement and the success 
that crowned it. 

Her first party set the seal upon her task. 
She had persuaded r.»e to accompany her. and. 
as we entered the room, I saw the involuntary 
homage of silenoe paid to her regal air and 


ji “Mr.-, you brought your violin?” said 

s the hostess. 

^ “Yes, madam; but you must excus$ me this 
$ evening if I decline to play. Mr. Smi^Is not 
n here, and my accompaniment cannot be payed.” 

$ “ There are so many here who play the piano.” 

< “Ah! but he is the only ono who plays for 
s me.” 

$ “Is the part so very difficult?” 

<: “It lies there. Yes, it is very difficult.” 

\ Many were invited, but all refused to attempt 
$ the closely-printed pages at sight* 

$ “I play a little. Let me see it,” said Clara. 

^ “You!” cried the delighted'musician, who 
$ had been talking for an hour with her, and 
sounding the depths of her musical knowledge 
j* in theory. “Ah! if you will play it!” 

^ “I will try,” she said, taking her seat at the 
s grand piano. There was no effort to display 
$ her own powers, only the wish to give him an 
^ opportunity to please; and the piano was, as it 
' was intended to be, second to the violin. The 
s guests who had crowded round, many to sneer 
5 and mark a failure, 6tood hushed after the first 
s chords. Supporting the violin, filling in with 
£ brilliant roulades, the pauses, the musician 
$ stood confessed. Then she was urged, begged 
$ to play alone: at first declining. Frank had 
> called all her music old-fashioned, and she had 
$ heard that night brilliant fantasias, motifs from 
j popular operas, gay, dazzling efforts of execu- 
$ tion, and was timid of her own powers. True, 
£ she had given hours out of every day to her 
;> piano; but in this scene—her eye fell on Frank 
\ wailing for her decision. 

$ With trembling fingers and flushed cheeks she 
struck the first chords of one of Beethoven's 
$ sonatas. As she played, the whole room was 
1 ; hushed. All these were, more or less, miiM- 
s cians, many masters in the profession; and ns 
; the chords rose, one after another, in simple. 
% grand harmonies, the young girl proved her 
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power, her enthusiasm, and proficiency. An 
hour passed, and the eager claimants kept her 
at her post; then, pale and wearied with emo¬ 
tion and effort, she was allowed to rise: 

I cannot, it would take too long to tell the 
gradual awakening of Frank’s admiration, then 
his love, his pride and pleasure in his wife. 
Answering that high, cultivated intellect, he 
searched his own mind for forgotten knowledge, 
till he began, for its own sake, to crave it. No 
longer fearing she should shame him, he strove 
to be worthy of her, to win again the heart that \ 
had been his in its innocence and freshness, !; 
not by its ignorant love of the first wooer, but 
by fair competition with the others who re-^ 
spected and admired her. The ambition to win s 

T 


j her respect was the stimulus for seeking legal 
< honors, and the pride of being her husband 
<1 kept him beside her in all their pursuits. It 
$ wa9 not accomplished in a day, or week, but 
s years rolled by, and found them one in heart 
\ and will, as in name. As she beoame dearer to 
$ her husband, she let society slip back from 
*1 her grasp; and when children gladdened their 
,J home, they found their parents united in the 
^ strong bonds of mutual love, respect, and ad¬ 
miration, living for the world only so far as 
their position demanded, and finding their 
dearest pleasures in home intercourse. She, 
loved, cherished, and made happy by his affec¬ 
tion; he, elevated, ennobled, and purified by 
her influence. 


WILLIE IS 

BY ELLEN R. 


DEAD. 

LADD. 


A bikt) sat in the sumach-tree, 

That swayed its branches o’er my head, 

That drooped a 8o low its berries red— 

It sat all night and sang to me, 

In wild, wild tones, like a dirge for tho dead; 

And this is what the weird bird said, 

White the winds went wandering wild and free, 

And the moon in affright had fled: 

“Will is dead! Will is dead! 

Your Willie, 

Pure Willie, 

Stainless Will hath fled!” 

Under the sumach-tree, by the brook, 

With the glory above of moon and stars, 

He breathed words that all my being shook. 

While my quivering heart-strings broke at his look— 
For it put up between us impassable bars. 

It said he was dead to nunalone; 

And, thongh my heart died, I stifled Its moan; 

I crushed down its agony, smiled in his face, 

Thongh a sudden darkness covered tho place. 

As if the sunlight of Heaven hod flown. 

I know he loved me, and loves me still, 

Bat the vows of a drunkard are written in dust; 

I pray he may have all the joys that distill 
From the death-dealing bowl, in lien of my trust. 

He thought not to see mo so calm and cold, 

While the blood forsook each flnger-tip; 

Thongh my pulse swelled high like a storm-tossed ship, 
He saw not the stone to the sepnlohre rolled, 

Where the sentinel Will over Love kept guard; 

For a woman’s lot, at the best, is hard, 

And lips that are stained by the ruby wine. 

And hands that encircle the bacchanal’s cup, 

Shall never, no, never be pressed to mine: 

For the corse In the dregs I then must drink up 1 


The sumach-berries are redder than blood. 

They were fresh as my young life’s hopoa, that day, 
Ere I found my idol was made of clay; 

But now they resemble the crimson flood 

That welled from mj heart os he breathed my name, 

When his face was hid by that terrible shame. 

And his guardian-angel fled In dismay! 

My heart, by sueh fathomless depths o’erflown, 

A suddenly petrified mass has grown! 

I do not woep—the fountain doth close— 

A dood calm, waveless, tideless, and slow, 

Steals on my pulse with its noiseless flow, ** 
Quenching the light of my sonl as it goes! 

Once more beneath the sumach-tree 
I sit, and moan my life away— 

Fold up my hands so listlessly; 

For, oh! for him I may not pray, 

So snrely is he lost to me I 
As thus I mnso this Winter evon— 

An ancient volume near doth lay; 

Its sacred pages seem to say: 

“Better be dead to Earth than Heaven- 
Such is not death eternally 1” 

The stars are out of the sober sky, 

Yet Earth hath a sorrow for tears too deep, 

Thongh clouds, like mourning garments, lie 
Round the blue of Heaven, where light is asleep! 

The bride of his soul is a widow In weeds! 

She hath made a grave, in heart, with leaves 
Of withered hopes, and a garland weaves, 

While the winds chant a dirge for the love that bleeds! 

The great heart of Natnre, in sympathy, grieves 
That one is alive, and the other is dead— 

That she stAys and weeps when her soul’s sonl hatli fled! 
Lingers so lonely, 

When the lost one, the only 
Of her beautiful hopes, lies withered and dead I 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


PARTI. \ ing” the room, handing them pins from a paper 

“Whex would you recommend the funeral, ^ she carried, when they needed them, with the 
doctor?” Mrs. Mickle sniffled and wiped her \ uncertain look I told you of in her childish 
eye. $ blue eyes. Yet they were frightened, looked 

“To-morrow. If Joe comes, he can be here \ more and more uneasily at each other, 
before that. And, I say, Mrs. Mickle,” pulling jj “Ye’d best sit ye down, Ellen dear. It'll 
the girth on his horse tighter, and straighten- t; frabbit Joe till see ye stirrin’ at the work, 
ing his saddle bags, “if the girl—you know—s Joe’s a good brother till ye. I wish my girls 
has the old trouble in her brain—you under- $ had somebody as strong an’ lovin’-hearted till 
stand?—put cold water to her head, and loso ^ turn to when I’m dead.” 

no time sending forme. I don’t like the look ^ “Dead? Yes—she’s deadl Mother, you 
in her eyes. They’re asleep.” $ know.” 

He trotted off, his horse’s hoofs falling dull ji One of them, a little, mild-faced woman, 
on the sandy beach. came to her quickly, taking her head in her 

The little wooden house stood at the end of 5 shaking arms. “Don’t laugh, Ellen,” she said, 
a straggling hamlet of fishing huts, one of the j; “Cry a bit, dear. Think how good she was. 
longest built on the western shore of Lake ij Lookin’ down from heaven on you an* Joe. 
Huron. The evening was dull, foreboded rain; $ Nobody but you an* Joe. You three’s all the 
only the slow plash of the waves on the beach \ world till each other. She in heaven, an’ you 
broke the silence. ^ here. Lovin’ each other, you an* Joe, t&kin’ 

Mrs. Mickle turned into the little room, where good keer of each other. You of him the 
Bhe and her two cronies had just completed the j* most. He’ll be home soon now. The letter’d 
laying out of the corpse, with many groans and < reach him at Sandusky, an* he’ll bo here in an 
slow shakes of the head, and a good deal of | hour. Poor Joe! How’ll he bear it, an’ you 
honest sorrow under the sham; for the woman s not comfortin’ him?” 

who lay there dead had been a helpful, earnest \ The girl’s lips began to tremble. “Poor 
neighbor, if she was stern, and a canny Scot. \ Joe!” she said, the tears beginning to creep 
The tallow candles they lit flickered a yellow s out from her closed eyes. 

light over the low cot where she lay. A bony, $ The woman nodded at the others. “Yes. 
muscular frame, in coarse black; hard-cut fea- \ There’s nobody but you an* him. Yo’ll her 
tures; haggard eyes; a face that had kept all its s till keep the house fur him, an* when he comes 
tenderness for but one or two—near and dear: ^ back from a v’yage—two weeks alius, isn’t it? 
and for them had shown, under the grimness, a j —ye’ll hev things bright an* tidy, an* such a 
loving-kindness very pitiful. She was dead now. \ lovin’ welcome! Alius that. Never was two 
One of the two she had loved was beside her— ^ twins like you an* Joe for lovin’ each other, 
the girl Ellen, of whom the doctor spoke. The % An’ ye’ll keep yerself quiet in the house, dear, 
Women watched her curiously, glancing at each $ an’ not min* goin’ till the funeral in the mornin’. 
other significantly, and then askance at her, as ^ Joe’ll see to all. You’re not so strong, ye know, 
though dreading a something they could not n as others, with that trouble in ycr head.” 
comprehend or master. * Mrs. Mickle shook her head rebukingly. 

The girl looked quiet enough. A large, < “I mean-” 

square-shouldered, awkward creature, moving $ “Let me lie down. I’m tired.” 

soft and slow, with hands and eyes as uncer- s They laid her gently on the bed, drawing the 

tain in motion as a baby’s, and an innocent, J coverlid over her; for the night was chilly, 
ignorant, appealing face. If you had been a J Then the three women sat down by the fire, 
brute of a man, you’d have found yourself ^ listening to every footstep on the shore, think- 
speaking low and gently to Ellen. You could < ing it was Joe. 

not help it. There was nothing in what she $ The young man was a boatman, a deck-band 
was doing to frighten them: going about “tidy- v on one of the lake steamers. He could have 
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had better situations. A year ago had a good % all I have, you know.” Her head fell back 

chance of a place in the Superior mines, but s wearily, the dulled eyes wandering vacantly* 

had refused it because it would remove him $ forgetful of the letter. 

entirely from his mother and poor Ellen. There $ “She’s forgot. Whatever’ull we do?” Mrs. 
was a strange tenderness in the way in which '< Mickle fingered the letter nervously, 
the three had clung together. Living, too, a i “Open it. It’s a case of needeessity, mem. 

euriously secluded life; in the midst of the s If Joe don’t come-” 

coarse fishermen, themselves illiterate, living $ “If you think it ought for to be done”—tear* 
a pure, shadowed, tender life. Only the three $ ing the yellow envelope—“good Lord!” 
were left. There had been others; every one, s The woman started forward with a cry. 
the father and four sons, had met sudden, vio- $ “He’s enlisted. And Ellen, he went a week 
lent deaths; three by drowning, the others S ago, not knowin' the mother was ilL It’s on- 
erushed in a mill. The widow remained, with ;> human—’s what it is.” 

her twins, growing, with each death that came $ Ellen, taking the two great life sorrows slowly 
to her, more silent and stern, clinging more ^ into her weak brain, neither cried nor moaned 
desperately to the two yet living. She was $ through the long hours that night: lying quiet, 
me now. Ellen lay alone on the bed, where $ her hands clenched tight over her forehead, her 
every Bight of her life she had slept, holding s lips calling restlessly, “Joe! Joe!” 
her moffcer’s hand, like a baby. A baby, for ( “They say,” said Mrs. Mickle, “ns twins is 
xnauj reasons, would have needed pity less than $ strangely bound together; when one dies the 
she: so left orphaned; for one sad reason, never < other never lives full, after that, I dunno: there 
spoken, most of all. I was Pete Shaw and Jake, clawed each other as 

“He’ll surely be here soon,” said Mrs. Mickle, \ boys, and law-suited as men. But there seems 
peering out of the window. “Joe’ll be cut to s to be some cord tied about the hearts of these 
the quick with this. But he’s a silent soul, $ two. They’ll not stay long apart. Lord, it was 
sayin’ nothing. Only Ellen, I’m thinkin’, knows \ cruel in Joe.” 

the bottom of his heart. Lord! how he’d took \ “He didn’t know,” pleaded the mild-faced 
that girl in, and hugged her close since the ^ little woman. 

trouble came on her.” ^ “It’s not for the want of feeling men break 

“She’s none but he—they’re not a kinned £ women’s hearts, it’s for the want of thinkin’,” 
family, the Carters. But he’s enough. How $ said the snappish gossip. “What the dickens 
did her trouble come first, Mrs. Mickle?” s was to hinder him to know?” 

“She was always an innocent, mem, so to $ A low, shivering cry from the bed, that was 
speak; knowin’ hardly there was a world out- ^ all. But when the women crowded around, the 
side of the village, never let play with other s girl’s eyes were set, and big cold drops oozed 
girls, readin* one or two old-fashioned Metliody $ slowly out on her forehead: the “trouble” was 
books with her mother. Childish alius, like, s upon her. 

Then the day, come four years next Michael- s The funeral was over. That was a pity: life 

mas, when her brother Tom was fetched in, cut j* was slow in C-; ’a “burying” had ns health- 

in pieces from the failin’ of the fly-wheel in J ful an effect on the people as a tragedy on a 
Cloker’s mill, she just sat down, quiet like she $ well-regulated citizen’s inind. Joe’s enlistment; 
is to-day, and for a year her mind was clear $ what was to become of Ellen? These were the 
gone. But gentle, alius; not a cry, nor fierce s topics of the day, heavy and absorbing to the 
word. But I wisli’n Joe ’ud come.” $ public mind. Joe Carter was the only volun- 

The girl did lie quiet; only lifting up her s teer known there. If he had gone after Du 
head now and then, each time the face more ij Chaillu into the blackest depths of cannibal 
rigid and white, with a low moan of, “Joe! $ Africa, they would not have followed him with 
Joe!” “He'll be here, dear, in a bit now—not s more ignorant, terrified eyes than now into 
long,” they answered. $ Virginia. 

But he did not come. The night was a stormy $ The funeral, ns we said, was over. Jim Sykes 
one. It was neav eleven o’clock when a quick v had driven the hearse triumphantly home to the 
step was heard in the sand, and a low rap at s stable, rejoicing in its new plumes: it was the 

the door. Mrs. Mickle opened it, coming back $ pride of C-, by-the-wny; dying had been 

with a blank face. ; divested of many of. its terrors since Jim had 


“A letter. To his mother. He hesn’t heard—” s made the purchase. There was a group cozily 
Ellen started at the words. “She’s dead, f seated about the hacked bench at the “Wash- 
mother. I y U read the letter. Joe’s mine. Joe’s l ington House;” another in front of Peole’s 
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grocery; the remainder of the men of the town, $ ‘I know,* says she. Lookin’ forrard again with 
some half-dozen, were in the stable-yard, super- $ that dreamin’ look. ‘When I find Joe, the 
intending the harnessing of the horses for the $ trouble will be gone.* Moldin' her hand to her 

stage-coach from P-; it would be done in an $ head, cry in’ low and pitiful like the bleat of a 

hour; they did this every day, during the year, $ lamb. ‘I can’t live if I am not with Joe. You 
Joe and that poor crackit Ellen: it was pleasant s don’t know. There’s something hurts me, gnaw- 
to have something to talk of. Mrs. Micklo and $ ing all the time. Let me go. He’s my brother, 
her coadjutors went back to the house. They $ He’s Joe.’ X couldn’t stand that. X give right 
had gone as mourners, forcing Ellen to remain s in. ‘Ellen,* says I, ‘who’s goin* with you?* 
behind; cried very heartily as the thudding clay Jj She freshened up in a minute. ‘The Lord,’ she 
fell on poor Mrs. Carter’s coffin, and now went $ said, quick an* bright, like as if He had been a 

down to the cottage, bewildered, yet in earnest s livin’ person. ‘Oh! of course,* says I, ‘but-’ 

in their intent to help the girl. She would have $ 4 I’m not fearin’, says she, ‘I’ll keep asking 
money enough; Mrs. Carter must have saved Him all the time, Lord, stay with me till I get 
some fifty dollars; Joe would help: if Joe had $ to the end of this day’s journey. Lord, stay 
only known; but the mother was taken ill so i* here to-night with me. I’ll reach Joe at last.* 
suddent: with a groan between each remark. j I remembered then the fool way Mis’ Carter 
The cottage door stood ajar. When they came £ taught her children religion, to keep askin’ 
in, the bed on which they had left the girl $ and trustin’ for whatever they needed, as if 
asleep, as they thought, was neatly made; the j: the Lord concerned himself about our pepper 
floor swept, the fire slaked, and by the fireside $ and salt. But somehow with Ellen, I alloys felt 
sat Ellen, dressed in her brown Sunday frock, < as if it was the real thing, somehow. As if He 
and linen colHfr. “An awkward gell, that’s s did hear, did go along with her, real, alive, 
true,” as Mrs. Mickle said afterward, “but with $ Well, to make a long story short, I said no 
as innocent a baby look as one of God’s angels, j; moro. We let the gell go. Many’s the time my 
Smilin’ pitiful at us when we came in. ‘See,’ j; conscience's reproached me for it since. But 
says she, a-takin’ up her basket off the floor. $ I did the best I could. I packed her clothes 
‘I’ve packed some of my own clothes, and Joe’s ^ an’ Joe’s shirts an’ sleeve-buttons as she vouli 
shirts as ho left behind, an* his gold sleeve- \ take, in a little valise; and then I put her 
buttons. He’ll want to look well among them J money safe in a basket to carry in her hand; 
strangers, an* mother *ud be willin’. She allays ^ and then I wrote Joe’s name and the number 
allowed as he was to hev them for good some J of his regiment, the twenty-fourth, Ohio, (for 
day. They was father’s.’ ‘Lord love you, J he ’listed at Sandusky, you know,) on apiece 
Ellen,’ says I, ‘where are you goin’?’ struck < of paper; and I tied her veil and pinned it, and 
dumb, as ’twero. ‘To Virginia,* says she. ‘To s gave her my own brown hood to wear o' nights, 
Joe.’ 5 the last I’ll see of it, I reckon. But I don’t 

‘•You may guess how we looked at that, and ^ keer for that. When the stage came along, 
what we said. That lamb as had never been s Mis’ Clamp an’ I went down an’ got Jake Poole 
away a mile from her mother’s roof. Once I ^ to take her passage. Lord! bow the men’s 
tried to make Mis’ Carter let her go down on n tongues did wag, wantin’ to stop her whether 
the boat with Joe, but she wouldn’t on ’count ij or no. But, says I, the Lord’s with her, let 
of the evil she’d see. ‘Ellen,’says I. Lordly lier alone. ‘Let her alone! Let you alone 
I can’t tell you what I said. For an hour we $ for a blathering, crack-brained fool,* says Jim 
talked, and scolded, and frightened her, but it J Sykes. Arterward I settled Jim Sykes. But 
was of no use. She’s got a turn of the mother’s ) Ellen went off, wo puttin’ her in the back seat, 
will in her. ‘I’m going to Joe,’she says, “Joe’s < the valise at her feet, and the basket in her 
all I have. I’m goin’ to Joe.’ Then she’d look hand, the women all wisbin’ her good-luck, an* 
'•straight forrard with them blue eyes of hers, s the men sayin’ nothin’, been struck dumb at 
as if sho saw far-off something wc couldn’t ij the suddenness o’ the thing, like. But I sees 
see. ‘You’ll be shot,* says I. ‘They’ve Indians ^ the tears in Jake Poole’s eyes as he turned 
and niggers both at work scalpin’. You’ll be \ away. ‘When the faythcr an’mother forsake 
scalped,’ says I. ‘Not till I’ve found Joe,’ she ;• them the Lord takes ’em up,’ says he. To ever 
says, quiet. ‘Ellen,’ says I, feelin’ I must be j; think o’ Jake Poole quotin’ Scripture! So Ellen 
plain with her, ‘you’re not like other folks. went off.” Such was Mrs. Mickle’s usual story. 
You’re a trouble.’ She began to work at the < No word come back to the solitary hamlet 
strings of her basket, her fingers nervous like, j; of the girl who had set off for the land of the 
’twould ha* made your heart ache to see her. ' shadow of death. But when the war grew 
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darker, and bloodier tales of carnage terrified > programmed for her, quite unconscious that 
the villagers, Ellen and Joe were the central D.ck Farnham, the old driver, was “seeing her 
figures in each, with them. The cottage was v through.” 

locked up, it waited for them. Would they s “What’s to become of her in Toledo, where 
ever return? Standing aloue, and silent, there $ I’ll land her to-morrow,” he said, “beats me 
on the beach, it gathered in a very little while s to tell. She knows no more nor a babe of 
to itself a curious, sad interest. It was their \ two years old, and them big towns is sinks of 
ruin of the war—their one house-hearth left ^ iniquity.” 

desolate, ghost-haunted by the great destroyer. > “I think, Ellen,” he said, coming to the coach 
“Ellen’s house.” People looked at it askance, $ window, “ye’d best make for Sandusky. Joe’s 
passing it, sorrowfully; and when, a year after- s company is there yet, an’ if he sees you an’ the 
ward, the President’s second call for troops was £ state yer in, he’ll get off, if he has the spirit of 
made, and one recruiting sergeant after another $ a man, an’ bring you home. What’n do you 
visited the sleepy little village, the first ques- * mean to do if ho don’t come back? Heh?” 
tion asked them invariably was, “Ye didn’t s “I’ll stay with Joe. I’ll cook for him, you 
know Joe Carter, did ye? Had his sister with < know. He can get us a house near the fight- 

him—down to Virginny?” s ing, an’-” 

It was a bright, cloudless day, on which Ellen $ “Lord save us!” ejaculated Dick, turning 
started on her journey. The road was rough, ^ away. 

a western “pike,” running over prairie land, \ “I’ll tell you,” he broke out, after the lapse 
and the first breaking up of the ground into the < of a half-hour’s meditation to his companion on 
hilly region. Not much employment for her s the box. “I’ll get Paisey Done to take the 
unused eyes, or thought, which took in ideas $ wagon back, an’ I’ll see this child off to San- 
slowly. The worn, brown leather cover of the ^ dusky to-morrow. I think the Lord calls me 
coach; the fat, red face of an old man asleep s to take keer of her so far.” 
opposite; outside, a stretch of field fenced with i; “Like enough,” was the answer. “That’s a 
purple thistle, royalest of weeds. Then, there < neat stepping beast—the off one.” 
was the stern, dead face lying there behind her, \ So, the next day, Dick took Ellen to an old 
and Joe—somewhere—waiting. That was all. aunt of his, to stay until the train started, 
I do not think sorrow or hope were to Ellen $ paid her way to Sandusky, watched her safely 
as mastering or comprehensive as to you full- jj through the streets of the “den of iniquity.” 
brained people; sharp, narrow, intensely real, ^ mild-faced Toledo, and seated her in the car, 
though. She had but one or two ideas, those < on the shady side. “That’s a bit of good done,” 
she lived on, turning them over, day by day, of J he puffed, going back. “Lost a day’s wage 
her innocent, ignorant life> ranking her soul’s ^ by it—but, in the long ruu, there’s something 
food of them for now and for all time. She had •! better nor wage.” 

not wept over her mother dead, it was only * One of tho “Mcthody books,” known to Ellen, 
slowly creeping to her brain that her mother s was the Pilgrim’s Progress. She never had 
was dead—she did not cry that Joe was gone to % clearly understood that it was an allegory; had 
the war. What was the war to her? She was 5 a faint, undefined idea that the devil was real; 
going to him. She heard all they said of the j that in the States, somewhere, were Christian, 
horrors on the way. Why, if hell had been in J and the fiend, and the House Beautiful, and tho 
the way, she would have gone; she could not 5 mountains of Beulah. So when, for the first 
help herself; mother was gone, and Joe was— ' time, she sat down in the cars, and was whirled 
there. J through a tunnel, and then a deep gorge, no 

So poor Ellen took very little heed to the S wonder the girl conceived, in her weak brain, the 
journey, or to the men getting in and out of tho s fancy that this was the valley where Christian’s 
conch; rough, and coarse at first, but who, after $ battle was fought, that yonder was Apollyon, 
a glance at her face, and the usual question, $ out of whose mouth came fire and smoke; the 
“Where are you going, if I may make so free?” s valley where doleful noises were heard, where 
and her answer: “To Joe, sir, my'brother; he’s ^ was darkness and groans, being full of hobgob- 
in the army,” had looked pitifully at her, and ^ lins and dragons of the pit. So, closing her 
been quiet and kind. Very little heed: no more ^ eyes, the Michigan girl went back through the 
than if she had been looking at a quick-shifting $ long day and night to the weapon of “all- 
panorama. Sho got out to eat her meals, went i prayer,” the same which old Christian used 
to her room at night, and took her sent in the j> long ago. In great fear; the cold drops com* 
stage-coach' again as if her courso had been ^ ing out on her forehead; for, to her silly braiD, 
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the air was full of horror. As night came on, t boys, here's a soldier’s sister goin’ through to 
the groans and shrieks grew louder, yet unex- } him. A soldier, like yourselves. You’ve got 
plained to her; the heavy, monotonous thud ^ sisters to home. I want you to see that sIic’b 
upon the floor shook her; passing through \ safe landed in Columbus. X trust her to you— 
black tunnels, the white vapor was driven be- \ you understand?” 

fore them, and wreathed itself into frightful, J “He understood,” said the officer, without a 
ghostly shapes. Sick always with a weak, $ swagger now, touching his cap. “Will the 
womanish fear, keeping her hands over her j; lady step hero? She can have a seat for her- 
eyes, and fighting desperately to hold the two * self.” 

thoughts before her—that the Lord was close ^ There was a good deal of drinking and hard 
by, and that she was going to Joe. 5 oaths in the train that night—our armies swear 

She could not but see that there was one ^ terribly as that in Flanders—but there was 
figure constantly before her, a fat, red-faced | neither drinking nor loud talking in the car 
man in a felt hat. He came up when the train ^ with Ellen. 

stopped, taking her ticket. The goblin ride \ - 

was over; looking out, the lamps glittered s PART II. 

through a wide, black space, crowded with 5 A bright, cold morning. Yet the very sun 
people. Going home—it was a great city—to looked strange to the girl standing on the 
her eyes, before her. She was alone in it; ^ crowded street in front of the Neil House in 
these people were going home; she had no J; Columbus. Ho was not there. Surely he would 
home, only Joe, and he was not there, as she jj come soon to her. They had been very kind 
thought he would be, to meet her. The girl $ to her—the soldiers—brought her to the hotel, 
wandered out of the car and stood in the de- 5 and pgid for her breakfast, for her money was 
pot. It was late at night, the crowd wns denser $ all spent. They were gone now; but one of 
about where she stood, haokracn, soldiers, pas- $ them had given her a paper with the words 
sengers hustling, swearing, pushing each other, s “Camp Chase” on it, seeing that she could not 
There were dark alleys turning off from the \ remember. She walked down the street, car- 
square. Was she quite wrong in thinking that $ rying her valise and basket, stopping, now and 
close to this valley lay the mouth of the pit? J then, to ask some passer-by, “Could you tell 
But under every rough coat and greasy shirt s mo where Joe is—in Camp Chase?” The an- 
about her there were kind hearts; you know 5 swer was always gentle. The camp lies some 
that all along Christian’s way there were •: two or three miles out of the city. Ellen was 
heavenly messengers waiting—when he chose 5 weak: the heavy sorrow dulling her brain 
to look for them. S every hour, more and more; her hope growing \** 

The red-faced man came up, peering inquir- '< weaker. Joe was not there, as she so firmly 
ingly at the girl’s lonesome face. 5 knew when she started. She trembled, grew 

“Where ’er you goin’, heh?” ' faint and sick as she plodded along the hard 

“To Joe. To my brother. In the army, sir.” s road. The camp was in sight at last. The 
Another keen look. “What regiment?” J regiments were lodged in the fair ground. On 
Ellen held out the paper, on which Mrs. $ the road, Ellen met squads of men in uniform 
Mickle had written the number; and, by in- s hurrying to and fro. She looked in the face 
spiration, added, “Be kind to her. She’s as of each, with every fresh disappointment a 
trouble in her head.” \ sharper sting coming to her heart. She stop- 

The man turned quickly. “I say, boys, j ped, meeting one. “Do you know Joe Carter? 
where’s the Twenty-fourth Ohio?” | Won’t you tell him his sister’s here? In the 

Half a dozen volunteers answered: “Left Twenty-Fourth Ohio.” “That regiment left 
for Columbus three days ngo. In Camp Chase.” v for Virginny, yesterday,” and he hurried on. 

The conductor was prompt in action. “In *j Ellen sat down. Wa* the Lord with her? She 
with you. Tho car, girl, Columbus is the place < did not feel Him now. 

for you. Give me your money, an’ I’ll get your <; How long she sat she did not know. A kind, 

ticket. I don’t go through. I say, boys,” turn- :» motherly hand touched her shoulder, 

ing to a group of raw officers, awkwardly shoul 5 * “What ails thee, child?” 
dered by epaulets, tumbling over their swords, £ “I came to Joe, my brother; and he’s gone.” 

“are you goin’down on this train?” ij The old Quaker woman drew back. When 

“Through to the seat 0 ’ war,” said one, with }, “the trouble” wns on Ellen, her eyes pained 
a swagger, natural enough. J those that s iw them. “Theo'll come to my 

“That’s right. God bless you! See here, $ house, dear, and tell me the story.”. 
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For many days the trouble lay heavily on s “I know/* 
the girl. 1 am telling a true story. Up in j* Until the train started, the heartsome, wrin- 
heavca it is written how the old Friend cared ^ kled old face looked iu the window of the car, 
for the motherless creature—as her mother 5: with a smile in the wet eyes, holding Ellen's 
would have cared. You, going to tho Western < hand in hers—a brown, hard hand, horny from 
city, might have laughed if the coarse-featured «; washing and scrubbing. God's angels have not 
old woman had crossed your path. Some One $ kinder, more loving hands. The train moved 
with clearer eyes than yours had said to her $ off. “I felt then,” the old woman said after- 
before now, “As ye did it unto one of the least ^ ward, telling the story, “as though I had 9inncd 
of these, yo did it unto mo.” \ in not keeping her. Well was I punished! But 

My story grows long. I will shorten it. $ thee sees I had no testimony from the Lord, in 
Able to walk again, she would not rest tran- £ the spirit, what I had best do; therefore I acted 
quil, this poor Ellen. “I must go to Joe.” It^ blindly from my own judgment.” 
was like the Tourbillon Jfkrche of Beranger's $ The conductor took care of the girl, permit- 
Wandering Jew. You have seen, before this, $ ting no one to sit on the seat with her but a 
the moral of my little, true story: how all men n little child, who played with her until Ellen 
trust in and protect those*who trust in God and $ laughed aloud, and then curled itself up and 
them. Everybody trusted in Ellen. From the $ fell asleep, its head on her bosom. “I thought, 
camp came, to tho old Quaker’s house, little $ now and then,” he said, “as there was a wild 
messes from the soldiers' tents, part of the $ blink in her soft blue eyes; and I knew when 
presents sent them from home—they having \ the baby Was sleepin’ In her lap, she’d be quiet 
heard the sorrowful story. The Quaker was a \ enough. Woman, you know.” 
widow, with two daughters. She coaxed the \ She was quiet. Holding the fair, curly head 
motherless girl to stay with her, to wait for % close to her heart, her eyes went wandering 
Joe, calling her her child. But it was of no $ dreamily over the shifting hills and valleys, a 
use. “I must go,” Ellen said, and, having one \ tender light in them. The pain now was over, 
of those faces with a fate stamped in it, she $ A few hours more, and she would be safe with 
had her own way and went. > Joe. 

The Quaker was poor. All she could do for \ It was night when they came to Bellaire, a 
Ellen was to take the money laid aside for her £ collection of dingy, soot-stained houses on tho 
next winter’s gowns to buy the railroad ticket, $ bank of tbe Ohio. 

to pack the little basket full of bread, and but- s “Come, Charley,” said the woman to whom 
ter, and cold ham, enough to last until Ellen jj the child belonged, when the cars stopped, 
reached R^llaire, a little village on the Ohio, $ catching at it impatiently. Ellen’s lip trem- 
opposite^^^^lhe regiment was encamped, on ij bled. She was so alone, you know. The boy 
the Virginia side. s looked back, with tho instinct that children 

surely fiud him there, dear; and, if jj bring from heaven with them. “I love you,” 
he should be gone, bide with the inn keeper at. $ he said, clasping her suddenly in his arms. 
Bellaire, sending me word back by the train- s “I’ll come back again.” 

master, and I’ll raise the money for thee to re- j They were all out of the cars now, hurrying 
turn*, child. Thee must go no farther.” f; to reach the ferry-boat crossing to the opposite 

It was a dull, foggy morning when they took \ shore. A dull, stolid night, 
her to the cars, but Ellen’s face was bright as $ “Come out,” said the gruff voice of the oon- 
tbc wanted sunshine. $ ductor, as he made a way for her, gently enough, 

“Only one day more,” she laughed. “Poor s into the bar-room of the inn. One or two flar- 
'Joe! How tired he must be waiting!” *> ing sconces burned against the wall, with heavy 

“TheoTl take care of this child?” said the $ wicks; for it was late. A sleepy chamber-maid 
old body to the conductor. J was closing the shutters for the night. Half a 

Conductors are a race noted for their reti- j> dozen half-drunken men lounged on the benches, 
cent eyes and general gravity of deportment; $ Ellen glanced quickly around. “Your brother 
yet their business sharpens that organ, which ^ couldn’t be here, you know,” said the man. 
detects a sham bank-note or a sham character jt “He’s at t’other side of the river. You cross 
Wonderfully. Tho man looked at Ellen’s face $ over in the ferry in tho morning. Does he know 
and uncertain fingers. \ you’re coming?” 

“I’ll tako care of her,” he said, gruffly. $ “Joe? Oh! Joe’ll always expect me!” with 
“Good-by, then, dear. Thee knows the Lord $ a smile, 
is with thee.” } “Eh? that’s tho way, is it?” looking keenly 
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in her eyes. “See hero, sis, let’s see yours “You’re very good to me,” she said. “Every- 
pocket-book. Nary red! Here.” He went up $ body is. I’m sure I don’t know why.” 
to the landlord anM whispered energetically as “Well, I could tell you, if I’d a mind to, 
minute. “Now, you go 'long up to your room, jj which I haven’t. Look sharp, now. Here’s 
It’s all settled for. An’ the landlord’ll see you ^ the train. You’re safe at Fairmount when you 
safe over the ferry in the morning. Good-by!” j get there, which ’ll be in a few hours.” 

He hurried out, and, a minute after, the car- $ “Is this Virginia?” said the girl, in a sud- 
whistle sounded. $ den terror, remembering the tales she had 

Ellen stood, half-frightened, in the shadow, s heard, 
while the.chamber-maid lighted a candle, and $ “Yes, Virginia.” 

the men raised their heads and lazily looked at $ Just at that point long, low line3 of factory 
her. s buildings extend along the wharf, coal-mines 

“What regiment’s yer brother in?” said the $ open into the hill. Behind, the low, opening 
landlord, leaning over the counter. 5 range of the Alleghanies face the river. Ellen 

“The Twenty-fourth Ohio,” she said. “Did ^ never had seen hills before. They oppressed 
you know him, air?” ' her weak brain. 

“That regiment went up to Fairmount, day $ “I’m afraid,” she cried, weakly, holding close 
before yesterday; ’ll bo stationed there a ^ to her protector as the train rushed up to them, 
month. Why, girl! You, Jane! come hyar $ “Don’t you want to go to your brother?” 
to this woman!” ^ “Joe? Yes, I’ll go. Good-by.” 

They raised her from the floor, where she £ The woman hurried her into the train, 
had sunk with a low moan. Women are kind | Fairmount was then, before the war laid its 
enough when political principle is not con- s desolating hand on it, one of the prettiest of 
cerncd. They were kind to Ellen: chafed her $ the little villages in the great Virginia moun- 
hands, put cold water on her burning fore- J; tains. The Monongahela creeps, deep, and 
head, gave her balm tea to drink. She only sat s clear, and icy cold, out of the hidden gorges 
quiet, holding her hands to her head, saying $ of the peaks, and half-stops in this little valley, 
over and over again, “It’s Joe I want, you ' won by its beauty. A sleeping, restful place, 
know. Mother’s dead. It’s for Joe.” 5 where the fresh air from the hills kisses softly 

“What’n-ever ull we do with her?” said the i; the trees. Ellen, left standing in the village 
perplexed landlord, thrusting his hands in his i: street, looked about her, bewildered. Were 
pockets. £ those cliffs, away off in the far sunlight, 

“Put her to bed, you fool, th' first thing,” ^ crowned with forests, the mountains of Bcu- 
said his wife, who had appeared in bed-gown s lab? She never had seen their like. On a far 
and petticoat. “Git out of the way.” $ hillside she saw tents glittering whitcly in the 

^ She swept Ellen off. The men, roused from $ suu, and soldiers keeping guard. There was a 
tlfcir sleep, began to talk the matter over, when s countryman standing near her, taking hay from 
the landlady returned. “See here, Jim, ’s well $ a wagon. He had a kindly face, she thought, 

as I can make the matter out, this girl’s got to $ “Is yon the Twenty-fourth Ohio?” 

go to Fairmount to her brother, an* she’s no s “Dunno.” 

money. So you go down to Col. Ilisely an’ git $ The regiments (of Federal troops) were yet 
her a pass for the mornin’s train. Now, right ^ a novelty to the villagers. 

off!” $ “That regiment’s camped four miles out the 

Jim went, grumbling. But in the course $ Clarksburgh road,” said an urchin standing 
of half an hour he came back with the pass, i| near. 

“Now go to bed. That’s all that’s wanted of ^ “Was you wantin’ to go?” said the country- 
you.” s man. “Mount in the wagon, then. I’m goin* 

The train on the opposite shore for Fair- $ apast that way.” 
mount left at early dawn. It was a gray, cool \ “I’ve no money,” hesitated Ellen, 

morning when the landlady went down with $ The old man looked glum, muttering some- 

Ellen, carrying her valise to the ferry-boat. i; thing about not being a skin-flint, and helped 
The fresh, dewy morning light, before the sun s her in the cart. 

is up, when the angels come nearest the earth, i; “My girl,” he said, cheerily, “you ought to 
blessing and making it ready for the day—i learn there’s better things nor money in this 
hoping this day, with men, will be purer than j world. There’s living, and helping live—eh?*’ 
the last. Even Ellen’s heavy eyes dimmed with J They jolted along the rocky road, the old 
fresh, loving tears. i man whistling, and singing “My Mary-Ann,” 
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the cool air filled with sunlight, llic birds flying 
tamely about the laurel bushes on the road¬ 
side. But Ellen was tired. She was no longer 
sure of seeing Joe waiting for her, when the 
cart stopped. She had not ceased to pray for 
the Lord to stay with her; but she thought the 
answer far off. She was tired. 

“Here we are!’* stopping at last. “Camp 
Scott, I believe, they call it. Here’s the valise 
and your basket. Come to visit your sweet¬ 
heart, eh? Brother? Well, that’s better. Good- 
by. You’re a good girl, I fancy.” And the old 
countryman jogged on. 

The tents were pitched in a broad field by the 
road-side; a company was at drill near her. 
One of the sentries came up, seeiug her try to 
pass the lines. 

“Joe Carter? Twenty-fourth Ohio? I knowd 
him. Sister, eh? IIow far might you have come? 
Michigan? That is bad. W’ait here a minute. 
I'll call the captain of the guard.” 

lie left her. Ellen picked up a musket lying 
on the ground; touched the bayonet. Was this 
what they fought with? Could this be thrust 
through Joe’s heart? 

“You wished to see your brother, my girl?” 
said a kindly voice. 

She looked up. The captain was an old man, 
with shrewd, keen eyes, and a womanish smile. 
She held out the paper Mrs. Mickle had given 
her. “I’ve followed him from Michigan. I 
cannot find him.” 

“Well, well! What’ll be done? Come out 
here. Camp’s no place for you. My wife’s 
down at the farm-house near by.” 

“Oh! sir, take me to Joe!” 

“I will, child. Come along.” Muttering to 
himself, “Mary can tell her; I can’t.” 

The captain’s wife, Mary, understood the case 
quickly. An hour after she had the worn-out 
girl lying on her own bed. 

“Now, Ellen,” she said, softly, “you mustn’t 
be fretted if Joe does not come to-day. He’ll 
be here soon. You see, dear, his regiment has 
gone to Kannwha, down below the mountains. 
You could not go; lie still. No woman could 
go there. Listen now, Ellen. The captain has 
telegraphed for your brother to the colonel, to 
get a furlough. After that he will try and have 
him discharged. You will stay with us until 
we hear. Do you understand?” 

“ I understand.” 

She lay there quiet, but pain had made her 
qnick to comprehend. She heard low whispers 
among the farm people, about herself, about 
Joe. She discovered that there was to be a 
battle, that day, in the Kanawha salines; that 


that was the reason of the sudden marching of 
the regiment. 

When evening came, she wont out to where 
the captain was standing with his wife. 

“I’d like you to promise me one thing, sir,” 
she said. 

“I will, child.” 

“I don’t feel very well. When you get the 
answer about Joe, if be can’t come, just say, 
‘No, Ellen;’ nothing more. I cannot bear very 
much. I’ll wait, sir; I’ll go in and wait.” 

The captain did not reply; only looked at his 
wife. 

Tho girl lay, with her face down, quite still 
all that day, neither moving nor speaking. 
Some of the farm women would have gone to 
her with their attempts at comfort, but the 
captain bade them desist. He went in and out 
with a hurried, anxious step all day. 

“There’ll be a tough skirmish down in the 
salines to-morrow,” ho said. “I don’t believe 
the colonel will grant the furlough to that boy.” 
He spoke in a whisper; but Ellen heard. 

It was late in the evening, wliea an orderly 
galloped up to the door, with a yellow envelope 
in his hand. The captain tore it open impa¬ 
tiently, his face changing color. He went in; 
the girl raised her head. “No, Ellen,” he said. 
There was no more to say—no hope in any way. 

She laughed suddenly; then hid her head 
again. 

“Come, dear,” said his wife, “let me take 
you to bed.” 

“I’d like to lie hero till morning, if you’d 
let me.” 

There was something strangely low and piti¬ 
ful in Ellen’s voice, a pleading, weary accent. 
Nobody ever refused it anything it asked. The 
captain himself brought a pillow, and his wife 
covered her with shawls. 

“Will you sleep, Ellen?” 

“I’ll sleep till morning. I’ll wait for Joe— 
somewhere.” 

“I think we may leave her here in safety,” 
said tho wife. So they left her, caring for her 
first in every way they could, tenderly. 

The lounge on which she lay was in a lower 
room, with windows opening on to the ground. 
The house was wrapped in quiet at last. When 
the sound of tho last step had died away, Ellen 
lifted her head, cautiously listening. Then she 
rose and softly opened the window. The moon¬ 
light lay outside, bright and still. The village 
was asleep in the distance, only a faint blue 
sigh of smoke giving sign that it lived, beyond 
—the mountains—cold, gigantic peaks, an eter¬ 
nal barrier across the sky. 
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The girl looked out long and steadfastly: re¬ 
solving, apparently. Then she went to her 
basket, and took out a little pocket testament. 
“I thought,” she said, afterward, “I couldn’i 
write a letter then to Joe; but there was one 
there written for me.” She marked the four¬ 
teenth chapter of St. John. Then she folded it 
up, and directed it to Joseph Carter, in the 
army, where there is to be a battle. Tying on 
her bonnet, she stepped out of the window and 
hurried across the farm-yard down toward the 
road. 

Near the gate she met a Bentry, half-asleep. 
“Which way to Kanawha?” lie pointed be¬ 
yond the mountains. For a moment she was 
appalled—only one. “I’m going there, tell 
them. Going to Joe. Will you put this in the 
mail to-morrow? It’s a letter for him. For 
Joe.” She went on, tho man looking after her 
stupified. 

Leaving the main road, she went down a by¬ 
path into tho hills, once or twice challenged by 
the sentries, but permitted to pass when they 
saw it was a woman. So she journeyed all that 
night. 

Morning began to break. She was toiling 
up a steep hillside, worn-out, trembling; the 
sudden strength of her first daring gone; a 
sharp, physical pain in her heart; the shadow 
of the pain of soul that had tortured the poor 
child so long. “I was tired,” she said, after¬ 
ward. “When I told the lady I’d wait for Joe, 
somewhere, I did not mean to go to him in 
Kanawha. I knew! I thought I’d rest some 
place and wait; I thought those clear, warm 
ponds we passed in the hills, with water-lilies 
and sumach on the sides, would be bo good to 
rest in. I was so very tired. My head troubled 
me. First, I thought I’d reach Joe, though.” 
So, going up this hillside, at morning break, 
very heart-sick and weary, the girl came into 
a camp of soldiers. 

This part of my story I do not like to tell. 
But war is no. civilizer, and among hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers, there have been, must 
always be, somo who disgrace country and 
manhood both. A squad of such—it was before 
drum-call—who had been drinking late, half- 
asleep, waiting for something to rouse them, 
saw the beautiful faced girl come into camp, 
and did not see the legion of angels guarding 
her round; did not sec the arm of the Almighty 
thrown about her. But it was there; and when 
they crowded to her with their drunken jeers, 
trying to kiss her, pelting her with stones, the 
mud from the camps. He kept her from harm. 

She bore it a long time; standing with her 


hands clapped, her head fallen on her breast. 
“Joe! Joe!’’ she cried, at last. “Olf, my God! 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” and cowered 
down on the ground. 

One man, more brutal than the rest, .caught 
sight of her short, curly hair under her bonnet. 
“It’s a boy,” he shouted, “a secession spy!— 
put a bullet through him.” 

“Agreed,” said half a dozen voices. (Iam 
telling a true story, a trivial incident of the 
war in Western Virginia.) “Search her first, 
boys. Danged if that ain’t too bad!” as the 
riflep were cocked. “Put her in Mammy Har¬ 
kins’ hands, she’ll put her through.” 

Mammy Harkins, a sutler in the camp (only 
the devil knows how much better women do 
his work than men, when they undertake it), 
bustled up. “Thi! you young tigers! what 
er you about? Spy, eh? Bring her ’long— 
I’ll soon search her—I’ll put her through.” 

They dragged the girl to the woman’s tent, 
and threw her in. Better a tiger’s claws had 
mauled her flesh than those of this woman, they 
would have been purer, less poisonous. 

The girl stood up facing her, at last, all a 
woman’s indignant blood in her cheek, her 
shaken intellect steadied by her pain. 

“Are you a rebel?” demanded the woman, 
thrusting her face up to Ellen’s, while the men 
crowded to the door. 

“Arc you?” Ellen asked, quietly. 

“No, by the Lord!” 

“Then I am. God never made me of the 
Bame blood as you.” 

The woman struck her. “Put her in the 
guard-house, boys, till the captain comes.” 

They took her off to the guard-house. 

“Boys,” said one pale-faced lad, a corporal, 
“it isn’t right. That child don’t know what a 
rebel is. Look at her eyes.” 

But theyfut her in. The guard-house was 
only a shed, where cows had been kept, but 
strongly guarded. There Ellen stayed that day 
and night. 

A hot day, creeping slowly past, a hot, long 
night, full of torturing faces peering at her— 
whether real or not she never knew—of pain 
no words can tell to you. 

They brought food to her and water, but she 
would not touch it, left it at one end of the 
shed, while she lay motionless at the other, 
with but one wish and thought. Forrest—only 
for rest. She was tired. Even tbe thought of 
God, of Joe—was faded and far off now. The 
clear gray pools of water glistening in the sun¬ 
light! How cool and still they lay among the 
lilies! 
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Before dawn, the next day, the pale young s suuliglit, and the rest that lay therein, x 
corporal wris placed as guard, lie went in and j> was all. Coming at sundown to the long bridge 
touched the girl; his voice was like a woman’s J at Fairmount that crosses the river there, where 
for tenderness. “You'll tell mo who you are, > it is deepest and stillest. A quiet sunset; the 
won’t you?” She did not speak. “Tell me ^ village drowsing down into sleep already; the 
about Joe, then.” She lifted her he*d tlrcn. s graying air steeped in dull crystal light; the 
The young man drew back suddenly from the water beneath, deep, and dark, and cool. How 
look in her eyes. 5 it rested there, the pleasant water! No dust. 

But she told him the story, with broken in- ' nor heat, nor pain! In the liitle valley the 
tervals, of strange forgetfulness. A long story, s birds were flying home, glad to go. The valley 
as Ellen told it. Sad too, enough. The boy’s $ ucs a good homo; beyond the mountains ycn- 
stea-iy blue eyes filled with tears, once or twice, s der, dark and cold—Joe was. He would come 
as he s it leaning on his musket, listening. Ellen s for her; her feet were tired, she could go no 
told it in another way from me; 1 heard her $ farther. She would wait for him. He would 
once. s come—perhaps—she did not know. Was God 

When she had ended, he did not speak for a j* here? She was not sure: not sure of anything. 

long time. Then he-said, * Only the water- She hid her littlo basket 

“I want to tell you something, and I think s in the rock, with a vague notion of leaving it 
you will remember it better if I read to you, a $ there for Joe, and then stepped out on the para- 
little, out of this book—the same you sent Joe s pet of the bridge, and closed her eyes, 
for a letter. You and I believe in Jesus, don't $ They caught her then and dragged her back, 
we?” $ In a few moments she was lying on the bank, 

“I used to,” she said, holding her hand to s a fire in her brain—her veins like ice. 
her forehead. “Bnt I have such a trouble* “Mad?” muttered one soldier to another, 
in my head. I don’t know now what I be- $ “What wonder?” asked the little corporal, 
lieve.” «; Three months after that, a discharged volun- 

“Well, we’ll see what He says about your i; teer was lying in an Ohio hospital. Discharged 
trouble and mine. See, my sister gave me ns unfit for service, one leg having been taken 
this,” taking out a prettily bound Bible, with *! off above the knee. A silent, grave man, with 
a boyish look of admiration. “Just like her. i< resolute, manly eyes, and a tender mouth. 

She’s a pure littlo thing. I read it in camp, 5 ; “What will you do, my poor fellow, when 

and the boys don’t laugh.” jj you go home?” asked the surgeon, one day. 

Ho read to her and talked until the glazed >, There had been but few battles then, wounded 
look had softened out of her eyes. • J men were few in number; surgeons had time 

“Now I want you to listen to me, Ellen. I’m $ to be wonderiug, and speculative, and kind, 
going to let you out of this. I’ll take the risk. $ Every woman in the town, where this hospital 
You cannot go to Joe. But I will make the s was located, knew the particulars of every case, 

captain bring him to you. Go back to the ij di-cussed at their tea-tables whether Lieutenant 

house where they were kind to you, and give \ More could bear ice-cream yet, and whether 
them this letter; it’s to my # sister, in Ohio. •: young Jones ought to have beef-tea or panada 
You’ll go to her, and stay ’till Joe comes. Go, $ to-morrow. 

now.” He opened the door. “And, Ellen-” $ “What will you do, when you go home?” said 

Ho hesitated; then took a gayly embossed card s the surgeon, sitting down for a cozy gossip, 
out of bis pocket, writing on it, “Ellen Carter, $ “I learned the basket making trade, sir, 
in memory of her friend Thomas Lashton, 0. s once. There’s a deal to be made at that by a 
V. M.,” and gave it to her. “I thought you’d ^ cripple: and in a year I can get a place as 
like a remembrancer,” he said, shyly. “Show $ book-keeper in a mill at home.” 
it to Hetty. That’s sis. She’s as good (o me $ “You’d best marry and have a wife to see to 
as you are to Joe. I wonder if I’ll ever see s you.” 

her again!” His voice not very steady—he was $ The soldier laughed. “Not much fear of 
only a boy, after all. :> thnt, sir. I’ve a little girl at home, as ’ll bo 

So she left him, going down the hill. s mother and wife to me. My sister, our Ellen,” 

Not back to the house where they had been $ taking out a daguerreotype from his pocket, 
kind to her. Reason was too far gone for that. $ “What’d you think of that face, sir?” 

Through the mountain gorges, aimlessly, weak $ The doctor put on his spectacles and looked 
from pain and fasting; thinking only of the $ at it cunningly, looked again, mumbled under 
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his breath. “Odd—very odd. Where’s your 5 “I do mean. Listen!’* 

Bister, did you say?” ji They crept up to the door of the dormitory, 

“Michigan. I’ve not had a letter since the jj the tears rushing to Mrs. Poyster’s eyes, like a 

war, though. I wrote and wrote. But the > good-hearted little soul as she was. They heard 

mails are so oncertain. Nelly’s waiting for me, <j Ellen’s uncertain step, as she passed up the 
I know; with mother.” s ward; then—the sudden cry, “Oh, Joe! Joe!” 

“‘Nelly?’ Well—good-by,” suddenly. “I’ve | “God bless her!” said Mrs. Poyster. The 
enough else to do.” And the old man shuffled «; doctor tried to say, “Amen,” but choked about 
off quickly, taking snuff as he went. it. Ellen was a pet of theirs, more than they 

In the hall he encountered the matron, a tidy, 5; knew, 
rosy-f^ced little body. “Mrs. Poyster! good £ Out yonder, in the little fishing village on 
luck befalls you woman! You’ll be rewarded l the shore of Huron, there is not a more cheery, 
for your deeds done in the body! Where’s ij heartsome cottage than Ellen’s. The waves 

Ellen?” £ plash dully along the shore, but she thinks 

“Writing a letter for some patients in the ^ their sound is pleasant and welcoming; for she 
fever-room. What do you mean?” > has had a long, sad journey that is over now; 

“She’s well, to-day—Ellen? Strong, cheer-< over forever, 
ful? No touch of trouble, eh?” £ She is standing in tho door-way, her hand 

“None for weeks. Patient as a lamb, poor $ above her eyes, watching; the sunset light is 
child! We’ve cured her, if ever a woman was ^ red, touches her fresh crimson cheek as if it 

cured. I-” ^ liked to re6t there; a healthful, loving face is 

“Not quite complete the cure ain’t. Como $ Ellen’s, healthful, innocent eyes. No “trou- 
along, woman, I’ll show you something.” He I; ble” there, not a shadow of it. She stands 
bustled off, chuckling ns he went. waiting. Inside, the tea-table is spread, and 

A young girl, in the dress of the hospital \ the lamp is burning. Yonder comes a steady, 
nurses, met them on the stairs, looking up with s black shadow down the beach; the man walk- 
a dmile very gentle and patient, but pitiful, as s ing steadily, though it is with a crutch. That 
one who seeks for something which they shall $ is Joe. 

never find. £ And inside, not waiting, not at the door, but 

“Well, Ellen. Nothing in the mail to-day s seeing Joe all the same, is a fair-haired little 
for you?” $ girl, who loves Ellen very much, but does not, 

She shook her hend. £ of course, think much about her brother. That 

“Not tired waiting for Joe, eh?” ^ is Hetty. And Hetty’s brother brought her 

Slow tears came up into her eyes, but sho $ there when ho had a furlough in May; and he, 
said nothing. . ^ Thomas Lashton, now lieutenant, 0. Y. M., 

“I—wo—Ellen, there was a battle in the $ when the war is over, intends to go into part- 
Chcat country, three weeks ago. Some of the «; nership with Joe in the lumber business, each 
wounded were brought in last night, partly ' thinking the other a thorough good fellow, 
cured. There might be some among them that ij honorable to the back bone. And Ellen wears 
could tell you of Joe. Go in and see, child!” $ the card Thomas gave her for a remembrancer 
She passed them. Her fingers caught ner- jj somewhere about her. I’m sure I don’t know 
vously together. ^ why. 

The little matron put her hand on the old ^ I believe my story is just begun. You must 
man’s arm, her face blushing and paling. “You \ finish it. But don’t forget that the mountains of 
don’t mean? Joe-” $ Beulah were on this side of the river of Jordan. 


LINES. 

BY H. P. BAILEY. 


Far in tlie misty twilight, where the shadows 
Sink into night’s embrace. 

There is n realm where dews that deck’d the meadows 
Their homeward footsteps trace. 

The tears we shed o’er ruined hopes and fancies 
Haste to its pensive shades; 

The bright air-castles, and the weird romances, 

And every dream that hides; 


And sighs, escaping from the heart, o’erflowing 
With bitterness and pain, 

Toward that sainted isle are swiftly rowing, 
And wander not in vain— 

A sad, yet sweet and sanctified dominion, 

Oh! would I could repair 
To its calm shades on soft aerial pinion. 

To breathe its fragrant air I 
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NINA RAYMOND’S OFFERS. 


BY HARRY RAYMOND. 


Golden curls and laughing eyes, bounding $ where we had been sitting, and strolled toward 
foot-fall and a voice full of ringing music, a v the house. I saw her blue eyes open witli 

laugh like the chime of silver bells, and a figure \ amazement nt my coolness; but I did not 

tiny, lithe, and graceful as a Titania. s enact despair for her benefit, but Jfcrid my 

This was my love, Nina Raymond. $ plans for her future edification. 

“Be your wife? I never heard of such non- £ Two days later I had left home and gone into 
sense in my life! Your wife, indeed! I should $ the city for a visit. Nina gave me a merry fare- 
as soon think of marrying papa, or brother $ well, and did not seem at all heart-broken at 
Will, or—or—why, I can’t think of any other s the prospect of the separation. If sho felt any 
masculine so impossible!” ' i; emotion, she was soon soothed, as the following 

This was the answer to my suit. ^ letter, directed to my new address, convinced 

“But why?” I persisted. s me. 

•‘Why? Why don't a girl marry her grand- j Mar8toji _ m her0 hag arrived . 

mother? I ll tell you It is because sho gets 1 Such love]y Uack whi(jUcrs> 

not at all like 

tired of seeing the old lady round. I can t re- s , - . , . 

t; your smooth face, cousin—such jetty curls, 
member a day when I have not seen your phiz * . , ... , . . . 

J J * ) not auburn ones like yours—such black eye- 

the first th.ng tn the morning, the last in the j broW8 and la8he8 _ your8 are yeUow , „ c ha8 

evening. never went to a party with any ; been everywhere, has seen everything, speaks 
other escort; I never was in a scrape but you i forei lan g , mReS , and ha8 the mo8t polishcd 

were either my companion in misery, or my § „ . , . , .. - . . , . 

, . ,, . ., _ / J j manners. He brought a letter of introduction 

shield from punishment; I never did a foolish > . , . , .. 

, . , r , t; to Will; so, of course, he is here quite often, 

thing but you were by to laugh or rebuke. I; , „ , , . , 

. * . , , sand seems very well pleased with a certain 

Oh! Marston dear, go make love to any foreign : . .. ,, 

lady, but don t be so absurd as to want to s - 

marry your cousin, who has lived under the \ And so on, the letter filled up with lioine- 
samc roof with you since she was a baby.” s gossip. I read it at the little inn of my native 
“But all you say only goes to prove my de- > village, where all my letters, redirected to 
votion.” \ “Mr. Alonzo Courtenay,” followed me. The 

“Devotion! You snub mo quite as often as \ black whiskers lay on the table by me, the wig 

you praise. Besides-” she hesitated. \ hung from the looking-glass, the dyed eye- 

“Well?” throws and lashes still adorned my face. My 

“I’m only sixteen, and I’m not going to ac- $ fine broad-cloth suit, cut in the latest city style, 
cept my very first offer. And then, Marston, J my patent-leather boots, kid-gloves, and dandy 
you don’t come within a thousand miles of my s cane lay on a chair, while I lounged in dressing- 
beau-ideaV* s gown and slippers before the window, conning 

“OhL I don’t! Pray, describe your beau- i; my cousin’s letter. I was engaged to drive her 
ideal .” ^ out in an hour, so I began my elaborate toilet. 

“Tall.” 5 Every curl was in position, every fold correct, 

“I stand six feet one inch.” ' $ as I rang the bell of my uncle's house, to which 

“ Handsome, with black whiskers and traveled J: my fellow-conspirator, Will, had introduced me. 
manners. A man who has not lived all his life $ No suspicion of my identity crossed my aunt's 
in ffcls liflle miserable cooped-up village, but!; mind, as she gave me a polite welcome, and 
has «eeri the world, and profited thereby. One $ Nina’s blind eyes saw only Mr. Courtenay, the 
who has mixed in distinguished society, and $ traveled dandy. 

learned refinement of dress and manner; who ^ “I trust I see the rose of Glendale in full 
can talk something besides books to a lady.” j! health,” I said, with a low bow. “Ah! those 
“All! Well, if you won’t bare me, you won’t. $ fair hands were meant for daintier tasks than 
So there’s an end of it.” $ this!” and I deprived her of her sewing. “The 

And I got up lazily from the garden-seat, > soft air wooes us. You will drive with me?” 
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AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


With a bewitching little hat, and every curl in < that her heart walked out of the door on his 
glossy beauty, she was soon ready for our ex- ■ departure. 

pedition. I cannot tell all the flattery I poured i I was half-inclined to quit the field, but I 
into her ears, half-disgusted at her blushes, £ loved the gipsy heartily, and could not give her 
half-amused at her innocent pleasure in my $ up. Luckily I had a sun-stroke. Now, a sun- 
exaggerated gallanLry. It was the first time I ? stroke, generally, is no* a fortunate event, but 
had been alone with her in my disguise, and I* for me it opened the way to my present happi- 
took occasion to delicately hint at my entire ^ ness. I was in the garden, hatless, and busy 
devotion to her charms, grinding my teeth at!; over some fruit gathering, when all the face of 
her coquettish acceptance of the same. Every £ nature turned black, and I fell, 
day, for a month, I saw her, pressing my suit $ “Marston! Mars ton! Only speak to me! It 
on all occasions, filling her ears with drawling $ is Nina! Oh! Marston, do speak to me!” and 
nffectatious, and flat descriptions of Italy and s hot tears fell fast on my faco. I had been lifted 
France, with broad comparisons of Europe’s ; into tho house, and it was the second hour of 
and America’s daughters. At last I proposed. $ my stupor when tho words struck my ear— 
To my amazement, she refused me flat; to $ muffled and dim, but deliciously sweet, the dear 
my delight, she informed me that her cousin < voice sounded in its agony. Then Will's voice. 
Marston was a man, not a dressed-up idiot. I i; “I feel his pulse now, Nina. He is coming 
do not mean that these were her terms; but her v round. I’ll leave you here, while I go find 
warm defence of her cousin, after my sneering $ mother.” 

hint of jealousy, was equivalent to such a de-i We were alone. I could not move, but I 
claration. ^ could feel her kisses rained on my face; her 

Of course, my proper self returned, radiant $ sobbing regrets for past unkindness; her low 
and hopeful. Will you believe it? She was as 5; prayers whispered for my safety. And at last I 
offish as ever when I made any advances. Was ^ opened my eyes. 

cousinly and sisterly till I was in a perfect $ My head resting on her arm, my face raised 
fury over her cool ease and matter of course i to hers, my hand clasping hers, she could not 
affection, but would only Inugh at my proffered $ escape. So she surrendered at discretion, and 
love, and compare me slightingly to her recent $ wc were married nearly three months before I 
admirer, actually having the audacity to hint, ^ told her who made her her second offer. 


AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


BT R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Thb night is dark, the tempests sweep 
Along the numbing air. 

And wi\Ue me from my sleep, to weep 
The tear* of lone despair; 

For she is lying cold and dead, 

Whom I have loved so dear; 

And gloomy winter’s snows are spread 
Abovo her chilly bier. 

But though she’s gone, her pallid face. 
Still wet with lagging tears, 

All loth to leave so sweet a place, 

Before my sight appears. 

Her stops forever round me go, 

Her breath is on my cheek, 

And, from oil gentle winds that blow, 

I hear her softly speak. 

Once, in that season of the night 
When ghosts, with measured tread, 
Glide silently athwart the sight, 

In habits of the dead, 

And waking cocks, with swelling throat,’ 
Distnrb the midnight perch 
With far resounding, solemn note, 

And witches mar the church, 


All radiant with silver light, 

Which, from her brow divine. 

Fell o’er her trailing robes of white, 

And made them sweetly shine, 

She came from Heaven unto me, 

To soothe my soul from pain, 

And said, “Sad heart, what lyleth thee? 

We soou shall meet again. 

Bo patient, and rely upon 
My never ending love; 

And when thy earthly course Is no. 

I’ll welcome thee above!” 

Then, looking in my face, with deep, 
Commiserating eyes. 

Too full of deathless hope to weep, 

She left me for the skies. 

As infant sprites, who hovered o’er 
The couch whereon I lay, 

What time she staid, went on before^ 
Hymning upon their way. 

When, all at once, the room grew dark, < 
And bells began to toll, 

While neighb'ring dogs did bay and bark, 
And solemn music rolL 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


The children went laughing and singing down 
toward the Tillage; the elouds began to pile up 
in the west for the coming sunset, and the first 
flush of spring beauty tinged the hills and woods 
with peculiar radiance. 

The path that led through the fields to the 
river was already green, and the maple-buds 
hung out their scarlet to entice the blue-birds 
and robins baok to their favorite haunts. 

As they stood in the grove—Annie Linn and 
Charles Manson—the rush of the river below, 
and the voices of the children from the road, 
mingled together like the bass and soprano of 
some exquisite melody; but if they heard it all, 
it was with that impatience which comes over 
one when happy sounds break in upon restless¬ 
ness and trouble. 

She had come down there to bid him farewell 
—not from any girlish desire for a quarrel which 
should end in a pleasant reconciliation—but 
from a settled conviction of the necessity of the 
step, which, dfice taken, must be irrevocable. 

They were both young. A year before they 
had been, for a short time, engaged; but all 
that had long since been broken off, and this 
last interview was a great deal worse than use¬ 
less, though, perhaps, without it neither could 
have brought their minds to regard that book 
in their lives as completely closed. 

Charles Manson was the eldest son of a widow. 
He had been a spoiled, handsome boy—I fear 
he was a wayward, reckless man—just one of 
those young fellows whom everybody likes, and 
whose agreeable qualities and faculty of making 
friends prove their own greatest snare and temp¬ 
tation. 

I should have made one exception when I 
-said everybody liked Charley, for old Mr. Linn 
had detested him from his boyhood. He was a 
close-fisted, grim old ohap, who always prayed 
as if he meant to frighten the angels into doing 
their duty; who had toiled incessantly all his 
life, and could not understand why anybody 
should expect an existence at all different. 

Now, as a boy, Charley would not work, ex¬ 
cept to attain some special object*. He hated a 
farmer’s life, and was determined to go to col¬ 
lege. He had accomplished that by dint of 
sacrifices on bis mother’s part—those few words 

Tol. XLIV.—4 


n tell the story of her life—and considerable labor 
$ on his own. He taught school during the vaca- 
\ tions—a distant relative helped him out with a 
s hundred dollars, and so he went on. 

$ But alas! during the last year of his course 
£ everything changed. Charley made the ac- 
S quaintance of an entirely different set, young 
5: men of fortune and expensive habits, whom he 
v ought to have avoided, and his natural disposi- 
5 tion did the rest. He left college very suddenly 
s —good-natured people said he was expelled— 
s and the next the village heard of him he was 
$ in New York, but whether in business nobody 
S knew. 

s Before he came home, old Mr. Linn discovered 
$ the engagement existing between him and Annie, 
^ and with bis usual peremptoriness broke it off 
s at once. 

N 

s Charley wrote her scores of reproachful let- 
< ters, which her father ooolly burned before her 
jj eyes—then a long silence—then terrible stories 
s of bis bad habits and dissipation. Nobody ven- 
ij tured to question the widow, for she was one of 
\ those women whom even village gossips did not 
s care to approach with their affected sympathy 
\ and ill-concealed curiosity. As she sat in her 
j> place at church, people noticed how, week after 
\ week, the smooth hair gained an added tinge 
jj of gray, and the patient lines about her mouth 
£ deepened with hidden anxiety and trouble. 

;> Annie met her but seldom, and then there 
i; was little conversation between them—never a 
$ word concerning the subject which filled both 
$ their hearts. Mr. Linn had forbidden any in- 
J tercourse between the families; but the widow 
^ had known him too long not to understand the 
^ truth, and exonerate Annie from all blame in 
s the matter. 

N 

n Old Lion loved money. If Charley haff been. 
$ as steady as a young Solon he would not have 
s given him hjs daughter. It was convenient that 
$ the young man offered him g reasonable excuse 
for the course he pursued, 
v Annie held her father in great awe. She had 
$ inherited the feeling from her mother, who, ten 
$ years before, had faded into her grave, perhaps 
s glad that, for once, she could do something in 
$ peace and quiet. The neighbors talked still 
l about her resignation; the old minister often 
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alluded to her death-bed as the moBt edifying ' white, and still closer economy crept into the 
scene he had ever witnessed; but, though she \ old brown house. 

was a good woman, I have always believed that $ Now he was back in the village. He had 
the fact of having her own way, for the first ' arrived only the day before, and had managed 
time since her married life began, aided nearly j to send Annie a letter demanding an interview, 
as much as higher feelings in producing her | which she could no more have refused than the 
composure and serenity. $ last request of the dying. 

I suppose Mr. Linn was sorry. Her health j There they stood in the maple grove, with the 
had been failing for a long time, and she had 5 sunset gathering about them, and the black eor- 
been obliged to neglect her dairy, and that fact \ row swooping down over their souls l\ke the 
helped to support him in his bereavement. \ heavy clouds that hovered above the radiance 
He never married again, and Annie grew up $ of the west! 
under the shadow of her father’s presence, and \ He had been pleading so earnestly! Bet 
the tyranny of two elder brothers, who were $ though her heart trembled beneath his words, 
really prototypes of their parent. One of them $ and swayed toward him with the old affection, 
was married now, and his bustling, active wife ^ his passionate language beat vainly against the 
gave Annie a world of good advice, and set her $ fortitude with which her rigid ideas of duty 
face against Charles Manson, and all belonging ^ and right had armed her. 

to him, with a praiseworthy pertinacity which *; “You never loved me!’* ho exclaimed, with 
delighted the descendant of the old Puritans. $ all a man’s selfishness and cruelty. “You are 
The autumn before, Charley came home for a $ cold and hard—you can’t feel.” 
few weeks, arriving unexpectedly, and creating ^ She only shivered a little—her tears had 
a great sensation in the village. He looked $ crowded back upon her heart and refused to 
handsome and gentlemanly enough to have ex- $ flow. It seemed to her that they were slowly 
cited Mr. Linn’s resentment, if there had been $ freezing there, and would press life out be- 
no other cause; but the merchants, who returned $ nealh their ice. 

about the same time from their semi-annual city $ “Why don’t you speak?” he said. “You see 
trip, brought stories concerning him that made $ me going crazy before your face, and will net 
the elderly people regard him with horror, and $ say a word.” 

set the young ones wild, as wickedness always <; “I can’t say anything moreJ^Bbfc answered, 
will, in spite of good advice and sound pre- (. slowly. 

cept. $ “Then you give me up—you oast me off as 

He came to see Annie soon after his return, ^ everybody else has done! I have not lied to 
but Mr. Linn shut the door promptly in his face, s you—I never pretended that I was a good matt, 
feeling that he had done a praiseworthy act— $ but you might make roe what you pleased.” 
such a capital way to reform a man who has ^ “Oh! Charley, Charley!” The utteranoe of 
gone astray! $ the old familiar name was like a Bob. “If yott 

Annie saw him at church, but tbe poor child i; cannot be all that you ought from a higher 


hardly trusted herself to look toward his seat. : 
Once he met her near the village and drove her ; 
half-wild with his reproaches; but she remained i 
firm to her promise and her filial duty. ] 

The pattern sister-in-law heard of the inter- \ 
view, and duly reported it to the father. A i 
storm of cold anger burst upon Annie’s head, j 
but even that was checked by her submission. ; 

Charley departed as suddenly as he had ap- : 
peared, and everything went back to its old j 
routine. Mr. Linn seldom mentioned his name; > 
but the brothers. did not scruple to upbraid j 
Annie with having cared for such a scamp, and J 
the sister worried her heart to find out how 5 
much the girl really suffered. \ 

The winter passed. No more letters from | 
Charley; even his mother beard very seldom > 
from him, and the news could not have been J 
favorable, for the gray hair was growing almost > 


reason, no efforts of mine would avail.” 

“They would, they would!” 

8 he shook her head sadly, retaining all the 
while her forced composure, though inwardly 
she trembled so that she could hardly stand. 

“They have made you hate me!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “You look upon me as a monster! 
After all, how am I so much worse than other 
men? If the truth were known, half these 
sanctimonious people who abuse me have done 
things worse than—” 

She put up her hand pleadingly, and he stop¬ 
ped. She could not bear to hear him attempt 
such self-justification. With her religious feel¬ 
ings, tbe excesses of which he had been guilty 
appeared much more terrible than they would 
have done to a woman of the world; but sbo 
loved him in spite of everything—for when did 
such-doubts ever change affection? 
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“Oh, Charles!” she said, suddenly. “For your 
own sake, for your mother's, be true to your¬ 
self—make your life all that it ought to be.” 

“What do I care for myself? As for my 
mother, she has a sou to depend upon—1 am of 
no consequence—no one will care how I end!’’ 

“You are breaking my heart 1 Do not make 
us all so miserable!” 

She wrung her hands with a sudden passion 
which, startled him. She was usually so quiet 
that, with his impetuous nature, accustomed 
to give vent to every feeling, he had, at times, 
accused her of a want of feeling. 

“It is my heart which is breaking,” he an¬ 
swered. “Annie, don’t throw me off—don’t 
send me away utterly desperate!” 

“ If you bad lost every hope in the world you 
dugbt not to be that! I can never be anything 
to you—my father will never permit it.” 

“And can you hesitate between us? Is this 
your love?” 

“My duty is stronger than my love,” 6he 
■aid, “and I shall obey it. Were I alone in the 
world, I might well hesitate before I committed 
my happiness to your keeping; but I would do 
it—I would trust to your affection to me to lead 
you aright; but now-” 

“Now you may do it! There is no one loves 
you as I do; you fear your father more than 
you love him;* your brothers tyrannize over 
you. Only come with me—be my wife, and let 
us be happy in spite of the whole world.” 

“Do you think I could be happy with my 
ftitber'8 curse banging over me?” 

“He would forgive you in the end.” 

“You know him better than to believe that. 
No, Chart*, rather have patience and wait. 
Who can tell, if you did as you ought, worked 
hard and made yourself a good name, that he 
would not in the end yield?” 

“He bates me too much for that! There is 
no hope!” 

The sunset was beginning to fade. Annie 
dared not remain, and, moreover, she was grow¬ 
ing so faint and weary that she longed to end 
the pang of parting. 

“You are anxious to go,” he said, bitterly; 
“you grudge me even this last half-hour. Do 
not fear, I shall never ask another.” 

“You will be sorry for such cruel speeches 
when you are gone,” she returned. “Don’t 
make these last memories so bitter!” 

Then bis wild love came np again, and he im¬ 
plored her with all the fervor of passion not to 
leave him; bat though she wept in agony, her 
firmness was unshaken. She could die, but she 
could not take a step which she felt to be wicked. 


“Then go!” he exclaimed. “I shall neve* 
trouble you again! I swear yon shall repent 
this to the last day of your life! You have 
made me utterly desperate—I have nothing to 
live for now.” 

“Your mother—remember your mother!” 

“I shall be better out of her way—I have 
been a curse to her all my life!” 

Then his mood changed; the better feelingrf 
of his honest nature came up. 

“I don’t mean what I said! Bat oh, Annie? 
you don’t know what you are doing!” 

“I must do it, I must! I can’t stay here —f 
ought not to have come—it has only done us 
both harm.” 

“Think a little-” 

“I have thought—I have prayed to do right 
—I must obey my father.” 

“Then it’s all over—all over!” 

He clapped her for an instant in his arms, 
and, before she could speak, he was gone—the 
last look of his white face, convulsed with min¬ 
gled emotions, terrifying her so unutterahly that’ 
she had no strength even to pronounce his name. 

After a time, she rose from the log where she" 
had fallen, rather than sank from any will of 
her own, and went slowly home through the 
chill twilight. 

Her father was aTone in the sitting-room when 
she entered, and she walked directly up to the 
hearth, saying, 

“Father, I have seen Charles Manson.” 

She was so exhausted by emotion that she did 
not even think of his anger. He was greatly 
enraged; but the sight of that white face nnd' 
those great brown eyes, with their hopeless, 
despairing expression, Would have restrained a 
much more violent nature. 

“ How came you to do that?” he asked. 

“I thought it right.” 

“And are you to judge?” he demnnded, an¬ 
grily. “After my commands—how dared you* 
disobey them ?” 

“I shall never see him again, father, never' 
again 1” 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder half-un¬ 
consciously, for she was tottering like a person 
about to faint. 

He said no more to her, contenting himself* 
with despatching her to bed and administering 1 
a dose of herb tea. Like many people, he could 
understand physical illness; but mental afflic¬ 
tion, such as she endured, was entirely beyond 
his comprehension. 

The very next day her sister-in-law came 
with information of the interview; but Annie’a 
white face still had Its influence upon the old 
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man, and, to the surprise of young Mrs. Linn, 
she found herself treated in the most cavalier 
manner. 

“Ann told me all about it, so you needn’t 
fret yourself.” 

Fret herself indeed! That was a pleasant 
reward for having walked two mile9, in hot 
haste, to tell her story! She gathered her 
shawl about her and returned home in high 
dudgeon, without even seeing Annie, greatly 
to the poor girl's relief, and quieted herself by 
working her husband into a fury concerning 
the old man's property. It was her opinion 
that deceitful girl would get it all if they didn’t 
look sharp—she always mistrusted those still 
people, she did! 

For two days longer Charley Manson lingered 
about the village; but he only injured himself 
by staying. A party of young men came up 
from the country town bent upon a glorious 
frolic—Charley was drawn in with them, glad 
of any means that brought temporary forget¬ 
fulness. 

When the party broke up, Charley disap¬ 
peared. It was supposed at first that he had ] 
gone with them; but two days after his mother; 
found a letter in the chamber which he usually 3 
occupied. 1 

Tt only said that he should never trouble her 3 
again—neither her nor any one. It was better j 
that everything should end. « 

At first she could not understand the signi- 1 
floation of the half-illegible scrawl. Gradually 5 
it broke upon her mind that the leave-taking; 
meant suicide—she grew almost mad with the j 
horror of the thought. 1 

The report went abroad, and everybody; 

formed a separate opinion; but when the tid- ; 
ings reached Annie Linn, she could not doubt1 
even for au instant—he was dead. j 

Mrs. Manson wrote to his city friends. He « 
bad not been seen; nowhere any tidings. She 5 
oould do nothing—could only sit in her deso- j 
late house, with that terrible belief growing; 
eaoh day stronger, praying always for his soul i 
with that feeling whidh makes all men Catholics 5 
during the first agony of a sudden bereavement. : 
Annie Linn's chief longing was to go to her, if; 
she oould only have thrown herself into the } 
mother’s arms and died there; but she did not \ 
dare. They repeated to her harsh words that; 
the woman had spoken concerning her: if her j 
ton was dead, she had killed him; and though 5 
she did not credit the tales, she feared that the \ 
mourner’s heart might be hardened against her, j 
and she dared not go. > 

They were fearful days to live through! The $ 


ordinary routine of duties must go on. Neigh¬ 
bors with unconcealed curiosity looking in upon 
her; the sister-in-law appearing at the most un¬ 
expected moments, seeming to taken sort of de¬ 
light in talking concerning Manson’s disappear¬ 
ance in the gloomiest strain; she forced to bear 
up, to endure, living years and years in those 
brief days. 

Upon the third morning, her father and 
brother left home for the remainder of the 
week; then she left the house to the care of 
the old servant, crept up to her room, and 
locked all the world out to cower alone be¬ 
neath her despair. 

More than a week passed. It was bright, 
delicious spring. The trees were all green; 
the crocuses and snow-drops were blossoming 
in the little garden; a colony of robins haunted 
the old apple-trees, and flew in at the open win¬ 
dows, telling beautiful tales of their southern 
flight. But there was no peace in all this grow¬ 
ing richness of beauty and life. 

It was the middle of the afternoon. Her 
father and brother were out, and Annie Linn 
stood in the side-door, looking aorosa the fields 
toward the river. 

She saw a group of children rash wildly np 
the path she had last trodden with Charles Man- 
son. Out from the nearest houses of the village 
ran several men, taking the path the children 
had come up, which led down to the cove. 

It was a beautiful spot in summer time, when 
the water was low, sheltered between the high 
green banks of the shore and the tall trees of 
the island; but at that season of year the cur¬ 
rent was so swollen by the spring rains, that 
the island was h&lf-overflowed and the pretty 
cove a deep, black eddy, where the waters 
seethed and foamed in their insane whirl. 

Annie Linn stood motionless in the door-way. 
From the first instant she saw the wild race of 
the children, she understood what had hap¬ 
pened. They had found the body; he had 
been drowned in the cove. 

Then the dreadful doubt, whether it had been 
accidental or the work of self-deetruction. She 
remembered his last words; but even in that 
hour of supreme anguish she could not see her 
way to have acted differently. 

She still stood there, while more people went 
hurrying down through the fields, and the ex¬ 
citement became general in the village. 

She heard some one passing through the next 
room. She must be alone, or her very reason 
would go! She reached the stairs—fairly crept 
up, on her hands and knees, to the solitude of 
her own room. 
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Perhaps an hour after, some impulse forced 
her to the window. She looked out. Up the 
path came a train of men carrying something 
upon a plank over which was spread a white 
sheet that fluttered a little in the wind. 

Only a glance; then she fell to the floor and 
lost everything for a time in that blessed in¬ 
sensibility. 

The body was carried to the old, brown farm¬ 
house. The face was so swollen and discolored 
as to be unrecognizable, but the widow remem¬ 
bered the clothes. It was the corpse of her 
son. 

Poor Charley Manson! There were few hearts 
that did not feel for the stricken mother, and re¬ 
gret the wayward young man, who, but a few 
years before, had been a bright, happy boy iu 
their midst. 

The evening before the funeral, Annie Linn 
wandered out of the house into the fields—not 
toward the path, which had formerly been her 
favorite haunt; she could not even look toward 
that. 

She saw the old brown house on the hill, but 
did not venture to approach more near. Some 
one came out of the door and walked down the 
hill. Annie knew her in an instant—it was his 
mother. 

She did not attempt to avoid the meeting. 
She stood there, passively awaiting whatever 
might ensue, not even looking up as she heard 
the footsteps come nearer. 

“Annie! Annie!” called the familiar voice, 
which had an undertone so like his. 

There stood the widow, with her arms ex¬ 
tended. Annie fell into them with one cry, 
upon which the smothered grief of the past 
days went out. 

It was a long time before there was a word 
spoken; then tears came, and broken whispers, 
which made each heart dear to the other. 

••They say you blamed me,” Anuie cried. 

“Child, my boy loved you: that was enough! 
I never blamed you—I never shall! We don’t 
care what people say—we understand one an¬ 
other now.” 

“I wanted to see you—to come to you.” 

“I know, I know! You can do so now, An 
me; your father will never object any more.” 

They clung to one another a little closer after 
these words. 

“You mustn’t come to the house to-morrow,” 
the widow said. “Come to me when it is all 
over and they are gone.” 

“I have been wishing—I want to see-” 

“No, no! Oh! it’s dreadful! I could only 
look once. Don’t, Annie, don’t!” 


> She hid her face for a moment to shut out 
l the painful image her own words had called. 
J up—that pale, worn faoe, with so much of the 
S tender beauty of age in it already. 

S They had no words of comfort to speak to 
J each other. It was very difficult to talk at all. 

5 But it eased their grief to stand together, feel- 
s ing that each understood the other’s heart. 

J “It is growing late,” tho widow said. “You 
$ must go home.” 

i Anuie clung to her with sudden energy, 
j “Don’t let them talk to you. I did love him 
S —indeed I did!” 

1 “I know it! You did what was right; no 
5 one shall blame you in my hearing. I hope 
5 they’ll let my boy alone now. Oh! my Charley, 

| my Charley!” 

\ She checked tho spasm of grief quickly. 

; “I don’t believe he did it on purpose. He 
J wrote me a letter. I think he meant to go 
l away. I suppose he wandered off toward the 
t river in the night-” 

\ A shudder completed the sentence; it was 
j fuller of agony than any words or tears. 

^ They parted almost in silence, and each stole 
< home, shivering with a chill that struck deeper 
[ than the pleasant coolness of the spring even- 
; ing, that would not wear away for months and 
years. 

The next day the neighbors congregated in 
the old farm-house. There was a prayer from 
the pastor. No warning held out to the young, 
as a less considerate person might have deemed 
fitting the occasion—only earnest supplications 
for the bereaved mother. Then the train passed 
out of the gate and—took its way toward the 
grave-yard. 

Annie saw it all from her window. The 
blessed saints who helped her to bear her grief 
alone witnessed what she endured. 

When her father returned to tea, she was per¬ 
fectly composed, and he had kindness enough in 
his hard old nature to spare her even an allu¬ 
sion. 

Only once was the past revived. Young Mrs. 
Linn was at the bouse a few days after the 
funeral, and, during the conversation, abruptly 
introduced the dead man's name. 

“You ought to thank your father on your 
knees, Annie,” she said, “for all he saved you 
from! If you had married that young scape^ 
grace-” 

She stopped as if she had been strock dumb. 
Annie had risen and was standing directly be¬ 
fore her, colorless and cold, but with a world 
of grief and indignation in her great brown 
eyes. 
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“Eliza,” she said, “let this be the last time < bare idea of solacing his grief. But where sueh 
you speak of him in my presence. If I cannot \ feelings are concerned, the wisest men are per- 
be protected from your insults in my father's s verse; so no one but Annie could fill the void 
house, I must find a place where I can.” $ in his heart. 

She walked out of the room, leaving her sis- $ He became a frequent visitor at the house, 
tor-in-law staring in dumb confusion at the <! but as he had usually some ostensible business 
wall. Never in her life had Annie spoken to n with her father, it never occurred to Annie that 
any one in that tone; even her father was so j his visits had any connection with herself. I 
astonished that he remained perfectly silent for \ fancy he gave Mr. Linn a bint from the first, 
several moments. $ but the old gentleman wisely held his peace, 

Then he gave Mrs. Eliza a lesson which, per- i and suffered events to take their course, never 
baps, in the end, did her good, although she \ dreaming that any daughter of bis could be in¬ 
flow out of the house in a violent passion, and $ sane enough to refuse one of the richest men 
did not enter it for a month after. ' in the County, young at that, and in every 

The spring warmed into summer, but the s respect all that a reasonable woman could de- 
mourning in which Annie Linn’s heart was $ sire. 

shrouded did not grow more light. $ When the truth did dawn upon Annie's mind. 

She visited the widow very frequently. Her s she was sorely troubled; but it was difficult to 
father never made Any opposition, although he S know what course to pursue, 
rather kept out of her way himself. However < He began to ask her to drive out with him, 
much he might believe himself in the right, it * and, as the invitations were given in her father’s 
was not pleasant now to meet the poor mother $ presence, he accepted them for her without the 
and remember all the harsh words he had s slightest hesitation. 

spoken concerning the young man, over whose $ At last people began to gossip and make re¬ 
grave the flowers he loved had already begun t marks. It was currently reported that the pair 
to spring. ^ were engaged long before Martin had found 

Of course, after the first few weeks of won- $ courage to show her more than common civility, 
dering, Annie was left in peace by her neigh- $ Mrs. sister-in-law Eliza did not- venture to 
bors. They had begun to forget the sudden < say one word to Annie, but she expressed her 
(death, and probably supposed she was doing * opinion very freely among her friends. She 
the same. But the mother knew the truth, and $ always thought what that great ado about 
everyday knit her heart more closely to that 5 Charley Manson would end in—all put on! 
of the uncomplaining girt $ Any how, Mr. Martin would find he’d made 

Charles Manson had been buried a year. $ a pretty mess of it! Why, the girl would leave 
Mr. Linn himself believed that Annie had got- ^ the dinner to get itself, while she read novels! 
ten over her trouble. The color had come back * Pooh! If people would be taken by a baby 


to her cheek, she performed her duties even \ face, they must take the consequences—it was 
more conscientiously than of old, and he was * nothing to her. 

not observing enough to notice the thousand | At Ust she repeated these amiable speeches 


changes which had taken place in her habits | to an old aunt of Martin, and the poor woman 
aud manners. \ was so terrified at the idea of bis being taken 

But Mrs. Eliza saw that her days of perse- { in and done for, that she proceeded to read him 

outing Annie were over. Not that the girl * a lecture, the first time they met, upon the ne- 
quarreled with her; but she had a way ofjcessityof oaution, and prudence, and the folly 
looking her through and through, with her i of taking a fancy to a girl who would only be 

earnest eyes, which was altogether too much s good to spend the wealth he had toiled to accu- 


for the woman's equanimity. ^ mulate. 

That summer oame the second great trial of } The Bermon had the effect such advice usually 
Annie Linn’s life. ^ has. That very evening Martin presented him- 


Jam©8 Martin, having been left a widower, j self before Annie, and, to her great surprise 
a couple of years before, and finding himself^ and bewilderment, made her an offer of his 
alone in the midst of the comforts his money J heart and hand, with the air of a man who did 


brought about him, cast about in the country $ not dream of a refusal, as lias natural after her 
for another wife, and, os fate would have it, he £ father’s encouragement. 

fixed his choice upon Annie. It was very foolish «; “I am sorry;”—she was obliged to interrupt 
of him, whed there were soores of girls who i him, in order to speak—“I was not expecting 
would have been in the seventh heaven at the > this; I cannot be your wife, Mr. Martin.” 
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He stared at her in astonishment for an in- $ little before his power; but retaining the com- 
atant, but could not believe her in earnest. ^ posure and courage which she had gained from 
“You think I ought not to have spoken so v sorrow, 
abruptly, and want to punish me for it,” he * “I should like to know why.” 
said. t; “Because I did not love him.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot marry you. I don’t v “Nonsense—first girlish folly! You are a 
want to give you pain; but please don’t talk of $ bad, ungrateful girl to disappoint me in this 
this any more, Mr. Martin. I shall always be ^ way. I thought I should see you happily set- 
your friend, but I oan be nothing more.” s tied in life. I'm growing old, and I know you 

“But your father always gave me reason to $ wouldn't have a pleasant life of it with the boys 
hope,” be said, turning red and pale with min- ^ after I'm gone.” 

gled pain and mortification. v “ Father, 1 cannot marry him! I will do any- 

“I never gave him any cause to do so, be- $ thing else to please you—but that would be 
lievc me. It was not until very lately that I ^ wicked. I have no right to marry him when I 
even dreamed your visits were intended for me.” s do not love him.” 

“But you will think differently—I will not $ “You would in time! You don't suppose he 
take your answer now.” ^ cares about such nonsense as you read of in 

“You must, Mr. Martin, indeed you must. IJ story books. Come, come, I don’t want any 
shall never change.” $ nonsense, I’ve humored you too much this 

“You don’t think me worthy of you?” he ^ year.” 
demanded, angrily. ij Perhaps his conscience had had more to de 

“It is not that,” she answered, sadly. “I £ with his indulgence than he would have chosen 
have no heart to give any man.” <; to acknowledge, but he forgot that now in his 

She grew so white thAt, for the first time, he j> anger, 
remembered the talk there had been concerning i “Martin won’t bother you just at present; 

her and Charley Manson. That thought helped ^ but you must make your mind up to give him 

to check his rising anger; but he began to plead £ a different answer when he does come again.” 
hjs cause again. ^ “I never can, father! I will do my duty as 

She was very kind, but perfectly firm, and he $ well as I am able; but marry him or any other 
was at length obliged to acknowledge, in bis j man I cannot.” 
own mind, that she was perfectly serious, and “I should like to know why?” 

no persuasions could induce her to take her $ She took his arm and drew him to the win- 

station in the world as his wife. dow, pointing toward the distant grave-yard 

He sought Mr. Linn and informed him of his ^ bathed in the soft light of evening, 
ill-success. $ “Because, when you laid him down thereto 

“She can’t mean it!” ezolaimed the old man, $ rest, you buried ray heart there also.” 
all the advantage of the match rushiog more $ The old man’s arm fell to his side. She went 
strongly than ever upon him. “These girls $ out of the room in silence, leaving him, for the 
never know what they want.” £ time, so much shaken that he could not pursue 

“Miss Annie seems so, at all events.” $ the subject eithei^ by argument or threat. 

“Nonsense! She wanted to tease you.” ^ For a few days she was left in peace; then 
“I never saw a girl show less inclination.” £ the matter came up again, and for three months 
“I’ll talk to her,” returned the old man in s Annie was tormented almost beyond her powers 
his imperative way. “I shall see you to-mor-$ of endurance. Mr. Martin haunted her foot- 
row—it will be all right.” I steps; her father alternately scolded and en- 

Mr. Martin went bis way divided in his ^treated; her sister-in-law mixed herself up in 
opinions, and greatly chagrined at the pro- $ the affair, and between them all and her own 
bable overthrow of all the pretty castles in the ^ sorrow, many and many a time poor Annie 
air he had been industriously rearing during $ used to wish herself quietly at rest in the grave- 
the past weeks of blind security. \ yard. 

“What’s this Martin tells me?” demanded^ Mr. Martin cut the Gordian knot himself very 
Mr. Linn, abruptly entering the room where £ unexpectedly. He grew so vexed that he went 
Annie still sat, her thoughts going back to the i off into a neighboring county and married a 
previous year, wnose narrow round had swal- j; very nice sort of girl, whom he had known hut 
lowed up the brief summer of her life. “He ^a short time, but who was quite content with 
says you refused him?” 5 her lot, and made an exceedingly good wife. 

“I did, father,” she answered, trembling a* After the wedding was once over, Mr. Linn 
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never again alluded to the subject. He .sulked 
for a long time, but he gradually got over that. 
Eliza crowed with joy; she was only sorry 
that she could not discover whether Annie was 
vexed; but, judging her nature by her own, 
took it for granted that she was, and triumphed 
accordingly. 

Three years more had gone by. Mr. Linn 
was grown an old man, and, as he neared the 
grave, his rugged nature began to soften. He 
turned from his sons’ coarseness and greed to 
find comfort in Annie's affection and gentle 
ministerings wbioh did not fail him, and, cheered 
by her presence, he went on toward the moment 
when he put off humanity and its trials like a 
worn-out garment that the eager soul despised. 

The brothers were greatly dissatisfied with 
the will—Annie shared equally with them. It 
would have been quite enough for her to have 
been left in their care. What did she know 
about the use of money ? 

It was of no avail to grumble, however, the 
matter was settled. Her elder brother was 
coming to take possession of the homestead, 
and as Annie could in nowise regard it her 
duty to live with Eliza, Bhe made preparations 
to depart. While she was meditating upon her 
plans old Mrs. MAnson came to her. 

44 1 thought you considered yourself my 
daughter,” she said 

44 1 do. I have no one left but you.” 

44 Then come home, my daughter, my house 
is your rightful home now.” 

So the matter was arranged. Annie settled 
quietly down in the dear old brown house— 
dearer even than her childhood’s home from its 
associations with Charley’s memory, as if she 
had been indeed the widow’s child. 

Of course people wondered a little^ but, after 
all, it was natural enough, and Madam Eliza’s 
peculiarities of disposition were sufficiently well 
known to explain Annie’s declining to make her 
brother’s house her home. 

It was the fifth spring since the funeral took 
plaoe from the farm-house—Annie was twenty- 
four years old. 

She had been out for a long walk, and it was 
already twilight when she ascended the hill. 


She passed through the yard, and as she 
reached the outer door Mrs. Manson’s voice 
reached her ear. She was startled—it sounded 
as if the widow was giving way to hysterical 
emotion. 

“Mother!” she called out. “Mother!” 

“There she is!” the old lady exclaimed. 
44 Richard, go and tell her—don’t let her in 
without—she’ll die! Oh! Annie, Annie!” 

She rushed into the hall before the frightened 
girl could stir; she caught her in her arms, 
weeping and trying to speak, while Richard 
followed little less agitated. 

44 A letter, Annie,” he said trying to control 
himself, “we were all mistaken—Charley-” 

“Is alive!” 

The words died on her lips—power and Bense 
forsook her in the agonizing joy of that mo¬ 
ment. 

When she came to herself Charley Manson 
was supporting her, was calling her name wildly. 
It was no dream. He was there—alive—as she 
had sometimes dreamed might be the case, only 
to throw aside the thought as impossible in her 
quieter moments. 

It was very natural, improbable as it seems. 
After writing that letter to his mother, he had 
hurried to New York and shipped for California 
without seeing one of his old friends. The body 
which was founjl was indeed dressed in his 
clothes—things Charley had given him on his 
arrival home. He was some Btranger, a drunken 
wanderer whose name never transpired. 

Charley had not for a long time written back, 
and, when he did, the letters never reached their 
destination; so that he arrived that day ig the 
village to find himself regarded as comfortably 
disposed of for five years past. 

There is nothing more to tell. 

Business had prospered with him; his early 
habits had been flung aside, and the true noble¬ 
ness of his character shone out without a stain. 

There is a beautiful stone cottage erected not 
far from the old farm-house; fair-haired chil¬ 
dren play about broad porches, and peace and 
contentment reign within; the happiness which 
Annie was patiently waiting to find in another 
sphere has come to her in this lower world. 


SONNET. 


And then at early morn I saw the© die! % 

Oh! death is but a sinking Into rest, > 

A fearful pass-word to our home on high, s 

A whispered welcome to our Saviour’s breast. < 

Yes, I had watched the glorious Summer-time, ? 

As with her fingers she wove out her pall s 

Of bloaaoms, but to fade with Autumn's prime, 1 


And then like thee, the Wrest one—to fell. 

And now the murmurs of the horoffless wind. 

The slanting sun-rays through each leafless tree, 
Are like the hopes I strive in vain to bind, 

The fragments of Love's broken rosary; 

They make my inner world forever full 
Of mournful melodies, so sad, so beautiful 1 L. S. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Barbara We8tburn had met with “but little 
consolation from her chance encounter with 
Cromwell. Though his heart yearned toward 
her after its hard fashion, he could not bring 
it to yield anything to her gentle persuasions, 
and with a consciousness of offence in his own 
bosom, he had said many things in their in¬ 
terview that jarred painfully on her sensitive 
feelings. In truth, there was great unfitness 
between these two persons, which no time nor 
circumstance could remove. Barbara all re¬ 
finement, both by nature and education, was 
the proper mate for a poet, not a politician of 
those fierce times. She was overpowered by 
the strength of Cromwell’s character, but could 
not even guess at its revolting coarseness. He, 
like many another hnrd, rude man, bad just 
enough of the ideal in his soul to wonder at, 
and in a certain way worship a creature so in¬ 
finitely above himself in all that makes humanity 
beautiful. 

The lovers had parted in grief and anger. 
All the harsh traits of Cromwell’s nature had 
been brought into action during the last few 
weeks, and his real qualities had, for the first 
time, partially revealed themselves. 

There was something more than grief in Bar¬ 
bara’s heart now. All the refinement of her 
character was in revolt; her thoughts were dis¬ 
turbed with a sort of terror. Still she was far 
too loving* and faithful for any expression of 
tbeso feelings, and grew Angry at herself that 
they would not depart. I think that it is a 
mistake when people pronounce love as blind. 
Blindness here arises only from inoapacity to 
judge clearly on any subjeot. The highest order 
of love, that which carries the heart and soul 
with it, is clear as crystal in its comprehension 
•f all that is beautiful or base in a beloved 
object. At least it was so with Barbara West- 
burn; her pure Rpirit began to unfold itself as 
the sensitive plant shrinks from any touch less 
pure than the air that feeds it. She wondered 
sadly if she, in truth, understood her lover—if 
bis great strength all pointed heavenward. 


> In the midst of these thoughts she was inter- 
l rupted by Randal, all animation and energy. 

$ “ Barbara,” he said, with something of Cromr 

$ well’s authority in his voice, “get your man- 
$ telet and tie on your hood, I want you to go 
s with me.” 

\ Barbara looked at the lad in amazement. 
^ There was something firm and manly in that 
s young face, that she had never seen there be- 
$ fore. 

$ “Where would you have me go, Randal?” 
j> she said. ‘ 

J* “For a ride—a long ride. We may not be 
£ home again till deep in the night; so let your 

> mantle be of thick cloth.” 

\ “But for what object?” 

j “Go to oblige me, your cousin, Bweet Bar- 

i bara!” 

The lad went close to her as he spoke, and, 
putting his hand under her chin, patted it ca- 
$ ressingly. “For my sake, Barbara!” 

“But the horses?” she said, smiling under 
£ this unusual caress. 

^ “I have taken care of them. They are now 
£ in the stable ready saddled. Your father’s Cob 
£ and that beautiful, strange horse which no one 
> has ever claimed,” answered Randal, crimson- 
s ing as he spoke. 

^ “Well, I do not understand this,” said Bar- 
> bara, gently; “but if it will give yon pleasure, 
< I am ready for the ride.” 

< “That’s a good cousin.” 

^ “But my father?” 

£ “Oh! he wishes you to get some exercise, he 
$ sees how wan and sad all this trouble is leaving 

! you.” 

“Then he wishes me to go?” 

^ “Certainly. Bessie and I asked him if it 
$ wouldn’t be best, and he said, ‘Undoubtedly.’ ” 
£ “Then I will go.” 

$ Barbara started from her seat and began her 
^ preparations with considerable energy. Ran- 
\ dal went out, and directly the horses were 
$ prancing in front of the door. 

^ “I think,” said Randal, with some hesitation, 

£ “I think it would be best for you to ride the 
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Cob, consin Barbara. The chestnut, you see, is ; that the horses must have a mouthful of com 
full of fire and beyond a woman’s handling.” s before they could think of returning. 

Barbara looked at his earnest face a little $ With a lofty air, into which he managed to 
mischievously; she understood his longing de- i; cast considerable democratic coarseness, the lad 
sire to show off on that beautiful steed, and | entered the hostelry and addressed the landlord, 
could not resist an impulse to tease him. ^ “Send a man to our horses; give them plenty 

“Oh! I’m not afraid,” she said. “Never ^ of corn, and show me a room where this lady 
fear that I cannot manage him.” * can have supper,” he Baid. 

“ But, Barbara, cousin Barbara, yon have no j The landlord was taken by surprise. He 
idea how he strains Upon the bit.” {looked first at the youth, then at the lady, 

“Oh! that is nothing, I shall let him go!” I smoothing down his white apron with a pair 
“Let him go? Why, he runs like the wind.” s of plump, irresolute hands. 

“That will be delightful. I have often wished \ “You were here last evening, young gentle- 
to ride like the wind.” 5 man, if I bethink me aright?” he said, at last. 

“But only think, Barbara, how it will look ^ “Yes; and I come again to-night in order to 
for you, a fair demoiselle, to be mounted on £ meet him. You know who I mean?” 
that fiery steed; and I—a gentleman—almost a j> “Yes, yes; the bids were sadly put out at his 
soldier, ambling by your side on the brown $ not coming last night. Nothing but the beer 
Cob.” ^ cask kept them quiet; but this lady—what can 

“Certainly,” persisted Barbara, “people $ we do with her?—the first shout would drive 
might remark it, but only as a proof of your $ her stark mad!” 

gallantry in giving up the best horse to 0 $ “Not at all—not at alL She's deaf as a 
lady.” $ stone!” 

“Well,” answered the youth, dolefully, “if$ “Ho! bo! that changes the matter, for I have 

you think so, of course I must take the Cob; £ only this room in which she can drink her cup 
but I fear for your neck, indeed I do, cousin $ of ale and munch her seed-cake in quiet. Bring 
Barbara!” $ her in—bring her in. What a mercy it is she. 

The poor fellow was almost crying as he pre- n is deaf!” 
pared to change the magnificent saddle from n As the landlord spoke, he opened a door with 
the chestnut to the broad, low back of his $ a glazed sash in the upper end, and motioned 
uncle’s horse. jj Barbara to enter. 

“No; on second thought I am a little timid,” $ It was a small room with only one window, 
said Barbara, smitten with compassion. “The $ and no entrance except that which led from the 
creature's eyes are too bright; he curves his $ tap-room; a small woodeu table and a chair 
neck so fiercely, perhaps you had better try $ or two composed the furniture. The landlord 
him, Randal, especially as I am used to the $ placed a chair, motioned Barbara to occupy 
Cob.” it with elaborate gesticulation, and went out. 

“Dear, dear Barbara, what a sensible girl $ Randal placed a finger to his lips, shook his 
you are! it’s quite a treat to be relatedjo you. ^ head at Barbara with deprecating significance. 
Come, mount now, for we have a long ride be- and drew the curtain of red stuff across the 
fore us!” £ sash. 

Directly the cousins were on horseback and ^ “Don’t speak,” he said, coming back and 
scouring across the country in gallant style, ^whispering in her ear. “It’s for your own 
The chestnut could not well be restrained to $ good I do it. Be deaf for this one evening.” 
the steady pace of the rector’s horse; but Ran- * The landlord opened the door and put his 
dal rode off a portion of his exuberant spirits j head in. 

by taking long circuits around the heath, l “Shall I order a rasher of bacon with the 
always keeping his cousin in sight; till at last $ beer and seed-cake?” he demanded, 
the Cob got his metal up and dashed on with £ Randal turned to Barbara and began making 
the hunter, neck and neck, with a recklessness \ motions with his fingers. She smiled in spite 
that would have frightened his owner out of^of herself, the whole scene was becoming so 
the deepest brown study he ever was swamped s ludicrous. Randal seized upon the smile at 
in. At nightfall, just as the last gleams of gold $ once. 

were dying out of the west, the cousins reached $ “Yes, yes,” he said—“bacon and eggs—that 
the village inn at which Randal had stopped s is the way she says yes. One soft smile— 
the night before. Here he called upon his $ pretty, isn’t it? As to the beer, draw it mild, 
cousin to dismount and rest awhile, declaring * very mild, remembering it is for a lady. 
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Observe the smiles again, that is to have you 
go out and hasten the supper.” 

The landlord went out rubbing his hands. 

“What does all this mean?” demanded Bar¬ 
bara of her cousin. “You appear to know this 
man.” 

“Yes, Barbara, I have seen him before.” 

“But what mystery is it you are practicing? 
I must know.” 

“Wait a little and yon shall know, cousin 
Barbara. Fra sure it isn’t for my own pleasure 
I came here at all. It’s for your good. Bessie 
and I both decided on that; and if you’ll only 
be quiet a little longer it’s all I ask.” 

The youth was so earnest in this appeal that 
Barbara could not refuse to trust him; but she 
shook her head with a little doubt, and said, 
with forced patience, 

“Very well, Randal. I will wait patiently, if 
possible, but this seems a strange business.” 

“Of course it is. But we’ll have supper at 
once; the smell of that rasher makes me hungry 
as a hound.” 

Randal went out as if to hasten the supper, 
but in fact to avoid his cousin’s questions. 
Directly he came back, followed by the land¬ 
lord, who carried a platter between his hands, 
from which a most appetising rasher of bacon, 
with half a dozen golden eggs, sent up their 
delicious steam. 

“ That’s wonderful!” exclaimed Randal, draw¬ 
ing the table up to his cousin. “Now a tankard, 
and some bread, and King Charles himself might 
be glad to sup with us.” 

Barbara needed little urging to partake of 
this repast. A long ride through the breezy 
downs had given her an appetite, and there 
was something in the novelty of her position 
that aroused her spirits. The women of those 
days had a strong relish for food at all times, 
and she never thought of hesitating when the 
bacon, eggs, and ale were set before her. 

“That’s rightl” exclaimed Randal, gleefully. 
“Take another alice. It’s wonderful how a 
ride gives relish to everything 1 Besides, we 
shall want strength to go home with; for I 
doubt-” 

“What do you doubt?” inquired Barbara,, 
eagerly 

“Nothing. Only, where a woman is con¬ 
cerned one always doubts a little, you know.” 

“Randal!” 

“There—there 1 You speak too loud! Hush!” 

That moment there was a light bustle in the 
next room, as if produced by some new arrival, 
and the landlord oarae in, flushed and anxious, 
to clear the table. 


| “They are beginning to drop in,” he said, 

* addressing Randal. 

% “All right,” answered the youth, glancing 
l anxiously at his cousin. “But, I say, you’d 
| better not mention to anyone that I have come. 
$ Having a lady under my care makes it a deli- 
S cate matter.” 

| The landlord nodded his head. “Ay, ay, I 

< understand.” 

| “Certainly. I’ll arrange it all with them, 
| you know.” 

| The landlord went out, closing the door care- 
| fully behind them. From the noise that fol- 

> lowed, a good many persons must have assem- 
; bled in the outer room. Barbara heard the sound 
| of voices increasing, and looked anxiously at her 
^ cousin. 

i “What is all this?” she said, almost angrily. 
$ “Wait, wait!” whispered the youth, now 
^almost as restless as herself. “Wait and 
ij listen.” 

^ “But I hear nothing but the shuffle and 
^ tramp of feet—nothing but reckless voices 

< challenging each other. Randal, Randal, this 
S is no place for me!” 

$ “Do be patient!” pleaded the youth. “I am 
ij doing all for the best.” 

$ The tumult in the next room grew louder. 
$ The clank of drinking-cans and the thick clamor 
\ of voices were rendered coarse by the fumes of 
} strong drink that crept through the crevices of 
\ the door. 

n “Randal, I will go!” 

* She arose impatiently, and approached the 
s door; but her hand was arrested on the latch 
s by an uproarious shout and a clangor of drink- 
\ ing-cups set hnstily down on the oaken tables. 

$ “Old Noll, old Noll! Here comes the prinoe 
$ of drinkers. Huzza for old Noll!” 

\ Barbara’s face flushed scarlet. How had 
v Randal dared to bring her in proximity with 
i; a scene like that! 

$ “Randal, you shall answer to my father for 
■j this!” drawing back from the door, 
s “Barbara, I will. Only wait.” 

$ “No,” she said. “It is easier to force a pas- 

> sage through these rioters than stop here. I 
\ will go alone.” 

| Again her hand was on the latob, bat this 
£ time it fell away ohill and white as marble. A 
/ voice had struck her oold from bead to foot— 
l the voice of Oliver Cromwell, rising up deep 

> and sonorous in the midst of the riot, rendered 
^ doubly turbulent by his coming. 

•j Randal stole close to her, and took the oold 
s hand in his. 

s’ “Barbara, it was that you might hear this 
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with your own ears that I brought yoa to this 
house. Bessie and I did it. Forgive us, if we 
were wrong.” 

Barbara lifted her hand. Her white lips 
parted. 

“Hush! hush!” 

“Why did I disappoint you last night? My 
men will—I will tell you. There was a lady 
in the case!” 

Barbara heard Cromwell's voice giving these 
words utterance. Thought of her star-light 
interview with him in the ruins, and shuddered 
from head to foot. 

Then went up an outcry from the tap-room, 
and, amid bursts of laughter, she heard a dozen 
voices, shouting, “A lady—a lady! Old Noll is 
getting up in the world since they had him be¬ 
fore the magistrate for kissing the bar-maid at 
Winter’s Cross against her will.” 

“Nay, nay!” shouted one. “Tell us the 
lady's name. Was it the countess at Wolfs- 
Crag, or some other of her ilk?” 

“I will tell you no name,” answered Crom¬ 
well's voice. “But if you will find me another 
as fair in all England, mine host shall tap an¬ 
other cask of beer, this day week, at my cost.” 

“But how are we to know which is most fair, 
if you give us no name?” cried some one from 
the crowd. 

“Never you heed that! Perhaps I may give 
the name after all,” answered Cromwell. “But 
now to business. We have wasted words on 
women long enough. How many recruits have 
you found for my company? It is high time 
we began to drill in earnest.” 

There was a tumultuous reply of some kind, 
but Barbara did not understand it. That one 
voice, coarsely alluding to her, coming up from 
the midst of that disreputable crowd, bad frozen 
all her faculties. 

At last she turned to Randal, and held out 
her white cold hands olasped tightly together. 

“It seems like his voice. But—but—oh! 
Randal, is it in truth Oliver Cromwell ?” 

Randal, who was now almost as pale as his 
cousin, went softly to the door and held back a 
fold of the red curtain, which gave her a view of 
the room. She cast a shuddering look through 
the glass, and saw a confused crowd of men 
jostling against each other, and hustling around 
a central figure which stood by a rude oak table 
covered with tankard and drinking-cups, some 
frothing over, others overturned, and with little 
streamlets of beer dripping from them to the 
floor. Barbara recognized this man with a sjck 
recoil of her whole being. It was Cromwell, 
her betrothed husband, standing there, the 


< heart and master-spirit of that bacchanalian 
^ revel. Iiis face was flushed, and his deep eyes 
s brimming with reckless excitement. The wind 
n had tossed the hair about his forehead, and his 

< dress was in wild disorder. He was talking in 
J loud, harsh tone, and dashed his hands among 
$ the pewter cups, ns he gesticulated, till the 
^ clang half-drowned his words. 

$ Barbara stood looking at him, her white lips 
$ apart, and her eyes full of pain. At last she 
^ staggered back to Randal, and when he threw 
s his arms around her, she clung to him wildly. 

I “Take me away, oh! take me away! The 
^ whole earth seems sliding from under my feet,” 
s she pleaded, in a stifled whisper, 
i* Randal strove to soothe her, but she was not 
$ one to require help long. After awhile she 
s lifted her head and stood up alone. 

$ “I take shame upon myself for this weak- 
| ness,” she said, with a weary smile. “Let us 
i> go home, Randal.” 
j “Wait till they are gone, cousin.” 

^ “What! and hear them—hear him? No, I 
n cannot do that. I am sick now with a terrible 
$ loathing.” 

$ “But if we attempt to pass, he will certainly 
s see us.” 

$ “That would be worse than death. Yes, I 
5; will wait.” 

n There was a light in the room, and Barbara 
$ unconsciously stood before it. The red curtain 
$ had been partially drawn, and, through the 
opening, some one in the crowd saw her as she 
$ retreated to a distant corner of the room, 
j “What! Ho! Speak under your breaths; 
j there is a woman in yonder!” called out a 
\ voice. 

s “A woman—a spy! Some one who^will be- 
l tray us to Buckingham!” was heard in all direc- 
£ tions. “Bring her out! Let’s see her face!” 

< They came crowding toward the door. Randal 
$ sprang forward and shot a bolt, which fastened 
^ it inside. But one man, more powerful and less 
| sorupulous than the rest, pushed the crowd 
$ away from him, right and left, crying out 
^fiercely, “Stand back! Stand back! If there 
$ is a woman here, I must see her face before 
$ any of you. Stand back, I say, at your cap- 
i; tain’s command!” 

$ It was Cromwell, who swept back the crowd 
j with a few dashes of the arm, and flung himself 
J against the door. It was a strong oak. and did 
snot yield. This only made him more fierce. 
^ Clenching his fist, he > plunged it through the 
^ glass, tore back the bolt with his red and 
s wounded fingers, pushed into the room, and 
* stood face to faco with Barbara Westburn. 
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She was still and white as death. But for 
the unutterable scorn in her eyes, he might 
have taken her for a statue. One instant he 
stood petrified with astonishment. Then his 
face became swarthy with shame, and, turning 
fiercely on bis companions, who crowded after 
him, he called out, 

“Back, my lads, back! It is no one you 
seek.” 

The men surged back, and Cromwell closed 
the door upon them bolted it, and drew the 
ourtain. 

14 Barbara,” he said, in a low, broken voice, 
and his wounded hands clasped themselves im¬ 
ploringly, 44 Barbara Westburn, do you hate 
me?” 

She drew slowly back, holding out both 
hands, palms foremost, repulsing him in dead 
silence. 

44 Barbara, speak. You now see me as I am. 
Is the look in your face hate or terror?” 

Still she drew back, and still her hands kept 
him back. 

44 It is not my fault, Barbara. I was a better 
man. I had given these things up for your 
sake, and it would have been forever but for 
the coining of this Buckingham. 1 loved you, 
Barbara Westburn; I love you now, better than 
my life, better than my own soul, yes, better 
than mycouutry! Forgive this night’s work, 
aud I will give up all for you. How pale you 
look, Barbara! How your eyes burn! Have I 
shocked you so, my pretty bird? See now, 
what a sinner your frowns make of me. When 
you thwart me, I grow desperate, and seek des 
perate company. Why, then, do you ever thwart 
me, when I love you so much? Come, Barbara, 
smile once more. I would give all England for 
one free, honest smile. What! frowning yet— 
white as snow and colder? Is this to last, Bar¬ 
bara? Have you thrust me out of your life for 
one wild night’s work? Barbara! Barbara, 
speak to me!” 

The agony in his last plea wounded her like 
the cut of a sword. She felt her whole being 
tremble and quail before the wonderful strength 
of this man, coarse and bad as he was, with a 
cry like that of a bird that breaks away from 
the very jaws of a serpent that is charming it 
to death. She turned her face from his, and 
clung to her cousin. 

RandAl supported her with one arm, and put 
Cromwell back with the other. 

44 Leave her in peaoe,” he said. 44 You have 
terrified her almost to death.” 

Cromwell took him by the shoulder, but net 
roughly. There was something in the lad’s 


* courage that impressed him too strongly for 
jj that. 

^ 44 Give her into my arms,” he said, taking her 

5 forcibly from Randal’s hold. 44 One throb of 
i this heart against hers shall win her back 
£ again.” 

1 Randal struggled; but against the great phy¬ 
sical power of Cromwell he was like a child. 
Barbara was gathered with fierce eagerness to 
s that stern heart; but as she felt it beat against 
$ her own, the life went out from her lips, and 
j; she lay a dead weight on his bosom. 

$ “Give her to me!” cried Randal, sternly, 
$ his young face white with indignant sorrow. 
^ “Loosen your hold, I say! Your wicked touch 
s has killed her.” 

^ “No, no!” answered Cromwell, pushing the 
^ brave youth aside with one hand. 44 She is 
jj not dead. The hot beating of my heart has 
^frightened her sweet life away for a time; but 
s she is not dead.” 

s 44 Better that she were than resting over that 
^ wicked heart!” exclaimed the youth, struggling 
$ to get near his cousin, that he might wrench 
> her away from that almost fierce embrace, 
jj “Randal—boy—boy, do not anger me! You 
$ are brave as a lion, I know—good almost as she 
$ 18 —but do not anger Cromwell; you cannot 
$ guess what that maji end ini” 
j! 44 Nor do I oare, base, wicked man!” 

$ “ No, that is unjust. I am not wicked. Here, 

^ how could I be, and this angel so close to me? 

Be my friend, Randal, be my friend. Win her 
$ to forgive me. I swear to yon, boy, I will 
5; prove worthy of her! Tell her these men are 
£ not my companions, only the instruments by 
5 which 1 will work out a great object. Tell her 
$ how wretched I am that she should ever have 

{ seen me among them. Be my friend this once, 
boy, and I will remember it forever and ever!” 
^ Cromwell held out his hand, which shook with 
$ the intense feeling which kindled his face and 
softened his voioe. 

Randal hesitated, but drew nearer, under tbe 
power of those wonderful eyes, and half held 
s out his delicate hand, that the other might take 
jj it. Cromwell seized it eagerly, gave it one 
* crushing grasp, and a great sob of gratitude 
Jj heaved his bosom. 

$ “Boy, boy, I will not forget this!” 

Randal felt the tears stealing up to bis eyes, 
^ and turned away his face. There was some- 
$ thing so overwhelming in Cromwell’s humility 
£ that no soni could have resisted it, much less 
$ that of a gentle, romantic lad, whose heart was 
$ forever playing traitor to his prejudices, 
i 14 She is eoming to life,” he said, gently. 44 Do 
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not frighten her again. Oh! what did I bring 
her here for?’* 

“That I might be utterly lost!” responded 
Cromwell, passionately. Boy, boy, you have 
torn away the last anchor that held me—the 
last sweet hope that binds me to goodness! 
Take it all baek; undo this night’s work—or 
tremble at the result I I appeal to you, I im¬ 
plore you!” 

Randal began to tremble, not with fear, but 
from the great rush of sympathy that swept 
over him. 

“What can I do? What shall I say?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Tell her all that you have seen, all that I 
hare said, while she lay lifeless in my arms. 
Tell her that, henceforth, Cromwell gives up 
everything for her—country, ambition, his own 
deep sense of right! Tell her to forgive him, 
and-on this earth he will never shock or wound 
her again!” 

“I will tell her all this,” answered the boy, 
with tears in his eyes. 

Barbara began to move—a faint shiver passed 
over her, and she opened her eyes, vaguely, as 
a child awakes from troubled sleep. 

“Barbara, my Barbara!” whispered Crom¬ 
well. 

“Oliver!” she answered* “I am glad you are 
here. It was a terrible dream—but we are 
alone—and it was but a dream!” 

“Yes, dear cousin, you are alone with Oliver 
and me, fear nothing.” 

“Randal, why—where are we?” 

That instant came an outbreak of voices from 
the next room, followed by a wild rush at the 
door. Cromwell eagerly smothered Barbara's 
face on his bosom with a desperate effort to 
keep these rude sounds from her; but she 
struggled to free herself, murmuring, 

“It was real—it was no dream!” 

The noise at the door increased. Cromwell 
surrendered Barbara to her cousin, and, shoot¬ 
ing back the bolt, strode into the tap-room. 
His voice was heard for a moment, stern and 
loud, giving some counsel, and which was fol¬ 
lowed by the quick rush of many feet, and then 
profound stillness. 

Barbara had recovered her consciousness 
fully; and when he returned she was tying her 
hood, and had put on the dark mantle, shroud¬ 
ing herself from him as in a storm-cloud, out 
of which her young face looked pale and severe. 

“Barbara, will you go now?—the horses are 
ready," said Cromwell, approaohing her with 
stern humility. “It will be deep in the night 
before you oaa readh home.” 


} “I know it,” she answered, with gentle sad- 
5 ness. “Deep in the night—oh! how deep in 
S the night!” 

\ He took her hand, struggled a moment, and 
S fell upon his knees before her in all his great 
j strength and bitter anguish. 

5 “Barbara, forgive me! In mercy love me 
S again!” 

i Those only who have seen Guido's angel 
j Michael attacking Sin in its most splendid em- 
> bodiment, can have an idea of Barbara West- 
J burn's face as she looked down upon the man 
; at her feet. 

J “I will go home,” she said, in her sweet, low 
| voice. “Randal will take me home.” 

| “But not till you have forgiven me!” he 
: pleaded. 

“The air of this place troubles me,” was her 
; faint reply. “Nothing seems real here. I will 
; go home!” 

* “And there harden your heart against me!” 

; cried Cromwell, with sudden bitterness. “I 
: see it all; you are ready to cast me out into 

• utter darkness. Barbara Westburn, think well 
; before you decide so cruelly!” 

“I will think well, God helping me, I will!” 

; she answered, very sadly. 

“ And you will give me no word of assurance? 

! No smile on which I may anchor a hope?” he 
; pleaded. 

Barbara shook her head, trying to smile, but 
; oh! how wanly. 

“I have no strength left, Oliver. Let me 
; rest, and then-” 

“Then you will forget this night and go back 
: to the old love? Will you promise that, Bar- 
| barn?” 

His impetuous assumption was breaking forth 
: again. She rebuked it with a glance of her 
; troubled eyes. 

“Wait,” she said, “wait! Give me a little 
: time.” 

“Time! What has time to do with a love 
: like ours, which shall endure beyond all time, 

; for good or for evil, Barbara Westburn? If 
| your heart does not speak out for me now, it 
: never will, and I am lost—lost beyond redemp- 
! tion!” 

“No, no, heaven forbid!” 

“I tell you it is sooth, Barbara. I see before 
| me two roods, both leading to the grave; both 
: branching out from this spot into eternity. One 
: all love, honor, tranquillity, with you for my 
guide. It leads into pleasant places, green 
; fields, hedges bright with flowers, a home warm 
with Sunshine! I see little children playing 
before the stepping-stone of the low stone house 
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in which I first saw the light; an orohard heavy % a feeling of on rest that nothing could conquer, 
with fruit; beyond a stone church in the dis- ^ Meantime Buckingham divided his time pretty 
tance, upon which the old ivy trembles from $ evenly between the political duties that had 
year to year: contentment everywhere. I see an- s brought him into the country, and those per- 
other path, Barbara, dark with clouds; red with $ sonal pleasures which no strait of the govern- 
blood; hot with the breath of black-mouthed s’ ment could induce him entirely to forget. He 
venom; strife, strife, strife, deception, sin, stern > received the expression of his mother s fears 
ambition, success more bitter than defeat, a ^ regarding their old enemies with contemptuous 
death-bed, crimson everywhere, ahd execra- s disregard, and insisted upon riding forth, with- 
tiong swelling through all time. Point your $ out escort, whenever the caprice seized him, 
finger, Barbara Westburn, and tell me which $ as if he had been in the bosom of a friendly 
of these two paths I am to take?” § country. 

Barbara recoiled, gazing at him in dumb $ It was Buckingham’s habit to mingle political 
terror. Was she to be his saviour or his $ intrigue with personal indulgence on oil occa- 
Nemesis? The very doubt chilled her to the ' sions, when such combinations were possible, 
aoul afresh. j and his usual tastes were not laid aside here. 

“Peace, man; yon are killing her,” cried | With a keen, natural insight into human cha- 
Randal; and, taking his cousin’s hand, he led j racter, he had taken a stern dislike to Oliver 
her from the room, leaving Cromwell upon his ^ Cromwell on the first day of his arrival at 
knees, covering his face with both hands, and \ Knowl-Ash, when the independent young demo- 
moaning with a sort of dry, hard anguish. $ crat had almost flouted him to the face. It is 
As the cousins rode homeward through the \ very doubtful if he would have taken the trou- 
dim light of the stars, Randal was conscious $ ble to force himself upon the hospitality of the 
that a figure on horseback followed them from \ rectory as he did, but that he saw how rudely 
the distance; but Barbara rode on dundbly, lost \ the young man resented his admiration of Bar- 
in a dreary sense of desolation which no out- s bara; or if he would have continued the mani- 
w&rd thing could disturb. $ festation of that homage an hour, had he not 

__ $ observed how much annoyance it gave to her 

^ lover. 

CHAPTER IX. * With Bessie, pretty, light-hearted Bessie, 

Community of hate is sometimes strong as the $ however, the case was very different. Her 
sweet sympathies of love. Bitter estrangement $ fresh, young beauty, her joyouB wit and bright 
had, for a long time, separated the Earl and > character altogether had fascinated even this 
Countess of Somerset, and left them as Btran- { pampered courtier into something like genuine 
gers under the same roof. But now that their s feeling. The very indifference to the honor of 
worst enemy had appeared, when they could $ his regard, her piquant sayings, and, perhaps 
see his proud flag, which almost braved royalty $ above all, the music of her laughter enthralled 
itself, floating above the trees of what had been v him. He associated her always with the sweet 
almost their own domain, the congeniality of $ May apple-blossoms with which he had seen 
bate brought them together again, and, as of ^ her so brightly surrounded. To his pampered 
old, they held council over the best means of ^ taste she was something fresh and pure, which 
avenging their own downfall upon its cause. i> reminded him of his own boyhood before an 
Nothing but the presumptuous arrogance of >, ambitious mother had given him up to the 
success could have blinded Buckingham to the s iniquities of court power, 
peril of this close neighborhood to his foes; but s As for Bessie herself, she received all this 
he was reckless rather than brave, and inso- $ homage very much as the birds in her father's 
lently overlooked danger, thus gaining a repu-^ orchard accepted the sunshine, after getting 
UUien for courage which, in truth, he never | over her first awe of Buckingham's position 
possessed. | and splendor, she began to regard him very 

Lady Villiers, whose talent lay in deep craft, s much on a level with other agreeable things 
and who was cowaqjly always in the depths of ^ that ohanoed to come within rage of her fa?ci- 
ker heart, would gladly have avoided the en- \ nations; between him and the chestnut horse it 
counter which she was certain must arouse all i is rather doubtful if she did not give a prefer- 
the venom of her former antagonists; but the j enoe to the steed. This very unconsciousness 
audacity of her son placed events beyond her J had its charm for a man like the duke. Con- 
eontroK and she was obliged,to await the result < quest had hitherto become so easy to him that 
of that unfortunate encounter in the forest with < all ite relish was gone, and in Bessie's absolute 
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ohildishues 8 , which only accepted his homage answered the man, bowing himself out of the 
anionfe other pleasant things, not always, in i; room. 

fact, giving it the preference, be found a novel $ “I wonder who it can be?” thought the duke, 
pleasure that astonished himself. *> “Not Lady Somerset, though a visit would just 

“I wonder how the creature would take at i; suit her audacity. No, no! He said she was 
court, with her wild bird ways and sweet s young, very young; and my lady cannot come 
gushes of laughter?” he would say to himself. $ under that category. So it’s not Lady Somer- 
“How Henrietta Maria would hate her, and my $ set.” 

duchess too! But fortunately her loves or hates s Before he had come to any conclusion, the 
oannot disturb me.” !> door opened and Bessie Westburn presented 

As these thoughts were floating through the $ herself, pleasant, unembarrassed, and bright as 
duke’s mind, one morning, he started up with ^ the apple-blossoms with which the duke always 
a sudden impulse and dashed off a despatch to l associated her. 

the king, setting forth the great good his visit \ “Ah! is it you, pretty one?” cried the duke* 
to the country was doing for the royal cause, s well pleased that the intruder had taken so fair 
and asking the favor of nominating a new lady | & shape. “But I might have known that no 
in waiting to the queen. At the same time he \ other could have answered the description.” 
wrote to his wife, informing her that circum- j Bessie came forward, lightly as a sunbeam 
stances might arise in which he should wish to ^ crosses the floor, her hood was thrown par- 
place a young person under her personal pro- \ tially back, revealing a woof of golden ringlets 
teotion, in order to carry out some projects > but half-imprisoned under its lining of cerulean 
which he had in view. $ blue. Her face was flushed with a delicate rose 

“There,” he said, folding the missives, and J tint; her mouth partially opened witn a smile; 
sealing them with his private seal. “If*t£and her beautiful eyes were as innocent of all 
should not change my mind before the Answer £ wrong as a violet under its leaves, 
comes, these pretty rustics may chance to ex- $ “I Jmve come to crave a great, great favor 
pand their beauty in a court atmosphere. I $ of you,” said Bessie, clasping two little hands 
wonder would it enhance or destroy their love- $ in her lap, as she took the chair which he 
liness? At any rate, it will snatch that queenly £ pointed out to her. “Something that will 
creature from her boor of a lover; and as for 5 make us all so happy, if your grace—that’s 
the younger one—well, well, time enough for $ the way people address a duke, isn’t it?” 
her, I am not back in London yet; and faith, ^ Buckingham smiled. 

the longer I stay the less willing I find myself $ “Yes^yes. But it does not matter how you 
there. This country life with its forests and $ address me, sweet one!” 

beautiful solitudes has almost made a boy of$ Her face brightened, and, clasping her deli¬ 
me.” $ cate fingers more eagerly, Bhe cried out, “I’m 

A door opened while the duke was idly think- $ so glad you will not care! It’s so awkward 
i$g these thoughts, and & servant presented } bringing in your grace and your highness every 

himself. | other word; besides I keep thinking-” 

“A lady wishes to speak with your grace.” •; She broke off with a little laugh, blushing 
“A female! Of what sort, old or young?” $ like a moss rose. 

“Very young, your grace!” ^ “Keep thinking of what, little lady?” 

‘‘Ugly or beautiful?” “Of that day in the orchard,” she answered, 

“Beautiful, your grace!” $ clapping her hands and laughing out her enjoy- 

“Let her come up; but first bring the purple i; ment of the memory, 
velvet coat from my dressing-room, and draw $ “Beautiful rogue, I should do well to punish 


the curtains a little: not so much, only enough 
to deepen the shadows—that will do. There, 
there, you may show the young person up. 
Did she give her name?” 

“No, your grace, she said it was unneces¬ 
sary.” 

“Very well. If she is young and pretty, we 
oan dispense with a name. Stop a moment. 
Do I look quite well this morning? A little too 
pale, ba?” 

“Never saw your grace in better complexion,” 


s you for laughing at me here and now.” 
i; “No, no, you mustn’t think of it, for I cams 
£ to ask a favor, and wouldn't offend you for the 
< whole world,” she said, gettiog serious. 

^ “Then I will not be offended.” 

1 “How kind you are! Yes, you may take my 
hand. I don’t mind it in the least. It’s about 
J cousin Randal that I oome. He's a noble fel- 
\ low, is cousin Randal, worth his weight in gold! 
\ No, diamonds are richer than gold; bo he’s worth 
> twloe his weight in diamonds! Brave as a lion. 
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too; but jet he’s afraid to tell jou what ho | 
wants. So I came.” 

“Cousin Randal is wiBe as well as brave to 
■elect just such an embassador/’ said the duke, 
well pleased with his guest. 

“Yes, I suppose so. It is natural for women 
to ask favors. That is whj men leave it to us, 

I suppose.” 

“Weil, lady bird, what is it your cousin 
wants?” 

“ I’ll tell you. Oliver—Oliver Cromwell, you 
know—when he used to come to our house so 
much, was very friendly with Randal, and told 
him that the time was sure to come when King 
Charles and his people would be fighting each 
other, because both wanted power, and the 
people were sure to get it in the end.” 

“Did Oliver Cromwell say that!” 

Bessie was a little startled by something un¬ 
natural in the duke’s voice. But he was smiling 
the next moment, and all fear left her. 

“Yes, he said the people would arm and drill 
soldiers to put down ship-money and all that, 
and he would-” 

“Well, what would he do?” 

Bessie looked up earnestly. The duke’s hand 
fiom« forehead was knitted in a heavy frown, 
his mouth closed sternly, a6 the last question 
left it. Quick as lightning the girl was on her 
guard. 

“Oh! it wasn’t what he would do that I come 
about, but Randal. Cousin Randal is brave as 
a crusader, and generous as a king. He longs 
to fight in some grand cause—to be a splendid 
general, leading legions of troops to glorious 
victory. He wants to fight for King Charles, 
when the time comes.” 

'‘A brave resolution!” laughed Buckingham. 
“But just now King Charles is the master of 
hi■ own kingdom.” 

“But he wants soldiers to guafd him and 
keep him from harm.” 

“True, pretty one; so he does. But this 
cousin Randal is only a lad yet.” 

“But he can fight. Oh! I am sure he wiTl 
fight, by the way he handles a sword. It is 
frightful! You have no idea how ferocious He 
gets! There is an apple-tree that he calts the 
people. The bark is all hacked And broken 
where he has mangled it. I don’t think it will 
ever bear frnit again. Besides, I believe he 
would like to fight Cromwell single-handed.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“That isn’t my secret,” answered Bessie, 
with grave dignity, which made the duke smile. 
“But I shouldn’t wonder if it came to blows in 
the end.” 

Vo*. XLIV.—5 


“Indeed! But I thought this Cromwell was 
betrothed to your sister?” 

“And so he was. But—but-” 

“You hesitate. Surely, nothing has arisen 
to break the betrothal?” 

“Don’t ask me,” pleaded prttty Bessie West- 
burn, with tears in her eyes. “1 have come to 
obtain favors for Randal, not talk about—about 
any one else.” 

“ But you can tell me one thing. Where is 
young Cromwell now?” 

“Indeed, I do not know.” 

“ No matter. He can always be easily found.” 

“No one wants to find him,” broke in the 
girl, with a petulant lift of the head. “For 
my part, I wish he were in America, where he 
threatened to go.” 

“Indeed! Well, let him pass. About this 
cousin Randal—what if I make him one of my 
own pages? Would that please you?” 

“Do pages fight? Do they ever rise to be 
great generals?” 

“1 was a page myself at one time.” 

“Yes, I know. But are you a great general?” 

This question would have been a sharp sar¬ 
casm, had any one well acquainted with the 
history of the country asked it. As it was, the 
crimson rushed into Buckingham’s face, and, 
for an instant, his eyes flashed. But Bessie’s 
earnest expression, so innocent of all wrong 
intention, appeased him, and he replied, with a 
forced smile, 

“The king has sometimes deigned to think 
so.” 

“And you lead armies?” 

“Yes, sometimes very large armies.” 

“And your pages, do they fight?” 

“Some of 'them, bravely enough.” • 

“And you will make Randal your fightillg 
page?” 

“If it will make you happy?” 

“Of course, it will make me very happy— 
that is, if he doesn’t get killed. Then-” 

“Oh! What then?” 

“Oh! then it would break my heart!” 

The poor young thing turned pale as she 
spoke, and her blue eyes filled with tears. 

The duke, interested, and a little jealous, 
perhaps, was just on the verge of taking a 
sober second thought. 

“Do you love this cousin so dearly?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Very, very dearly!” she answered, wiping 
her eyes, and trying to smile. “Almost as 
well as I love Barbara and papa.” 

The duke smiled again. 

i “Well,” he said, “I will see your father, and 
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talk the matter oyer. Did he know of your $ flush left by her pure lips spread oyer its white 
coming?” ^ surface as she moved away. 

“No, indeed. Randal and I planned it all by s “My lady," he said, addressing his mother^ 
ourselves. Papa might not like it if he knew." j; who entered as the young girl left the room. 

“But did you oome alone?" “What say you to that young maiden for e 

“No, Randal rode with me till we came elose $ lady-in-waiting about your own person?" 
to the castle. He will be tired of waiting, so I $ “I seldom object to the attendants you select 
will go now." < for me," answered the lady smiling. 

“One word first. How would you like to go > “Then it is decided. She goes with us up to 
up to London and become a court lady?" \ London," answered the son, with animation. 

“What! I—I? Oh! it would be delightful!" s “I desire it for many reasons." 

Buckingham's face brightened. The careless l “That you desire it at all is enough for me," 
idea of that morning became a resolution on \ was the mother's bland reply, and, with a be- 
the moment. He reached forth his hand to bid | nign wave of the hand, Lady Villiers left her 
her adieu. She raised it to her lips, and the $ son alone. (to be continued.) 





VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



Wb devote a few pages, in this number, to » is a cravat, now so fashionable. Then a baby's 
the newest varieties of articles in linen, etc. > shirt. Then a Marie Antoinette Fichu. Then 



On a former page we give a pattern for a pair ^ 
of drawers, with a diagram by which to cut ^ 




5 a chemisette and collar, just the thing for warm 
< weather. Then a lady's night-dress, an ex- 


tbem out. At the head of this page is a pattern 
for a chemisette, very pretty aid new. Next ' 
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; ceedingly fresh and charming pattern. Then 
^ a night cap. And, finally, one of those coquet- 
\ tish jackets, that go by the general name of 
i; Spanish Jackets, to be worn over a cambric 
s under-body: the jacket being of silk, braided, 
i; and the under-body being puffed, as seen in 
ji the engraving below. 



I We also give, in the front of the number, 
s , some articles for infants, in flannel, etc. With 
J (he aid of the illustrations, almost any lady 
\ can cut out and make up any, or all of these 
$ articles; or can procure a seamstress who can. 
^ We shall continue, from time to time, to give 
$ engravings of linen articles, as well as of 
£ dresses. 
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CROCHET WATCH-POCKET. 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The pocket is made of Bilk, of any color that r < to rest upon. This cotton-wool answers the 
may best suit the hangings or paper of the $ double purpose of dulling the Bound of the 
room in which it is to hang. Our design is in \ ticking of the watch, which sometimes prevents 
green, but this can be varied at pleasure. The \ persons of delicate constitutions from sleeping, 
front is made with a thin layer of cotton-wad- j and of preserving the watch from injury. The 
ding between two pieces of the silk, those two i back and front thu9 prepared are to be placed 
pieces being first run together in the inside at \ together, and stitched all round the outer edge: 
the fop, and then quilted round. The back has < after which the edge should be cut neatly round, 
in it a piece of cardboard, to keep it in.the right The pocket is to be bound with ribbon of the 
form. This is al-o covered with silk, having; same color. Then the two pieces of crochet aw 
a layer of cotton in the inside for the watch : to be laid on, the satin ribbon strings and bows 
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added, and the work completed. The colored *, loop in, five chain, loop in. 4 th row. —Fire 
silk relieves the crochet, contrasts well with it, $ chain, loop in, three chain, three long stitches 
shows its pattern to advantage, and altogether i; worked on the three chains in last row, three 
produces a very pretty effect. The following j: chain; three long, three chain; three long (these 
are the directions for the crochet pattern:— \ six long stitches are worked in the three chain 
Take No. 4 crochet cotton, and commence by i between the six long of the last row), three 
making a chain of forty-two stitches in length; £ chain, three long, three chain, loop in, five 
turn round, and work one long stitch in every 5 ; chain, loop in, and repeat the long stitches, 
loop, with one chain between every other long j Continue these rows until there are seven in 
stitch; this is to form the circular shape for the $ depth. On the last row, work three long, three 
top. 2nd row. —Work one long and three chain, \ chain, three long, three chain; loop into the 
leaving two loops between the last row. 3rd < three chain between tbe long stitches of the 
row. —Five chain, loop in, five chain, loop in, < last row. This is for the first border of the 
three chain, three long, three chain, three long, ^ pocket. The second border must be corn- 
three chain; loop in these six long loops, and j) menced in the same manner, but muBt be made 
work on one loop of the last row, five chain, ' the length required. 


ALPHABET IN OLD ENGLISH. 

BT MB8. JANE WEAVER. 
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The diagram below, with the illustrations ' P are, of course, joined together. The drawers 
above, will enable any lady to make up this \ may be frilled, if preferred. We give patterns 
new pattern. S and S, R and R, and P and l of front and back. 


EDGING. 
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LAMP-MAT WITH LEAF BORDER. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVEB. 




Materials.— Green merino; 2J yards of 

black velvet ribbon, ^ of an inoh wide; 5 yards 
of narrow black silk braid; steel, crystal, and 
chalk beads for the border; 2 ox. of green 
double zephyr; 3 J yards of black velvet ribbon. 


i same width ns the above, which is to be kepi 

> in reserve for the border; some Bilver beads. 

$ The foundation is of the green merino, and 
like border of the Greoitn zephyr. Take stiff 
s paper and cut out a circle 11 inches in diameter, 
i cover it with the merino on one side. Cut the 

< velvet ribbon and dispose of it as seen in de- 

> sign No. 2, which gives the proper distances, 

{ also the silk braid. Fasten the joining of the % 
brai l with one steel bead, and over the velvet 
>Joinings sew 2 crystal and 2 chalk beads, with 
o 1 steel bead for the center. Cut a second pioce 

< of stiff paper, cover it with pome of the merino, 

$ or a piece of muslin. Sew these two circles 
«: together forming the center of the mat. 

Fob TBI BobdIE —TTftS the green zephyr, *. 
Commence with 6 stitches, join. Mako a ch of 4 
v and crochet in 1 do ten times in this ring, 1 sc, 

■; *. Repeat this until you hav©‘19 such scallops; 

? break off the wool and begin at the first scallop, 
v and crochet all round the outside of the scallops. 
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making 2 ch and 1 sc into every stitch. Then ^ leaves, as seen in the design. Finish it with a 
sew into every sc stitch one silver bead; 10 in ^ bow of black velvet ribbon, with 1 silver bead 
each leaf. Sew the border on in the shape of v in the center. 


CROCHET LACE. 


BT MBS. JANB WBAVBB. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CII AT. > the leut. We can acareeljr gin the exact elzee of the 

Cloth Patchworr.-Wo gave, in a late number, some \ needlca and 0011011 5 but « experimental bit would show 
directions for patchwork, In general. A correspondent > what about Buitab le. The coarsest steel needles are, 
now asks us about cloth patchwork, In particular. For 5 ™ th!nk * mad ® 080 of > and from the len K th of th ® 8 tri P® 
this kind of patchwork (we reply) a pattern should be * cloth falIin « 0Ter w>d*lilding the foundation, they do not 
chosen of rather large-shaped pieces, and each piece bo !; require to be Tory thickly massed together. The chief 
bound round with galloon of a decided color. Very hand- $ P° int tbat requires care is that they should be tightly 
some borders for table-covers can be made by this means; $ secured by the knitting, so as to be in no danger of being 
the pieces of cloth are to be chosen of as many bright and > drawn out b * the Ashing that will be required to remove 
decided hues as can be obtained. Each piece may bo about \ dirt from them - T ™ 8 806,118 8t,ch an eaa * Rnd D8cful ®«thod 
jthe size of an ordinary playing card, and has a pattern s employing old cloth, the fashion of which is sufficiently 
braided upon it with gold-colored worsted braid. A lady !; gone by to render it no longer useful in the form of raiment, 
with any taste for designing would make every one dif- ^ 

ferent, and, this being done, the outline of each piece \ Linbn Collars. There is a strong eurrent of 

should be made correct, and the binding of the same shade ^ opinion now sot in against the plain linen collar and cufls 
as the braid put nil round. It should be placed on tho s wbich haTe bcen 80 universally worn, even with the richest 
right side, and neatly sown down with the same colored jl dresses^ for some years past. It is now objected that the 
•ilk, and then turned over the edges, and secured on the i; tb * ck > white material round the throat and wrists 1 b very 
reverse side; the pieces are then seamed together, with ' unbecoming; an otyectlon which is perfectly true, and 
due regard to a symmetrical disposition of the colors; and i m *8 bt have been found out before. Embroidered muslin 
after they are applied to tho cloth, a lino of braid should i; or ^ aco collars are now, therefore, likely to come into 
be sewn on to it about half an inch insido the border, and £ fashion again oven for half-toilet. The &vorite style of 
a little flourish made in each corner. Silk braid and bind* s collar just now is called the Cavalier; it is very narrow, 
ing may be used, if preferred; but the worsted, if it can be \ and worn quite straight and turned up behind; the front 
procured of a full rich tone, is very effective. | part is wider and pointed, and the corners tnrned down. 

In making up a table-cover it is an improvement to re- \ A small silk cravat is generally worn with these collars, 
peat the center color at the extreme edge, either by fringe, Th° cuffs are turned back and pointed, but much narrower 
or by a narrow band of tho same color about an inch wide; s than they were, 
then the fringe may be stitched to this band, and for the < 

patchwork border described a mixed fringe of gold, and \ Uniformity of Color is, at the present day, one of the 
the color of the center cloth would suit very well. This ^ principal characteristics of a fashionable toilet. The bon* 
kind of pattern might bo easily arranged for sofa cushions, $ uet, although it may be made of a lighter material, is 
ottomans, and many other purposes for which canvas work ^ generally either of the same color and shade as the dress. 
Is generally employed, and the small pieces in which it is >. or should It be a black or a white one, the trimmings, cap, 
made render it very convenient to move about whilst the | &nd striugs are chosen to correspond with it. Gloves and 
braiding is being carried on. Beautiful work can also bo 5 parasols are also frequently purchased to match; and now 
executed by appliqueing flowers cut out in the cloth of that circular capes, made of the same material as the dress, 
their natural color; stitching in the veins and other appro- 5 are very fashionable out-door coverings, it is not unusual 
priate marks; making the leaves of green cloth and em- \ to *ee entire toilets, in which each article composing them 
broidering in stems, etc. Fuchsias are made in crimson < was selected to match precisely with the other, 

cloth, passion flowers in white; but it is scarcely worth > r - 

while continuing a list that will so easily suggest itself to 3 Spanish Jackits.— The very tastefbl fashion of wearing 
an intelligent worker. ** \ Spanish or Zouave jackets over the low bodies of evening 

In some places there is a method in common use of \ dresses is still in great favor. The delicate texture of these 
making hearth-rugs, doer-mats, tapis de pied, etc., from i jackets has a very lovely appearance over a colored silk, 
cloth torn or cut up Into strips about a quarter of au inch < and gives at once elegance and grace to the simplest toilet, 
wide, and. perhaps, three long. A largo bagful of these j* They are especially suitable to wear at evening parties and 
shreds should be provided, dark colors being kept separate \ concerts. We have engraved two different patterns for this 
from scarlet or other bright hues, and a piece of plnin knit-«! number, 
ting on two needles, about two or three inches wide, is 

commenced. In every fourth row of this a piece of cloth, Braiding has extended to parasols, and those ernamenfed 
doubled, is knitted in with every alternate stitch. The ^ with a design carried out in narrow silk braid are now in* 
knitting may be done with cither twine or Dutch knitting ^ vogue Sometimes the design is traced simply round the 
cotton. Now that cotton is so dear, the twine would have £ edge; but nioro frequently it is drawn so as to ascend each 
its advantages. Strips of different colors may be joined i separate division. Colored parasols with white borders, 
together, or sqnares may be made for the center, and four i; trimmed with black lace leaves, or with an edging of black 
•trips be arranged to form a border round. In this case, \ Maltese lace laid flat, not fulled on, are also fashionable, 

when completed, a row or two of bits of cloth should bo 5 ; — 

sown at the edges, where the knitting is.cast off, to make $ How to Makr Artificial Moss. —Form a piece of plain 
up for the strips that. Calling toward the commenced edge, s knitting with some green wool; after you have knitted as 
leave a space rather bare. A large pieco of this work be- I; much as you will require, put it into cold water for some 
comes heavy enough to be cumbersome, but it can always ^ time, and then bake it In a slow oven: after which care- 
be divided into pieces of halC ora third, of the full longth < fully unravel it, when it will present the appearance of 
that it is intended to be, ns the join in the same direction i moss, and is extremely useful in the making of artificial 
as the knitting is naturally proceeding will not show in > flowers, baskets, and other ornaments* 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 


Scientific Description of a Lady's Dress.—T ho following 
scientific description of a lady’s dress was furnished by an 
unsuccessful applicant for a position as civil engineer:— 
•‘Conical base equal to seven-tenths the axis—four vaulted 
Bones equidistant on the planes of tho sides—cone trun¬ 
cated one nodule from theoretical apex, with a warped 
surface placed diagonally upon the parabola of truncation, 
intersected by the quadrant of a sphere, and it Again by 
irregular polygonal planes of half tho diAmoter of the 
sphere, slopiug downward la tho pngle of the oosine of a 
figure." > 


The Best Reading.— The North Iowa Journal says:— 
“ Peterson has again favored us with a copy of his monthly. 
Wo cannot say enough in Its praise. The best way we can 
recommend it Is, to advise all to try it for themselves. We 
will assure you that It is fully worth the subscription for 
a year. The first engraving is splendid. The reading is 
choice. There is the best collection of stories in this num¬ 
ber that wo have read in a long time. Who will deprive 
themselves the pleasure which this interesting Magazine 
affords!" 


A new style of Nkt has been introduced, which is rather 
original; it is made of hair of tho exact Bhade of the 
wearer's. The fashion is to cut off a tress of hair and to 
give it to the hairdresser, who will get it made into a net, 
which, when worn upon the head, may bo truly called 
•‘invisible.’’ They are netted over a fine mesh, and are 
•xceedingly durable. As the hair is worn so low and full 
at the back, it is almost impossible to keep it neat without 
a net, which sustains the hair, and so prevents tho dress 
and collar from being easily soiled. 

Oum Steel Engraving. —The charming illustration, which 
wa give as our first plate, tells Its own story. Three chil¬ 
dren have been out playing in the fields; have been caught 
in a summer shower; and have crept for shelter under a 
pile of sheaves. The thunder 1 b now over, and they von- j 
ture to peep forth. One holds out a hand to see if any 
drops are falling yet. The picture recalls to mind many a 
pleasant hour, in early childhood, spent far away from 
cities and amid woods and fields. Thousands, who read 
this, will ever remember jnst such incidents. 

Handkerchiefs. —In England, at prosont, ono of tho 
greatest fashions, in tho way of handkerchiefs, are those 
in cambric with a colored border, double stitched, styled 
Palmerstons, after their Premier. Tho favorite colors for 
tho colored stripe are Nankeen, or chocolate, or manvo. 
Young ladies’ pocket-handkorchiofs are generally trimmed 
with a narrow frill, very slightly scolloped at tho edge 
with rose or other colored embroidery cotton, with which 
the initials are also worked in Oothic characters. 

Cheerfulness.— It was Fenelon who said that cheerful¬ 
ness was the proof of a good heart, only it should be re¬ 
membered that high spirits may be false excitement, and 
tho distinction should be carefully understood. The cheer¬ 
ful person is like the prudent one, who spends his income 
in due proportions every day; whHe those distinguished 
by high spirits resemble the Improvident, who lavish away 
In the extravagance of a week or a month the resources 
provided for the year. 

“Truly a Treasure.”— The Indiana (Boonville) Demo¬ 
crat says of this Magazine:—“It is truly a treasure. Its 
pages are enriched with the choicest literature, and the 
engravings are not to be surpassed by any we havo ever 
seen. How a Magazine can be gotten up in such style for 
two dollars is a mystery to us! It is surpassed by none of 
fhe three dollar Magazines, and is superior to most of them. 
Subscribe for Peterson.” 

All Veils are now tied under the chin. They are worn j 
straight and close ovor the face, without a fold. There J 
are now scarcely any lace veils to bo seen; what are worn 5 
arc principally fancy veils, such as wero general some few i 
years ago—black spotted veils, veils with black velvet dots ; 
over them, others embroidered with straw, or they aro x 
made of plain crepe, with a wido hem embroidered with ; 
•ilk in chain-etitch. 5 


} REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

s The Invasion of the Crimea: Us Origin , and an Account 
$ of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
\ Alexander William Kinglake. With Maps and Phans. Vul. 
^ I. 12 mo. New York: Harper t£ Brothers .—Tho author 
s of this work will be remembered, by our older readers, as 
s tho writer of “Eothen,” a book of eastern travel that ap- 
I; peared about twenty years ago, and was noted for its fresh- 
^ ness and brilliancy of style. On the death of Lord Raglan, 
^ the first British commander in tho Crimea, his papers 
^ were placed in the hands of Mr. Kinglako: and hence this 
jt history. In most respects “The Invasion” is quite praise- 
i worthy. Acquainted with nearly all the prominent actors 
? in the events he describes, possessed of much unpublished 
s testimony, long revolving the subject in his mind, and with 

< wonderful clearness and pnngoney of style, Mr. Kinglake 
i; has produced a cotempornry history unsurpassed for pic- 
\ turesquo narrative and subtle analysis of character, and 
^ superior to any other of its kind in the language, if we 
$ except “Clarendon’s Rebellion.” Tho faults of the work 
$ are its intense prejudices, personal, national, and of caste, 
s Not to be born a friend of the author, not to be born an 
? Englishman, but, especially, not to bo born what he calls 
l an English gentleman, makes a man a fool, or coward, or 
i rogue, or all, in the eyes of Mr. Kinglake. The character 
$ drawn of Louis Napoleon is an illustration in point. Like 
$ all Mr. Kiuglake's other delineations of those he dislikes, 
s it is a caricature, brilliantly touched iu, indeed, but still 
^ a caricature. In his eyes, the Emperor is not only a 
*> despot, but a coward also; and tho statesmen of his court 
$ are “ the adventurers of December the second." This may 
$ be fine writing, but it is hardly history. In skillful 
s innuendo, in polished invective, in racy and idiomatic 
Ij English, “The Invasion of the Crimea” is a master-piece; 
^ but as an impartial narrative of events, as a gallery of 
s faithful portraits, it is not what tho public has a right to 
<; expect. The theory of Mr. Kinglake, moreover, in re- 
3 ferenco to tho Crimean war, is. if the true one, infinitely 
^ damaging to that English oligarchy which lie so evidently 
s worships. Contending that Louis Napoloon sought a foreign 
5; war to give himself position, he argues that the Emperor 

juggled that oligarchy into being his tools: a view of affairs 
i; that degrades the haughtiest aristocracy of Europe into 
^ the mere puppets of men whom Mr. Kinglake calls ad- 
venturers and knaves. But everywhere, in the work, more 
s is asserted than proved, and more hinted at than asserted. 
^ Tliis, in fact, is at once the merit and demerit of the book: 
s a merit, if we regard it as a bit of brilliant invectivo; a 
\ demerit, if we consider It in the light of a history. Another 
^ volume will finish the work. The present brings affairs 

< down to the battle of Alma Inclusive. 

s A First Friendship. A Novel. 1 v of., 8 vo. New York: 
^ Harper Brothers .—This is a story of more than usual 

^ interest. The scene lies principally in France, and tho 
life at the old chateau, with the ancient inarchittiiess aud 
^ her niece, Is so graphically depicted, that the reader seems 
^ to bo present at the re-nnions in the faded saloon, aud to 
> witness all the coquetries of mademoiselle. 
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ORNAMENTAL WORK.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


The Geological Evidence* of the Antiquity of Man, with 
Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by Varia¬ 
tion. By Sir Charles Lydl, F. R. S. Illustrated by wood¬ 
cuts. 1 vol., 8 vo Philada: George W. Childs .—This ia 
the second American edition of a work that is making quito 
a sensation. Scientific men begin to think, from various 
indications, that the human raco has inhabitod the earth 
for a much longer period than has been popularly sup¬ 
posed; and Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, has, 
in this volume, brought to bear on the discussion his acute 
intellect and extensive knowledge. For those who desire 
to acquaint themselves with the latest discoveries relating 
to this question, the present treatise will be invaluable. 
There are many curious facts mentioned that will astonish 
*ven those who fancied they had kept abreast of the pro¬ 
gress of this branch of science; and Lyell, as usual, in¬ 
dulges in less theory, and adheres more strictly to induc¬ 
tion, than most writers on this and similar subjects. The 
volume is a handsome octavo, printed and bound with the 
taste that characterizes all of Mr. Child’s publications. 

Incidents In My Life. By I). D. Home. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Judge Edmonds. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carle- 
ton .—The author of this book is the so called American 
spiritualist, whose career in this country and Europe has 
made him the newspaper talk for years. Tho work is a 
sort of autobiography, full of extraordinary statements, 
some given on no authority but that of Mr. Home, but 
others fortified by tho testimony of eye-witnesses liko 
William and Mary Ilowitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and others. 
The volume will certainly have a large sale, for what it 
tells about this celebrated medium has, at least, tho 
authority of Mr. Home himself, and is not tho idle gossip 
of newspaper correspondents. It is the most curious book 
on the subject that has appeared since that of Robert Dale 
Owen. Mr. Carleton has issued it in a very handsome 
style. 

My Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirkc. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton .—Tho author of this new novel is 
already favorably known for his “Among the Pines.” As 
a delineator of uegro life he is, we think, ahead of any of 
our writers. The sermon of the old slave preacher, given 
in this volume, is wonderfully nataral. 

The Story of the Guard. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
Knapsack Edition. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ 
Fields .—This is a cheap edition of that very popnlar work, 
the story of Gen. Fremont’s body-guard in Missouri. Price, 
fifty cents. 

The Conscript. By Alexander Dumas. : 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers .—A tale of the French 
conscription, told with the brilliancy that always distin¬ 
guishes Dumas. 


natural specimen you can find. For nil kinds this is de¬ 
sirable, for some it is indispensable. Having examined 
your specimen, counted tho numbor in the cluster, etc., 
place it near as a copy in shaping, coloring, etc. Now take 
your wire (which should be fine and elastic), cut as many 
pieces as there are grupes in the bunch, about three inches 
in length, bend one end slightly, and wind a piece of cott>>u 
batting on it, not too tightly; get the best cotton you can 
find. Then take a small tin dish—one near the shape of a 
common tea-saucer, about half the size, with a handle 
attached, is best—put some lumps of rosin in this, ns fro© 
as possible from the pulverized dust, as that forms globules 
in melting, and spoils the transparency of the fruit. This 
can best be melted over a spirit lamp. If you have none, 
it can be placed on a stove; in that case, care should be 
taken not to boat it too hot, as that will spoil everything. 
When melted, put in sufficient lampblack to make it the 
desired color. In this dip lightly the wire on which you 
have wound tho cotton, turning them constantly, to enable 
them to form as noar globular form as possible. If they are 
not round at first, you can shape them with the thumb 
and finger before they become bard. Repeat this process 
until they are of tho required form and size. Then take 
a quarter-pound of white wax, one tablospoonfhl of sweet 
oil, one tablespoonftil of Canada balsam, ono half table- 
spoonfal of spirits of turpentine; melt in a separate dish, 
and color It with Prussian blue and a little carmine. Dip 
them separately into this mixture once, to form the skin. 
The color you can determine by comparing with the spe¬ 
cimen before you; if too blue, add more carmine; if too 
light purple, add more blue. This being done, arrange 
them on a separate and larger wire. Tho stems can bo 
wound with tissue pnper, or Berlin wool, of tho proper 
shade. When arranged, take some powdered verdigris, 
tie in a muslin bag, and shake this over the grapes, and 
they are finished. These directions, with a little variations 
in the coloring, will answer for all kinds of grapes. For 
the Catawba, white rosin, colored with carmiuo and bine; 
wax for skin. same. Isabella, same, only more blue in 
coloring. Whito Sweetwater, made of clear white rosin; 
wax for covering, colored with Pari* green. 

Leaves and tendrils to be added when put in frames or 
baskets. M. L. M. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK. 

Makino Wax Fruit, Grapes, eto.—T here are few parlor 
ornaments more to be desired than neatly-nmde wax fruit, 
either in deep frames, or in delicate wiro-baskets covered 
with glass shades, arranged ,with regard to form and color, 
with thin, shining gree’n leaves interspersed; they please 
the eye by their simple elegance, and will be in vogue os 
long as fruit grows from which to take models. 

To be able to prodnee fine imitations, much care and 
patience are necessary; but we propose giving minute 
directions, which, if closely followed, will enable those 
gifted with even a small share of mechanical genius to 
produce perfect imitations. Wo will commence with the 
grape variety, black Hamburg. The materials necessary 
are: rosin, lampblack, prepared wax, wire cotton, carmine, 
Prussian blue, and powdered verdigris. In the first place, 
for any fruit you wish to imitate, always procure the best 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 

A Rich Way of Preserving Strawberries .—In picking 
the strawberries reserve the largest kinds; then boil the 
smaller ones, allowing three-quarters of a pound of fine 
sugar to one pound of fruit; stir it while boiling, and make 
it into jam. Make a fine syrup of sugar, and boil the 
larger strawberries in it, taking great care that they be 
kept separate, and do not break. Take them out, and put 
t£icm Into small preserving-pots; then boil tho syrup and 
the jam together until it is very rich, or make ft into a 
jelly by straining it, and pour it on the strawberries when 
nearly cold. Choose the largest scarlets, or others, when 
not dead ripe. In either of the above ways they eat well 
served in tbin cream in glasses. 

Currants Presei-ved .—Take tho seeds and stalks from 
whatever quantity of currants you intend to use. of which 
a fourth part must be white currants; put them into a pre¬ 
serving-pan with a glass of water, let them boil up nntil 
the fruit bursts, then strain the jnice twice; clarify, and 
boil some sugar, an equal weight to the frnit. pour the 
juice on it, boil them together a quarter of ao hour, and 
having skimmed it well, pour it into pots. 
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Quince Marmalade. —The fruit ought not to be quite n 
ripe; they should, however, bo of a fine yellow color. Wipe s 
off the down which covers them. Quarter, core, and put ^ 
them Into a saucepan, with water enough to cover them, s 
Set them on the fire, and when soft, lay the pieces on a % 
sieve to drain, pressing them very slightly. Strain the ^ 
liquor and measure it. Add to it an equal quantity of 
clarified sugar, stir it well, and when well mixed put it on ^ 
tho fire, still stirring. As soon as the jelly spreads over ^ 
the spoon, and falls from it like treacle, take it from the > 
fire, and when cold pour it into pot?. To make marmalade, ^ 
gather the quinces when fully ripe and of a fine yellow. 
Pare, quarter, and coro them. Put them into a sauce pan ^ 
with a little water, and set them on the fire until they are jl 
qnite soft. Then take them out and lay them on a sieve to ^ 
drain; rub them through, and weigh the pulp. Take an <; 
equal weight of sugnr, clarify it, and add it to the pnlp. s 
Stir the whole well together over the fire until it will fall ^ 
from the spoon like a jelly. Tho marmalade Is then fit to ^ 
be put into pots, and when cold cover them close. ;> 

To Preserve Strawberries Whole. —To one pound of 5; 
picked fruit add three-quarters of a pound of ponuded \ 
lump-sugar. Lay part of it upon the fruit, and lot it re- s 
main until the next day; put the remainder of tho sugar !; 
and a pint of currant-juice to every pound of strawberries s 
into a preserving-pan, and boil to a syrup; add the straw- ^ 
berries, and simmer very gently till tho fruit is soft, being > 
careful not to break it; take out the strawberries, and boil ^ 
the syrup until it appears to be rich. Walt until it is cold, s 
and then pnt it npon the fruit. ^ 

To Stew rears. —Pare and halve or quarter large pears, \ 
according to their size; throw them into wator, as tho skin I; 
is taken off. before they are divided, to prevent their turn- x 
Ing black. Pack them round a block-tin stewpan, nnd 1 
sprinkle as much sugar over as will make thorn pretty 
sweet, and add lemon-pool, a clove or two, and some allspice 
cracked: just cover them with water, and add a little red 
wine. Cover them close and stew three or four hours; 
when tender, take thorn oat, and strain the liquor over . 
them. ^ 

To Keep Gooseberries. —When the weather is dry pick ^ 
the gwseborrics that are full grown and not ripe; pick off s 
the tops and tails and put them into open-mouthed bottles; ^ 
gently cork them with quite new corks, put them In the n 
oven after the bread is drawn, and let them stand until s 
shrunk a quarter part; then take them out of the oven and ^ 
immediately beat the corks in tight, cut off the tops, and $ 
rosin them tightly down, set them in a dry placo, and if v 
they are well secured from the air they will keep the year ^ 
round. s 

Currant and Raspberry Jelly. —Tako three pounds of£ 
ripe currants, of which let one-third bo white, and a few $ 
red raspberries to givo It flavor; break them with a silver 
fork; put them into a jar, which ptit into a saucepan of x 
boiling water, so as to draw tho Juice: boil two ounces of s * 
isinglass iu three-quarters of a plot of water, to which add $ 
one pound of loaf-sugar; when cool, strain the fruit, and s 
add an eqnal quantity of the juice; mix well together, and > 
put It into a mould, and place it in ice to freeze. • > 

To Preserve Ajyples. —Take equal quantities of good moist j! 
sugar and apples. Peel, coro, and mince them small. Boil * 
the sugar, allowing to every three pounds a pint of water, j; 
Skim well, and boil pretty thick. Then add the apples, ^ 
the grated peel of one or two lemons, and two or three s 
pieces of white ginger. Boil till the applos fall, and look \ 
clear and yellow. Apples prepared in this way will keep £ 
for years. < 

To Preserve Strawberries in Wine .—Pat a quantity of \ 
the finest large strawberries Into a gooseberry bottle, and i» 
strew over them three large spoonfals of fine sugar; fill up s 
with Madeira wine or sherrj. s 


How to Make Clear Sugar. —Break three pounds of fine 
white sugar—the hardest and closest grained is tho best— 
put it Into a sugar-pan. with three pints of clear spring 
water, set over a sharp fire, and when beginning to boil 
place it at the corner to simmer, and squeezo in tho juice 
of half a lemon; skim well, and reduce to two-thirds. It is 
then ready to use for jellies. 

7b Preserve Rhubarb. —To one and a quarter pound of 
rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half ounce of bitter 
almonds, blanched and chopped very fine, half the peel of 
a lemon nlso chopped very fine. Boil all together rather 
longer than other fruit, or till it will sot firm. If the fruit 
is not quite young, the sticks should be peeled, being first 
wiped quite dry. 

Currants for Tarts , to Preserve. —Put a pound of sugar 
into a preserving-pan; for every pound and a quarter of 
currants have a sufficient quantity of currant-juice to dis¬ 
solve tho sugar; when it boils, skim it, and put in the cur¬ 
rants, and boil them till they are very clear; pnt them into 
a jar, cover them with brandy paper, and keep them in a 
dry place. 

Currant Jam qfall Colors. —Strip your currants, and put 
them into your pau, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, odd your sugar after your fruit 
has boiled a few minutes, boil ail together, mashing your 
fruit with a wooden spoon; boil all gently for half an hour, 
then fill your jars. 

Gooseberry Jam. —Take what quantity you please of red, 
rough, ripe gooseberries, tako half their quantity of lump- 
sugar, break them well and boil them together for half an 
hour, or more, if necessary, then put into pots aud cover 
with paper. 

7b Preserve Asparagus for Winter. —Prepare tho heads 
by scraping aud trimming, in the same way as you would 
^ to serve at table, tie them in bundles and put them into 
£ boiling salt and water for one moment. 

^ A Good Jelly-Bag.— Flannel is usually used for straining 
s jelly; but those who have used a bag made of flue white 
^ muslin, think it equally as good as a woolen one. 

FICKUKO. 

Rules to be Observed in Pickling. —Procure always the 
best white wine vinegar. This enn only be obtained by 
dealing with a respectable tradesman npon whom yon can 
depend. Vinegar la so grossly adulterated, that it is really 
a difficulty to obtain it pure. The success of your pickle 
depends on the goodness of yonr vinegar. 

Use glass bottles for your pickles; if eartben jars, they 
must be unglazed, as the vinegar acting upon the glaze 
produces a mineral poison. Use saucepans lined with 
earthenware or stone pipkiiiB to boil your vinegar in. If 
yon are compelled to use tin, do not lot your vinegar re¬ 
main in It one moment longer than actually necessary; 
employ also wooden knives and forks in the preparation 
of your pickles. Fill yonr jars three parts ftill with the 
articles to be pickled, and then add vinegar np to the neck 
of tho jar or bottle. 

When greening, keep the pickles covered down, or the 
evaporation of the steam will injure the color; a little nut 
of alum may be added to crisp the pickles, but it should be 
very small in proportion to the qnantity, or it will give a 
disagreeable flavor. 

Walnut Ketchup. —Take two hundred walnuts at the 
season for pickling, beat them very small in a marble 
mortar, add about six handfuls of salt; put them into a 
clean earthen pan, and stir them two or three times a day 
for ten days or a fortnight. Then strain them through a 
cloth, pressing them very dry. Then boil np the liquor 
with mace, cloves, sliced nutmeg, and whole pepper. When 
nearly done, add six cloves of shalot; bottle and cork ft 
closely. The bottle should be shaken when the ketchup is 
used. 
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fb Pickle, Onions .—Peel the smallest onion* yon can 
procure, and put them into salt and ureter for nine days, 
changing the water daily. Upon the tenth day, put them 
into jars, and pour fresh boiling salt and water ovor them; 
let them stand closely covered until they are cold. When 
this is the cose, make some more salt and water, and when 
is is boiling hot, pour it upon them, and when they are 
cold, put the onions into a hair sieve to drain. Put them 
into wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with white 
wine vinegar. Put into every bottle two slices of ginger, 
one blodo of mace, and a large teaspoonful of the finest oil. 
This will keep the onions white. Cork thorn well up. 

Lemon Pickle .—Choose some fine lemons, and grate them 
slightly; cut them down at one end in four places, which 
fill up rith salt; placo a layer of them at the bottom of tho 
pickle-jar, and strew over them horse-radish sliced, pepper, 
gnrlic, bruised ginger, cayenne, and plonty of mustard 
see.!; place on the top another layer of lemons; then strew 
the spice and other ingredients, and so on until the lemons 
are all in the jar; then pour iu as much cold strong vinegar 
as will cover the picklo. Tie the jar up with a bludder at 
the top, and set it in a saucepan of water, and let it boil 
slowly until the lemons become tender. The pickle will 
then be fit for use in less than a week if required. 

To Pickle Nasturtiums .—Have ready a stone or glass jar 
of the best cold vinegar; take the green seeds of the nas¬ 
turtium after the flower has gone off (they should bo full 
grown but not old), pick off tho stems, and put the seods 
into tho vinegar. No other preparation is necessary, and 
they will keep a year with nothing more than sufficient 
cold vinegar to cover them. With boiled mutton they are 
on excellent substitute for capers. 

To Pickle lied Cabbage .—Choose a fine close cabbage for 
tho pnrposo of pickling, cut it as thin as possible, and throw 
some salt upon it. Let it remain for three days when it 
will have turned a rich purple; drain from it the salt and 
pnt into a pan with somo strong vinegar, a few blades of 
mace, and somo white peppercorns. Give it a scald, and 
when cold put it into tho jars and tie it up close. 

French Beans Pickled .—Lay them in salt and water for 
nino days, then add a little vinegar, and boil them in tho 
liquor; when they become greon, drain them, wipe them 
dry, and put the beaus into a jar; boil some vinegar, gin¬ 
ger, mace, pepper, cloves, and mustard seed, all bruised, 
and while hot, pour it on the beaus; cover them close when 
cold. 

DRIVES FOR WARM WEATIIER. 

Gooseberry Vinegar .—Boil spring water; and when cold, 
put to every three quarts one quart of bruised gooseberries 
in a large tub. Let them remain sixty hours, stirring 
often; then strain through a hair bag, and to each gallon 
of liquor add one pound of tho coarsest sugar. Put it into 
a barrel, and a toast and yeast; cover the bung-hole with a 
bit of slnto. Sot tho barrel in tho sun, observing that tho 
cask he well painted, and the iron hoops all firm. Tho 
greater tho quantity of sugar and fruit the stronger the 
vinegar; and as this is particularly useful for pickles, it 
might be well to make it of double tho strength for that 
purpose. 

Raspberry Vinegar .—To one quart of common vinegar 
put two quarts of fresh raspberries, let them stand twenty- 
four hours; then drain them off, but do not squeeze them. 
Put in two quarts more, let them stand as before, and this 
must be repeated a third time. After which, put the vine¬ 
gar into a jar, measure it, and to every pint put one pound 
of lump-sugar. Set the jar op to the neck in boiling water, 
and let tho vinegar boll for ten minutes, stirring it fre¬ 
quently. Thero should on no account bo fewer rnepberries 
than the proportion mentioned, and the vinegar will not 
be fit for use until the following summer. 


> Cold Punch. —Pare off the peel of a lemon thin enough 
s to cut tho Hmall globules with which it is studded. Put it 
^ in a jug with quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and squeeze 
\ over them the juice of the lemon, which should be large 
s and juicy. Add quarter of a pint of brandy, and one-eighth 
^ of a pint of rum, fill up the jug with from a pint to a quart 
s (according to weakness desired) of water thoroughly boil- 
< ing, and cover It up until it is cold. Before it is wanted 

> put a few little balls of ice into it, or if that be not ensily 
I accessible, roll wet cloths round the jug, and place it in 

the draught of an open window. 

I Apple- Wine.—Pure cider made from sound, dry apples, 
*s it runs from the press. Put sixty pounds ot common 
brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider and let it di»- 
s solve; then put the mixtnro into a clean barrel, and fill 
i the barrel up, to within two gallons of being full, with 
> clean cider; put the cask in a cool place, leaving the bung 
\ out forty-eight hours; then put Ito the bung, with a small 
$ vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and bung up tight» 
;» and, in one year, the wine will be fit for use. This wine 
s requires no racking; the longer It stands upon the lee% 
the bettor. 

s Lemonade. —Boil together and skim one pound of loaf- 
s sugar and half a pint of water. Melt in a tcaspoouful of 
$ wator half an ounce of citric or tartaric acid. Let the 
v syrup stand until it is cold, and then add the acid and a 
s teaspoonful .of essence of lemon, and, when it is wanted for 
s use, four quarts of water, and a little more sugar, if de- 
^ sired. 

t y Sherbet. —Boil two pounds of sugar in a quart of water, 
jj Pare six Seville oranges and two lemons vory thin. Mix 
s togethor the boiling syrup, the peel of tho fruit, the juice, 
s and five more pints of water. Clear it with a little white 
^ of egg, let it be until cold, strain it, and bottlo it. 
s Refreshing Summer Beverage. —Take half an ounce of 
s cream of tartar, the juice and rlud of a lemon, half a pound 
$ of loaf-sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of bruised ginger, 
s Pour on these half a gallon of boiling water, stand mi 
n cold, and strain through a hair-sieve. 

$ VEGETABLES. 

jj Stuffed Tomatoes .—Choose them ripe and round. Scoop 
^ neatly out, from the under part, the greater part of the 
s interior of the fruit. Pass it through a sieve, to separata 
$ tho pulp from the seeds, and put it in a saucepan. Stir in 
$ a little olive oil, a clove of garlic, a little parsley, and somo 
;* minced mushrooms. Season with salt and cayenne. When 
s these are cooked, add bread crumbs nnd the yolks of eggs 
i; beaten up, and stir it until it becomes consistent. Staff 
s the tomatoes with this mixture, mask them with breed- 
\ crumbs and beaten eggs, and cook them either in nn ovon 
lor a stowpan for ten minntos. When serving, pour over 
< them the juice which has exuded from them. 

\ To Make Tomato Sauce. —Tuko os many tomatoes as yoa 
^ pleaso; boil them for twenty minutos, and, afterward, pulp 
> them through a sieve. For every pint of pulp and juice 
v take half a pint of the best vinegar, one ouuce of cbiliea, 
$ two blades of maco, half a drachm of ginger, cloves, and 
\ allspice, one ounce of shalota, garlic, and block pepper; the 
s garlic and shalots must be boiled in some of the tomato 
s juice, and the spices must be soaked in boiling vinegar and 
^ allowed to stand for a day before adding them to the pulp 
$ and juice. Add a large tablespoonful of salt to each pint 
s of juice; then bottle, cork, and seal. 

J; Tomatoes Served Entire. —Put ripe tomatoes in a dish, 
% with a piece of butter on each, and a little salt and cayenne, 
s Bake them in the oven until they are well cooked, and 
5; serve in a separate dish to eat with roast meat or poultry. 
^ Another mode of doing this is to cover the tomatoes with 
< egg beaten up, and sprinkle them with crumbs. Another 
> modo is to moisten them with stook. 
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To Dress Spinach in the French Fashion .—This vegetable 
is at present in season. Procure that which is yonng and 
fresh, wash it in several waters, and pick it carefully, leaf 
by leaf, from the stems, and let it drain upon a sieve. Fill 
a large saucepan with water, throw in some salt, boil up 
the water, and then add tho spinach; let it boll until it Is 
tender; it will take from ten to fifteen minutes; drain and 
proas thoroughly all tho water out of it. Chop It extremely 
fine upon a trencher, and put it into a stewpan, with a 
quarter-pound of butter, and stir it over the fire for about 
ten minutes. Add to it, by degrees, two tablespoonfuls of 
finely pounded loaf-sugar; the sugar must be mixed in with 
a little of the cream. Let all stew together until the liquid 
cream is absorbed into the spinach, and it is tolerably dry, 
when serve hot, and garnish the dish with fried sippets. 

Tomato Salad .—The Spaniards eat the tomato raw as a 
salad herb, and it is excellent. Tomato salad is prepared 
by cutting the raw tomato into slices, squeeze over it lemon 
jnico, and pour pure olive oil; flavor with salt, and toss it 
about. Sometimes, a little finely mixed shalot, or garlic, 
Is esteetpod an improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Pot Pourri .—To make “a porfumo of sweot-scented 
leaves, etc., for fancy jars.”—Mix half a pound of common 
salt with a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, a quarter of an 
ounce of storax, half a dozen cloves, a handful of dried bay 
leaves, and another handful of dried lavender flowers. This 
basis of the Pot Pourri will last for years, and you may add 
to it annually petals of roses and of other fragrant flowers 
gathered on dry days, as fancy may dictato. By the same 
rule yon may add, if approved of, powdered benzoiu, chips 
of sandal wood, cinnamon, orris-root, and musk. A very 
excellent Pot Pourri may bo mado in winter with a pound 
of dried rose petals, bought at a chemist's, mixed with four 
ounces of salt and two of saltpetre, on which are put eight 
drops of essence of ambergris, six drops of essence of lemon, 
four drops of oil of cloves, four dropB of oil of lavender, and 
two drops of essence of bergamot. 

Mode of Ascertaining if Eggs are Fresh .—A now-laid 
egg has a white, clear complexion; its varnish shines. 
Held before the light of a candle, its contents appear clear, 
transparent, and fluid. When this transpareucy is only 
partial, the alteration proves they are not fresh. Striking 
gently on that part of the egg, the sonnd given will indi¬ 
cate the size of the air-cell, and that will prove its fresh¬ 
ness or otherwise. If the egg is turned quickly to ono 
aide, by a rotary motion, the movement is regular, if it is 
fresh and full; but if more or less empty, it is hard and 
irregular. 

2b Clean a Marble Chimney-Piece .—If the marble is 
white, procure two pounds of pearl ash, one pound of 
whiting,«and half a pound of soft soap; boil all these in¬ 
gredients together until they attain the consistence of a 
thick paste. When nearly cold, lay it upon the marble, 
and let it remain for at least twenty-four hours. Wash it 
ofT with soft water, and polish with linen rags. Spirits of 
turpentine is excellent for cleaning black marble. 

2b Prevent the Hair from Pilling Off .—Two ounces of 
Eau-de-Cologne, two drachms of tincture of cantharidee, ten 
drops of oil of lavender, and ten drope of oil of rosemary. 
This lotion should be used once or twice a day for a con¬ 
siderable time. 


FA8HI0NS FOR JULY. $ 

Fie. i.— Evenino Dane or thin Whit* Muslin.— Down v 
®»(?h breadth of the skirt is a puffing edged on each side 
with lace, through which a pink ribbon is run. The body £ 
ie cut low and square, both at the back and in front, and * 


with the sleeves, is ornamented like the skirt. Sash of 
wide pink ribbon. Head-drees ef black lace tied under the 
chin, and trimmed with pink roses. 

Fio. ii.—Dress or thin White Muslin over an under- 
dress of delicate blue silk. The skirt, sash, and berthe, 
are all trimmed with black lace. 

Fio. m.—M antilla op Black Lace, lined with lilac silk. 

Fio. iv.— Evening Dress or Whitx Organdie, figured 
with green leaves. The skirt has two ruffles around the 
bottom, the upper one passing up the right side of the 
dress in the tnnic shape. Short puffed sleeves, and berthe 
of the same material as the dress. Green grasses and roses 
in the hair. 

Fio. v.—D ress or Apple Green Silk, embroidered around 
the skirt with chenille in a feathor pattern. The sleeves 
and the long skirts of the basque, at the back, correspond 
with the skirt. 

Fio. vi.—Deess or MArre-eeLOWiD Silk.— The bottom 
has a quilling of silk of the same as the dress, edged with 
narrow black lace. Above this quilling are two rows of 
trimming of a horse-shoe shape, also edged with black lace. 
The body is cat with two points in front and a small point at 
the back. White tullo bonnet, lined with mauve-colored silk. 

Fio. vn.— Dress or Black Silk.—T he skirt is plain. The 
senorita body is mado over a vest of violet-colored silk. 
Sleeves quite close to the arm. 

Fio. viii.— Latest Sttlk or Dressing thi Hair.—O n the 
right side the hair is arranged to imitate a feather pro¬ 
ceeding from the middle and descending nt the side behind 
the ear. This feather imitation is formed on one side by a 
bandeau of small curls very slightly rolled, and made with 
the natural hair. The other side, in the upper part, is 
executed with false hair curled to imitate a feather. The 
left side is composed of a curled bandeau leaving the temple 
bnro. The bock hair forms an Apollo knot. A light tnft 
of curls falls to the left. A handsome ostrich feather covers 
the comb and hangs down to the right. 

Fio. ix.— Another Style.— The hair is arranged in 
waved bandeaux rolled underneath so as to form two 
divisions, separated by the parting, which is ornamented 
in front by a camelia. At the sides, the hair forms puffe 
composed of smooth troeses which cross each other chequer¬ 
wise. The back hair Is disposed in two smooth loops and 
a third which hangs down in a hair-net. 

General Remarks.— We give the above descriptions of 
the latest styles of dressing the liair, in order that our 
readers may have some notion of the vagaries of fashion, 
not that by any means we would recommend them to be 
followed. Iu fact, there is not one face in a thousand that 
looks well with the hair in this style. 

It is now considered in better taste to trim the dress 
with the same shade of color, or with black. Many young 
ladies still adopt the loose Garibaldi bodice for morning 
wear for this season of the year. These bodices are very 
convenient when made in foulard; they are no longer con¬ 
fined with a band round the waist, but are left loose, and 
the skirt of tho dress is placed over them. There is a very 
palpable diminution of tho amount of trimming upon spring 
dresses compared with those of last year. Upon tho skirt 
the ornamentation now never reaches higher than from 
eight to ten inches, and frequently there is only a thick 
cording (as thick as an upholsterer’s cord), made of taffetas 
or of the same material as the dress, and staffed with cot¬ 
ton wool. This is sewn at the edge of the dress, either 
straight round or twisted round at each breadth. It is 
vory strong, and preserves the edge from wearing out as 
effectively as the plaited mohair braid, which has now be¬ 
come cemmon. 

The Sleeves are made a la Cknde, and nearly tight, and a 
great revolntion has thereby taken place in under-sleeves, 
which, instead of being made frill, are now cut nearly to 
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jthe shape of the upper sleeve, and are edged with iusertiun 
of embroidery ami Valenciennes lace. For plain sleeves 
the deep wrintbnnd is now made, buttoning at the side with 
a row of enamel buttons, or fastened by one largo stud in 
the middle. The collars are either worn very much larger, 
or consist only of a small stand-up collar with the ends 
turned down in front, under which a cravat Is always worn. 
The pretty muslin cravats, introduced last season, are now 
made with square ends, which are trimmed with insertion 
ofi and odgeti with, Valencieunes lace. They are so pretty 
and becoming that one cannot but desire their duration. 

The form of the ouT-DOOR Coverings will be the circular 
cape, and the thort paletot or jacket; these will bo mado 
of the an mo material as the dress, and trimmed simply. 
Or <-lso the covering will be of rich black silk, and made so 
as to partially fit the figure without clinging closely to it. 
These jackets or casaques will be trimmed in a variety of 
ways. For young Indies they are stitched with white silk, 
by means of the pewing-machinc; not always with the 
simple back-stitch, but with a chain-stitch in an elaborate 
pattern. F>>r married ladies they are trimmed more pro¬ 
fusely with Maltese lace, gimp, jet, and crossway straps 
and butt in*. Their form is simple; the skirt reaches to 
the knee in front, and frequently it is arranged with two 
plaits at the back, so that it falls more gracefully over the 
crinoline. 

White Hutu Bodices foe Evening wear are now dis¬ 
played in great variety, and many of them are very toste^ 
fully arranged. The most novel are those which simulate 
a high and low bodice in uue; the top beiug composed of 
plain organdy mutdin, and the lower part of straps of em¬ 
broidered mu din insertion, and Valenciennes lace laid on 
so aa to giv»* fho appearance of a low bodice; these are 
generally finished off round the shoulders and throat with 
Valenciennes lace, aud at tho waist with a Swiss band in 
black velvet or taffetas. Lace tuckers are still composed 
principally of Valenciennes lace and tnlle illusion. As low 
bodices are now cut so as to require very wide tuckers, 
pullings of tulle and clusters of small loops of the narrowest 
ribbon velvet, placed at equal distances, are necessary, us 
well as the Valenciennes edging. The black Velvet, which 
is introduced into the edging to hold the tucker in, 'kWM 
bo tied in front as well as at tho back; by doing so, tho 
tncker will set more evenly and securely. 

A great many Dressks are made a VEmpirtj which 
means quite plain and flat upon the hips; and now a way 
has b<vn discovered of putting the waist under the arms 
by means of a wide band. This Roman band is mode of 
thick silk; it is very wide, aud reaches high npon tho 
bodico in front, and is tied at tbe back with a large bow. 
A good share of natural grace is requisite to make this 
band or sash appear to advantage npon any figuro; upon 
quite young girls from ten to twelve years of ago, whose 
figures are slight, it is tho raoat becoming. 

At present, all Sleeves, without exception, are mode 
very long and narrow, and either with a cuff turned back 
at the bottom or left open a little way, and trimmed all 
round. This is not very graceful, and it has already been 
Kuirgc-ted, with mncli sense, that such a style of sleevo 
could not bo thought of for dresses of a light, transparent 
fabric, such as baicge, muslin, or gauze. Some few dress¬ 
makers have produced sleeves in the style of those worn 
in the days of Marie Antoinette—tight in the upper part 
of the arm, and thence flowing down in an ample and 
graceful drapery, very long under the elbow, and narrow¬ 
ing gradually on each side to the front part of the arm. We 
trust this very becoming fashion may be quickly adopted. 

Emdroidebt and Gimp, with jot beads introduced, will 
decidedly be the fashionable styles of ornamentation for 
•hawls, mantles, and dresses. The small, colored silk neck- 
tlea, which are worn both under Rod above linen collars, 


are now made with small bouquets of flowers, embroidered 
at each end, and with tho narrowest possible silk-plaiting 
around them. The whito muslin cravats, embroidered at 
the ends, and trimmed round with Valenciennes lace, now 
very generally replaco tho collar; they are tied exactly os 
a gentlemau’s cravat, with the ends in tho same direction 
as the loops of tho bows, and not left hangiug downward 
as formerly. Some of these white muslin neckties are em¬ 
broidered with most tasteful and artistic designs, and form 
a change from tho more old-fashioned collar. 

Bonnets of the Marie Stuart form are daily gaining 
ground; they are generally mode of white crepe, and small 
wreaths arc placed at the edge of the front, and follow ihe 
pointed form. Tho most suitable flowers, and those which 
produce tho best effect, are the blue myosotU mixed with 
dead grasses, tho lilies of tbe valley intermingled with 
pink thorn, the primrose and greeu grasses with dew-drops 
on them, Persian lilac with moss of several shades, some 
tinged with golden brown. Somo time will probably elapse 
before this form of bonnet is adopted, but in the end it is 
almost certain to be accepted. The apricot color is in 
great favor for bonnets; and the plantain, a sort of moss 
which grows In forests, and is a brilliant gold color at the 
outside, and brown underneath, is used for trimming. The 
curtains have sometimes hanging buttons, made of apricot- 
colored leather, round the edge of them. 

The Hair continues to be worn in a run. and exceed¬ 
ingly elaborate STYLE.— Short frizzed curls, or creped 
bandeaux short at the oar, with two full rolls of hair above, 
aud loops or plaits at the back, are now the general style. 
Many new designs in tortoiseshell combs have appeared to 
suit this massive manner of dressing the hair. It is an 
utter impossibility, now-a-days, to judge of tbe shape of a 
lady's head when she has her hair dressed in a fashionable 
mauner. Head-dresses remain as they were worn during 
the past winter; they are high in front with a cluster of 
flowers, plain at the sides, and ornamented again at tLe 
hack. This stylo proves more becoming than the formal 
wreAth, and each separate head can be arranged to snit its 
particular style; and as no two heads or faces are alike, 
this is a piore rational proceeding than when both oval, 
round, and square faces appeared alike with formal wreaths 
round them. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.—D ress of White Alpaca for a little Girl.— 
It is trimmed with lozenges of-blue silk, on which is a 
.braiding of black. Tbe body is low, with a white tucked 
chemisette reaching to the throat. Braces and a point 
of blue silk, braided with black. Short puffed sleeve of 
alpaca, with a finish Of blue Silk* and a long, thin under- 
sleeve. 

Fio. n.— Dress of Pine Barege. —Tbe skirt, body, and 
sleeves are trimmed with black velvet. The body is cut 
low and square, both back and front, with a high plaited 
chemisette. The sleeves are short and puffed, with a moslin 
nmler-sleeve. 

General Remarks.— The dresses for quite small boys, as 
well as for girls of all sizes, are mostly of pique or Mar¬ 
seilles. This material Is heavy, but it requires no lining. 
White and buff are tbe only colors worn. These drc**« 
are usually braided iu black; but oh some quite small 
children, we have seen braiding of bluo, or red. 

For Boys a little older, tho Knickerbocker snits are 
fashionable. Theso pantaloons reach to just below the 
knee, are fall and put on a band. 

For Girls, the hats are higher in the crown and nar¬ 
rower in tho brim than formerly, and are nearly all trim¬ 
med with feathers, or bunches of daisies, cherries, or poppies 
and wheat. 
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THE NIGHT COMETH. * 


BY MBS. N. M'COSAUOHT. 

Thxrb can scarcely be a sadder sight than t There are circumstances, it is true, in 'which 


that of an aged man, or a gray-haired mother 
dependent In their last years for a few scanty 
comforts on the grudged charity of kindred. 
To see the children anxious to shift the burden 
of their support from one to another: com¬ 
plaining oftentimes that “they have had father 
longer than their share of the time;” or sug¬ 
gesting that “mother would be less in the way 
at Sarah's, her house is so much larger,” while 
Sarah complains that “mother is so annoying 
and interferes with the housekeeping by her 
old-fashioned ways; is often fretful, and parti¬ 
cularly in the way when fashionable friends 
call.” 

Rude and heartless as these remarks may 
seem, they are but truthful side-scenes in many 
households which for the world have only a 
perpetually smiling face. Ah! daughter, go 
back a score or two of years and reflect what 
that mother has done for you. Who bore with 
your troublesome, fretful ways all through the 
years of childhood? Who nursed you with 
such loving care through long and wearisome 
sicknesses? Keeping watch beside you 

“Till the last pale star has set, 

An<t morn all ilazzlirg, os in trlnmph broke 
On her dim, weary eye. Iters was the face 
Which early faded through fond care of you: 

Hung o’er your sleep, and duly as Heaven’s light 
Was there to greet your waking / 1 

And is this your kind return? How many 
times hare your mischief-working hands marred 
her handiwork, oausing hours and days of added 
labor! How much in her way you have been 
when friends called! But did she ever even de¬ 
sire to cast you off? A sweet writer has said, 
**A mother cannot outlive her usefulness. No, 
never! When she can no longer labor for her 
children, nor yet care for herself, she can fall 
like a precious weight upon their bosoms, and 
call forth by helplessness all the noble, gener¬ 
ous feelings of their natures.” 

Vol. XLIV.—7 


s old age is attended with the greatest care, 
£ servants and children are carefully schooled to 
$ avoid all cause of offence. The best room in 
\ the house is fitted up, with every convenience, 

* that might add to father or mother's comfort 
l daring their stay. But, alas! for the credit of 
$ human nature ; such attentions are rarely be- 
s stowed, except when a legacy is seen in the 
n perspective. 

< If you would secure a peaceful, comfortable 
s old age, it would be well to remember a direc- 
jj tion in one of the old Apocryphal books, “Give 
$ not thy goods to another while thou livest, 
^ give not thyself over to any; far better it is 
•j that thy children should seek to thee, than that 
> thou shouldst stand to their courtesy.” 

£ “They were pleasant enough,” sai(]^m old 
'$ man to ns one day, “as long as thW was 
J money in the chest; but now that is gone, they 
l never speak a kind word to me.” What a liis- 
\ tory in a single sentence! 

An old man divided his estate among'his be- 
5 loved children, and was to make his home with 
^ them by turns. But after father’s money was 
£ gone, it began to grow more and more apparent 
that he “had outlived his usefulness,” and he 
i was nowhere welcome, even in the homes his 
l money had built. In his distress he asked the 
\ advice of a shrewd old lawyer friend, who gave 
$ him some counsel which was directly acted 
^ upon. A strong box, well secured, now accom- 

♦ panied him in all his journeyings among his 
^ children. When questioned about it, he care¬ 
lessly started, he “had a few pennies in it, 

| he expected to leave with the child where lio 
^ last made his home.” The news was received 
J with much surprise by the children who bad 
^ no idea that father possessed such a deposit. 

$ A change of deportment quickly took place. It 
\ was now the strife, who should have father at 
\ their house and keep him longest, as it had 
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formerly been how they should shirk off* the \ 
burden. The more infirm he grew the more j 
attentive they became, lest he should grow.j 
weary and dissatisfied and leavo them for a \ 
home elsewhere. \ 

At length he was gathered to his fathers, | 
and the fortunate possessor of the strong box \ 
opened it with great eagerness, as soon as pro- ^ 
priety would permit. It was found to contain j 
literally “a few pennies,” as he had stated, and 5 
a large wooden mallet, on which were inscribed J 
this homely, but forcible c^upl^t: J 


“Who give* away his gondr 
Take this uiallet and strike* 


f he’s dead, 
111 the head.” 


A dear old lady, whose sunny face at seventy 
is one of childhood’s sweetest memories, was a 
shrewd observer of human nature. Though her 
children were kind, respectful, and attentive, 
she chose never to relinqukh the independence 
of her own home. A daughter and her family 
were welcome to occupy a part of the old home¬ 
stead; but nothing could induce her to give up 
her own little table, where her children and 
grandchildren were always welcome. A small 
income sufficed for her wants, and so her last 
days were spent in peace and plenty. 

It was a matter of surprise that Mary L- 

bequeathed all her property to an aged father 
nearly eighty years of age, when it was so plain 
it would in a very few years, at most, be passed 
down to the son with whom he lived. Why not 
save Um trouble of extra legal proceedings, and 
will vm estate at once to her brother? Ah! 


Mary had seen too much of the world not to 
know that father, as the owner of a pleasant 
home, was a person of far more conskteration 
than a poor, tottering old man, dependent on 
the bounty of even a kind and affectionate son. 

It is wise to lay by a store for winter weather, 
when it is possible to do so, and when circum¬ 
stances permit something should be laid by in 
early life, for that period which, if God spares 
our lives, must come to even the fairest and 
strongest. A “day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men t*hall 
bow themselves, and the grasshopper shall be 
a burden.” In our favored land thrift and in¬ 
dustry go band in hand, and almost every one 
may make provision for old age. Where such 
provision has been made, it is certainly neither 
wise nor right to give it unreservedly into the 
power of another. No one ought willingly thus 
to limit his means of usefulness, putting it out 
of his reach to perform the numberless little 
deeds of love and charity which Providence 
places in his way, and which call down bless¬ 
ings on the wrinkkd hand and snow-crowned 
head. 

You, whom heaven has blessed with an aged 
form to sit by your fireside, be wary and watch¬ 
ful over your own deportment. There are silent 
little note-takers in your midst, and though God 
does not balance all his accounts on this side of 
the grave, it is not unlikely that “With what 
measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 


BY LOTTIH LINWOOD. 


BKAUTircL dreams that come and go! 

Like the restless sea-tide’s ebb and flow, 

Over the dead that lie below 1 

Benntifal dreams of light and shade! 

Like that which the woodland leaves have made, 
So fair and bright, so quick to fade! 

Beautiful dreams of a joyous heart, 


Stealing the fairies* witching part, 

Tell me, oh! tell me, what thou art? 
Cheating the maiden’s trusting breast, 
Leading the wearied one to rest. 

Making earth like a bird-rocked nest. 
Beantifnl dreams! I wish I too 
Had you power to come and go 
To the hearts I love, and long to know! 


MY COUNTRY. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Caw any heart unfaithfhl be 
To our fair mother in her need? 

Can any stimulus require 
To noble thought and worthy deed? 


Columbia, lovely in thy woe, 

Thy name is music’s loftiest strain; 
And when thy children's ears are dea^ 
The true, the actual life is dleinl 
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BT PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Hb bad been reading a wild German legend— ^ enough to remember calmly, but not so pleasant 
bad finished the tale and allowed the book to $ to endure. Scant meals; nights without a rest- 
fall from his band. s ing-place; petty debts and duns; all the tniser- 

As it struck the floor, the noise made him \ able little cares that are so much harder to 
start nervously. Then be yielded himself again \ endure than a great suffering, 
to the fancies the story had called up, wonder- j; A terrible grief has a certain dignity in it 
ing how far such mysterious beliefs could be *1 which renders it supportable, no matter how 
founded on fact, and perplexing himself, as we ij black and lasting it may be—a man feels that 
all do at times, with the thousand questions jj he is separated and above his fellows by the 
and theories to which such thoughts give rise. ;j wisdom gained from its misery. But the irri- 
It was a student's room, simply, almost mea -1 tability and humiliation caused by contemptible 
grely furnished, but there was evidence of re- < annoyances, are enough to destroy the noblest 
fined taste visible in its plainness. A few \ character on earth, if endured for a sufficient 
beautiful engravings hung upon the walls; here \ length of time. There is just the difference be- 
and there little gems of pictures that had been £ tween those petty miseries and a great affliction, 
presented by his artist friends; several casts \ that there is between being stabbed to the heart 
after the antique; and the room was fragrant \ by a dagger and having one’s breast stuck full 
with the odor of a pot of violets upon his writ- > of pins. One could bear the sharp, deadly 
ing-table. £ thrust, but no amount of patience and grandeur 

It was an irregular, quaintly shaped apart- i; could make a man appear noble while being 
ment, in a sort of tower which decorated the ^ turned into a pin-cushion, 
building, having three deeply recessed windows, $ Fortunately for my hero, he had escaped all 
curtained only by a luxuriant vine of ivy that t; those things before they had worn away both 
had clambered from the floor to the ceiling, and ^ spirit and endurance; and now, though a hard 
swept over the windows in leafy festoons. S worker, he had the enjoyments of at 4fest a 
In one of the windows hung a bird-cage, in- ^ comfortable existence, 
habited by a graceful brown thrush, that had $ He taught music too—at all events he had 
taken its head out from under its wing at the $ intended to do so—but he seldom found a pupil 
sound made by the falling book; but, seeing its $ who did not work such ruin to his nerves that 
master, concluded that nothing could be wrong, j he was obliged to give up the task. His mys- 
and so remained tranquilly poised on one foot {tical tendencies, and his absolute genius for 
watching him with its great soft eyes. \ music, were the only German attributes that 

Robert Stoepel had become enamored of that s had descended to him, except his name—in¬ 
most precarious of all professions, literature; $ deed, the claim to such nationality went as far 
and several years before he had oome up to the ^ back as his grandfather at least, 
great metropolis, to add another to the number \ His love for music was an absolute passion, 
of young aspirants of whom we have all lived > and the power he possessed over the cold, white 
long enough to see so many drop, one by one, \ keys seemed sometimes fairly like inspiration, 
out of the ranks, many forced into uncongenial s I remember a sonata of Beethoven that he 
pursuits by the pressure of circumstances, and s used to play—I believe it will haunt me into 
others gone utterly, with nothing but a brief | the next world—I never have endured to hear 
inscription on their tombstones to tell that they s any person attempt it since, 
have been. ^ He was very capricious—it was not one time. 

In many respects he had been more fortunate ^ in ten you could persuade him to finish a com- 
than most of his fellows—had secured a foot* s position. He would tantalize you with delicious 
hold, and it depended now on his own industry s morsels that thrilled your heart as if he had 
and talent to decide what the ftiture should be. > been playing upon its pulses, passing from one 
This state of things had not come about at \ strain to another, and not by any persuasions 
once, of course. If he had chosen he could < to be induced to quit his vagaries, 
have told of certain hardships which it is easy $ But I shall never have done if I begin to toll 
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you of the effect be produced upon me by bis 
music. At one time we bad rooms in the same 
building, and often, in the middle of the night, 
I have been wakened by bis piano—so drawn 
out of myself that I could no more have resisted 
its influence than if I bad been magnetized by 
the sound. It was not always safe to intrude 
upon him at such seasons. He would go off in 
a frenzy that was like insanity—then a^ain, 
perhaps, the presence of one he loved would be 
full of comfort and sympathy to him. I learned 
at last to distinguished his moods by the style 
of his improvisations, and conducted myself 
accordingly. 

He was singularly susceptible to all outward 
influences. An unpleasant voice would fairly 
make him Bhiver; a damp, heavy day would 
seem to shrivel him up mentally And bodily; 
a fierce, beating storm would rouse him to a 
pitch of the wildest excitement. Often I have 
known him to rush out in the midst of an abso¬ 
lute tempest and wander about for hours, hur¬ 
rying on as if impelled by pome unseen spirit. 

He had a true artist’s love for nature—a real 
poet’s appreciation of every impulse and hope 
that sways humanity, and as is seldom the case 
with such natures, he carried his affection and 
understanding into the round of his daily life. 
He was unselfish and sympathizing to an ex¬ 
treme. Most men whom I have met of an im¬ 
aginative temperament, have been exactly the 
opposite, and striking examples of the distinc¬ 
tion between theory and practice. 

His conversational powers were charming, 
although he was by no means always in the 
mood to talk. He had whole days of absolute 
silence which he called his dumb fits; but, for 
that matter, I never saw a man who was worth 
anything forever ticking like a newly wound 
clock. 

He was just as capricious about his work. 
He refused several lucrative situations because 
he said he could not depend upon himself. 
There were weeks together when he could not 
have written a line if his life depended upon 
it—seasons of absolute mental vacuity—I am 
quoting him again. 

He certainly was possessed of extraordinary 
powers, although I think bis genius was too 
diffuse, nor do 1 mean to say that it was genius 
of the loftiest order; no man’B can be whose 
nature has that morbid twist in it. But such 
men make the poets whom one loves, because 
they touch chords and sympathies closest to 
our own hearts. 

The sensuousness which so often in such 
' ( inperaments degenerates into lower qualities, 
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t only added a rich glow to the delicacy and re* 
< fiuement of his mind. Indeed, in many things 
he was more spiritual than I believe a man in 
\ strong health, with a great heart and brain to 
l match, ever can be. 

^ There was nothing prudish or absurd in him. 
ii He enjoyed the wild frolics of a set of students 
$ and artists, who would never have forgiven any 
$ intrusion of a proper young man into their little 
^ Bohemia, and they all liked him, overlooking 
| his vagaries and caprices, or perhaps each man 
$ had enough of his own to occupy him. 

$ But you will not care to hear about my feel* 
s ings and impressions. I only mentioned thus 
5 much to give you some idea of his peculiar 
organization—this is Robert Stoepel’s story, 
s It was long after midnight when he roused 
$ himself from the train of thought into which 
s he had fallen. He took up his lamp and was 
s moving toward his bedroom, when something 
$ impelled him to remain a little longer. 1 should 
$ have SAid that a fancy seized him, had not future 
•j events made it difficult for me to employ any 
^ trifling mode of expression in recording his 
\ feelings. 

$ He sat down at the piano and began to play, 

$ but he found it impossible to fix his attention 
^ upon the music. He felt as if he were waiting 
$ for something—what he could not tell. 

$ Occasionally he had that feeling in a less de¬ 
ll gree when he bad forgotten some business of 
l importance. He had omitted nothing which 
\ was to have been done—it was not that vague 
^ working of memory which made him suddenly 
* expectant. 

$ He went back to the table and sat down, 

\ trying in every way to think what could have 
\ caused that state of mind. Then for a time he 
$ forgot to wonder, and his whole faculties be* 

| came absorbed in that anxious waiting. 

| He found himself listening with strained at- 
^ tention, as if expecting eaoh instant to hear a 
s familiar voice or step in the passage without, 

J and, rousing himself to the folly of the thing, 

% tried to drive the sensation away, 
s He took up a book—not the German one, for 
$ he began to think its mysticism and daring 
S theories had affected his nerves—but a light, 
s cheerful novel, which he had been reading dor* 
i ing the day. 

'< After the first few pages his mind began to 
'< wander. He flung the book down with a sense 
^ of irritation. 

s The inexplicable feeling of expectancy rushed 
5 over him again, through it there crept a ner- 
$ vous thrill which he had not before experienced. 

$ He went to the door and opened it—there was 
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no one standing there, of course. He shut it v and evidence of affection. Indeed, she occupied 
with a bang and returned to his seat, muttering $ more the position of an elder sister than that of 
an imprecation upon his own folly. He deter- s a dependent. 

mined to go to bed in spite of everything—it i- She was twenty years old at that time. Let 
was silly to give way to such fancies—he lived l me see if I can describe her. 
too much alone—needed exercise—all the thou- s I do not think she was pretty; but her corn- 
sand reproaches one heaps upon oneself when $ plexion was so dazzlingly clear, her eyes so full 
any unexplainable spiritual thrill strikes againstof feeling and enthusiasm, and her golden hair 
the outward beliefs with which we deceive our- s so rich and luxuriant, that it made up for the 
selves and the world. $ want of regularity in her features. She was 

In the midst of his mental explanations and s too pale as a general thing; but the color aud 
excuses the strange sensation seized him again, $ quick changes that every emotion brought to 
elosely, securely, snatching the very inmost $ her cheeks showed her sensitive temperament, 
chords of his being. s She was quiet, somewhat reserved in appear- 

It was more than a simple feeling of vague s ance, but in reality the most sympathetic woman 
expectation now. It was as if his soul waited $ I ever met. 

for some summons of which his other senses, s I cannot stop here to describe the points of 
deadened by their bodily thrall, had no per- i; resemblance, and the strong contrasts between 
ception. . $ her nature and Stoepel’s, which made it so na- 

It passed as suddenly as it came. He waited, jj tural for them to love each other. She filled 
Not even a restless, excited state of mind re- \ the want which had been in his soul before and 
mained. \ made his life complete. 

Was it a delusion or a warning of some com- $ It was the purest, most absorbing affection 
iog evil, of which only his spirit had obtained $ that I ever witnessed in my life. I hate to be 
oognizance? i transcendental; but truly it wns more than the 

It was useless to perplex his mind with such s mere union of hearts with which most people 
questions. It was strange, peculiar as he was, j nr© content. Their spirits seemed fairly to 
that the feeling did not make more impression $ have knit together, and I used often to think 
upon him—he had forgotten it the next day. ^ that if one died the other would soon follow. 

The only thing he had thought of was danger i They were to be married that autumn. Stoe- 
*to one whom he loved. That morning there J pel’s professional prospects had brightened 
came a letter full of hojte and cheerfulness. In i; greatly, and Mabel had been left a little legacy, 
all the world there was no other human being s which seemed a fortune to them with their love, 
whose soul was so closely knit to bis, that any $ l have said that on the day following that in¬ 
sudden trouble or peril to it would react with !; explicable state of mind, he received a letter 
a shock so violent upon his nature. s from her full of hope and promise, which left 

Mabel was well and happy, so it could have $ him in higher spirits than 1 had almost ever 
been no warning that he felt. It was only one s seen him. 

of those morbid, ridiculous fancies, to which he ? That evening he was in my rooms. A gay 
was too much in the habit of giving way. little party had met there by chance, and there 

Mabel Thorsby was his betrothed wife; the i was much laughter and merriment, 
thing had come about simply and very na- J It was very late when the group broke up; 
turally. $ but Stoepel remained after the re9t had gone. 

Two years before, Stoepel had accompanied s We sat talking cheerfully and of every day 
an artist friend upon one of those wandering $ matters, instead of wandering off upon all sorts 
expeditions in which painters delight, and at > of abstruse subjects, as was so much our habit 
last they settled down for the remainder of the s when alone together. 

summer in the neighborhood of one of those $ The clock struck one. I turned toward Stoe- 
picturesqne little villages which are scattered \ pel with an exclamation of surprise at the late- 
among the Kattskills. s ness of the hour. There was something so 

It was there he met Mabel Thorsby. She s unusual in his appearance that I cried out, 
was governess in the family of a lady who had $ “What is the matter? Do you hear any- 
been attracted to the spot by its quiet and 5; thing?” 

health fulness. £ He had half-risen from his seat, his face was 

There were only two children to be eared $ partially turned toward the door, and he looked 
for: docile, pretty creatures, and Mabel was s like a person waiting for some one to enter on 
treated by the mother with every consideration 5 the instant. 
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“What the deuce is it?" I exclaimed, when ^ 1 got him on the sofa and applied every re- 

he did not answer. > medy that was in my power, but I began to 

41 1 must go to my room," be said. 5 think he would never revive. He lay there 

He rose, took a step forward, and his face i; rigid as a figure of marble, looking more as I 
altered so strangely that I was startled. ' should fancy a person in a trance would than 

“Sit down," I said; “you are ill." ' like a man in a swoon; for the eyes and mouth 

He was close by my chair, and I put out my $ were partially open, and the look of nnguish 
hand to push him back in his seat. He shrunk * still distorted his face, as if he beheld some 
as if I had hurt him. $ sight which was invisible to me. 

“ I must go," he said. $ He came to himself at length, started up and 

A shiver ran through his frame—a strange s stared wildly about, 
awe crept over the wonder in his face. $ “Mabel is dead!" he cried, in a terrible voice. 

“Don’t go," I pleaded; “you are certainly \ “I saw her die!" 

sick* For God’s sake tell me what is the mat- | He fell back upon the sofa utterly prostrated, 
ter?" . J only able at intervals to give vent to a low 

“I am called," he answered, in a hollow J groan, 
voice. “Don’t try to stop me—I could not \ I am neither more nor less superstitious than 
stay if I attempted to." | the generality of men. I jest at things as most 

He moved toward the door with both hands j: do, at which often in secret I think of with a 
extended, the fingers slightly bent, as they jl thrill, and yet would not easily by any expe- 
would have been if some person had grasped Ij rience be made to believe in their truth. But 
them suddenly. He walked like a man im- ^ with that pale, agonized face before me, I could 
pelled by a force which he could not resist— $ neither doubt nor speak one word of argument 
the wonder and awe in his face growing always $ which might help him to throw off the shock 
stronger. ^ his mind had received. 

When he reached the door, I sprang up and $ I could only do ns I should have done if I 

ran toward it. $ had seen him open a letter announcing Mabel’s 

“You shall not go alone," X said. 5 ; death—turn my head away and allow the first 

“Come with me," he replied. ^ npasm of anguish to pass unobserved. Mingled 

He stopped suddenly, braced himself against ^ with my sympathy for his grief wns a super- 
the door and tried to stand firmly on his feet, s stitious awe, which shook me from head to foot, 
“You must think me shamming," he said. $ as if the unseen poweJ* that had cleared the 
“I won’t give way like this." $ vision of his soul by that terrible shock, had 

In an instant bis body began to waver to and s thus far smitten my frame, 
fro in spite of all his efforts, as if some person $ “Dead! Mabel dead!" I heard him say again 
unseen were pulling him violently by the hands. $ and again. 

“No, it’s not fancy," he muttered. “I will $ I stole up to him at last and clasped his 

struggle no longer." £ hand. I did not attempt to Bpeak a word; but 

He walked through the hall to his room, and i his fingers closed over mine ns if it brought a 
I followed, entered behind him and closed the s feeling of human companionship in his deso- 
door. s lation. 

The lamp was burning on the table, for he $ _1 do not know how long the silence lasted, it 
had not expected to remain when he went out, s must have been more than an hour; thenhesaid, 
and the room looked bright and cheerful. $ “Go away—you are tired.” 

He sat down in a chair, and I sat watching $ “I shall stay with you," I replied, 

him. I could not vex him with questions while s He did not answer. We were both silent 

that strange mystery wns in his face. We must i; again. He began walking up and down the 
have sat for many moments; he awe-stricken I; room, then threw himself on the sofa, 
and expectant, I greatly agitated by bis appear- \ That was the way the night passed, 
ance. { When the dawn began to glimmer through 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet—a single ^ the ivy leaves, he started up once more, 
moan burst from his lips—a look of unutter- $ “There is a train at five o’clock," he said; 
able agony convulsed bis features, and he fell $ “I shall go in that." 

full length upon the floor insensible. After J Without a word, I took a traveling trunk 

the first nightmare-like feeling of horror which s from the closet and put such things in it as he 
had locked my faculties was over, I sprang for- $ might need, for I knew that he would remember 
ward and raised him. > nothing then. 
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I went with him to the station. As we purled, < It was an evening when a knot of men were 
he said, { gathered in one of the artist’s rooms. There 

“There will come two letters for me—ydu ^ was brilliant conversation, and wit enough to 
may open them.” \ have brightened a whole circle of fashionable 

He was goue, and I returned to my room, \ saloons for & season. I am sorry to say there 
trying in vain to shake off the oppression which s was usually a good deal of drinking also at 
affected my spirits. s those meetings; the weak point of bo many men 

The next day, I heard a knock at his door. I $ possessed of quick imaginations and nervous 
looked out in the hall—it was a servant of the ^ temperaments. 

building with letters. 5 Robert came in late. I believe his appear- 

“ Leave Mr. Stoepel’s letter with me," I said, s nnce affected everyone as much as it would have 
He handed me the letter, and I went back ^ done if his ghost had intruded upon the merry 
into my room. I tore open the envelope and <! circle. 

read the contents—it was from Mabel’s friend, s The restraint and odd feeling soon wore off. 

Stoepel was urged to come with all haste. $ He dashed into the conversation and talked 
Mabel had been taken alarmingly ill during the $ a great deal. He was full of jokes and gay 
preceding night. $ speeches; but his eyes never once lost their 

That was the night on which he had received restless melancholy, or his mouth its strained, 
the first warning! I sat down utterly con- s worn expression. 

founded. $ He drank more wine than usual—not that 

They were unAble to telegraph, so I must ^ ho was perceptibly affected by it; but ho had 
■wait for the mail to learn further tidings— I \ always been so abstemious that I noticed the 
knew what they would be. ;j circumstance. 

The succeeding day brought another letter— s He was present at several successive gather- 

Mabel Thorsby was dead I She had died sud* s ings of a similar nature, and the habit of drink- 
denly—hour for hour to the time at which $ ing large quantities of wine was growing upon 
Stoepel had been racked by that second pre- s him. It was not done, I think, with the weak 
monition. $ intention of drowning his grief, nor to give his 

I cannot describe to you the reflections and i* conversation a factitious brilliancy, but from 
wild speculations which overwhelmed tne. They v mere abstraction, because the bottle happened 
produced such an effect upon my mind that I \ to be set within his reach. 

was forced to quit my splitude and seek dis- J He went to his own room, one night, after 

traction without. $ leaving a friend’s apartment, where a party of 

I was sincerely grieved for my friend’s loss, j artists and literary men had been supping. He 
I mourned for the young girl herself; but above j had some work which required to be finished 
every other feeling constantly recurred the ^ without delay, and sat down to try and compel 
strange thoughts to which the scene of that ^ his faculties to perform the task, 
night had given rise. $ Somebody had sent him several bottles of 

Two weeks after, Robert Stoepel returned, s wine that morning—one of them set on the 
It seemed impossible that a man could have ' table. He found his mind so wandering and 
changed so much in that short space of time. ^ beyond his control that he could not fix it upon 
He looked like a person in consumption; the $ his task. He took up the bottle and poured oat 
shock was so great that I oould not conceal my $ a glass of wine. 

agitation. j; As be raised it to his lips a nameless shock 

“Yes, I know,” he said, answering my look $ passed over him; the effect upon his physical 

before I could ask a question. “I have not $ frame was somewhat like that made by a gal- 
been exactly ill; but I have eaten and slept so \ vanio shock. 

seldom—it will pass over.” s He still grasped the glass—slowly a pressure 

Not an allusion to Mabel. I could ask no settled upon his hand—an impalpable force 
questions; the wound was too recent and too s grasped it more and more closely, till it last 
deep to suffer the pain of probing with words. £ he was obliged to set the goblet upon the table. 

He shat himself in his room. Several weeks $ He passed his other hand across the one 
passed before anyone caught more than a pass- $ which had held the glass—it looked contracted 
ing glimpse of him. I do not think he worked—s nnd nerveless. He felt distinctly the outlines 
jnst sat there in dumb agony that could find no $ of a hand above his—a hand with long, slender 
expression in any form. s fingers holding his own. 

At last he came among us once more. ^ It was not cold to the touch—it seemed to be 
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by (be action of «ome other sense that he could l 
feel it—it was, if you can understand the com- s 
parison, ns if a shadow had taken substance !• 
enough to be grasped. «; 

Slowly the pressure yielded—the long fingers jj 
unclasped themselves and seemed to dissolve $ 
under his touch—he was only holding his own J 
cold right baud in a tightened clasp. s 

With a sort of sob his head fell forward upon $ 
the table. He had fainted completely away— $ 
not from fear—such weakness had never occur- ^ 
red to him—but from the overpowering agita- $ 
tion caused by the consciousness of the unseen ^ 
presence of her whom he had loved. \ 

Another interval of waiting and human an- ' 
guish. | 

The longing for death became insupportable. $ 

The theories with which he hnd vexed his i 

N 

brain; the mystical studies in which he had so $ 
freely engaged—all came up to aid the desire lie 5 
bad to be rid And get beyond the reach of this > 
first phase of existence. | 

Somewhere beyond ho should find Mabel. lie ^ 
was too full of wrong and pantheistic thoughts \ 
to contemplate the idea that, by thus rushing $ 
to the life beyond this sphere, he might make £ 
his Benson of probation still longer, and sepa- s 
rate himself more completely from her he sought $ 
to find. $ 

He gave his confidence to no human being. I s 
chanced that evening to meet him, and wished $ 
to make some engagement for the next day. He '< 
only said, '< 

“I cannot promise—I may not be here to- $ 
morrow.” s 

He was nlone in his room. He had taken a $ 
pistol out of its case and laid it on the table t; 
beside him. s 

There he sat, not hesitating—his mind had 
never once wavered from its object—but he was ^ 
awaiting the precise moment at which Mabel s 
had died. s 

The hands of the clock appeared scarcely to ^ 
move. It was like a glimpse of eternity to bis s 
excited faculties. $ 

Slowly they neared the appointed hour. With- ij 
out turning his eyes from the clock he felt upon s 
the table for the pistol—laid his hand on it, was $ 
raising it quietly. 5 

Once more that invisible weight settled upon ^ 
his fingers clenched over the weapon—firmly as $ 
if they had been clasped in a vice—he had not s 
the power to lift his arm. | 

“Mabel,” he cried out, “let me come to youl \ 
Don’t leave me here in the dark—I will come, ^ 
Mabel!” s 

There was no answer to the anguish of his i 


voice; but the firm gra*p never released bis 
hand, lie struggled for nn instant with it, but 
there was no escape from the slender fingers. 

For the first time he remembered that by thus 
recklessly passing the clouded chamber where 
we wait, he might separate himself still farther 
from Mabel, and leavo the existence beyond 
even more gloomy and desolate than this. 

lie felt as though his soul had received the 
warning added to that felt by his outer senses, 
lie flung the pistol across the room, culling, 

“I will wait, Mabel, I will wait!” 

Then came the wild longing for closer com* 
munication with the lost one, so strong that no 
human weakness nor dread of the supernatural 
could intrude upon its ascendency. 

He clasped the slender hand with his own, 
but ns he touched the fingers it faded from his 
hold; there was nothing in the room but his 
misery and himself. 

After that night, the desire to be conscious 
of Mabel’s presence haunted him continually, 
but it did not make itself felt. 

Six months passed. 

Robert Stoepel had plnnged into every ex¬ 
citement that could distract his thoughts. He 
worked hard; but he had no enjoyment either 
in his success, nor the material comforts which 
it afforded him. 

He had lost the one hope which made life 
endurable; no sign warned him that Mabel still 
watched over his actions and guided bi9 fate. 

Fancies that would have seemed insane to 
most men tortured his solitude. He was for¬ 
gotten. The thought hnd a deeper agony in it 
than the suffering we feel when a human being 
withers our love with sudden indifference, yet 
it was akin to that feeling. 

She had passed so far on that she had ceased 
to care for his misery—she would live beyond 
the recollection of that earthly affection, and 
when he went into eternity Mabel would not be 
waiting for him. Her love had not been a por¬ 
tion of her very soul, os she hnd believed; it 
had faded when the newness of that parting 
wore off; past the dark vestibule he must still 
be alone. 

Then all faith deserted him; hard, impious 
thoughts warped and clouded his mind. He 
was born accursed—this love was meant to be 
only a portion of his suffering! Neither here 
nor hereafter had he any hope. To stifle thought 
—burn out every aspiration and loftier aim from 
his soul—that was all that was left him now. 

He made companions of reckless men—he 
plunged into excesses from which every feeling 
of his nature revolted; but still he went on. 
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l do not know that I cun make the distinction 

s 

felt, hut it seemed to me that liis headlong ca •: 
reer was different from that of other men, from ij 
his utter detestation of his own course. It was £ 
ns if he had flung his soul aside, and it refused < 
to be contaminated by the atmosphere of wrong 
in which he lived, waiting in sad patience for <; 
the time which should again give it control \ 
over the deadened heart and coarser senses. ^ 
“I am not living,” he said to me again and £ 
again. “I feel as if my soul had been lost, $ 
and I cannot find it till I pass beyond this pur- $ 
gatory.” $ 

Then he tortured himself with the idea that ;• 
it was dead—that there was only left the phy- <; 
sical man, and when that perished, there would s 
nothing remain. ^ 

But it is useless to dwell upon these diseased J 
fancies. Possibly to many persons they will be \ 
unintelligible, or only utter folly; but I tell you $ 
that the man who indulged them was lifted far \ 
above his fellows, from the subtle flame of' 
genius which made his mind its altar; perhaps \ 
to no other would such fancies, such peculiar J 
misery, have been possible. ^ 

He talked to no one but me. His life was $ 
leading him away from mine, and it was seldom $ 
that we met, except when the craving to put his ^ 
torture in words made him seek my room. I 
I said at length : > 

“You are losing the last hope of realizing the \ 
only thing which could give you comfort. No $ 
matter whether your soul takes part in this life $ 
or not; even if it keeps itself pure in the midst s 
of the unholiness in which you confine it, your \ 
senses will become so coarse and degraded that $ 
her spirit will have no power to make itself felt •> 
to yours.” $ 

Do not ask me if I believed his theories—if I £ 
deem it possible that supernatural revelations j) 
had been granted to him—that reason in my j 
life stands so utterly alone that I have never j 
been able to reason upon it—doubts and ordi- \ 
nary credences alike strike so vainly against 5 
that experience that I could only put the whole \ 
thing aside. $ 

“But she never comes to me now! No, I J 
have lost her; this time it is forever.” | 

There was no argument with which to combnt ) 
his fears. Perhaps that which I had already \ 
said made more impression than anything else j 
would have done. \ 

Again he returned to his solitary life—a fort- j 
night of quiet and patient waiting—there was i 
no sign. j 

“I will go out,” he said; “I shall become \ 

mad here.” \ 


“Surely,” l answered, “that aiuile.-s round 
of excitement will be worse; at least you might 
find more forgetfulness in woik-” 

“ I have lost all power over my mind—I can’t 
work!” 

He broke away from me and dashed down the 
stairs. 

He sought some haunt where he knew he 
should find a knot of those who had been his 
companions. He stood on the steps—he heard 
the sound of music and laughter. 

He could stir no farther. Those invisible 
hands were clasped upon his—they pushed him 
back with resistless force. 

The old gloom and recklessness swept off like 
a pall; his soul was unfettered and free to aot 
once more. With those invisible hands still 
clasped in his, he passed through the moonlit 
streets, his whole being filled with a serene 
content. 

Two persons met him. ne came in contact 
with one; the stranger hurried on, shuddering, 
as he said to his companion, 

“Did you see that mnn's face? He looked 
like a ghost! I feel as if a cold wind had blown 
over me.” 

Home to his room—alone with only the moon¬ 
light looking down upon him. and those invisible 
hands resting upon bis own. He knelt with a 
feeling of religious awe stealing over the im¬ 
piety of the past months, and obliterating every 
trace of their hardness and sin. 

When I entered bis chamber, the next morn¬ 
ing, he lay on the bed, pale and sleepless, but 
with an expression upon bis face such ns I had 
often seen there when he had ju^t parted from 
Mabel. He was very weak, whatever the in¬ 
fluence was that had mastered him, the shock 
upon the physical frame had been excessive. 

“She has been with me,” he whispered; “not 
till the moon set did her bands fade from mine; 
when it rises, to-night, she will be here again.” 

Doubts while looking in his face? No; they 
would have been impossible to the coldest skep¬ 
tic that ever lived, while gaz'rng as 1 did upon 
those glorified features. 

“Sit down by me,” he added; “I am tired 
now—I can sleep.” 

I watched him for several hours as he lay in 
that deep, peaceful slumber, such as he had not 
known for weeks. 

When he woke, he started up and looked 
about with an expression of disappointment. 

“I hoped the night had come,” he said; “I 
have not even dreamed.” 

When the moon rose over the still midnight 
of the city, Robert Stoepel was watching its 
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clear beams tinge his easement—waiting for ^ To escape the importunities of his friends a 
the return of that presence with the religious i> physician had been called, but be bad no re¬ 
awe with which the fervent neophyte receives v medies for a case like that—life was wearing 
the blessed sacrament from the hands of the \ away without any apparent cause—the wisdom 
anointed priest. $ of all the schools could not even have supplied 

From that time the inexplicable comtnunica- jj a name, 
tion was very frequent. There was scarcely a In the quiet of the night we watched beside 
night he did not spend hours with the con- his bed. He had lain for some time in silenoe 
soiousness of that presence about him. ^ —we thought him Bleeping—but suddenly be 

We saw bow he changed—the pale cheek $ turned his face toward me and said, 
wasted every day—the slight form bent gra- $ “She will come for me at the hour she went 
dually and lost its vigor. The face regained l herself.” 

its former beauty, but it was so spiritualized > I glanced at the clock—it lacked half an hour 
and calmed, that sometimes it fairly startled > of the time. 

one to see the eager soul make itself visible He conversed a little—left kindly messages 
through those earthly lineaments. > for Absent friends—a few words of counsel to 

“You will die!” they said to him; “you ^ ourselves; but it was difficult for him-to fix 
are killing yourself with late hours and hard $ his attention upon anything about him. He 
work.” \ waited eagerly for the appointed moment, bo 

He only smiled. To me, who alone knew the 3 engrossed in the thought of that near meeting 
truth, he said, 5 that all lesser affections found small space for 

“I am waiting; I can wait patiently now.” jj expression. 

These long watches left him more and more j! The clock struck—the bell-like notes died 
feeble and wasted. If, as be believed, his soul slowly on our ears. 

held communication with that of his lost Mabel, * Robert raised himself, Btretohed out his arms, 
the shock was gradually wearing away his phy- \ his face transfigured with more thnn human joy. 
sical powers. He was not like a person dying ^ A broad stream of moonlight silvered the 
of any disease; but the decline was more appa- ? casement and fell across bis pallid hands, 
rent and much more rapid. \ “Mabel! Mabel!” 

The hour of release came at last. $ The thin hands stretched farther out; the 

He bad risen as usual that morning; for the ^ fingers seemed to clasp the quivering rays, and 
past week he had only been nble to sit up for * with that name upon bis lips, that tranquil hap- 
an hour at a time, but he always insisted upon \ piness fixed upon his features, his soul floated 
rising and being dressed. It was the same that 5 slowly into infinite space—but ah, we could 
day, but he knew that it was the last. \ follow no farther 1 


THE AFTER-LOVE. 

BT 1XILT J. ADAMS. 


All the Spring-time blooms hare faded, ^ 

And the Sommer winds are still; < 

And the Antnmn mists are braided < 

Round the edges of the hill. 5 

From the Westward, o f er the meadows, 

Streamed the sunset’s fading gold, 

Weaving softly with the shadows, 

Lying Eastward, dim and cold; 

Till the moon and stars came o’er oa^ 

And adownward from the skies 
Fell the trancing radiance o’er ns, 

That about oar pathway lies; 

And the evening wears a splendor 
8och as Spring-time never wore; 

Bears an influence more tender 
Than the daylight ever bore. 

Bo this after-love in fashion, $ 

Parer, riper, richer seems, £ 


Than the gayer, lighter passion 
Of my girlhood’s vanished dreams. 

As within the organ slumbers 
Melodies, diviner far 
Than the tiny, tinkling numbers 
Of the school-girl’s light guitar. 

All my Summer hopes lay dying. 
And my May-time joys hud fled, 
And the frosts of purifying 
Had been scattered o’er my head. 

When athwart the Indian Summer 
Of my life it floated down, 

Softer than the evening murmur, 
More resplendent than its crown; 

Pouring o’er my soul the sweetness 
Of its consecratal wine, 

Till it rose into completeness 
Of existence made divine. 
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BT M18 8 ALICE OEAT. 


There seems to be among us a growing par 
tiality for the great ones of old British story. 
The group of fable and tradition which en¬ 
circles the Round Table of King Arthur; mar¬ 
tial, feArle-s, simple-hearted, high-souled, when 
it tells of Sir Gawain, Sir Galahad, Merwin, 
Arthur himself; tender, passionate, enchain¬ 
ing our sympathies—the lighter, perhaps, for 
the dark web of guilt and shame—as it pre¬ 
serves the memory of Queen Guinevere and 
Launcelot, gains favor more than all other 
branches of legend or myth—chivalric, classic. 
Oriental, or elfin. A part of the gentler half 
of creation make heroes of every man who 
strikes their fancy. They seize upon one trait 
of character, upon an outward peculiarity, a 
tone of voice, a trick of manner; spring with 
it into the ideal land, link it with some hero 
there, and then, in the tinted light streaming 
thence—“that light which never was on sea or 
shore”—the whole man is illumined, trans¬ 
formed. You, dear sir, who humbly think 
yourself one of the most commonplace, mat¬ 
ter-of-fact mortals, may be a hero to some 
young girl. And—to come nearer the point— 
you, my dear Mr. Henry Masters, are, or you 
were once, a representative of Sir Gawain to a 
strong and intelligent admirer of the British 
Chronicles of Eld. 

You are, as one of your oompanions ex¬ 
pressed it, not long ago, “A splendid animal!” 
Your handsome, frank, fearless face; your broad 
shoulders and well-expanded chest; your magni¬ 
ficent muscular development; the satin smooth¬ 
ness of your skin; the easy movements of your 
powerful frame—all show physical perfection, 
well-nigh. And your mentality—to use a new 
word I heard the other day—is in no way de¬ 
ficient. Your intellect has reoeived muoh culti¬ 
vation, and could take more. You have good- 
humor, kindness of heart, an average share of 
refinement; but is your nature like those fine- 
strung ones that, beneath King Arthur’s eye, 
vied with each other in deeds of honor, or rode 
forth in quest of the Holy Grail? 

Girls sometimes get a cbanoe to be cured of 
their illusions. Miss Julia De Forest, the young 
lady above referred to, whose imagination so 
suffused her perceptions, wae seated at ttie win- 


1 dow of her room, at Saratoga, beneath which 

< three young men were smoking and talking. 
$ Her own name caught her ear, and, in a 
* moment, she heard her Knight of the Round 
\ Table offer a bet of a new hat that, in six 
$ months, he would be accepted by her. The 
j; wager was taken with laughter and jokes, while 

< her cheeks burned with anger. A high-spirited 
l girl was Miss Julia De Forest, and, after 'her 
•; first burst of mortification, tears, and passion 
j> was over, she quickly determined on her line 
\ of conduct. She met Mr. Masters in the even- 
i ing with as calm a manner and smile os ever. 
I In a day or two she left Saratoga, and it was 
> not till October that the game fairly opened, 

< when Mr. Masters cantered to her side, as she 
l drove in the park, one warm, tawny, dreamy 
i* afternoon. He was splendidly mounted. Exactly 

like chestnut satin looked the arching neck of 
$ his horse, and the full, fearless eye, tremulous 
s nostril, and slender legs of the animal indicated 
j; higji blood and careful rearing. Miss De Forest 
$ surveyed steed and graceful rider with pleasure, 
«; feeling that they were well-matched. All was 
$ in perfect keeping. All the accessaries of the 
$ gentle passage of artnB would be polished, 
$ courtly, knightly. It suited her taste well, 
s She was ready. She could hardly keep the 
^ glitter of defiance out of her eye as it met that 
| of Mr. Masters. They rode gaily on. Through 
| light, discursive conversation, Masters con- 
^ trived to keep sounding a strain of frank ad- 
% miration, which Julia might have reoeived as 
| sincere—as, perhaps, it was—had not the utter- 
v ance on the piftzzn of the Union floated to her 
$ ear now and again. As it was, her cheek red- 
l dened uncontrollably sometimes. Mr. Masters 
| pat his own interpretation on the blush. 

\ They parted to meet at the opera in the even¬ 
ly ing, and, often after, in rehearsing for some 
\ charades. But Mr. Masters seemed to himself 
^ to be walking on strange ground. He deter- 
l mined to ask counsel and assistance. “Only 
| women understand women,” he said. He went 
| to a Mrs. Suydam. Let me introduce this lady. 
$ Mrs. Suydam had a great deal of character, her 
i friends said. She was always crooheting— 
\ steadily—invariably—at table—at concerts— 
\ while reading, driving. She was believed to 
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pursue that occupation even in her sleep. Cer¬ 
tainly she was so engaged when her bedroom 
door closed upon her ai night, and when it re¬ 
opened in the morning. There was something 
fearful to nervous people in the constancy, de¬ 
termination, the ruthlcssness which charac¬ 
terized her manner of operating. It made 
them think of those knitted registers of the 
suspected, used by the Parisian market-women 
during the reign of terror, particularly as Mrs. 
Suydam was thought to hold the reputation and 
position, and, therefore, the well-being of her 
acquaintance, very much in her hands. But 
she crocheted on, and looked around, with her 
penetrating eyes, and made up her mind. Mrs. 
8 uydam showed character even in little things, 
people said. For the rest, she was a straight, 
strong woman, with a peculiarly elegant hand 
—her only beauty. 

“ My dear Henry,” snid Mrs. Suydam, crochet¬ 
ing vigorously, “let mo thoroughly comprehend 
the matter. Miss De Forest is handsome, her 
family hold a good position, her father has 
some worldly possessions; if she were with¬ 
out these advantages, would you seek her 
hand? There, there, my dear boy, do not 
be ashamed of the hesitation. I quite under¬ 
stand.” 

“Mrs. Suydam,” said Mr. Masters, “my affec¬ 
tion is for Miss De Forest herself.” 

“I don’t doubt it, Ilenry,” replied Mrs. Suy¬ 
dam. “For Miss De Forest as she is—per¬ 
fectly natural. I only wanted to know if the 
case were desperate; if you would take strych¬ 
nine, or enlist in the army, should you be re¬ 
fused?” 

“But I don’t want to be refused, Mrs. Suy¬ 
dam.” 

“Of course you don’t, my dear iienry.” 

“That’s why I came to you.” 

“Ah! well, before I can promise you aid, I 
must discover how tho heavens look in the 
opposite quarter. As it appears to me now, l 
think I should be doing you both a service. 
Julia is a great pet of mine.” 

Henry Masters wont away. Mrs. Suydam 
still sat crocheting in the gathering twilight 
when Miss De Forest was announced. 


j Mrs. Suydam. “And now, before we say more, 
^ let me ask you why you can't let him win his 
s bet, Julia?” / 

$ “After the insult, the outrage on my feelings, 
s my pride, my delicacy! Mrs. Suydam!” ex- 
s claimed Julia. 

$ “Remember that only as a joke.” 
s “A joke, indeed!” 

s “Let me tell you, Julia: men, gentlemen, in 
\ their intercourse with each other, are in the 
\ habit of speaking of women far more freely 1 
$ than you have any idea of. Anything open to 
^ criticism has to endure a rasping such as you 
s little dream. This I Jcnow: what has offended 
$ you so much would not be considered, among 
s men of average refinement, to betoken anything 
s you would object to.” 

$ “That may be, Mrs. Suydam,” replied Julia. 

“But I heard it. The remembrance is like Ban- 
^ quo’s ghost—it rises ever. Marry him! No, 
no!” 

$ “You are sure of that?” said Mrs. Suydam. 
$ Julia gave no reply, except a steady gaze at 

I her friend. Then she jumped up and walked 
across the room two or three times, and, stop¬ 
ping before Mrs. Suydam, exclaimed, 

^ “Indeed! indeed, Mrs. Suydam! He de¬ 
serves to be punished for his impertinence; 
\ and, if you won’t help me, you needn’t betray 
\ me.” 

$ “I certainly shall not betrny you,” answered 
<; Mrs. Suydam. “As to helping you, I think I 
^ can help both you and Mr. Masters at once. 
$ All he asks is opportunity, and a favornble 
s word said for him from a source which he con- 
$ eiders powerful.” 

jj “Well, you can give him ns much of both as 
^ you please, Mrs. Suydam,” said Julia. 

^ Mrs. Suydam laughed. “I confess I enjoy 
$ the prospect, Jnlia. As pretty a little game of 
s cross-purposes as one would wish to see.” 

$ “You will keep faith with me, Mrs. Suy- 
$ dam?” said Julia, kneeling down before her. 

$ “I will deal honestly with you, my dear,” 
$ returned Mrs. Suydam. 

^ The weeks and months bounded on. There 
;> were many occasions on which Mrs. Suydam’s 
5 co-operation became invaluable to Julia, and it 


“I have come to you for some advice, Mrs. \ was faithfully given, and her courses careered 
Suydam,” she said, “ and some help.” onward triumphantly. Julia enjoyed it ex- 

“Let me hear,” said that lady, quietly. $ tremely, even though the denouement lay plain 

When the story was concluded, and the plan $ before her, and no charming mist of doubt, no 
unfolded, she tapped her teeth with the head of j; delightful unexpectedness was about the path, 
her crochet-needle, saying, $ but, instead, the sunlight fell clear, almost 

“I have been retained on the opposite side.” s glaring, on every step. There was somewhat 
“What!” exclaimed Julia. ;> exciting in that vivid sparkle, in the con- 

“ Henry Masters has just left me,” continued $ stant compromise between her conscience and 
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her plan, the vigilant bolding of the narrow s your course for the past six months, and I feel 
path of delicacy. $ that—wo are even.” 

Nor was Mrs. Suydam wanting in her scr- ^ No more was said. 

Tices to Henry Masters. Earnestly did she im- $ In a moment or two the carriage drew up be- 

press upon Miss Julia the advantages, the'• fore the brilliant mansion, where “the lamps 
almost certain happiness bound up in an ac- s shone over fair women and brave men,” and 
ceptance of his baud. ij Miss I)e Forest and Mr. Masters made their 

One night the longed-for opportunity arrived. $ entree upon the scene. Truly there ran good 
Mr. Masters accompanied Miss De Forest in a s blood in the veins of both. Calmly, entirely 
carriage to a party. The six months were i> unembarrassed did Mr. Masters offer his arm, 
almost expired. He made his offer with scarcely J and with as perfect self-possession did Miss 
a doubt of success. Miss De Forest turned and s Julia accept it. All through the evening’s dano- 
looked at him. The light of the lamps streamed $ ing and conversation not only would no fellow- 
full on her sparkling eye and curling lip. n guest have supposed that anything out of the 

“Mr. Masters,” she said, after a pause, $ ordinary course had happened, but neither 
“allow me to recall to you a conversation, be- J; could perceive in the other any hampering of 
tween yourself and your friend, Mr. Gremaine, v remembrance or consciousness. With them it 
and another, on the piazza of the Union, at s was: “Noblesse oblige.” 

Saratoga, some—how many months ago is it ?—$ Once Julia glided into a seat beside Mrs. 
in which you dared to make me the subject of a J Suydam, and whispered, “It is all finished, my 
wager. To that conversation I was an involun- $ friend.” But there was scarcely the exultation 
tary listener. Aro you answered?” ^ in her tone that one might have expected. Was 

Ten minutes elapsed without a word being $ it only the weariness, the sense of worthlessness 
uttered. Julia could not see her companion’s $ that always steals into the hour of this world’s 
face. At length ho spoke: $ successes? 

“Miss De Forest, perhaps I ought to apolo-s However, Mr. Masters made a call upon 
gize to you and beg your forgiveness for the $ Leary, the next morning, and bought a hat, 
conversation, the circumstance to which you ij which he sent to a friend, 
refer. I would do so, but—I look back on s 




DRIFT-WOOD. 

BT PLINY mil. 


Afloat on the mighty waters, 

The waters so bright and clear, 

That kissed my feet at the cradle, 

When the morn of life was here; 

Bat deeper they grew, and darker, 

As they left the shores this side, 

And rolled, through mists and shadows, 
Away toward life’s eventide. 

Afloat on the great waves breaking 
Away on the far-off shore, 

Where the barks are moored so safely, 
Which have only gone before; 

On the waves, where storm-clouds gather 
Over the blue of the sky. 

And no gleam of golden sunlight 
Creeps through where the shadows lie. 

And winds, with pitiful murmurs, 

Go wailing and sobbing by— 

Wild is the storm, and no harbor 
Greets the sad and anxious eye. 
Life-barks aro drifting around yon, 

For waak hands have dropped the out— 
And eyes, despairing and hopeless, 

Look out to the fltr-away shores. 

Yol. XLIV.—8 


And white sails go down beside yon, 

Wrecks lie on the wind-tossed wavos— 

Son Is, timid, and weak, and helpless, 

Have gone to their unmarkod gravse. 

Oh! heart, be hopeful and fearless! 

Ohl hands, tightly grasp the oars! 

The wrecks are bearing you downward. 

Afar from the blosscd shores. 

Be true, be strong and courageous. 

The driftwood is bearing you down; 

He only who bravely struggles, 

E’er wenreth the victor's crown. 

Then fight your way through the current. 
Strong hands guide your bark so frail— 

Thank God! you aro clear from the driftwood— 
Safely you've passed through the gale. 

Awhile you may Rail in the sunshine. 

But storm-clouds will gather again. 

And dark waves will threaten destruction, 

And wrecks bear you downward as then; 

But, guided by strong hands and spirit. 

With eye fixed on faith, sweet ami fund, 

Tour bark shall at last ho moored safely 
On the shores of the great-beyond. 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAY SON. 

A STOUT OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 

BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER," “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

“MY THIRD BOOK," ETC., ETC. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33. 

v .—the new home. ^ where else. I shall get my meals at neighbor 

The funeral was over. Deacon Pettibone had'< Jones’, and widow Morris has offered to take 
seen the sod thrown heavily above the heart j; you children home with her for the present, 
which had beat against his own with all its $ Have you a mind to go there, and take the best 
unshared secrets, but which had never, never scare you can of Tommy?" 
loved him. He had moistened the grave with s The child’s heart was full of joy. She turned 
the tears of a sincere sorrow, and come home ^ on Deacon Pettibone a brighter smile than he 
again to the house whence she had been borne s had ever seen her little pale face wear, and an- 
outward; the house which had so lately been s swered respectfully, 
entered by a visitor, grim, noiseless, and ter- 5; “I will do my very best." 
rible, even death. The supper had been eaten \ Then, escaping from his presence, she rushed 
by bearers and kinsfolk in a sort of hushed 5 up stairs again to her garret. Tommy was 
calmness; but the deacon himself had tasted ^ sleeping on the couch she had arranged for 
nothing. Now they were all gone, save Mrs. s him, and so she was undisturbed. The moon 
Morris, the kind-hearted widow, and another $ was just rising, she could see it from her east 
neighbor, who had volunteered to stay all night. window. She knelt down there and lifted her 
The deacon went into the large, square room, ^ face toward the sky. Once more her heart re- 
where his wife had sat the day before she died, cognized the presence of God, with a voiceless 
and waited there for Martha, whom he had ^ thankfulness which rose up like a prayer of 
asked Mrs. Morris to send to him. s thanksgiving before the throne of heaven. 

The door opened lightly, at length, and the ^ The next morning she rose early, dressed 
child entered. She was weeping, poor, little s Tommy and herself, packed up their few pos- 
nine-years-old thing, very quietly. She fan- $ sessions, and accompanied widow Morris to 
cied the interview could have no other object ^ her cottage homo. She had never entered that 
than the announcement of a determination to < home before, but she had peeped longingly 
send her back to the poor-house; and with her s through the garden-paling, oftentimes, at the 
new sense of the degradation consequent upon s roses and honeysuckles therein. The little 
being a pauper, she shrank from the trial. <; house and its surroundings were a practical 
“Come in, Martha," the deacon said, in far ^ illustration of how far tasteful mind and wili- 
kinder tones than any in which his dead wife $ ing hands could go toward epitomizing the 
had ever addressed her. His heart was touched j, beautiful with very scanty worldly means. Red 
to see her weeping such quiet tears behind the { roses nodded their saucy heads into the parlor 
little checked apron, held to her streaming eyes ? windows; sweet-brier and honeysuckle vines 
in such uncomplaining womanliness. > clambered about the porch; bright-hued morn- 

Sho came in, and stood there before him. > ing-glories looked in each other’s faces as they 
“Sit down, child," he said. “Have you > hung their green foliage in dainty tracery about 
thought anything what is to become of you, s the widow’s bedroom window; and over the ell 
now that I am left alone in the world?" $ were twined grape-vines and hop-vines. Tall, 

“I suppose, sir," she gasped, chokingly, s sheltering trees stood just at the fence which 

“that I must go back to the - to Mr. -j divided the yard from the highway; and in 

Griggs’." ^ beds, each side of the smooth pebbly walk lead- 

“I thought of that, too, Martha, but you s ing from the gate t,o the front door, grew pinks, 
seem too much like one of my family for me sand violets, and columbines, and the sweet little 
ever to consent to it. I can’t tell yet what I £ roses of Burgundy. Everything was so fresh 
shall do for a housekeeper, and until I find ; and beautiful that Martha Payson, walking into 
one you and Tommy will be better off some- \ the gate behind the widow, felt the passionate, 
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beauty-loving soul of her father stir within $ her stocking round to the seam, and goes to 
her, and her eyes overflowed with tears of still $ bed. 

delight. After a time they are married, and bring up 

Have I ever described to you this child going i; a second generation of Jonathans and Dorothies 
now into her new home? $ after the same orthodox fashion. They hire a 

No one had even thought of calling her beau* $ farm and work on it late and early, until they 
tiful, and only Mrs. Morris had selected for her !; have earned money enough to buy it; and then 
face the one adjective to which it had an unde- $ they dream out the rest of their days at the 
niable claim—interesting. She had a profusion $ chimney corner—have their eyes closed by the 
of long dusky hair, wound plainly about her $ second Dorothy, and are respectably buried by 
bead, and fastened, according to Mrs. Petti- $ Jonathan junior. All is as it should be. There 
bone’s instructions, with a comb behind. It $ are no withered rose-buds, no tresses of hair 
should have been taught to curl, for it waved ^ lying above their dead hearts—no outward in- 
and rippled around her brow, and now and s dications to tell whether those hearts ever loved, 
then a 6tray lock would struggle out from its $ and suffered, and had their youthful dreams— 
confinement, and fall in a silken ringlet over ^ troublous yet precious. 

her brown, but well-shaped neck. She had her jj This simple history, fully writ in a score of 
father’s eyes—large and deeply gray, luminous | lines, embodies, with a few variations, perhaps, 
now and then as if with an inner light. She s the whole earthly existence of your grand- 
bad his brow, too, broad, high, and full—too > parents and mine. They were, and they are 
much so for a woman—but it betokened high \ not. 

capabilities, and was in some degree neutra- \ The widow Morris was an exception to this 
lized by her mouth. It was a mouth like her jj stereotyped and common-place life history. In 
mother’s—sweet and ripe, yielding and pliant, $ her girlhood she had loved with all the romance 
though around it were the lines of a heroine, \ and passion of which ballads and legends have 
a grand and lofty power of self-sacrifice, higher j; been full for centuries, and which we know, by 
and holier than had fallen to the lot of either £ the way they thrill our souls, must have their 
of her parents. For the rest, her eyes, with $ counterpart in the possibilities of our own na- 
their dark, drooping lashes, had a look of set- \ tures. Her lover was poor—far beneath her, 
tied patient sorrow, which they had worn for a i as the world reckons; and for young Robert 
long time; her complexion was dark and sallow; $ Morris’ sake she gave up home and friends, and 
her expression care-worn, and by far too old for $ the two young things went forth together, brave 
her years. Her mind was almost entirely un- J as a forlorn hope, to charge desperately against 
cultivated, but joined to her quick perceptions $ all the trials and difficulties of life, 
of the beautiful was a high degree of native $ For awhile fortune smiled on them. They 
talent. ^ purchased the little home, where the widow 

She followed the widow into the house, as- $ lived alone now. Before their faith and cour- 
sisted in putting away Tommy’s things and her ^ age evil seemed to flee away. Children were 
own in the chamber which was to be appro- ^ given to them. Little feet made sweet musio 
priated to their use, and then, leaving her £ on the floor; little voices and bursts of childish 
charge to take his forenoon’s nap, went down v laughter rang their silvery treble through their 
stairs to beg the privilege of assisting in Mrs. £ hearts. Innocent blue eyes looked lovingly into 
Morris’ housekeeping. ^ theirs, and then once, twice, thrice, the death 

It has been said that there is not the material s angel folded his dark wings athwart their 
for fiction in our stern New England life, which $ threshold. Three little graves were in the 
is furnished by the tropical warmth and passion $ church-yard, and over them the mother’s hand 
of the South. In some of the country towns of <1 planted rosemary for remembrance. 

New England—primitive districts—children at $ Last of all the father died also. Words would 
the epoch to which our story relates were still $ fail to tell the passionate sorrow with which the 
brought up with the severity of Puritanical dis- s bereaved woman mourned for him. For a time 
cipline. At a respectable age Jonathan goes $ it seemed as if she too must follow to the land 


to see Dorothy. They sit before the kitchen $ of shadows and silence, 

fire—whence the “old folks” have prudently $ 4 .. . 

„ , , , Lost the dead in the stranger's country should be lonely.** 

retreated—and pare apples or wind stocking- $ 


yarn. The clock strikes ten—Jonathan guesses \ But at length the passion of woe subsided into 
he’d better be going. Dorothy shuts the door s quiet and loving memory, and she grew content 
behind him, rakes the ashes over the fire, knits * to wait God’s time. So she had come, in her 
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quiet middle-age, to dwell in the cottage which $ 
was now to shelter the orphan Martha, and her > 
motherless charge. Perhaps those three little < 
graves in the church yard kept her heart softer ? 
and warmer toward all children than if their } 
tenants had grown up living around her, and ^ 
then gone away from her into the turbulent $ 
world. * 

Under such gentle influence even Tommy s 
Pettibone improved rapidly. He had not been $ 
three weeks in his new home before he had ^ 
quite ceased to torture and abuse his patient 5 
little nurse; and in six he commenced learning } 
to walk, and to help himself. \ 

Martha, meantime, was happier than her v 
brightest fancies had ever pictured. Mrs. J 
Morris had seen her parents, and delighted to i 
tell her of her fair young mother’s beauty, and \ 
her father’s genius. The child’s heart grew S 
warm and young again, now that no accents £ 
fell on her ear but those of kindness and ap- $ 
proval. She flitted in and out of the house ij 
with snatches of song on her lips; gatherings 
berries, twisting the red roses into garlands, $ 
and learning to love Mrs. Morris with an almost ^ 
idolizing affection. s 

Of course Deacon Pettibone came often to seo $ 
hi9 son and heir. Martha, with her unyouthful!: 
quickness of perception, wondered how it was s 
that he was so changed. Withdrawn from the \ 
frozen pole of Mrs. Pettibone’s influence, he had $ 
commenced thawing from winter into spring. $ 
He was growing so young, so genial, so much ^ 
more a man of independent thoughts and feel- s 
ings. He had provided himself with a house- $ 
keeper, a few weeks after his wife’s death; but 
Tommy was improving so fast under Mrs. Mor- $ 
ris’ wise and kindly rule that he could not think £ 
of removing him. So the children continued in \ 
their new home. $ 

$ 

VI.—the deacon’s wooing. $ 

Six months had passed since Mrs. Pettibone’s ' 
funeral. It was December. The children were ^ 
both in bed, and the widow Morris was alone in ^ 
her little parlor. She walked quietly to the $ 
window which overlooked the village church- 
yard. The winter moon was bright now, but 5 


snow had fallen the night before, and, through 


its white, gleaming folds, she could see the out-1 
line of three little graves, and another longer, s 
wider one, whose headstone bore the name of $ 
her dead husband. She looked at them silently, j 
but moisture gathered in her mild eye9, her lips \ 
trembled, and she moved away. Turning, she $ 
met Deacon Pettibone. He had entered unper- \ 
ceived, and, as his custom now was, without > 


knocking. She extended her hand in welcome, 
and then they sat down together at the little 
round table, before the bright fire. There wa a 
a long pause. 

The widow sat looking steadily into the 
flames. Her thoughts were far away, wander¬ 
ing backward to those day9 when heart and 
home were not so desolate, when husband and 
children were around her, and voices, whose 
tones haunted her memory yet, lingered lov¬ 
ingly upon her name. 

The deacon, meanwhile, had the nir of one 
who ha9 something to say and doesn’t know 
exactly how to begin. He crossed first one 
knee, and then the other; drew out his red 
bandanna handkerchief, and wiped the per¬ 
spiration from his brow; twirled round each 
other the thumbs of his two hands; attentively 
examined the toes of his boots; coughed and 
ahemed, and finally said, sententiously, 

“Mrs. Morris, I’ve been thinking-” 

“ Well?” The lady’s pleasant face was turned 
expectantly toward him, as he paused, and he 
found it more difficult than ever to proceed. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he began again, falter- 
ingly, “that Tommy has been a great deal better 
boy since you’ve had the managing of him. In¬ 
deed, I should hardly know him for the same 
child.” 

“He is growing older, deacon; that alone 
would make him know better how to behave.” 

“Yes, and he’s lived with you. I don't see 
how any one could help being good, and live 
with you.” 

The deacon was growing enthusiastic. He 
paused a moment, and then weut on: 

“I am feeling the need of a wife more and 
more every day. It seems lonesome and gloomy 
enough at the old red house. I want the children 
back there, but I don’t like to take them away 
from you. Would you come, too, Mrs. Morris?” 

The lady did not fully comprehend his mean¬ 
ing. 

“Why, deacon,” she said, “even if I wanted 
to give up my own little home, which I do not, 
you have a housekeeper already, and don’t need 
me. I shall be very sorry to part with tho 
children, but I have no doubt you would get 
along with them nicely.” 

“But, ma’am,” the deacon stammered, “you 
don’t understand me. It is not as a house¬ 
keeper I want you, but as a wife. Will you be 
my wife, Mrs. Morris?” 

The widow was taken completely by surprise. 
She knew not how to answer. His offer pro¬ 
mised a kind friend and a comfortable home. 
Her days of romance were long since over 
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8he knew the deacon well, and esteemed him 
thoroughly; but she could not so suddenly make 
up her mind to bear his name, and be the other 
half of himself. 

“ I cannot tell,” she answered, at length. “I 
never thought of this before. I wish you would 
not come here again for a week, and, in the 
meanwhile, I will consider it. If I were willing 
to be your wife, custom and propriety would 
dictate that your marriage should not take 
place for six months longer; so you can well 
afford me a week in which to make my de¬ 
cision.” 

“Very well,” was the answer. “I presume 
you are right, and, in the meantime, as you 
suggest, I will stay away from your house.” 
He arose then, and left her with a respectful 
“ Good-night 1” 

Long Mrs. Morris remained looking into the 
flames and pondering the deacon’s proposal. 
Well she knew that the fire, which once burned 
so brightly on her heart's altar, could never be 
rekindled; but, because the sun has set, we do 
not/always turn our eyes away from the even¬ 
ings 8 tar. Her life, for the last few years, had 
been very lonely. It is a desolate thing, a very 
desolate thing, for a woman, to live quite alone 
in the world, without one human being to whom 
her love and her presence are dear and neces¬ 
sary. In such a lot she can seldom find full em¬ 
ployment for the noblest powers. Mrs. Morris 
had felt this many a time, standing solitary 
among the graves of the departed, or sitting 
over the smouldering embers on her lonely 
hearth, and pondering sadly how useless her 
life was, how little it was in her power to con¬ 
tribute to the happiness that should be in the 
world. Of a second marriage she had never 
thought; but she had eagerly welcomed Tommy 
and Martha to her home, and their presence 
had gone far toward filling the void in her life. 
Now, it seemed, her only hope of retaining even 
them was in accepting the proposal of Deacon 
Pettibone. But could she love him enough to 
go with him to the altar, and oleave unto him 
till the long, unshared silence of death should 
fall between them? She would not try to an¬ 
swer this question then. She took the little 
steel snuffers from their tray, trimmed her 
candle, and read out loud the beautiful psalm, 
commencing, “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” I do not know of what color 
her dreams were made that night. 

A week had passed, and it was the evening 
on which Deacon Pettibone was to receive his 
final answer. In the meantime he had not en¬ 
tered the little cottage, and gentle widow Morris 


had missed him more than she cared to confess 
to herself. She had seen him, now and then, 
going by to the village store, or to the post- 
office; and on Sunday, in church, she had sat 
very near him, thinking, with a shy, maiden¬ 
like timidity, whether that silent, attentive, 
serious man would be, in a few months, her 
husband. He had never looked so well in her 
eyes—in part, perhaps, because she took in him 
now a more personal interest—though he cer¬ 
tainly had improved. Mrs. Morris, humble as she 
was, was yet so pure, so thoroughly womanly, 
that no man could love her without being in 
some wise raised toward her level. She well 
understood that a woman’s true power consists 
in her humility, and the man she would marry 
she would never have been willing to govern. 
Without exactly understanding this sentiment, 
Deacon Pettibone felt its effects, and stood up 
under the free sky of heaven a more manly man. 

The children had already gone to bed, and 
Mrs. Morris sat waiting for the deacon. She 
was a lovely-looking woman of middle age; for 
she was not yet forty. Her face was mild and 
slightly pensive in expression, with quiet, half- 
smiling brown eyes, and brown hair of the same ' 
hue, put plainly back under her widow’s cap; 
for she still wore the deepest mourning. 

Deacon Pettibone knocked at the door, at 
last, as if less than actually certain of a wel¬ 
come. Widow Morris opened it, and he entered 
and seated himself on the other side of the 
little, round table with an air of awkward, 
half-painful embarrassment. There were a few 
moments of silence; then, like one who wishes 
to know the worst at once, he stammered forth, 

“Well, ma’am, have you made up your 
mind?” 

“I have, Deacon Pettibone. I have con¬ 
cluded, if you still wish it, to accept your 
offer. I will try to be a good mother to your 
child, and, God helping me, a good wife to 
yourself.” 

She reached forth her hand to him across the 
little, round stand which separated them. He 
took it—it was a strange act for Deacon Petti¬ 
bone—and pressed it to his lips. I do not sup¬ 
pose he had ever done such a thing in his life 
before. There must have been, however, un¬ 
derneath the formal and unrefined outside rind 
of his nature, a certain element of romance, of 
tenderness manly yet gentle, which was akin to 
something in Mrs. Morris, and recognized her 
right to a delicate and chivalrous wooing; for 
he looked at her with an expression of unmis¬ 
takable homage, and said, with an air almost 
of reverence, 
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“May I only be worthy of the confidence you ^ 
have placed in me, and make your life as happy \ 
as it deserves.” $ 


vm.— mautha’s vow. 

It was the night before Mrs. Morris was to 
become Mrs. Pettibone. Tommy had been 
brought to a full understanding of the fact 
that she was, from henceforth, to be bis mother; 
and Martha, full of joyful excitement, had car¬ 
ried him off to their own chamber. The deacon 
had gone away. The preparations for the bridal 
were all made; and now, for the last time, the 
bride of to-morrow sat alone at the window of 
her little parlor. 

It was summer again. Redolent of all sweet 
odors the breeze floated in at the window, or 
waved the boughs of the tall trees at the gate. 
Again she watched the shimmer of the moon¬ 
beams on the white head-stones above those 
cherished graves, to which she felt as if she 
were now bidding a long farewell. She was 
separating herself from all the past of her life— 
laying aside even the dear name she had borne 
so many years, the name of her dead children 
and their father. On the morrow sho was to 
put off her widow’s weeds, and put on the gar¬ 
niture of a bride. She went back once more, 
this last night, over all the tangled paths of the 
past. She remembered 

u Tier early lore, that love of balms, 

Made mnoical with solemn sounding psalms”— 

the pleasant ties of her married life; the ca¬ 
resses of her children. Then she thought of 
the long, lonely years since; and, looking on¬ 
ward toward the future, put away from her the 
loves and memories of the past—buried them 
in the silent tomb of her heart, and sealed the 
door of their sepulchre, lest at any time she 
might be tempted to turn from her new duties 
to look again upon their faces. 

Then kneeling, she prayed long and fervently 
for grace to fulfill, in the fear of God, the new 
duties she was about to take upon her—that 
she might be a good mother to the child of that 
dead woman, into whose place she was, with 
many an anxious fear, about to enter. 

The next morning, when Deacon Pettibone 
came into the little parlor where she sat ready 
for her bridal, she welcomed him, for the first 
time, with a quiet kiss—fit token of a love 
founded not on romantic dreams of youth, but 
on the assured esteem of middle-age. He 
glnnced at her with a thrill of pleasure. To 
his eyes she seemed as fresh and fair, on her 
bridal morning, as the single white rose with 


which Martha had insisted on adorning her 
hair. 

It was the first time he had seen that soft v 
luxuriant brown hair without the confining 
widow’s cap. It was plainly banded now about 
the placid, truthful face, making her look a 
great deal younger. She wore a silk dress, 
silver-gray in color, rich in texture, but very 
simple in make. Nothing could have been 
more suitable and lady-like than her appear¬ 
ance, and it was another proof of the deacon's 
innate refinement that he fully recognized and 
appreciated it. 

They were married by the village pastor, in 
the simple Presbyterian fashion, and then Mrs. 
Deacon Pettibone, No. 2, walked along the green 
wayside, under the boughs of the trees scatter¬ 
ing blossoms, now and then, in her way to the 
new home, where, as yet, were few manifesta¬ 
tions of the grace and beauty which it was her 
nature to crave; but round whioh hey far-reach¬ 
ing woman’s hopes were already building a fit 
shrine for domestic peace and loveliness. 

The deacon’s eyes were wet with unwonted 
tears as he led her into the house. He could 
not speak, but he took up his little son, who 
had been brought there before them and silently 
placed him in her arms. She understood the 
mute appeal, and registered in her heart a vow 
to be fiiithful to the trust thus given. 

The first year of their married life passed 
very quietly; but it brought with it subtle 
changes, whioh, though a stranger's eye might 
scarcely have noted them, were not without 
their strong influence on the household hap¬ 
piness. 

The deacon had discovered in himself new 
tastes and new capacities. He had looked on 
the calm, still beauty of a summer night, under 
the old regime , and congratulated himself on the 
promise of weather favorable for his Crops—he 
had seen the tall grass waving in the wind, 
with a calculation of how many tens qf hay it 
would yield to the acre—it was strange to him 
to see his wife’s enjoyment of them, simply be¬ 
cause they were beautiful. It awoke a new 
perception. Of his own accord he began lay¬ 
ing plans for setting out fruit trees, and making 
flower-beds. He remembered how every foot 
of land about the little cottage, from whioh he 
had brought his bride, had been filled with 
something bright, and fresh, and pleasant to 
look upon; and, with the characteristic gene¬ 
rosity of a manly nature, he resolved that the 
sacrifices she made for him should be as few as 
possible. Already the old, square, substantial 
red-brick house had blossomed out into beauty. 
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Climbing roses and bright green creepers clung : Mary was a very lovely child—too yielding and 
lovingly to its solid walls; and the large yard < helpless, perhaps, but gentle and easily per- 
was full of flowers. $ sunded—one of that type who win our hearts 

Martha, meantime, to whom the new wife ^ by the very need they have of our care. She 
was tenderly attached, had been relieved from s would never have Martha’s heroism, her un¬ 
household drudgery, and her place supplied by $ selfish bravery, or her still patience; but she 
a strong domestic; while she was sent to school, ^ would be much loved and much loving, 
and, with the talent she had inherited from her £ Martha walked toward her womanhood, under 
father, was making rapid progress. £ the second Mrs. Pettibone’s influence, through 

Along with the June roses, a year after her ^ pleasant and peaceful ways—growing constantly 
marriage, came a yet fairer blossom to bloom s in mental culture, as well as in goodness and 
and brighten on the breast of the deacon’s wife. $ refinement. 

After a few hours of suffering, borne with such s Tommy was getting a hearty, rolicking school- 
gentle patience that every heart grew pitiful— $ boy, developing, however, much of his mother’s 
to the watchers round the bed came the wail of $ dogged persistency, and stern self-will—not bad 
a new born infant, and the mother was roused v qualities to possess when judiciously guided, as 
from the stupor of exhaustion into which she ij bis bade fair to be. 

was falling by her husband’s warm tears upon \ The deacon, late in life though it was, had 
her brow. s found his happiness, and was quaffing the bright 

“What will you call her?” the nurse asked, $ cup with joy and thanksgiving, 
when she brought the white-robed nestling to ^ The house-mother had, for each and all, her 

the bedside. ^ gentle thought, her patient, kindly care. If 

Deacon Pettibone took the child of his old $ they noticed from year to year that her step 
age in his arms, and blessed and kissed her i; grew slower, her face paler, no one realized 
with a solemn tenderness before he answered, \ that it was because life and all life’s treasures 
“She Bhall be called Mary—her mother’s i; were gradually, but surely slipping from her 
name. No other could be so dear as this, ji hold. She was growing older, she said, in 
which has been to me but another word for j> half-playful apology, as she gradually sat more 
peace and blessing.” / in her sewing-chair at the window, and gave 

His wife’s eyes met his tenderly. It was not \ up her more active duties to the strong hands 
the first time he had been eloquent in her praise, i; of the maid-of-all-work in the kitchen. They 
He was developing now the best part of his na- !• accepted this interpretation of hers—Martha 
ture, choked down hitherto by the lack of sym- $ and the deacon—for they could not have borne 

pathy and appreciation. $ to read the signs of a decay, swifter and more 

Little Mary Pettibone! Babe in the house! £ fatal than old age, in her failing strength. 
Round that unconscious life how many hopes $ It fell upon them, therefore, with all the sud- 
and fears were centred. Beautiful incarnation £ denness of an unexpected blow when, one morn- 
of human love — most sinless earthly type of s ing, she could not get up to breakfast as usual, 
purity—of whom our Saviour said, “Such is $ When she lay all day, and for several days, too 
the kingdom of heaven!” Sweet little stranger ^ weak to rise, they persuaded themselves that it 
from a better country—how the mother lay and $ was but an ill-turn, from which she would pre¬ 
wondered, in those long, still days of conva- ^ sently recover, and went on making plans for 
lescence, what would be her darling’s future. the future as they waited on her. 

The heritage of mortality—pain, sorrow, and < She, herself, knew better. The soul which 
death—these she mu9t taste. Would she meet ^ listens oannot fail to hear the voice of its own 
worse—friendship that caresses but to deceive s summons. She would have been glad to live, 
—love that wooes but to betray—hunger-gnaw- $ Life wore pleasant hues for her. Her husband 
logs of poverty—heart pangs of remorse? ^ was very dear to her, though she had never 
Then the child would smile in her slumbers, ^ loved him with the rapturous fervor of her early 
putting to flight these Bad questionings. Why j dream—her home was pleasant and well-be- 
forebode evil? Why not take the beauty of the s loved — her adopted children were near to her 
June, her birth-month, full of flowers, and fra- s heart—but the strongest tie was the one which 
grance, and music, for the type of her coming $ linked her to her own little child, and made hw 
destiny ? Who could answer? Time is the only $ long to live that that child might not be mother- 
fortune-teller. s less. When she first felt that her days were 

Pleasantly and peacefully unfolded the new- $ numbered there was a passionate struggle in 
born life for the next five years. The little > her heart, a few hours of bitter insubordination, 
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and then her trust in Qod grew firm—she was s went alone into his wife's room. He did not 
ready to yield up all. $ come out again for a long time. No one knew 

One afternoon, when Tommy and little Mary J what passed at that interview; but after that, 
were gone out to play, and the deacon was busy \ during the short remnant of her life, he eoarcely 
out of-doors, she called Martha to her, and made \ left her side. 

her sit down by her bed. Then she said, ' Her summons oame in a peaceful August 
“I have chosen this time, when we are sure \ afternoon. She had strength to bid a calm 
of being quite alone, to tell you what I see no ^ farewell to each of her household—to speak in 
one suspects. I am going to die! Already the i every ear some word of loving comfort. Then 
air of the far country is blowing on my fore- j a sort of lethargy seemed to steal over her, and 
head—its voices floating through the stillness \ she lay with closed eyes, her little girl upon 
to my ears. Do not weep, child—be my brave •; the bed beside her, and her husband’s hand 
girl and listen. At first I was unwilling to go. \ holding hers. All at once she roused again. 
Strong ties bound me to earth, and the waves !; A sudden light—was it the reflection from an- 
through which my soul mu 9 t struggle seemed \ other sphere?—broke over her face. She opened 
black and bitter. But Christ ha 9 spoken to \ her eyes with the old loving look in them, and 
me, and now I am ready for His summons, v pressed with her last strength the hand that 
You must, in some degree, fill my place. The { held her own, while she cried, earnestly, 
deacon loves you and is used to you—at six- s “Remember, husband, remember, I have 
teen you are old enough to assume the care of; given little Mary to Martha. Martha, I trust 
the household, and make his home what I have i; y°u —you must bring her to me tiurel" 
always tried to make it. Tommy loves you, ii For one instant she raised her hand toward 
and will be obedient to you. My greatest fear > heaven, and looked upward, with that 6trange 
is for Mary. She has a clinging, dependent ij light upon her face. Then the light settled 
nature, unfitted to struggle or to suffer. She v i Q to a still smile; the hand fell; the eyes closed, 
needs a mother’s love to be her shelter from \ One more human soul had passed from the busy, 
the storms of life. Will you be her mother, > turbulent, troublesome world outward to the 
Martha? May I give her to you? Will you J region of Infinite Peace. Those eyes, whioh 
pe patient with her faults, when I am gone, ; had closed on earth, would see now the King in 
/and deal tenderly with her for the sake of the i; his beauty, and tho land that is very far off. 
dead?” ^ They made her grave, two days after, in the 

Martha Payson bowed her wet face, and ^ sheltered nook where slept the husband of her 
pressed her quivering lips convulsively upon $ youth, and the three children who had gone 
the hand she held. Then she spoke, earnestly, n before her to claim their heavenly inheritance, 
passionately, j> Did she meet again her early love in that fair, 

“You have been more'than a mother to me, \ far country? Had those children, borne in the 
dear friend. The first happiness I ever knew J arms of angel nurses, looked longingly toward 
in life came to me through you. I have felt J their earthly mother, and were they all her own 
often that I could die for you. Now I will live $ again in the land whither she had gone? God 
for you. I will be all to Mary that you would % knoweth. 
have been. Her happiness, her welfare shall ^ 

be dearer to me than my own. God helping $ VI11 * CU1 ’ ID 8 arrow, and where it lodged. 
me, she shall never feel that Bbois motherless.” '< For two years after the second Mrs. Petti- 
The sick woman lifted herself from the pillow, \ bone’s death all things moved on very quietly 
and dropped her arms round the girl’s neck, i; in the great, red house. The deacon’s sorrow 
She looked with grateful eyes into Martha’s ^ was as silent as it was deep. He had loved his 
pale, firm, tender face, and then she said, lying ^ wife fondly and faithfully, and be mourned her 
down again, ^ with a pain whioh would be as lasting as his 

“You have lifted a great weight from my \ life. But he had not been her hnsband six 
soul. I trust you, child, I trust you.” ^ years without learniog from her the lesson of 

Then were a few moments of silenoe. Then <; patient, cheerful consideration for others; and 
Mrs. Pettibone spoke again, j he did not indulge selfishly even in his grief. 

“Call the deacon, now, dear child. I must > Martha, too, strove to subdue her passionate 
not leave him in the dark, lest the blows fall too { sorrow for the loss of the first and best friend 
suddenly at the last. He must know how soon jj she had ever known, for the sake of the children, 
I hope to see the Father’s face.” $ whose young lives she must not darken. They 

Five minutes afterward Deaoon Pettibone \* were too young for any true sense of their loss. 
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though Tommy felt it most and longest. Martha < fable of twin-souls, which a certain unconscious 
never allowed them to know the want of aj and indefinable magnetism draws toward each 
mother, and the house was, as before, the abode ? other at the first meeting? I think there must 
of peace and plenty. | be. And yet, after all, there were many points 

Busied with the many cares of her life, Martha | of difference between Martha Payson and Arthur 
had grown up to her eighteenth birthday with $ Challoner. Perhaps his highest merit was the 
out any thought of love. She had never had % power of appreciating and understanding her. 
any even of those fleeting fancies which come ^ In himself he was just such a man as oftenest 
to most girls, foreshadowings of the one mighty ^ falls to the lot of just such women—handsome, 
reality of life. She had never read a novel—J hasty, self-indulgent, receptive rather than crea* 
never had an “ admirer,’* and had been quite ^ tive, with enough of the dash and daring of pby- 
too busy for speculations as to whether she ever \ sical courage, but without the highest elements 
should. | of the heroic, self-sacrifice, and reverence. One 

Perhaps this was why love found her. £ blessing! The women, who love such men, never 

He came in goodly guise. The village lawyer s see their defects, 
had a visitor—a young student, his nephew, $ It was at a May-day pic-nic that they met 
just through college, and just entering his ^ first. At such gatherings Martha was always 
twenties—a handsome, gallant, gay, serious, s in great demand. Hitherto none of the girls 
earnest, playful, contradictory young man, Ar- $ had ever been jealous of her attractions, and 
thur Challoner by name. lie had come for a ^ she was so free from vanity or self-conscious- 
season of rest and recreation after his studies, s ness that she was perfectly willing to save them 
during which he was to decide upon his future. < time and trouble—set tables, make coffee, and 
Two courses lay open to him. He could study J: exercise a general supervision. She really en- 
law with his uncle, Squire Thornton, and grow s joyed it, too; for she had one of those tempera- 
up toward middle-aged consequence and judi- ^ ments to which it is pleasure enough to witness 
cial responsibility—or he could go, in tho fall, s the happiness of others. It was this unselfish- 
with Oliver Wainwright, his other guardian, to s ness that first attracted Arthur Challoncr’s 
South America, with the prospeot of making a ^ notice. Then he found his eyes wandering 
rapid fortune in business. s again and again to her face, searching out the 

Of course, with a lawyer’s contempt for trade, $ mystery of its fascination. 

Squire Thornton advocated the former plan; and $ From that day he was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Wainwright, with a commercial sense of the l the red brick-house. There was a charm in his 
power and importance of money, as earnestly \ presence which Martha Payson had never ex- 
insisted upon the latter. The young man had $ perienced before. She had never found her 
four months in which to weigh the matter, re- \ ideal realized, her tastes gratified, in any of 
fresh fiis constitution, and turn the hearts of $ the society into which she had been thrown, 
all the pretty girls in Ryefield. ^ It was a new revelation to meet this youth, 

Of these latter there were plenty, though no * fresh from his studies, his mind stored with 
one thought of including Martha Payson among ^ eloquence, and poetry, and beauty. She knew 
them. With her large, full forehead, pale face, i so little of life that she never dreamed whither 
and dusky hair, she was not at all the type $ all this was tending. She began, unconsciously, 
which it is the rustic fashion to admire. But ^ to feel that the days when she did not see him 
Arthur Challoner saw with different vision. To $ were dull and tame—wanted flavor and tone, 
him the great, luminous gray eyes, kindling up s She learned to know his coming step—to blush 
with fervid flashes of inspiration; the clear, $ at his glance, and thrill at his voice; but she 
grand pallor of the, face; the fresh, innocent $ never dreamed this was love, until, one July 
mouth; the slight-figure, swaying with her ^ day, a month before he was to make his final 
thoughts like a flower in whose bell a bee is $ decision about his future, he asked her to de- 
fluttering, were a revelation of a beauty finer £ cide it for him. If she loved him, and would 
by far, and more subtle, than any which the s be his wife, he would stay in Ryefield; if not— 
pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, golden-haired country $ better that the wild ocean waves should roll 
belles set off for his captivation with their most $ their oblivious tide between them, 
elaborate toilets. J Martha Payson had not been learning self- 

Martha made no effort—never thought even $ control and reticence, all her life, to forget the 
of forming his acquaintance; but the first half $ lesson now. She knew how many interests de¬ 
day he passed in her presence made him her s pended on her. The face of the dead rose be- 
willing captive. Is there no truth in the old \ fore her, with eyes full of solemn trust. She 
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remembered her vow and her duty. His words 
had unmasked for her the sweet guest that had 
found entrance, unawares, into her heart; but 
she knew that she must not bid him welcome. 
In what words should she answer him? She 
must have a little more time. She could not so 
suddenly put away from her the cup for whose 
waters her heart was faint. 

“Do you love me?” ho cried again, eagerly 
looking for his answer in her eyes. Even then 
she was calm and quiet. 

“Don’t ask me to-night,” she said, resolutely. 
“I have much to say to you. Come and hear 
it to-morrow.” 

The next morning, while the children were 
in school, Arthur Challoner sat beside Martha 
Payson, in the parlor of the old red house. 

Taking her hand in his, as he entered, he had 
asked simply, 

“Is this my wife?” And the answer had 
been as simple, 

“No!” 

“Then it is all in vain. You do not love me?” 

She could not withstand the sorrow in his 
eyes—the pain that thrilled through his voice. 
She had meant that he should go away free, un¬ 
fettered, without knowing her love; but nature 
was too strong for her. 

“Do not say that!” murmured her low tones. 
“Anything but that!” 

“Then you do love me?” 

A look of manlike pride and exultation was 
on his face. He sat down beside her, and took 
her hands fast in both his own. 

“You love itae? Why do you say you cannot 
marry me?” 

For answer she told him the whole history 
of her life—made him understand how utterly 
loveless, and barren, and bitter it was, until she, 
who had been to her a second mother, came to 
brighten it—told him of the vow she had made 
to that first, best friend, when she was dying— 
and then she said, in her quiet, firm tones, 

“You see how it is now. I am necessary 
here. The deacon could scarcely do without 
me any better than the children. Little Mary 
is only seven yet. For the next ten years she 
must have a mother. My place is here, my 
duty is here—and no love on earth could make 
me happy if I forsook them. My promise too.” 

“Ten years!” he cried, sadly. “A seventh 
part of a long lifetime—yet I shall wait. Better 
—for me— you , were it after half a lifetime of 
waiting, than any other woman now. I claim 
your promise. I shall trust in your truth. You 
arc mine, Martha.” 

iSlie had neither the will nor the power to gain- 


5 say him. It was so sweet to see how ho loved 
t her—to feel herself claimed and valued, after 
| having stood so long and so sorely alone in the 
\ world. She could not refuse to wear the ring, 
t the slender golden circlet, which was put on her 
\ finger with love so fond, and trust so fervent. 

\ “This settles it all,” be said, half an hour 
S afterward, when she asked him concerning his 
5 plans. “If I have to wait for children to grow 
\ up, old people to die, and no end of such like 
courses of nature, I will not wait here. It would 
I just be gall and bitterness—the doom of Tan¬ 
talus over again—to stay here, and see you de¬ 
vote all the best years of your life to others— 
only be able to snatch a chance hour of your 
society now and then. I shall accept Mr. Wain- 
wright’s proposal. I will go to South America, 
and make our fortune—you shall stay here and 
wait and pray for me. When the ten years are 
out I will come to you—if Providenoe releases 
you sooner, you shall send for me.” 

Sad as her heart was at the thought of this 
| parting, Martha made no remonstrance. She 

I felt that, as he said, it might be better for him 
to be far away. She knew that if he waited 
there, where they could meet so often, he would 
not wait patiently. Moreover, she feared for 
herself—not that she should be tempted to give 
up the path wherein her duty lay; but lest, with 
him at band to distract her thoughts, she should 
; be less patient, less gentle, unselfish, 
f The next day he wrote to Mr. Wainwright to 
\ signify his acceptance of the South American 
[ proposal; and his departure was fixed for the 

I tenth of August. # 

The month that passed before that parting was 
, the happiest Martha Payson bad ever known— 
j the happiest she was ever likely to know. Be 
\ our full fruition what it may, it loses some- 
\ thing of the subtle charm of our hopes and our 
\ dreams. Imperfection, loss, want—everything 
\ mortal is touched with their blight. Only the 
\ immortal escapes. Our hope is part of our sonl 
\ —therefore it is finer and sweeter than its ful- 
| fillment can ever be. 

> Martha Payson had known many sorrows and 
\ few joys; but perhaps that one month made up 
| to her for all. Some women on whom fortune 
smiles, and whom the world calls happy, have 
£ known less bliss in their whole lives than fell 
S to her share in that single month. Our enjoy¬ 
ment is measured by our capacity—hers was 
£ limitless. 

Only toward the last a slight chill of appre- 
| hension blew like the breath of a cold wind over 
; her heart. Would they ever live to meet again? 

! Of his truth she doubted as little as her own-* 
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but fate had been unfriendly to her hitherto; it 
'was too much to hope for this so great change 
now. It was not until their very last meeting 
that she suffered her lover to perceive anything 
but the happiest side of her thought. 

They were walking together for the last time 
in the tender, tremulous twilight of the summer, 
all about the old farm-house, while the bright- 
tinted gold and crimson faded out from the sum¬ 
mer clouds, and left the soft, purple lines behind 
them—while the first faint star rose slowly in 
the east and looked downward pale and trem¬ 
bling. They watched the old-fashioned flowers 
in the front yard—how some of them unfolded 
their soft petals to the dews of the night, and 
others, children of the sun, closed them the mo¬ 
ment the gold faded from the western sky. 

Leaning over the old bars, Martha sighed 
audibly. Her companion followed the direction 
of her eyes, but he saw only the cows who were 
returning in patient procession to the pasture 
land. She answered his look of inquiry. 

“I was thinking how far back in my life 
those childish years lay, when I used to go 
after them to the pasture. And yet I am not 
very old.” 

“Were those days so bright, when they were 
passing, that you should sigh for them?” Arthur 
asked, with a half-reproachful accent of inquiry. 

“No, not bright, but real; and sometimes I 
almost doubt whether the present is not a dream. 
This new bliss, great as it is, is a stranger; I 
have hardly shaken hands with it. To my mind 
a great happiness is like the sun. We cannot 
make it familiar. When we look at it steadily 
it dazzles us, and we are forced to turn our 
eyes into the shade. It is only at its setting 
that we can steadfastly gaze toward it. The 
visions of other years are like phantoms. They 
seem fair through the medium of night and 
distance. We do not seek to recall them—we 
would not make them real—we only love to 
watch them, with tender, backward, glances, 
albeit their eyes cannot see, and the dust of 
death lies among their hair. Who knows but 


sometimes this very happiness of love may come 
out of its grave and join their shadowy proces¬ 
sion?” 

“Could love die?” Arthur asked, earnestly; 
but she did not reply. She turned her eyes 
toward the one star in the east, and was silent. 
Had her fancy been an idle thought, or a pre¬ 
sentiment? Arthur asked himself this ques¬ 
tion, which only the coming years could answer. 

The next night Martha Payson sat alone, at 
her west window, looking toward the sunset. 
Her lover was far away. They had parted the 
night before, with earnest vows, with tender 
pledges, and choking tears. He bung a minia¬ 
ture of himself on the slender golden chain to 
which her father’s locket had once been at¬ 
tached. She had none of her face to give him. 
ne said he needed none. Life would not be long 
enough for him to forget that clear, pale face, 
with the dusky hair framing it—those great, 
luminous gray eyes—the sad, sweet smile. 

Sitting there alone she thought over his 
words, thanking God in her heart for the rich 
gift of his love. She did not expect to see him 
for ten years, but her sad thoughts had passed, 
and she felt sure that in God’s own good time 
he would come to her again. In the mean¬ 
while, she had her work to do—to care tenderly 
for the household at whose head she was, and 
so to train up little Mary that she would be 
ready to take her place when the ten years 
should have passed. 

She was eighteen. At twenty-eight her beauty 
would be faded, perhaps—the glow and grace of 
her life’s spring would have vanished with the 
years. A girl less inwocent and unworldly might 
have asked, would not the love in which she 
trusted fail with the fading of the charms which 
won it? She never thought for one moment of 
such a fear. She only remembered how turbu¬ 
lent were the seas when the September gales 
ruffled them, and prayed that the breeze might 
be favoring which bore him onward; bnt for all 
unworthy doubt of him her heart was too strong 
and too pure. (to be concluded.) 
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Thk mind still retains, s 

After years hare departed, ^ 

Some precious remains ^ 

Of the generous-hearted, 

And brings back to view, 5; 

From the shore of Life’s ocean, s 

The good and the true I 

We hare crowned with devotion. > 


So this faithful heart 
Shall forget thee, oh! never, 
Till Life’s scenes depart. 

And existence shall sever. 
Then shall not the chords 
Of thy spirit keep telling, 

In soft spoken words, 

Some remembrance of Helen? 
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“I do wish, Horace, you would listen to me 
when I speak.” 

The gentleman addressed turned his head 
lazily from its old position to give the speaker 
a calm smile. 

“I am listening, mamma,” he said, In a 
drawling tone. 

“Now, Horace, do be serious, and take some 
interest in our expected visitor.” 

“How can I be interested in a female whom 
I have never seen? She may bo old-” 

“Just nineteen.” 

% “Ugly-” 

“A handsome brunette.” 

“Stupid-” 

“Very accomplished and witty.” 

“Poor-” 

“ Independent! Heiress to some fifty thousand 
dollars. You know she is my niece, an orphan, 
and a pet with all of us. When my sister Mary 
died, leaving the poor child an orphan, we 
agreed to take her alternately to our homes, 
until she married, or was old enough to live 
alone. It is my turn for the second time now. 
But I declare, Horace, you are asleep!” 

There was certainly ground for the suspicion. 
The young man’s head drooped on the back of 
his comfortable arm-chair, his eyes were closed, 
and the faultless features were in perfect repose. 
He was very tall, with every appearance of great 
strength. His broad shoulders, full chest, and 
muscular limbs, as they relaxed in that quiet 
Blumber, gave his step-mother the thought—not 
new—of a sleeping giant, and, following that, 
a regret that such strength and health should 
be thus wasted in a daylight sleep. 

Her exclamation was followed by a sigh, and 
Bhe went on with her sewing, full of serious 
reflections of the future which lay before this 
step-son, in whose welfare so muoh of her own 
happiness was bound up. 

She had married his father five years before 
the date of my story, and found Horace a tall 
man, already far beyond her control. He gave 
her his affection, and treated her with a gentle, 
courteous deference which was the perfection 
of manner. She was Btill young, only some 
four or five years his senior. So, in a short 

time, the formal Mrs. Walton was exchanged 
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for Lizzie, and the two became like brother and 
sister. 

He was a spoiled child. Rich, motherless, 
and idolized by his father, he bad run through 
pleasure, traveling, and gentlemanly studies, 
till twenty-five found him blase, languid, inert, 
or, as he expressed it, “bored to death.” Yet aB 
he had no vices, was much at home, needed no 
profession, and Mr. Walton evidently considered 
him a model young man. 

The afternoon had glided into twilight, when 
Horace was roused, by Lizzie’s gleeful, 

“Here they come!” And the grinding of the 
gravel under the carriage wheels confirmed the 
news. He opened his eyes, and, looking from 
the window, saw his father handing a lady from 
the carriage, which lady rushed into Lizzie’s 
arras, and indulged in an outburst of female 
affection, and was carried off up stairs. ^Mr. 
Walton came into the drawing-room. 

“Eh! Horry, did you see your cousin?” 

“I saw a gray dress, and a pair of minute 
gaiter boots.” 

“She’ll wake you up, my boy. She’s what I 
call a live woman. None of your languid, sen¬ 
timental airs about her.” 

“Strong minded!” gasped Horace. 

“Yes; not woman’s rights—not vulgar or 
coarse—but with a strong mind, in the highest 
sense of the term.” 

The entrance of the ladies put an end to the 
conversation. Horace rose to acknowledge, 
with his own easy courtesy, the introduction 
to his cousin, Miss Iva Marshfield. She was 
tall and graceful; but there was a flash in her 
eyes, a tremor of her lip, that spoke of energy, 
life, and buoyancy. 

“Two stirring women,” he said, mentally, as 
his eyes traveled from his new cousin to his 
step-mother. 

Her bow made, Miss Iva sat down beside her 
aunt, holding her hand and petting it as if the 
bond of love between them was strong and 
true. 

“Are you tired, Iva? Traveling all day is 
rather fatiguing.” 

“All day! Why, I am direct from Niagara, 
auntie, and there (Vom St. Louis. I have been 
traveling since the first of last month.” 
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“How wearisome!” said Horace. | 

“I do not find it so. I like variety, motion, > 
and changing objects of interest, and I find all j 
these in traveling.” ! 

“But the dust, the heat, the bad hotels, the \ 
thousand annoyances!” persisted Horace. \ 

“Now you are laughing at me,” said Iva, 5 
pleasantly. “I know these are the complaints ^ 
which most women make, and subject them- > 
selves thereby to the sarcasm of gentlemen; < 
but I am sure to find pleasure enough to make J 
me overlook such annoyances. Ask Mr. Walton, J 
who found me travel-worn and dusty, if I made \ 
him suffer for my discomfort.” j 

“Suffer!” said Mr. Walton, heartily. “Ij 

never enjoyed a ride more than the one we i 
have just taken—except,” he added, as he 5 
caught sight of his wife’s uplifted finger, “ex- ; 
eept a few others.” i 

“Never mind!” laughed Lizzie. “It’s all in v 
the family.” ij 

Miss Marshfield had been with her aunt for J 
more than a fortnight before the expected lec- > 
ture' assailed Horace. He had watched, with ; 
an interest that astonished himself, the active > 
girl, as she found in that quiet oountry-seat a ; 
thousand objects of daily interest. She was ; 
never idle, and he admired, while he still lan- } 
guidly condemned the overflowing energy which 5 
made the veriest trifle important as long as it; 
was an object to be gained, or a use to be ful- i 
filled. He wondered to find himself riding, j 
driving, walking, with an actual enjoyment of \ 
the exercise. He would, with a sort of comical5 

5 

inward protest, rise slowly from his chair, to j 
turn music leaves, gather flowers, or hand j 
chairs, and, instead of sinking back, exhausted j 
with the effort, would stand obediently by bis j 
cousin, interested, and conversing with bis; 
habitual drawl, yet with a relish that was as J 
pleasant as it was novel. Yet, even with this 
unwonted exertion of his powers, he gave his 
cousin a feeling, first, of contempt, then, as she 
found his mental powers develop, of pity for 
talents and opportunities rusting in inactivity. 

He was stretched lazily on a rustic bench in 
the shade of a noble elm-tree, when he saw her 
coming, with her usual light, springing step, in 
at the gate. She must pass him, and.he felt dis¬ 
inclined to rise; so he closed his eyes. She 
enme beside him, bat, instead of passing, she 
stopped. He heard her low breathing, and felt 
that she was looking into his face. Suddenly, 
as if by an irresistible impulse, she spoke in a 
whi-per, yet with passionate energy, 

“Oh! that I could rouse him! Such a man 
must be meant for good!” 


Something in the words and accent startled 
him, and he looked up. To his surprise, his 
gay cousin’s eyes were full of tears. Seeing 
that he was awake, she would have passed on; 
but he put out his hand nnd stopped her. 

“Stay!” he said, sitting up. “It is cool and 
pleasant here in the shade, and I am sure yon 
have no urgent call to the bouse.” 

“And you,” she said, abruptly, “have you 
nothing to do but dream away your life here?” 

“Is it not a pleasant wAy to kill time?” 

“Oh! Horace,” she said, earnestly, “was 
time given for no holier, no higher purpose 
than to kill? Have we no aim in life beyond 
getting rid of the time God gives us for the use 
of others as well as ourselves? Every hour, 
every moment must in eternity bo accounted 
for, and how can we answer, if we have had 
our treasure of time only to waste and kill it?” 

Her face flushed with earnestness, and her 
largo eyes softened, ns she looked almost im¬ 
ploringly into his face. 

“Go on,” he said, bitterly. 

“No, I have offended you. Forgive me! I 
forgot that I had no right to speak so.” 

“You make the blow sharp,” he said, half- 
impatiently, “when you apologize for a friend’s 
advice by hinting that you take no other interest 
in the matter. I am not offended, Iva. 1 have 
long felt that I was useless, but never till you 
spoke have I put the waste on such high respon¬ 
sibility as you speak of. What shall I do?” 

His tone was strangely humble, and the warm 
tears filled Iva’s eyes, as she answered, 

“fake the youth, health, strength, and talent 
the Lord has given you, and use it in his ser¬ 
vice.” 

“Be a minister?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Are there not many ways, in your path and 
mine, Horace, in that of every man, to do good, 
to aid the suffering, to comfort the afflicted, to 
make of time a use we may not blush to name 
when held to answer for it?” 

“Iva, you positively frighten me! What can 
I do? I have no gift for preaching.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, cousin!” 

“I don’t. I was never more in earnest m 
my life.” 

“Have you no profession?” 

“Oh! yes. I am Dr. Walton, if I claim my 
title; but the diploma awarded me is the only 
proof of my medical skill. I never sought or 
found a single patient. The fact is, Iva—now, 
I ain’t trying to appear good, I assure you—I 
found that there were so many men whose pro¬ 
fession was their living, that it Bccmed unfair 
for me, who do not need the money, to take the 
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practice of even one patient from those who 
needed it.” 

“But, Horace, there are thousands of cases 
that pay nothing, where a man may give his 
skill in a good cause.” 

“Gratuitous praotice! All the students get 
some of that. Horrid bore, cousin—poking 
into dirty little alleys, smelling of onions and 
fish, to tend delirium tremens , or wives beaten 
to a jelly by drunken husbands—the practice 
varied by babies with sore eyes, and children 
of larger growth, sick from foul air or dirt. 
Faugh! the very recollection is sickening!” 

“Yet it is just such cases we are bidden to 
minister to,” she said, gently. “Think of one 
of these little ones restored to health, saved 
from its miserable life to be plaoed in some 
country home, or at some trade, to become an 
honest man, instead of growing up feeble and 
vicious. And, think, if you could say, here¬ 
after, in such a case, ‘It is my work!’ ” 

“You don’t know what it is, Iva.” 

“I have passed hours each day, since I was 
fifteen years old, in just such homes. My aunt 
Katie is a visitor of a benevolent society, and 
she has taken me on every visit for the last four 
years.” 

Had it no effect, this earnest, wistful conver¬ 
sation? A month passed away, and Horace was 
outwardly the same as ever. Iva had put her 
whole heart into her one endeavor to rouse 
him, and she sadly thought her trial a failure. 
Her oousin shut himself up for hours n&^ in 
his own room, and she, thinking it was done to 
avoid her, kept aloof from him. 

A cry of terror rang over the land. The 
bitter scourge of our Southern cities, the yel¬ 
low fever, had broken out in Norfolk with fear¬ 
ful violence, and piteous appeals went out from 
the devoted city for aid and comfort in her sore 


< affliction. From the noble cities of the North 
i the nurses tfud physicians went forth, their 
^ lives in their hands, to face this peril more re- 
$ voltfng than war, and requiring a heroism be- 
£ yond that even of the soldier to face bravely. 

? “Father, give me a God-speed,” said Horace 
$ Walton, as he stood in the drawing-room, sur¬ 
rounded by those he loved. “I am going to 
^ Norfolk.” 

$ “Horace!” 

$ The cry burst from every lip. 

^ “I have been reviving my old medical know- 
s ledge, and, if not as a physician, I can be use- 
$ ful as a nurse. The need is great. Let me go, 
§ father.” 

$ “Go, my boy, and God guard you,” said his 
^ father. 

$ “Lizzie?” 

“ Oh! Horace, take my prayers too,” she said, 
\ bending down, as he knelt to kiss her. 

!; Last of all, he stood before Iva. She was 

1 fearfully pale, but she did not sob or speak. 

^ “Iva,” he whispered, “if I return, I shall 
s come to you for my reward.” And he was gone. 
!> Many were the lives sacrificed for the devoted 
\ city, yet there was one who shrank from no dan- 
\ ger, who faced every peril, who was tireless for 
$ good, earnest in well-doing, yet who came home, 
£ after the fury of the plague had spent itself, 
j pale and weary, yet roused for life from his 
$ dream of idleness. One, who, with a new pur- 
5 pose, lives now, keenly conscious of lost time 
$ to be made up, lost opportunities regained, yet 
$ who lets nothing paralyze, but all stimulate him 
^ to new exertions. 

s And by his side, his help-mate in truth, his 
S loving guide, yet submissive wife, is the high, 
^ pure-souled woman who first roused him, and 
s proved that, save where his own life is vain and 
i; useless, no man can be “dreadfully bored.” 


THERE IS SWEET REST IN HEAVEN. 

BT JBNNIK BARBKR. 


Far from the angry scenes of strife, «, 

Far from the raging storms of life, 5; 

Far from this world with passions rife, £ 

There is sweet rest in Heaven. 

Away from dazzling pleasure gay, s 

Enhanced with every varied ray, ^ 

From darkest night to sunniest day, s 

There is sweet rest in Heaven. £ 

Far from the bloody battle-field, $ 

"Where foe to foe will never yield, $ 

Where truest hearts are best concealed, ' 

There is sweet rest in Heaven. > 


Away from friendship’s faithless name, 
Away from hiring, coward fame, 

Where rich and poor are all the same, 
There is sweet rest in Heaven. 

Where every hour is always day, 

Bathed in bright, golden sunbeams' ray, 
Where angel choirs do ever say, 
li There is swoet rest in Heaven.” 

Where everlasting fountains flow, 

Where sweetest, greenest pastures grow, 
May we, a happy hand, soon know, 
There is swest rest in Heaven. 
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BT EDQAB WAYNE. 


Polly Payne had a pet crow. Polly did not 
pet the crow because Barnaby Budge petted a 
raven. For she lived and died before the vera¬ 
cious history of that eccentric worthy was pub¬ 
lished. And even if Polly Payne had lived till 
now, I do not suppose that a single copy of 
any one of Petersons’ forty editions of Dickens 
would have fallen under her eye. Polly was 
not of a literary turn. Her library contained 
chiefly the Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the two books that everybody should choose 
who has time for no other. 

Polly Payne had a pet daughter. Some people 
might have wondered why she petted the crow; 
but none could have been surprised that she 
petted the daughter. The child was the com¬ 
fort of her widowhood. Polly was poor, sim¬ 
ple-hearted, and devout. Such are they to 
whom religion gives special comfort; and we 
are not to wonder that Polly Payne counted 
her child one of her peculiar Warrants to God's 
favor. For Ho loveth the widow and the father¬ 
less. It was an honest and trusting faith which 
led Polly to think that God had given and pre¬ 
served this child to her, that her house might 
be blessed under each clause of the promise. 
A very comforting religion was this to Polly; 
and none the worse, but rather better, that it 
did not require any metaphysical argument to 
define it. 

Little Winnie Payne was “a thing of beauty, 
and a joy forever.” She was good as she was 
beautiful, for the widow Polly taught her, in 
her own way, and the instruction seemed to 
take root as firm, as its culture was simple. 
No doubt the Sower who made Polly his minis¬ 
ter to sow the seed, blessed its growth. 

Nature is a very perverse institution, and has 
no regard for customs, forms, and exclusive¬ 
ness. Consequently it often happens, as in the 
case of the widow’s child, that those who owe 
least to the gifts of fortune, and have small 
favor with good society, are endowed naturally 
with liberal gifts. 

Tolly Payne’s house was not a “mansion.” 
It stood on the outskirts of our village, and had 
an altitude of one story, and a garret. It was 
entirely pre-Raphaelite in its design, and had 
no shams or pretence^ even of paint. The 


wood was of its original color, atmospherically 
subdued outside, and inside toned down with 
kreosote. There was no daubing of plaster or 
stucco, and Ru9kin might have found inspira¬ 
tion under the humble roof-tree. 

Polly had a contented mind in details, and 
heartily enjoyed her bacon and corn bread; 
with a pinch of tea when fortune pleased, and 
a pinch of snuff when she pleased herself. Yet, 
like everybody else, she repined in a general 
way, and considered the world as growing no 
better, very fast. Nevertheless, the pet crow 
got its peck, by stealth, or otherwise. The 
daughter had her bowl of milk, and the widow 
her daily bread. They retired early, and rose 
betimes, and did not hear anything by letter 
from the world at a distance; except when once 
in a year or so, a well considered epistle, better 
conceived than expressed, came to them by pri¬ 
vate hand. Of the United States mail they had 
a remote idea that it was a mythic something, 
the only use of which wa9 to furnish opportu¬ 
nity for highwaymen. 

The boys of the neighborhood had a great 
liking for Polly’s crow, and Polly’s daughter 
came in for no small share of incidental respect 
and attention. For she was a wonderful child, 
on whose shoulder the creature would light; 
while, for prudential reasons doubtless, he de¬ 
clined nil such familiarity with the boys, coaxed 
they never so cunningly. The two pets were 
admirable by contrast. Pet crow was black. 
Pet daughter was fair. Pet crow had the ridi¬ 
culous constrained gait of a crow in captivity, 
stalking after Polly Payne in a most unnatural 
manner. If you have noticed it, crows have a 
burlesque style of locomotion when they try 
their feet; though with wings, (for which a 
captive crow has little use,) they are anything 
but ungraceful. 

The pet daughter was as easy and natural, 
as the pet crow was constrained and awkward. 
The boys dearly loved to look at Winnie Payne. 
Why her mother gave her such a name as Wini¬ 
fred, sacred forever to the Clinker correspond¬ 
ence, I cannot say. But she was certainly as 
innocent of any intention to imitate the ol-1 
novelists, as she was clear of copying the 
new common consent harmonized Winifred to 
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12§ polly payne's pet crow. 

Winnie. And Winnio Payne dwells in my ears $ had despatched the young freebooter, and he 


now, as remembered music; like the other lul- ^ 
labys of my childhood, a consecrated melody. $ 
Boys are natural beings, following their im- s 
pulses, without any reference to what Mrs. s 
Grundy will say. Girls (beg their pardon) \ 
are, as a class, decidedly more conventional. ^ 
Therefore Winnie received many a favor from $ 
lads whose sisters were horror-Btricken at such $ 
“low associations.” Winnie thought the boys ^ 
were fine little fellows. The girls she never $ 
thought of at all, while they let her alone. 
Between pet crow and pet daughter there was s 
a great crowd of little people about Polly’s i> 
door, on their yray to school and return. To $ 
this the widow did not object. She was “in ^ 
business;” if not exactly in the cotton trade, $ 
still “in the sugar line.” Her stock consisted i 
of “Taffy” and other old time confections, nuts, \ 
marbles, and the other etceteras. $ 

We have said that Winnie was a favorite. J 
But there is always in every troop of lads ij 
some ill-mannered cub whose atrocities annoy j; 
the neighborhood; and who would be sent to s 
Coventry by his mates, if even a bad boy hnd $ 
not his uses. The bad boy of the flock is snch <j 
a convenient scapegoat for the others, that if $ 
he sometimes manages to escape the punish- $ 
ment due for his misdeeds proper, he receives s 
the discipline duo the rest, as their proxy. $ 
Justice holds that upon some shoulders a blow $ 
can never fall amiss. If the victim does not £ 
deserve it at the precise time it falls, he has < 
before, and he will agnin. Whether this treat- $ 
ment is of a kind to make the subjects of its 
better, we leave to reformers to decide, and to $ 
conservatives to argue. t; 

The scape-grace in our village—call him Will, \ 
(and no matter about his patronymic) was com- ij 
kig along in his surly way, one morning, when s 
he saw Winnie standing near the door. Her ^ 
back was toward him, and the crow was perched ^ 
on her shoulder. It was but rarely that Will ^ 
could approach any living thing undetected. $ 
He was so universal nn object of suspicion, $ 
that ho moved always under somo one’s watch- ^ 
ftil eye. lie was watched now, though he did $ 
not know it. Unperceived by Winnie, he crept $ 
up with stealthy pace to take the crow by tho ^ 
legs. The presto, change! that ensued on the | 
instant would have done credit to a harlequin 
troupe. Crow was on the roof-tree cawing. ^ 
Winnie was on the door-stone crying. Will $ 
was lying prune in the gutter, and another $ 
lad—George KUiott, whoso name we give in \ 
full, and introduce here as our hero, was busily £ 
comforting Winnie. It was George’s arm that < 


showed in his demeanor to the child that be 
was as gentle to the fair as he was rude to the 
rough—a preux chevalier. 

Winnie—as is usually the case in all skir¬ 
mishes, big and little—being the only entirely 
innocent party, was the chief sufferer. Will 
found his legs, and was off, in terror of the 
coming reinforcement in the person of Polly 
Payne, of whom, for reasons of his own, he 
had a wholesome dread. But gentle Y/innie’s 
finger had a very decided wound from the angry 
bird, who had intended the cut for Will, the 
scape-grace. In due time it healed; or rather 
the healing was somewhat over due. since Polly 
Payne retarded it with the horrid preparations 
with which old women will impose double work 
upon the recuperative principle. But the finger 
did heal, but the wound did leave a scar, not¬ 
withstanding Polly Payne had wrapped it in 
all kinds of non-naturals to prevent that conse¬ 
quence. 

Now it needs not, dear render, if you were 
ever a child, (some people never have been 
children,) it needs nbt that I tell you how that 
George, from this day out, became the cham¬ 
pion; the St. George, and tutelary saint he 
would have been of the house of Pnyue, only 
that Polly was very Protestant. And it needs 
not that I sing the loves of George and Winnie, 
“six-year-olds” only as they were. If you 
never knew anything of the sort your childhood 
must have been a blank, and your experience 
lacks some of the very best lessons of life. 
Cupid was not painted a boy by the poets with¬ 
out reason. And there is no Mrs. Cupid, be¬ 
cause children deal only in heavenly fancy, not 
in earthly fact. Hymen comes later; and is 
not half a god. He is too matter-of-fact. He 
talks of business, and even puts it into my 
love’s head that she must sign my deeds before 
they are valid. Commend us to childhood for 
the true poetry of life! Alas! that like all 
poetry, it is a thing not to be wooed with 
money! 

Pass we a few years. Winnie Payne’s days 
of unsophisticated delight were over. She had 
grown older, and had been painfully initiated 
into the secret that there are classes and dis¬ 
tinctions even in a republican country. The 
boys who once delighted to play wiih Winnie, 
the pet child, were now grown into young men, 
and stood aloof from the decidedly beautiful 
young woman, who still lived with her mother, 
in fhe old Payne cottage. 

Polly Payne had become feeble, peevish, and 
crabbed. She no longer superintended the 
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sales, and the taffy and candy trade devolved 
upon Winnie. The daughter had added “trim¬ 
mings,” and other more ambitious miscellanies 
to the old stock. And Bhe had managed some¬ 
how to throw an air of taste even over the in¬ 
terior of the Payne cottage. Another set of 
urchins, male and female, had come forward; 
but Winnie had outgrown them. She puzzled 
her wise head why children were not as attrac¬ 
tive to her as they once were. She forgot that 
she no more thought as a child, and that, there¬ 
fore, she had lost her complete sympathy with 
children. 

The lad she remembered among her former 
playmates, and wondered if he ever thought of 
her. He was far away. His family, though 
they lived still in the village, were farther off 
still. Winnie knew them by sight, but never 
spoke to them, except in the civil, common¬ 
place which belongs to all villages. Concern¬ 
ing every other lad who had gone out from his 
father’s, Winnie asked questions without hesi¬ 
tation, when any one who knew hnppened to 
come into the cottage. But of George Elliott 
she never ventured to speak, even to her mother. 
1 leave the ladies to decide the mystery of her 
conduct. 

George came home. I am afraid he had not 
thought so often of Winnie os she had of him. 
Perhaps he had never thought at all, except 
vaguely, when some flaxen-haired and graceful 
child of the people flitted before him. Then 
there came across him a dreamy impression 
that he had seen something like this, in a 
vision. Winnie, unannounced, and unrecog¬ 
nized, was before his mind's eye. But the 
vision took no distinctness as to sight, or 
sound, or memory. 

Elliott was walking with his sister. He 
passed through his old haunts. “I declare,” 
he cried, “there is aunt Polly Payne's, and, 
as I live, in the window, her pet crow! Bo 
crows never die? Or is this another?” 

“They are century birds, you know,” said 
his sister. “And aunt Polly is supposed to 
survive in order to test, by personal observa¬ 
tion, whether crows do live a hundred years, 
or not.” 

“I must go in and see aunt Polly!” 

“Pshaw, George! She is old and blind, and 
will never know you. You are no more a boy— 
so keep out of Polly Payne’s. What excuse will 
you invent for intruding?” 

“I’ll buy something.” 

“ What will you buy? Taffy or marbles?” 

George had pushed in, while his BiBter impa¬ 
tiently waited outside for him. But a quick 

Vol. XL1Y.—9 


look through the window, from a pair of blue 
eyes, had already measured her, weighed her, 
sounded and understood her. Women can read 
each other at a glance. And Winnie, who had 
watched from a hidden corner, comprehended 
the scornful Euphemia in an instant. But the 
days were passed when Winnie, a village child, 
could like the boys all the better, because she 
disliked their sisters. As George Elliott entered 
the little shop, he was met by a cold and most 
uncordial glance; without the faintest sign of 
recognition. But there was a flush in the cheeks 
which denied all this subterfuge, and made Wiu- 
nie Payne look supremely beautiful. 

George was astonished—and confused. His 
first thought, when he came in, % was, “Why, 
Winnie!” But the stately Miss looked so 
strange at him, and his BiBter, who peeped in 
at the door so impatient, and the old crow who 
had hopped on the counter so quizzical; and 
George felt so like—a fool, that he stammered 
and bungled over the simple question: 

“Have you gloves. Miss?” 

Now Winnie, as we have said, had made an 
advance on her mother’s stock. But she had 
not anticipated a call for that particular article, 
and answered, in the most collected and busi¬ 
ness like way, 

“None for gentlemen.” 

“Have—you-” George blundered, and 

looked round. 

Winnie waited. Euphemia fidgeted. The 
crow croaked. George Elliott felt his face 
burn, and, without attempting to finish the 
sentence, for which he bad not an idea, said, 
“Good evening!” and retreated, wishing aft 
troublesome sisters were—married off! The* 
bell tinkled as the door closed, the crow croaked, 
again, Winnie sat down and cried, and Polly 
Payne cried out from the kitchen, “Who was* 
that, Winnie?” 

“Don’t know, mother!” 

Oh! Winnie, Winnie! How could you? 

George Elliott was not the lad to remain in* 
an awkward predicament. Though his sister 
had intimated “that Payne girl” to be a child 
spoiled by a foolish mother—that she took great 
airs—that Bhe was a designing, artful minx 
above her station; with much more to the same 
purpose, George had contented himself with 
listening in affected indifference. It Btood him 
in hand to do so. For the awkwardness of the 
shop-counter encounter was undeniable, and 
when his sister rallied and scolded him,, he 
merely answered that he “had been taken by 
surprise at seeing his old playmate metamor¬ 
phosed into a woman. That was all.” 
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But that was not all. For it has been ob- \ hand, she could not well go otherwise than gire 
served in all generations that children, by \ hers. While he held it, she said, 
years, become men and women; and it is too $ “Mr. Elliott, our paths in life are very dif- 
late in the history of the race to pretend sur- $ ferent. I need not speak farther on a subject 
prise at any such development. Brother and s which ought not to be painful, though it is 
sister were content to let the subject drop, be- $ somewhat perplexing. If I could forget the 
tween them. George had his own intentions, ; inequality in our conditions, I should not fail 
and he carried them out. s to be reminded of it.” 

As soon as breakfast was despatched the next jj Elliott thought of his sister, and of his mother, 

day, George was on his way to Polly Payne’s— ^ and said—nothing. 

without his sister. He took with him dog and £ “You must not come here,” she continued, 
gun to cover his movements; and once having $ “George and Winnie have outgrown their 
left the paternal mansion out of sight, he pro- $ childish familiarity, and their intercourse must 
ceeded straight to the widow’s. He entered s hereafter be regulated by the terms which so- 
with the confidence of a boy of six years, ready J ciety imposes.” 

to invest in nuts and gingerbread. As the door ;• George felt that he was ungenerously forcing 
jingled its litflo bell behind him, the old crow s all the words upon the lady. But he loved to 
croaked again, and the widow’s daughter step- ^ hear and to see her talk. The grace, the ease, 
ped forward from the kitchen. Her handstand the self possession with which she spoke 
smoothed her hair, as she put her foot on the < astonished him; and silenced the truisms that 
threshold, then sliding down over her dress, $ he might have spoken about republican theories 
gave that magic touch, by which a true woman v and generous contempt for conventionalisms, 
can, in an instant, make herself presentable. $ He still held her hand. 

As soon as she saw George—or his gun—she ^ “Winnie! I declare there is the very scar 
fell back again. I do not think she was afraid s yet, that this crow left upon your finger! And 
of the gun—though the crow was of the dog. $ it was years ago.” 

Possibly she reasoned — not very much in ^ The crow stepped up, as if he understood, 
George’s favor, from seeing his equipments. ) and gave a curious look at the work of his own 
Bear me! How unfortunate-it is that women { mischief. And the dog, seeing no other game, 
are so sharp and quick in conclusions, and that \ pointed. Winnie smiled, as she said, “Not so 
what helped George’s escape from one woman, | very long, Mr. Elliott. When you have done 
did not help his advances to another. > with my hand I should like it again.” 

“Winnie!” called George. J Some nonsense sprang to George’s lips about 

In a moment more she came in, with such an J keeping the hand forever. But he had the good 
air of offended self-respect, that Elliott began j: sense to suppress it. Winnie quietly withdrew 
to feel small again. He perceived that he must $ it from his fingers, and called out, 
speak quick, or make yesterday’s embarrass-^ “Mother! here is an old friend come to see 
ment twice as awkward. s you.” Polly Payne hobbled in, and the con- 

“ Miss Payne,” he said, with a tone of genuine 5 versation which followed would have no interest 
deference, which Winnie was not slow to detect $ for our readers. We need only say that it was 
and to appreciate—“I came to make explana- s not very long, and George walked away, not at 
tions, vfhich, if you are formal, I cannot ex- $ all sure that Winnie was sorry at his departure, 
press. If you nre the candid woman that your J As to the pet crow, he was evidently quite re- 
childhood promised, I need not. For all women v lieved. Polly Payne’s cottage resumed its 
are sensitive and quick-sighted, and you are $ wonted quiet. But Winnie’s needle did jerk 
among the most so. As I was passing yester- $ very energetically that morning, and her thread 
day, I came in, full of the idea of my old play- v was constantly breaking. What could the girl 
mate. If I was surprised and embarrassed, the $ have been thinking about? 
fault was yours. Not that you fell below my $ What she thought you may guess. But what 
ideal, but—but—Miss Payne, I am too honest s George Elliott pondered upon till dinner time, 
for Mere compliments. I am a man, now, and $ when he returned with nothing more than 
you are a woman, and, and—I beg your par- $ when he started out—except the profound con- 
don! Cannot we be frank and cordial friends?” > tempt of his dog—we may tell you. Doubtless 
Winnie glanced at the gun and dog, taken, > you have been thinking of the same thing. How 
as she very well knew, only to hide the sole $ did Polly Payne’s daughter so surmount all the 
purpose of George Elliott’s walk that morning, s difficulties of her position, and become, as she 
Her pride rebelled—but when he put forth his ' evidently was, presentable anywhere? 
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'Women—and American women especially— < Happy are those whose “education” does not 
are all born ladies, if you will but give them a s unmake it. 

chance. I think it is Bulwer who says that a J And now appeared a new face on the scene, 
girl can do the honors of a house gracefully, ^ The uncle oame and claimed his niece. In a 
before her elder brother c&n cross the room $ few days the last trace of the Payne family dis- 
without overturning the tables. Winnie had s appeared from the neighborhood. The people 
found opportunity, and improved it, like one $ would have shown the stranger some attention, 
who knew its value. The correspondent of Polly ^ since he was sure never to trouble them more. 
Payne, to whom we have before alluded, was \ He held their politeness at its true value, though 
the widow’s younger brother. Years before, $ he did not sour Winnie into refusing the parting 
ho had taken an American’s privilege, and ^ courtesy of the town people. Even Eupbemia 
transplanted himself to a place where the dis- s came and kissed her good-by. But then George 
advantages of his birth would no more depress $ was not at home. 

him. He had met the success which belongs ^ The old crow died, though a neighbor of 
to emigrants; partly because the very fact of $ Polly’s had volunteered to keep it. The bird 
moving indicates both mind and energy, and % could see no further use in life,, since his old 
partly because where all are new comers, no- £ mistress was no longer present to see him live 
body can plead prescriptive rights. Poor old j and measure the duration of his vitality. The 
Polly Payne’s younger brother rejoiced in his ^ old Payne cottage fell, its mission done. It first 
new home, in the undisputed title of gentleman. } gave signs of dissolution at the windows, aided. 
There is a magic in that word, say what you s perhaps, by the experimental philosophy of the 
will, my dear radical friend! And if you would $ boys, Who are curious on the subject of glass 
try to rise, instead of putting others down, you $ fractures. The roof fell in, and thistles grew 
would find in success a wand more potent than s up through the floor. 

that of Merlin. s Again let us pass a few years, or rather more 

Winnie’s uncle had cansed her to be educated, $ than a few. Let the time be the present. Let 
Her school-days over, she returned full of hope J the scene be the national capital. Mark that 
—only to become full of disappointment. The > man who, in the councils of the nation, never 
village ladies had petted her in her vacations, i speaks without attention, never acts but from 
and admired her progress. But the creature < an honest purpose. He has none of the finesse 
grew, and—what was actually intolerable— ^ of a hack politician, but goes straight to his 
grew lovelier as a woman than she had been as > work, and uses the direct words to express his 
a child. And when she came home “finished,” s direct meaning. That is the Hon. George Elliott, 
her chances of favor in the place of her birth $ a member from one of the new states, which are 
were finished too. Her accomplishments only <; one day to control the destinies of the country, 
procured for her the character that Eupbemia ^ You need not look in the Congressional Direo- 
Elliott described. She was above her situation. | tory. We have taken the liberty to do what he 
And yet she could not leave it, and, there- s never would himself: to conceal his real ad- 
fore, remained—the not-all-unconscious terror $ dress. 

of managing mammas and suspicious sisters. $ And that lady in the gallery? It is nobody 
Winnie would have become a bitter cynic in a s else than our old friend Winnie. She may well 
few more years. s be proud of her husband—for she has been the 

Providence opened a way out of the difficulty. $ making of him, not he of her. Au fait to the 
Polly Payne died. Winnie mourned her mother, £ place and its customs, she chaperones that 
with, perhaps, some reproaches of conscience s graceful, but somewhat passee maiden, who 
that, as she had grown older, she had been $ treats her, the Hon. Mrs. Elliott, with evident 
losing instead of increasing in respect to her £ deference. Yes, it is Euphemia Elliott. She 
faithful and affectionate parent. But Polly had s keeps up the dignity of the name, and quietly 
never suspected this. It was the cross that $ rejoices in her blood; while Winnie, she con- 
Winnie gracefully bore, to conceal all appear- s siders, is entitled to her respect os a connection 
ance of superiority, and to make her poor old $ by marriage. It is well for her to care for her 
mother rejoice jn her pet daughter more and $ descent, for no other earthly care has she on 
more. This cheerful devotion she had not ; 1 her hands, except, in this whirlpool of advenr 
learned at school. She took it there with her. jj turers, to find a settlement. Anything, even a 
For Polly Payne’s library, small as it was, held ^ foreign ambassador, or the merest flunkey in 
the text-book of the affections, and the code of s his suit, would do. 

Christian morals. These make the character. £ How all these changes came about, it is not 
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hard to say. In no land are such things more ^ just position. George Elliott did not require 
frequent than in ours. George Elliott declined \ the pretence of a shilling purohase, or the cover 
to starve at home, upon the worn-out dignity j of a dog and gun, to call upon her. There was 
of his father’s house, and the worn-out quality s no condescension in his becoming her suitor 
of the paternal acres. He followed the adven- $ The beginning was not difficult, for though the 
turous tide to a new territory. He was too wise s couple submitted to the form of an iniroduc- 
not to be glad of the proffered friendship of \ tion, they had some knowledge of each other 
Judge Payne, though the judge’s sister did once \ before. 

live in an old house, kept a pet crow, sold mar- s They are well mated and happy. If any- 
bles and peg-tops, and, dying, left no estate for j thing more is needed to their content, it is 
heirs to spend in folly, or waste in litigation. * that somebody would marry EuphemiaT Who 
Winnie Payne, in her new home, stood in her \ bids? 


CROFTEN TOWER. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I PASS it oft, at nightfall, 

And I think the sunset gold 
Js loath to touch, with kindly light, 
That mansion dark and old; 

And it seems as if the Heavens, 

That hang above the roof. 

Are not as brightly, sweetly bine, 

And farther keep aloof. 

The birds bnild not their eyrie nests 
Within the shadowing trees, 

A dead calm holds its dreary court 
Within those pulseless leaves. 

Red roses spring, where once in pride 
Rare, tropic blossoms grew— 

But not a human eye is glad 
To meet their crimson hue. 

The spacious walls are overgrown 
With bramble beds and weeds, 

Only the squirrel, or the jay, 

On the rich fruitage feeds; 

The mellow peach and nectarine 
Hang ripely from the bough, 

And, all uutouched, the purple grapes, 
The trellises endow. 

Death and decay are everywhere; 

The mansion, once so gay, 

Stands lone and silent—all its pride 
And glory fled away. 

Its high-arched doors, and windows tall, 
Are closed and locked fore’er— 

For not the poorest child of want 
Would seek a shelter here. 

The school-boy chokes his merry son& 
Quickens his lagging pace. 

And glanceB back, with fearsome eye, 

At this deserted place; 

The weary laborer shuns the path 
That passes by its door, 

And takes the long and toilsome road 
Across the distant moor. 

I mind me of a vanished time, 

When that old house was bright 
With love and joy, and festive mirth 
Rang out upon the night; 



is 


When graceful forms, and faces flair, 
Brightened the stately halls, 

And lamps of gold and ormolu 
Lit up the polished walls. 

A dark and haughty man was he, 

The master of the Tower— 

The people owned, for miles around, 

The magic of his power. 

Handsome, and proud, and arrogant, 

His soul self-cursed with scorn— 

They said his Spanish mother died 
The night her child was born. 

He wooed and won a gentle girl, 

Pure as the saints above— 

She gave him all—her life and light. 

Her confidence and love. 

She glorified the Tower awhile. 

Like a Btray sunshine beam, 

Then pallid grew, her face lost light, 

Her eye its azure gleam. 

One dreadful night, when tempests roared, 
And thunders shrieked in pain, 

And sheets of lightning flashed adown 
The shining, livid rain— 

Red blood was shed—a right to Heaven 
One weary soul had won! 

But, oh! the other? God be just 
When there's a murder done I 

He lived unpunished; bnt he died— 

Ob, Heaven I no pen can tell 
The anguish ol that tortured soul. 

Which crime had made a hell! 

His own hand cut the thread of life, 

In silence and alone; 

Through the dark vista he went forth— 
Forth to the dread Unknown. 

The Tower is left to solitude, 

But oft, in stormy nights. 

The awe-struck people say the windows 
Blaze with festive lights; 

And, sometimes, on the torpid air, 

Rings out a wailing dirge, 

Like tho sea moaning, when it casts 
Dead meu up from the surge. 
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DOING HOUSEWORK. 

BT MBS. SABAH LiNDLEY WILSOg. 


L 

“Thbw you are determined, Kitty?” 

“I am.” 

“Why, these delicate fingers hare never come 
in contact with dish-water and brooms. Do you 
think you will succeed?” 

“I shall try, at all events.” 

“But, to go out doing housework—it seems 
too bad! If you could only get a situation as 
governess, or something of that kind.” 

“But, ‘something of that kind* will not suit 
me. Did I tell you, aunt, I met Jeanie Dean 
the other day? You know how rich the Deans 
were thought to be. But old Mr. Dean died 
about a year ago, and left his family in poverty 
—jast as I am left.” The lips quivered only 
for an instant; then she went on. “Jeanie had 
to go out in the world and earn her own living. 
She takes in sewing, and is but a shadow now 
of her former self. You know, aunt, I have 
been troubled with a hacking cough lately, and, 
I am sure, to go into a close school-room would 
increase it. But, to do housework will make 
me stronger and healthier!” And Kitty Ross 
threw back the rich masses of wavy hair from 
her fair white forehead, and turned from the 
little mirror, with a smile on her rosy lips. 

So Kitty went out to housework. 

n. 

“Whbbe’s my oigar-case, my newspaper, my 
slippers? Really, Mrs. Page,” cried Jack Havi- 
land, a rich old bachelor, to his housekeeper, 
“I thought you had lived here long enough to 
know that this room belongs to me. I have 
repeatedly told you that I want no brooms nor 
brushes flying around my library. There are 
my books; every one of *m right side up in the 
case; and it will take me at least half an hour 
to find my Keats, and Shelley, when I have been 
in the habit of having them lie on the table, 
where they are convenient at all times. I 
should like to know, Mrs. Page, what this all 
means?” And Jack Haviland straightened him¬ 
self up, and “looked daggers” at the little, thin 
housekeeper. 

“I expect it is Kitty’s work, sir.” 

“What, the new girl you were speaking to me 
about the other day?” 


£ “Yes, sir.” 

$ “Well, she shall be dismissed immediately. 
$ Go and tell her to pack up her things, and then 
£ send her to me, to reoeive her wages. 

} Jack Haviland, when Mrs. Page left, stalked 
$ up and down the library in a decidedly unsettled 
s state of mind. The ottomans and spittoon were 
v not even in his way for him to kick over, as he 
s frequently did when indulging in such little fits 
$ of passion. He did not even hear the door open, 
ij but, turning in his walk, started upon seeing a 
$ youfig and lovely girl standing before him, with 
$ her soft blue eyes raised to his face, 
s He was the veriest bachelor that walked 
s Broadway, but he blushed like a school-boy as 
£ he met the sweet, modest glance. 

•j “I have come to receive my wages, sir.” And 
^ the voice was gentle and low—“that excellent 
•! thing in woman!”—just such a voice as one 
>' might expect from the fair sweet face. 

£ “Ahem!—yes—I am sorry, Miss—ahem!— 
i Please be seated.” And the old bachelor ao- 
l tually handed her to a chair. 

\ “As I said before, Miss—ahem!—I am sorry 
s that you are not satisfied to remain here longer.” 

^ She had no recollection of his having said 

> anything of the kind before; probably, in his 
jj confusion, he might have meant it; but she only 

answered, “that the dissatisfaction was with 
| him.” 

| “Then Mrs. Page told—zounds! what a fool 
n I am!” 

j Kitty Ross thought about the same thing, 

\ but she wisely kept her own counsel. 

\ “Well, do you think you would like to stay 

J here, Miss—Miss-” 

$ “Kitty, if you please, Kitty Ross.” 

| “Ah! yes. Any relative of the late Richard 
* Ross, Esq. ?” 

> “He was my father,” the quivering lips re- 
\ plied, and the long eye-lashes, that drooped 
n over the fair cheek, were moist with tears. 

$ Jack Haviland was touched, but he dashed 
J off in his usual brusque style: 

\ “Jupiter! I am always saying something 
j wrong at exactly the wrong time. I declare, I 
am a fool! Miss Ross, will you stay here? But 
^ no, you shall not; only on one condition: you 
) shall be a companion to Mrs. Page. We cannot 
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have one like you doing housework, except— 
except,” and he stammered, “you may arrange 
my library occasionally.” 


“Hark! Who is that singing, uncle? I 
never heard such a voice before.*’ 

“It is Kitty.” 

“Who is Kitty? Where did she come from? 
Is she old, or young?” 

“The latter. But, young man, let me warn 
you not to fall in love; for, before another 
month, she will be Mrs. Jack Haviland.” For 
Kitty, elevated to be Mrs. Page's companion, 
had become so necessary to Jack Haviland’s 
happiness, that he had asked her to marry him. 

“The deuce!” 

“You need not make any classical observa¬ 
tion. Wait until you have seen her.” * 

Jack Haviland, Jr., had traveled all over the 
continent; had been sought after by the ma¬ 
noeuvring mammas with marriageable daugh¬ 
ters; but, until his eyes rested on Kitty Ross, 
his heart had remained untouched. 

He thought he had never seen any one half 
so fair and lovely, nor ever heard so sweet a 
voice, as she sat there at the piano, singing 
ballad after ballad for them. And then, as the 
last notes of “The Nun’s Prayer” died away, 
he actually started, half-expecting to find him¬ 
self in some old, dim cathedral. That night 
uncle Jack told him the story of his wooing, 
and he felt very sure Kitty did not love his old 
uncle, even if he was one of the best men in 
the world. 

And Kitty, she began to wish that Jack Havi¬ 
land, Jr., could be inserted in that matrimonial 
arrangement. But the day for their marriago 
was near at hand, and preparations for the 
wedding were going on. Kitty went around 
with a slow step, and a grave look on her face. 

Young Mr. Haviland observed it and divined 
the cause. He could not forbear speaking of 
it to his uncle, one night, as they were alone in 
the library. 


The old gentleman gave a long whistle, and 
paid, “He guessed he knew what was best for 
her ” 

The day before the wedding he presented 
Kitty with a beautiful set of diamonds. Poor 
child! She faltered out her thanks with quiver¬ 
ing lips, and turned away her head to hide the 
tears that would come. 

Jack thought it very strange; but “he didn’t 
pretend to understand the ways of women.” 

Kitty looked very lovely in the soft white 
satin, with Mechlin lace, and the orange blos¬ 
soms in her hair. 

It was a whim of Jack that she should meet 
him in the library, half an hour before the cere¬ 
mony was to take place. 

Kitty’s hand trembled as she turned the knob 
and entered. 

Jack was there, and his nephew too. The 
former came forward to meet her. 

“You look sad and pale, Kitty. Do you re¬ 
gret your promise?” 

The lips said “No;” but the answer came 
hesitatingly. 

“You think, though, that 4 one of the name 
is better than the same.’ Here, Jack, take her 
and be kind to her. There, now, don’t say a 
word. I am not blind, if I do wear spectacles. 
Now smile, Kitty, for I have not seen you since 
this young scape-grace came into the bouse.” 

The “young scape grace” wound one arm 
around Kitty, and took the hand of unde Jack 
in his own. 

“I always said you were the best man in the 
world, and this proves it.” 

“Just because I ohanged my mind about 
marrying her myself, eh? You know the 
Spanish proverb says: ‘A wise man changes 
his mind, a fool never will.’ ” 

Jack and Kitty reside with their uncle. He 
would never hear of their setting up a separate 
establishment. 

As for Kitty, she Is happy as a lark, and her 
hands are never soiled now with “Doing Housr- 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


BT ELIZABETH MILLER. 


I 8Airx to sloop with heavy heart, 

And dreamed a dream so strangely sweet, 
Of dear ones met no more to part, 

And joys so sacred and complete, 

That when, at morn, the vision bright 
Pled, fading through a mist of tears, 

I murmured, “Would ’twere always night, 
And I were dreaming all my years I” 


They tell me life is but a dream, 

A fantasy of pain and fear— 

And when the angnish grows extreme^ 

The blissful wakening is near I 
Oh! haste, thou dawn, whose welcome light 
Shall bid these gloomy visions flee I 
When from the terror-hannted night 
We wake, oh! God, and wake with Thee I 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 


B T MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Sirs. Ann S. Stephana, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

, CONTINUED FROM PAOX 68. 

CEAPTERX. > The countess spoke first, addressing the ser- 

A traveler on horseback rode up the j vant. 
broken road which led to Wolfs-Crag, and J “Bring the man hither into my bower cham- 
halted at the main entrance. Yt was a courier ' ber,” she said, “and remember well not to en- 
from King Charles, carrying despatches to the \ lighten his mistake.” 

Duke of Buckingham; but, in his ignorance \ The man went out, ready to perform his 
of the country, he had missed the road and ^ mission with the adroitness of his old court 
wandered into that leading to the Tower, s days. Then the countess Arose from her seat, 
which he still mistook for Buckingham’s resi- j fired with sudden excitement. Her splendid 
dence. * eyes flashed fire, her proud head erected itself 

Weary and travel-soiled, the courier dis- \ haughtily. The evil talent of the woman found 
mounted at the Gothic portal and demanded J in this visit food for action, and she started out 
an audience with its lord. ^ from her dull, long rest like a tigress shaking 

Visitors were rare at Wolfs-Crag, and the ' off her winter sleep, 
servant hesitated to admit the man without^ “The man has despatches,” she said, “de- 
first announcing him to the earl; so he began > spatches from the king to our aroh-enemy. In 
to question the stranger of hi9 name and busi- $ them we may find the means of wounding this 
ness, which the courier had no hesitation in $ miscreant duke, nay, the king himself; for this 
giving, under a full belief that he had reached J is a time of great changes, and we, who have 
his journey’s end. \ been so long trampled in the mire under their 

The servitors at Wolfs-Crag were cautious ^ feet, may yet come to the surface and give them 
and well-trained men, who had partaken of < battle. Have you the nerve, my lord, to seise 
their lord’s brilliant fortune at court, and now i> on this advantage, and hold it?” 
shared his exile. The habits of their early life $ “What would you have me do?” questioned 
Btill clung to them, and, without warning the ^ the earl, who, in all the fivil of his life, had 
courier of his mistake, this old man went with ij followed that beautiful, bad woman’s lead. / 
his news to the earl. j: “Seize upon these despatches, and use them,” 

Somerset and his countess had been drawn < cried the countess, stooping her beautiful face 
into something like cordiality by their mutual | close to his ear. “This man may never have 
hate of Buckingham, and a thirst for vengeance \ seen the duke. In that case it is easy. He 
almost answered the requirements of affection { will place the despatches in your hand, which 
between them. The earl could now enter his has only to grasp them. If he should recognize 
wife’s bower-chamber without fearing some < the mistake, why, we have one of two courses 
cruel rebuke, and in the bitterness of their $ to pursue. Who on this earth would ever think 
animosity to a mutual enemy they found for- s of this man coming here? We did not lure him 
bearance toward each other. | this way. It was his own stupid folly.” 

Thus it chanced that the earl was seated with { The earl shook his head, and the color left 
his countess, when the servitor came in with ' his face. In all things he lacked the audacious 
news of the king’s messenger, who was waiting J courage of his wife, and the idea that flashed 
for admission to the Tower, under the impree- J like fire through her brain, approached his 
sion that it was inhabited by the favorite. The \ duller intelligence step by step, so that she 
husband and wife glanced at ench other, fired J often matured her plans, and acted upon them, 
by some vague thought. The coming of this j before they were arranged in his mind. She 
man might furnish some means by which their \ saw his embarrassment, and gave him one of 
hate, which seemed now so impotent, might | those smiles which had always led him to follow 
grow into a power. / $ her in the darkest of her dark acts, as men are 
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guided through the blackest midnight by flashes 
of lightning. 

“Rest satisfied, and let me act/’ she said, 
bending her head, and pressing her scarlet lips 
te his. 

The suddenness of this caress brought the 
warm blood back to his face, and gave him the 
oourage of a lion. He threw his arms around 
her and strained her almost fiercely to his 
heart. 

“My wife! my beautiful, my beloved! Lead, 
and I will follow! Tell me what to do, and it 
shall be done. I am your slave, your dog. Only 
look on me with those eyes, and burn all pru¬ 
dence from me with those lips, and I would give 
you my soul.” 

The lady smiled one of those radiant smiles 
that never broke over her face save when she 
had a passion to satisfy; but no one who looked 
upon her then could wonder at her lord’s in¬ 
fatuation. 

“Only be calm,” she said, “and remember 
the old habit of your former greatness. Re¬ 
ceive this man as if you were indeed the duke. 
We shall know by his face if he has ever seen 
Buckingham. That will decide us, one way or 
the other. Surely you have not forgotten how 
to receive a king’s messenger.” 

“Forgotten! How is that possible? Do I 
ever sleep without dreaming of my lost power, 
or eat with a relish from lack of the retainers 
that formerly crowded our hall? Do not fear 
that I have forgotten anything of our old 
state!” 

“Hush! hush! He is coming!” cried the 
countess, and, seating herself at an embroidery 
frame near the window, she began sorting some 
brilliantly-colored silks, with her white, steady 
Rogers, as if no fierce passion had ever dis¬ 
turbed her from this feminine work. 

The royal courier came in, weary with his 
long ride, and covered with dust from the road. 
The earl, seated in his great purple easy-chair, 
heavy with ebony carvings, and towering up¬ 
ward like a throne, received him with a grave 
courtesy, such as princes use when they wish 
to be gracious to an inferior. 

The courier was youthful in appearance, and 
his dress, through all the dust and disorder of 
a hard day’s ride, was rich and elegant. The 
carl saw at once that it woe a man of birth and 
education who was about to address him, and 
the conviction made him additionally courteous. 

There was no sign of recognition or doubt in 
the courier’s manner. He gave a glance around 
the room, bent low to the countess, who paused 
hi her graceful work and gently recognized the 


homage, then approached the earl, and, taking 
a package from a pocket in his dress, bent one 
knee, as if bowing before royalty, and placed 
it in Somerset's hand. 

“From the king?” inquired the earl, quietly, 
as if he had been in the habit of receiving royal 
despatches every day of his life. “I trust you 
left their majesties in good health ?” 

“Yes, well in health, but still perplexed.and 
troubled by a factious people,” replied the man. 
“But your grace will find all the particulars 
written forth in the despatches, I doubt not. 
There is also a petition of my own, which the 
king has deigned to sanction, but its fulfillment 
rests with your grace.” 

The earl bowed, and laid the papers on a 
little table near his chair. 

“ I will study the wishes of his highness more 
at leisure,” he said. “Meantime let me order 
some refreshments; for you seem to have had 
a toilsome ride.” 

The courier smiled, and answered pleasantly, 

“Yes, I had a weary passage through the 
hills, and lost myself more than once. I some¬ 
times thought the people took a pleasure in 
directing me astray.” 

“Very possible,” answered the earl. “There 
is growing sedition in the neighborhood, dis¬ 
senters are numerous, and men grow bolder 
every day in canvassing the measures of the 
king. But I will talk more of this after you 
have taken food and rest.” 

The earl touched a bell, which stood upon 
the table, as he spoke, and ordered the servant 
that answered it to conduct the messenger to a 
room and see that both he and his attendants 
were hospitably cared for. 

“As for attendants,” said the courier, “the 
man who started with me from London fell sick 
upon the way, and I was compelled to leave 
him at a hostelry, not twenty miles from Lou¬ 
don, to which he has doubtless returned before 
now. This is the cause of my frequent bewil¬ 
derment. The man was a sure guide, and knew 
the roads well, as he had brought messages 
from the king to your grace once before. Bat 
for myself, I am a stranger in this part of the 
country—almost in England.” 

The earl listened to this explanation with in¬ 
terest. He was guiding his future action by 
every word the man uttered. The countess, 
too, sat, with her hand half-buried in the glow¬ 
ing silks, and the lids drooping over her eyes, 
but listening keenly. She did not change her 
position till the man went out; but when the 
door was olosed, she grasped the silk up in 
her hand with fierce exultation, pushed the 
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embroidery frame aside, and, sweeping across < earl, striving in rain to keep np with the flash 
the room, snatched the royal missive from the \ .of his lady’s ideas. “ It seems to me that, bat 
table, and was about to tear the seal. £ for the information we have gained of the king’s 

“Be careful, be careful I” cautioned the earl, < purpose to coerce his people, this paper can aid 
laying his trembling hand on hers. “Remem- > us in nothing.” 

ber the peril.” J The countess did not answer. She was plunged 

The countess flung his hand away, with a s deep in thought, the black brows were knitted 
scornful gesture, but took a second thought $ over her eyes, her lips were firmly closed. She 
and withdrew her fingers, which quivered over £ walked up and down the room so rapidly, that 
the royal seal. n her heavy silken garments rustled like autumn 

“You are right,” she said; “a thirst for $ leaves tossed by the wind. One idea after an- 
vengeance is driving me too far. Wait a mo- s other flashed through her mind in quick com¬ 
ment; I have the means; we will read this pre- \ bination. She had one great object in view-* 
cious missive without wounding the seal. How $ retaliation, revenge on the man who had hurled 
well you acted, Somerset! What talent was v her and her husband from almost royal power, 
flung aside when you were sent to rust in this jj and left them to eat their hearts out in that 
old Tower!” $ dreary old donjon. As she had plotted and 

As she spoke, Lndy Somerset entered a closet £ worked against Overbury then,, she was plot- 
that opened from her bower-chamber, and, after s ting and ready to work against her enemy now 
a little time, came forth again, with the king’s ^ —the enemy, who had hurled her down in the 
despatches open in her hand, but so carefully s midst of her pride, and buried her beauty in a 
unsealed, that the whole could be made up again $ living grave when that beauty was in its richest 
without leaving a trace of the art that had been $ bloom. A weaker woman might have grown 
used upon it. weary, in that long exile, and lost her strength; 

“Read,” she said, spreading forth the de- $ a better woman would doubtless have become 
spatches. “Read, and see if there is anything $ resigned. The countess was neither weak nor 
to be gained by questioning this man.” $ good, but a beautiful, reckless woman, hurled 

Somerset took the open despatch and held it, to the dust, and tasting its bitterness every 
while the countess leaned heavily on his shouider ^ hour. Solitude, while it hardened all her cha- 
And perused it with her eager eyes. v racter, had quenched the love for which she 

“So, so!” exclaimed the earl, as he read. $ had paid, without flinching, the price of a 
“ The duke is to crush sedition out of the ; grand human life, and left her stranded with 
whole district. The ship money is to be en- ^ nothing but hate for a companion, 
forced at all hazard. Those most prominent $ She walked up and down the floor full half 
in opposing the royal will, are to be arrested— j an hour, never once speaking to the earl, and 
And especially that young seditionist, Crom- j apparently unconscious of his presence. Them 
well—arrested and sent up to London for trial, ' she turned, entered an adjoining closet, and left 
My lady, if this missive is allowed to reach the ^ him alone. 

duke, and he obeys it, our work of Vengeance ^ In the morning, the white horse on which the 
will be slowly, but surely worked oot by the > courier had ridden to the Tower was brought 
hands of our enemies. The people are restive; ^ forth, equipped for travel. Bright, and appa- 
they are growing strong. Both Charles and $ rently greatly refreshed by sleep and food, the 
Buckingham are playing with wild beasts that ' courier came out from the great stone hall, 
will yet tear them to pieces.” $ ready to mount. The earl had attended him be- 

“But that will be long in coming. Contend- s yond the door, and his own especial attendant, 
ing armies may trample down our graves, but $ the dark-browed page, had been ordered to 
what shall we know of it?” oried the lady, $ mount his horse and guide the stranger safely 
snatching the paper from her husband’s hands, s on his way. Nothing could have appeared 
that she might devour it at once. “ There is $ more unlike the haggard and weary young 
something here that opens a gate for us. The traveler, who had sought the gate on the night 
king recommends this young man to Bucking- ^ previous, than the spirited young fellow that 
kam as a page. He is of noble birth, gentle !• rode away from it that morning. His dusty 
breeding, but of slender means, and almost v locks had evidently been brushed and curled; 
without kinsmen—a stranger, too, having spent $ the moustache, swept back from his upper lip 
the best part of his life at a university abroad. $ like Cupid’s bow, shining in the sun like the 

This something—wait, wait, while I think-” s breast of a raven. His velvet doublet was 

“But how can this avail us?” inquired the * spotless, and the point lace collar that fell over 
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it had been rescued from the dust of a long and 
harassing journey. 

With many thanks for the hospitality that 
had been bestowed on him, the young man pre¬ 
pared to ride away. But Somerset seemed re¬ 
luctant to part with him, and, while they stood 
by the white horse, the two conversed together 
in a low voice for some moments, while the 
young page kept apart, but watched them with 
keen interest. 

It was a bright morning, cool and pleasant; 
for a shower had passed over the forest during 
the night, and a thousand sweet scents bad 
been swept out from its leafy recesses, filling ] 
the air with sweetness. The courier seemed to j 
feel the influence of all this loveliness with keen 
relish. He mounted the horse, and swept around | 
the terrace back of the Tower as if to ride off j 
the exuberance of spirit which sprang out of' 
rest, and which seemed natural to that beauti- ) 
fbl morning. He paused once or twice to ad- j 
dress some of the grooms and retainers that \ 
had gathered on the terrace to see their mas- * 
ter’s strange guest depart. Then he dismounted \ 
again, and, as if something had been forgotten, \ 
walked up and down the great stone hall, talk- J 
ing with his host. \ 

The servants, seeing the young man favored > 
by their master s attention, were eager to do j 
him some honor. While one held his horse, \ 
another examined the saddle, and tried the \ 
girth. Lacking the opportunity of performing $ 
any really useful service, they pretended to be \ 
on the alert in his behalf. While his horse \ 
stood at the door, the young stranger had > 
spoken to almost all these men—thanking j 
some, questioning others, and flinging a piece \ 
of gold to the groom that had held his horse j 
as he rode away. j 

CHAPTER XI. ] 

Randal had accompanied his cousin through i 
the forest which lay between KnowlrAsh and \ 
the castle, but did not attempt to enter, being $ 
shy of asking favors for himself, and having \ 
wonderful faith in Bessie's powers of persua-1 
sion. He had halted under a great oak on his $ 
chestnut horse, and held the Bober beast which j 
had carried Bessie by the bridle, when the > 
sound of hoofs on the soft forest turf aroused \ 
him. He turned upon his saddle and looked s 
around, somewhat annoyed at being discovered n 
in what he considered an ignominious charge of J 
his uncle’s heavy Cob. n 

“Hallo!” cried a voice from among the oaks, $ 
“Good-morrow, comrade! I am right glad to i 


find a human being in the forest who can tell 
me where I am!” 

Randal started, and the color leaped to his 
face, something in the voice thrilled him through 
and through. Before he could speak, however, 
a splendid white horse pushed its way through 
the undergrowth, and with a light bound placed 
itself neck and neck with the chestnut, while a 
clear ringing laugh broke from its rider. 

“Well done, Rover,” he cried. “This is the 
first chance for a leap that we have had. Good- 
morrow, young sir. This is a God send! I have 
been praying for the sight of a human face since 
daybreak.” 

Randal glanced at the young man with a look 
half-suspicious, half-pleased. 

“Have you missed the way to any place?” 
he said, wi^th a courteous lift of his cap. “If 
so, I can help you, being born in the neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

“That is fortunate!” exclaimed the youth, 
also lifting his cap and allowing the wind to 
play through a mass of black curls that fell to 
his point lace collar. “I have not only lost my 
way, but am hungry as my poor horse that be¬ 
gins to crop the grass, you see, while I am on 
his back.” 

“What place are you seeking, fair sir?” in¬ 
quired Randal, pleasantly. 

“Well, I scarcely know if it is hereabouts; 
but I am charged with a letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who is at his new residence some¬ 
where in this region. My servant is farther 
back in the wood searching out the path, so I 
will wait for him here.” 

“Oh! if that is your dilemma, it is nearly 
over! If you ride with me half a dozen paces 
forward, there is a view of the castle so close 
at hand that you will wonder at its nearness. 
Indeed, I am waiting for—for a friend who has 
gone up to see the duke just now.” 

The young man laughed, and his black eyes 
flashed roguishly as he saw th6 feminine equip¬ 
ments on the rector's Cob. 

“Your friend will succeed, whatever the busi¬ 
ness may be which brings you here, that is, if 
she has the necessary requisites.” 

“And what are they, fair sir?” 

“A pretty face—a neat ankle, and not over 
twenty summers to mar them,” cried the youth, 
switching the leaves from a bough that drooped 
near with his whip, and laughing lightly aB he 
spoke. 

Randal was annoyed, there was something in 
the stranger's voice that made his blood rise. 
His isolated education had left him ignorant of 
all those conventionalities which regulate the 
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great world, and he had sent Bessie up to the \ 
castle in perfect good faith, innooent as a child \ 
of any possible wrong; but there was some-i 
thing in the air and manner of this dashingj 
stranger that struck him with a sense of insult. $ 
“My cousin has both a pretty face and trim 5 
ankle, fair sir—besides, she is not yet seven- J 
teen; but we country people do not take these j 
things into consideration when we have a thing S 
to accomplish. If we did, it just strikes me s 
there might prove something wrong in it.” * 
The youth laughed again, put on his cap and '< 
shook its plumes over one shoulder with the $ 
most careless grace. $ 

“Wrong!” he said. “What an idea! When i; 
beauty is a marketable commodity, as it has s 
been ever since King James migrated from $ 
Holyrood to London, one is a fool not to test ^ 
its value. If your cousin, who has gone up $ 
yonder, is a comely lass, be of good cheer, IS 
for one will promise everything in her be- j 
half.” | 

“Sir,” said Randal, sitting upright in his $ 
saddle, and looking like a prince resolved to 
protect his birthright. “The maiden you speak $ 
of so lightly boasts of gentle blood in her veins, $ 
and has qualities so much above beauty to re- s 
commend her, that she need not presume on $ 
that.” j 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. “May I ^ 
ask the name of this paragon?” > 

“It does not matter,” replied Randal. “It is \ 
a name her kinsfolks do not bandy with every \ 
chance stranger.” \ 

The stranger gathered up his lips and emitted i 
a broken whistle. \ 

“So my young gentleman is offended,” he ^ 
said, taking off hiB glove and holding out a i 
white hand, laughingly pleasantly. “Nonsense, 
man, I did not mean to offend. Come—come, 
take my hand, it is worth grasping, though you 
do find me wandering alone in the forest.” 

Randal took the hand extended to him, but 
with a vision of ooldness that the stranger did 
not seem to like*. 

“ Hoity-toity! how testy we are! Will nothing 
bring the hot crimson ont of that cheek?” ho 
said, still holding Randal’s reluctant hand. 

“No one must think, much less speak lightly 
of my cousin,” be said, half-relenting under 
the gaze of those black eyes that dwelt upon 
him with a velvety softness that made his young 
heart swell. 

“No one can. Why, how young you are!” 

“I am old enough to understand an insult, 
and strong enough to punish it,” was the prompt 
reply. 


“And yonng enough to fancy insults where 
none is intended,” answered the other, kindly. 
“Come, come, you and I are bound to like each 
other. It is our destiny. Indeed, I am expect¬ 
ing every moment that you will pardon me for. 
the suspicion that has lowered on your forehead! 
ever since I came up.” 

“I am not suspicions, only careful, as a per¬ 
son should be who takes charge of a lady,” said 
Randal, softening again. 

“Does this chivalry apply to the whole sex, 
or is it confined to the pretty cousin who is not 
yet seventeen?” 

“The man who aspires to be a cavalier and a 
soldier, fair sir, marks his first step in chivalry 
by respect for all womankind.” 

“What? All, young sir?” 

“Yes. To some he gives devotion, to some 
pity, and to ail protection!” 

“You are a noble lad,” cried the stranger, 
with genuine admiration—“a right noble lad!” 

“Is there anything to commend in what I 
have said? I thought that protection to the 
helpless was the first duty of every true gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“ True, true; but still I think yon might make 
exceptions. Some women put themselves be¬ 
yond the pale of a gentleman’s homage.” 

“I never saw one, sir stranger.” 

“Indeed, and yet live within sight of the old 
tower I passed at daylight; but perhaps you 
have never seen its inmates.” 

“What, Wolfs-Crag? Are you Bpeaking of 
Wolf s-Crag?” 

“ Yes; of the den to which the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess of Somerset are consigned.” 

“Yes, I have seen both the earl and coun¬ 
tess,” answered Randal, promptly. 

“And bold to respect for all womanhood after 
seeing that base pair?” 

“Hold, sir stranger. You must not call the 
lady base to me. I have tasted food beneath 
her roof, and received favors at her hands.” 

“Indeed!” As the stranger uttered this one 
word, he drew the bridle of his horse and re¬ 
treated a little from Randal. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“And you are ready to acknowledge it? I 
did not think a man bold enough for that existed 
in all England!” 

“You have not lived much in this district 
then, and never saw my uncle, who never allows 
any one to be reviled in his presence.” 

“And your uncle is-” 

“ The rector of Knowl-Ash.” 

“And you have had thb courage to visit Wolf- 
Crag and tell him of it?” 
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“Yea, I bad tbe coarage to go, and last night 
I told my uncle everything about it.” 

“And he did not rebuke your charitable 
opinion of that woman?” 

“ How should he when his own charity is so 
great that he cannot ace beyond it? Nay, when 
I told him how kind the lady had been—how 
graceful was the hospitality she bestowed, he 
wondered that people could think so ill of her, 
and said that some good must lie hidden in her 
life, which no one took the trouble to speak of.” 

While Randal spoke, the stranger had uncon¬ 
sciously allowed his horse to resume his old 
position; the gay, almost mocking expression 
left his face, which was a singularly beautiful 
one, and you could see by a faint motion of his 
silken moustache that the lips quivered under¬ 
neath. 

“Tell me of this lady,” he said, with great 
earnestness. “Is she beautiful as rumor re¬ 
ports?” 

“She is very beautiful—a grand, queenly 
woman, that one longs to serve with the first 
glance.” , 

“Indeed! Then you saw nothing of the mur¬ 
deress in her faoe?” 

“ I saw nothing but a mouth all smiles, and 
eyes such as no mortal woman save her ever 


“And you fell In love with those beantiful 
eyes at once, I suppose?” 

“Love!” said Randal, laughing hia bright, 
boyish laugh. “I do not know what it is— 
unless-” 

“Unless what? Young sir, a pause like that 
is suspicious.” 

“Nothing—I meant nothing. As for the lady 
you speak of, I should as soon think of falling 
in love with the queen.” 

“Is she so proud then?” 

“She is a wonderful woman, beautiful as the 
day, grand as a thunder tempest—a woman to 
fight for—die for-” 

“But not to love?” 

The interruption was given in a sad, quiet 
voice, so unlike the youthful hilarity of the 
stranger's first address, that Randal turned a 
quick glance upon the clouded face. 

“ There are persons whom it would be mad¬ 
ness for you or I to love. Strange sir, this lady 
is one.” 

“Madness—yes, madness!” muttered the 
stranger. 

“One would think,” said Randal, with a 
smile, “that you had seen the countess, and 
knew how great the madness was.” 

“I do know how great the madness is. Bat 


now, fair sir, to pleasanter subjects—for in¬ 
stance, the duke. Is he often at Knowl-Ash of 
late?” 

“ I am not aware, sir, that 1 have yet men¬ 
tioned his being there at all!” 

“True; but I take it for granted that no 
nobleman could come into this district without 
paying his respeots to a man such as you de¬ 
scribe the rector to be.” 

Randal was appeased by this genuine com¬ 
pliment to his uncle. 

“Yes,” he said, frankly, “the duke has called 
on my uncle more than once.” 

A thoughtful expression came over the stran¬ 
ger's features. He seemed deliberating some¬ 
thing in his mind; but before he could speak a 
figure appeared coming through the trees, and 
Randal rode forward to meet it, followed, a little 
way off, by the stranger. 

It was Bessie Westburn, with the blue lined 
hood drawn over her face after a struggle with 
the wind, which had left a woof of silken curlB 
straying over one shoulder. Her step was light, 
and her cheeks flushed rose-red with walkings 
with happy tidings in her heart. 

“Oh! Randal, Randal! it will be done. Yon 
will go into the wars and fight for the kingl” 
she oried, resting one hand on the arched neck 
of Randal's horse, and lifting her bright face 
upward till a gleam of sunlight fell upon it 
through the forest branches; and I, oh! cousin, 
you cannot guess wbat the duke said to me!” 

“Oh! yes, I can make it out by your faoe!” 
answered Randal, all in a glow of joyous ex¬ 
citement. “I knew he would never refuse you, 
Bessie!” 

“Is there a man in England who could?” 
broke in the strange youth, riding gently for¬ 
ward on his white horse. “If so, I for one do 
not envy him.” 

Bessie dropped her hand flrom the horse's 
neck and stood abashed before the handsome 
stranger. Her blue eyes drooped as if white 
rose-leaves had fallen over them, and the smile 
trembled around her mouth without quite de¬ 
serting it. 

“ Fair sir, I did not know that you were pre¬ 
sent,'' she said, making a pretty attempt to 
arrange her hood and thrust away the curls 
that had escaped from under it. Cousin Ran¬ 
dal and I had a little business and thought we 
were alone.” 

“Oh! cousin Randal does not consider me 
quite a ftranger. Hey, Randal? So his lovely 
cousin must not be afraid because I heard her 
intelligence. Indeed, it is a good sign for me, 
for I also am going to the castle.” 
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Bessie lifted her eyes to the dark face bend¬ 
ing oyer her, and encountered a glance that 
almost made her tremble—yet held her gaze 
in a sort of fascination. While her eyes were 
on the face its features Beemed to ohange, a 
thoughtful, earnest expression came over it, 
and, stooping down, the youth laid his hand 
on her head. 

“My child/ 1 he said, with the gentle patron¬ 
age of an old man touched with parental sym¬ 
pathy, “stay at home, do not go near this duke 
again, he is a bad man!" 

“Oh! stranger, you belie him!" cried Bessie, 
shaking the band from her head. “He has been 
so good to Randal and to me." 

The stranger shook his head. “Innocence is 
so blind!" he muttered, looking sadly on the 
fair young fAce turned upon him in graceful 
defiance. “What can I say to warn her?" 

“Say that you neither know the good duke 
whom you slander, nor the poor girl who will 
not helieve you," cried Bessie, stamping her 
little foot on the turf. “Stranger, you are rude 
to force jpfcurself upon us and spoil all my good 
news." 

“But what if I wished to do you good, little 
lady?" 

* “I don’t know—I don’t care! It never does 
one good to suspect every one, and try to turn 
generous acts into bad motives. I know that 
the Duke of Buckingham has been very kind to 
me—and he means to make a great general of 
my cousin. So we will be grateful to him in 
spite of any stranger that comes riding through 
the woods on white horses or black horses, 
though he mAy be a king in disguise and hand¬ 
some as an angel!" 

The stranger laughed good-humoredly. It 
was impossible to be really displeased with a 
creature so rich in generons energies, so lovely 
to look upon. 

“Well, well, pretty maiden, we will not quar¬ 
rel about the duke. On the contrary, I hope 
yet to meet you in his presence, for, good for¬ 
tune going with me, I intend to stay in the 
oastle when I once get there." 

Bessie changed color; the glow left her face, 
and she grew a shade paler. What if this 
strange youth had only been trying her? What j 
if he should tell the duke all that she had been Ij 
saying in his favor! The thought was enough i 
to bathe her with fresh blushes. > 

“ Then you know the duke ?" she said, meekly, i; 

“I expect to know him," was the smiling re- ^ 

p'y- i 

•• But—hut—” ; 

Bessie hesitated amidst her blushes and began $ 


to beat her foot on the ground, as anxious women 
are apt to do. 

“Well, my child!" 

My child! It really was a patronizing way 
of addressing a young lady in the full bloom of 
her teens. No wonder Bessie turned red with 
anger. Had the strange youth been an aged 
man it would have been endurable; but with 
that handsome face to call her “my child!" it 
was really too much. 

“I—I am not a child, and yon are not old 
enough to oall me one," she cried, in a warm 
outburst of wounded pride. “But it is all of a 
piece with your hints about the duke.” 

The stranger turned to Randal, laughing. 

“There, now you see what it is to feel older 
than you really are," he said. Then he turned 
to Bessie, willi a smile that made her smile back 
again as a lake reflects the stars. 

“L will not offend again, my pretty lady; be 
sure of that. Nor will I obtrude advice where 
it is not wanted. Only remember, when we 
meet hereafter, it must not be as enemies." 

With a sweeping bow, that sent the plumes 
of his cap fluttering on the wind, the stranger 
touohed the white horse with his spurs aud dis¬ 
appeared in the forest. 

Bessie held her breath as he disappeared, 
and Randal gazed after him with a puzzled, 
uncertain look. 

“Have I been dreadfully rude, cousin?" said 
Bessie, balf-frighteifed. 

“I don’t know. I can’t make it out," an¬ 
swered Randal, moving uneasily in his saddle, 
“what possessed me to talk with him so freely, 
and about the countess, too. I wonder if one 
ever does learn wisdom till the gray hair 
comes?" 

“Randal, I wish we had not seen this hand¬ 
some stranger." 

“Handsome? He’s not so very handsome, 
Bessie. Besides, I wonder at your boldness in 
looking at him so." 

“Did I? Oh! Randal, did I really?" 

“Really, I should think you did." 

“How bold he must think me!" cried the 
young girl, with a hot flush on her cheek, and 
tears in her eyes." 

“Who cares what he thinks?" answered Ran¬ 
dal. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t!" cried Bessie, 
ruefully. “Only, if we should ever meet 
again-” 

“I hope you never will, Bessie Westburn." 

Bessie began to cry. 

“You are very cross and hard as you can be, 
cousin Randal. I will say that." 
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“So I am!” cried Randal, smitten with sud¬ 
den repentance, and getting down from his 
saddle. “There, there, cousin, I meant no¬ 
thing—nothing in the world.’* 

Bessie began to dry her eyes, and an April 
smile shone through the tears, that would not 
all depart at once. Randal helped her to the 
saddle, placed her little foot tenderly in the 
stirrup, and made a great ado about the fall of 
her dress. Then he patted the lazy old Cob, 
told him to be wide awake, and, springing to 
his saddle, again rode off toward Knowl-Ash. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Meantime the strange horseman made his 
way through the forest and approached the 
castle, at a quiet pace, and in a- thoughtful 
mood, as if he were maturing some plan in his 
mind. Once- or twice he spoke aloud, smiling 
to himself. 

“It is of little use,” he muttered. “Inno¬ 
cence is obstinate as guilt itself. How bold the 
young thing was in her integrity! What a fool 
I am to feel compassion for her, or jeopardize 
my own plans in order to save her! Now, many 
a time have I seen a little white moth fluttering 
around my lamp at night, and made wild dashes 
at saving it from the fire—bnt only to send it 
more surely into the flame. Why not let this 
pretty moth singe its white wings? She is no¬ 
thing to me, or mine. And yet—and yet I have 
not the heart.” 

With this the stranger fell into thought Again, 
and so remained till his horse reached the main 
entrance of the castle. Then he lifted himself 
proudly in the saddle, erected his head with 
graceful self-sufficiency, and, dismounting with 
the air of a prince coming to visit his compeer, 
demanded of the porter if the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham was to be seen. 

The man was accustomed to courts, and re¬ 
cognized the air of high breeding, which marked 
his questioner, at once. 

“Yes, fair sir; I doubt not his grace is at 
home. Let me have your name, and I will de¬ 
liver it.” 

“No matter about the name. I have creden¬ 
tials that shall introduce me. Lead the way, 
and I will present them in person.” 

The man hesitated; but, with a careless “By 
your leave,” the young man passed him, and 
walked up the great entrance hall as if resolved 
to find his own way. 

“Halt, halt! I will bear your message!” 
cried the astonished servant. 

The stranger paused. 


“Be in haste then, good fellow; for I lack 
patience for waiting. Say that I bear a mes¬ 
sage from the king.” 

“The king’s messenger is always welcome,” 
was the prompt answer. And the man went 
away. 

He had scarcely gone, when the attendant, 
of whom the courier had spoken, came up, hav¬ 
ing been summoned from the forest by a blast 
of the bugle that hung at the courier's side. 
The man spoke for a moment with his new mas¬ 
ter, and a close observer might have remarked 
how brightly the color came to bis face os he 
received brief orders to pass into the servants* 
hall and lose no time in making friends among 
the duke’s retainers. But no one was interested 
to observe the emotions of so unimportant a 
person, and even his master did not seem to 
heed it. 

The porter soon came back, and bade the 
courier follow him into the presence of the 
duke. 

With the light, careless step of a man who 
had trod the pavement of a court all his life, 
the young man followed his guide through the 
hall and up the broad oaken stair-case, which 
led to the suite of rooms occupied by Bucking¬ 
ham. The night before he was oppressed by 
fatigue, and disfigured by the dust of the road; 
but his route, that morning, had been through 
the forest, in shadows that spread the coolness 
of green leaves on his path, and over mossy 
turf that received each hoof-fall of his horse 
like piled up velvet. There was not a speck on 
his clothes, or a drop of moisture on his fore¬ 
head to bespeak fatigue, as he passed, from one 
ante-room to another, into the presenoe of the 
duke. 

Buckingham was in brilliant humor that morn¬ 
ing. His interview with Bessie Westburn had 
left many a favorable emotion behind, and Lady 
Villiers’ easy acquiescence with his wishes had 
contributed to his cheerfulness. Indeed, as a 
general thing, Buckingham was not an un- 
amiable man. So long as his imperious will 
was undisputed, he could be cordial, and often 
obliging—and this was his mood when the royal 
courier entered hia presence. 

The duke received his homage as a matter of 
course, scarcely recognizing it, but held out his 
hand for the despatches, observing, languidly, 
that he trusted their mtyesties were well, and 
that he earnestly hoped the king had proved 
considerate enough to save him from trouble¬ 
some news. 

The courier made no answer, for he saw 
that none was expected, and, drawing toward 
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a window, he stood patiently waiting, while the 
duke read his despatches, Or rather glanced over 
them—for his fine eyes only Bkimmed over the 
page as a swallow flies over water—and then 
he tossed the whole toward a table near by, so 
carelessly that it fell to the floor, against which 
the seal rattled with considerable noise. 

“You can come hither,” said the duke, lean¬ 
ing back in his chair, too indolent for an attempt 
to pick up the despatch. “Just lift that docu¬ 
ment from the floor, if you please. Then tell 
me who you are, and what you want of me. 
Upon my word, Charles takes great liberties 
in palming off his superfluous friends on me. 
What is it you want? Something about being 
appointed one of my pages—I think that was 
what the scroll said.” 

“Yes, your grace,” answered the young man, 
modestly. “I have got to make my way in the 
world, and find no avenue of advancement that 
promises so well as your service.” 

“Oh! I daresay! I remember having some 
such feeling myself, ages ago, and, now I look 
in that face, your chances might have been as 
good as my own were then, had good King 
James been living. Heaven rest his sluggish 
old soul! But just now a handsome face goes 
for nothing at court, less than nothing with 
Buckingham, unless it happens to beam on him 
from a pair of feminine shoulders.” 

“But I have talent and acquirements, my 
lord duke, which may be of service to you.” \ 

“Indeed! What can you do?” S 

“I can ride a horse; shoot a carbine; muster 5 
a company of foot or horse; speak in French; ; 
write a Latin treatise, and play the harpsi- ] 
chord; and at a pinch paint your grace’s por- ? 
trait.” | 

“That is a long list of accomplishments, j 
Have you anything more?” sai<f the duke, J 
sleepily. \ 

“Oh! yes, I can conciliate the maids, flirt j 
with her grace’s ladies of honor, when they j! 
will let me, and keep my master’s secrets faith- j 
fully.” ji 

“What a paragon!” murmured the duke, $ 

“Some of these accomplishments are really > 
desirable when one tires of making^ove to a '^ 
particular person, for instance. It is copve- $ 
nient to have a fellow like this ready to step s 
in and save you from reproaches. I really $ 
think this young fellow could do it too.” 5 

“There are few things which I could not J 
undertake to give you pleasure,” said the $ 
youth. !; 

“Why, sirrah! have you been guessing my s 
thoughts, or did I speak aloud?” * 


“Neither, your grace, if it displeases you to 
think so! What one hears against a man’s will 
is not spoken.” 

“St. George! but you are a strange youth!” 
exclaimed Buckingham, arousing himself and 
searching the young man’s face with his bright¬ 
ening eyes. “If I had not just promised to find 
; a place for a youth in the district, I should be 
half-tempted to oblige the king and take you 
into my household.” 

“I am still in hopes your grace will find me 
a position near your person. It is my highest 
ambition.” 

“But what if I go to the wars? We may yet 
have trouble with France.” 

The courier smiled meaningly. The duke 
caught the smile with a thrill of vanity. A 
slight flush stole over his face, and his lips 
half-parted in a smile. 

“Well, what could you do in case of a war?” 
he questioned. 

“Fight in your service.” 

“Fight! You are rather slender for hard 
fighting.” 

“Valor does not depend on bulk, your 
grace.” 

“But you spoke of understanding French. 
Where did you learn it?” 

“In Paris, your grace!” 

“In Paris? Then you have seen her majesty, 
perhaps.” 

“Many a time, your grace.” 

“And possibly knew some of her people?” 

“Yes. I know many of her attendants; some 
of her pages were at the same university with 
me.” 

“And you would do anything to serve me?” 

“Anything, your grace!” 

“Fight by my side?” 

“I could promise that safely,” almost trem¬ 
bled on the courier’s lips; but he checked the 
sarcasm and answered respectfully, 

“So long as I could.” 

“And if I wanted a messenger—a secret 
agent, for instance—who could make his know¬ 
ledge of the French court useful—how then?” 

“I should be at your command.” 

“Have you the power to be secret?” 

“As the grave itself!” 

“And circumspect?” 

“Try me!” 

“I will,” said the duke, impressively. “You 
can kiss my hand upon the appointment.” 

The young man dropped on his knees and 
kissed the soft, wKite hand held out to him; 
but as his lips touched it a fire flashed into his 
eyes, and his cheeks grew crimson. 
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“There, there; how hot jour breath is!” $ duke. “I have appointed him one of my 
cried the duke, withdrawing his hand, and rub- ^ pages.” 

bing it softly with the fellow palm. $ The new page bent low, and followed the 1 

After a moment he rang a bell. The master $ master of the household out of the duke’s pro¬ 
of his household entered. <: sence, with a singular smile quivering about his 

“Find a room for this young man,” said the > mouth. (to be continued.) 


LINES. 

BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


All the day the light clouds, drifting, 
Stole the sunbeams as they fell, 
Bearing off a weight of glory, 

Leaving shadows in the dell— 

Flitting shadows, sweeping onward 
Up the hill-side; and, at close, 

One great shadow robes the eartb-land ; 

Wooes it to a sweet repose; 

Crowns with stars and brighter azure 
All the arch of yon fair dome; 

Brings a rest to weary millions 
On their “Day’s march nearer Home.” 
And from yonder comes the round moon, 
Shedding brightness o'er the scene, 
While tho zephyrs wave the tree-tope, 

So tho moonlight falls between, 
Taking partners of the shadows; 

Mildly dance they to the play 
Of the brooklet, chirping insects, 

And the pine-boughs’ whispering lay; 
Ami the shades about the woodland 
Soften, melt, or hie about, 

If, perchance, within some dingle 
They may tease the fairies out. 

Oh I the solemn, lovely shade prints, 
Checkered now in history mild, 


That were woven with each heart-beat, 

Sinco the “days when but a child!” 

And how thrills the heart at waking 
To a post, whose magic wand 
Lifts the light and shade so blended 
Backward in the memory land I 
Though onr fond hopes clasp the future, 
Winsome memory, ere wo know, 

Brings a halo of tho lovo-light 
That was with us long ago. 

But the Night, so brightly going. 

Lets proud Daylight wear the crown; 

See we r.ow that she is coming 
Ere the moon is half-way down; 

In the East she lifts the latches, 

Couies with gold-work in her hair, 

Calls the birdlings from their nestlings— 
Life in motion everywhere! 

Soon the day wanes, then the night comes, 
Day again with light and shading, 

So we pass adown the vista 
That these days and nights are braiding; 
And the mournful, and the tuneful 
Fill the chant that God is summing— 
Here the night! But oh! the morning 
Of Eternal Day is coming 1 


WITHERED FLOWERS. 


The pleasant Summer days are fled. 

The skies are chill and drear; 

And Summer's frngrant blooms are dead, 

The meadows brown and sere. 

Chill Autumn winds have swept the bowers, 
And filled tho woods with gloom; 

And cruel frosts have stung the flowers, 

And blighted all their bloom. 

Gay groups that made the gardens glad, 
Defaced and leafless stand, 

Like stricken mourners, lone and Bad, 

A desolated band. 

Poor blighted buds, sad withered things, 

Tho Summer sure no more 

8hall bring yonr bloom, or thousand Springs 
Your scattered seeds rcstoro. 

Ah, me! how many a human life 
Is like the gardens now! 


The blight of sorrow, sin, or strife 
On lip, and heart, and brow. 

How oft unkindness’ withering breath, 

O’er feelings’ tender flowers. 

Has swept and left the chill of death 
Through all life’s after hours. 

Poor human heart! growths crushed and killed 
By blighting years of wrong I 
Poor frozen souls, untimely chilled 
By suffering deep and long I 

No earthly Spring with balmy breath. 

And skies with sunshine fair, 

Shall wake you from yonr living death, 

Or cure the ills ye bear. 

But praised be God! beyond the years— 

Dull Wintry years of pain— 

A glorious Summer dime appears, 

Where ye shall bloom again 1 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
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A NEAR-SIGHTED OLD MAID. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I am near-sighted, and an old maid. $ 

Almost any one would be willing to admit $ 
that one of these misfortunes, alone, was suffi- s 
cient for any individual; but both vials of wrath $ 
were unstopped above my defenceless head. ^ 
I am near-sighted, and husbandless; and % 
am—well, no matter how old. No woman gets $ 
so old as to lose all hope, they say, and I am j* 
inclined to believe it is true. ^ 

I have not been near-sighted always. In i 
childhood, I am sure, I could see as far as any ^ 
one who could see no farther. At the age of J 
twelve years, I was prostrated with the measles, 
and they left me short-sighted. \ 

You fortunate people who have good eyes, 5 
and can see to read signs across the street, and ? 
can recognize your friend without the neces- \ 
sity of crossing over to be sure it is the right > 
one. know nothing of the perils and trials of a \ 
near-sighted person. Nothing at all! and no l 
pen could picture them to you—were it ever so \ 
graphio. s 

All ihrough my girlhood, I was engaged in s 
picking up pins and needles, which proved to > 
be 3 traws; bowing to people I had never seen $ 
before, upsetting invisible cans and baskets, s 
and hurrying by my best friends, never dream- S 
ing of their propinquity. < 

I shook hands with the governor of the state $ 
once, under the impression that it was my uncle 5 
Jefferson; and astonished him beyond measure ^ 
by inquiring how aunt Polly’s rheumatism was, $ 
and if she had good luck with her last boiling $ 
of soft soap. 1 

I have searched half the day for some parti- J 
cular store, or shop, which I had passed twenty * 
times without being able to read the sign. 5 
Nature had endowed me with a good voice, $ 
and I was needed to sing in our choir—but ^ 
goodness! I was so near-sighted that I could $ 
not see to read the musio unless I held the book \ 
dose to my eyes, and then the whole ooagrega-1 
tion would ignore the singing, and whisper loud ' 
enough for every one to hear—one to another— j 
“ How near-sighted Agnes Graymond is!” s 
I could not bear the notoriety, so I left the j 
choir. $ 

If I made an appointment anywhere, I was $ 
invariably an hour too late, or as muoh too l 
early, because, if it had been to have saved the i 
Vol. XWtV.—10 


city, I could not have told the time by the town 
clock. 

I never dared to go out nights—not on ac¬ 
count of ghosts, for I might have gone directly 
through a ghost without ever seeing it—but 
because I was liable to dash my brains out 
against any lamp-post that happened to stand 
in the way. 

My friends deserted me. I used to pass them 
blindly by, and once I ran away from my own 
father, thinking him a pick-pocket. 

I stumbled over poor old Mr. Blake, my 
mother’s most revered minister, as I was com¬ 
ing down the stairs—never seeing him until I 
heard the noise of his fall. 

Once, I went into a strange church, and there 
being no sexton, I very gravely took my seat 
with the deacons, greatly to the scandal of the 
congregation. I was not to blame. The church 
was dark, and I certainly took the white head 
of the tallest deacon for a woman’s white bon¬ 
net and veil. 

At last I fell in love. Perhaps you wonder 
how I ever came near enough to any man to fall 
in love with him; this Thornwell Creighton was 
my music teacher, and I had to sit near him 
in order to see the notes, you know. 

Mr. Creighton was a lawyer in good practice; 
a man of wealth and influence. At the urgent 
solicitation of my father, he consented to give 
me instruction—and—the result was just what 
might have been anticipated. 

At the end of three weeks we were betrothed. 

Mr. Creighton was handsome, and intelligent, 
and kind-hearted, but he had one terrible fault. 
He was jealous! N 

I used to drive him nearly frantic by my 
attentions to other men, as he called my lolling 
my head this way and that, to find who I should 
speak to, and who I should ignore. 

When we had been two months betrothed, 
Mr. Creighton was called to New York on busi¬ 
ness. We had a very affecting parting; and 
after he was gone, time never dragged to slowly. 
He went away on Thursday, and would return 
the ensuing Wednesday. 

Wednesday arrived at last. The train from 
New York was due at* ten, A. M„ and by the 
time the clock struck the hour, I was in the 
front hall waiting for him. I had dressed myself 
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THERE 18 AN OUTWARD GARB OF JOY. 


with great care in his favorite colors—and was s I looked up into the face of the gentleman I 
confident of making a good impression. $ had been greeting y and goodness me! it was the 

He came even before I expected him. I saw s face of an entire stranger! And, at the same 
him coming up the street at a rapid pace—1 $ moment, I met the eyes of Mr. Creighton look- 
opened the door and stood on the threshold $ ing over the stranger’s shoulder. He was black 
ready to greet him. He ran up the steps—I $ as a thunder-cloud! \ 

rushed forward and threw myself into his arms, s “Agnes,” he said, “I have seen all. Wretched 
crying out, $ girl! allow me to bid you farewell.” 

“Oh! I am so rejoiced to see you!” and then ^ “Thornwell!” I cried, “oh. Thorn well! it 
I flung my arms around his neck and kissed ;; was all a mistake! I did not know this man! 

him! Kissed him more than once, I am afraid, i; I am innocent—I-” 

He did not speak, but hugged me with con- j; “Agnes, I saw for myself,” he said, coldly, 
siderable empressement. Just then there was a J “Good-by.” 

wild shriek from some one at the gate, and a > He turned and left me. I apologized as well 
woman rushed up the steps, and commenced as I was able to the strange gentleman, who 
beating me over the head with a market basket. < proved to be the “oil man;” apologized to his 
The basket contained a turkey, some potatoes, £ wife; went up to my chamber and had a good 
lettuces, and packages of tea and sugar. And j; cry. 

about my devoted head they all fell in lavish \ I have never met Mr. Creighton since—save 
profusion. jj in company. He is married to an amiable 

“I’ll learn you to kiss other women’s hus- *: woman, who is not near-sighted, 
bands in broad daylight!” yelled the woman— $ Since then I'have had offers, but have thought 
slapping me in the face with the unfortunate ^ best to decline. I was afraid of another mis- 
turkey—“hain’t you satisfied with one sweet- <; take with some other woman’s husband, 
heart, that you must be a seducing of my hus- $ So I can end as I began—I am a near-sighted 
band?” i: old maid. 






THERE IS AN OUTWARD GARB OF JOY. 

IT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


There is an outward garb of joy 
That come* not near the heart; 
There is a smile in which the soul 
Takes a deceptive part. 

Oh! bring not unto me that joy, 

Nor wear for me that smile, 

I would not have my spirit gay, 

And then be sad the whilel 
Then cheat me not with such deceit, 
For, if bowed down with care, 
Who but thy lover should console, 
And half thy burden share? 


s Thou didst not pledge tby love to me 

^ Through happy days alone. 

Are we not wed in trial's storms? 

£ Am I not all thine own ? 

> Then let me Bhare thy every grief 

< On life’s tempestuous sea; 

^ I haro the right, and claim it now 

By right of love—and thee; 
n And thus I shall relievo, dear one, 

% A portion of thy pain, 

> And turn thy dark’ning cares below 

* To brilliant light again. 


FALLEN. 


BY KATE KENDALL. 


Hush! for a hero is lying ^ 

Wistfully watching for morn. < 

Hush 1 for a hero is dying, | 

He heeds not the glimmering dawn— ^ 

His spirit is gone I \ 

Tenderly I home to a mother < 

Ye’re hearing her patriot son; f 

Tenderly! There la mother— $ 

A widowed betrothed, become, $ 

In hor misery, dumb. ' 


Lovingly 1 down where Spring violets 
Blow, lay that fearless young head. 
Lovingly I let their sweet coverlet, 
Woven with daisies, be spread 
Over his bed. 

Softly! disturb not his slumber, 

Break not his uudreatning rest. 

8oft!y! Our tender earth-mother 
Now cradles her child on her breast— 
So let him rest! 
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This purse is made of blue twist; the palms < thread, and not until after the two sides are 
with which it is ornamented of gold or silver ij finished and united. Line with white silk, and 
thread. Commence in the center. The shell •; add a clasp, 
trimming is made entirely of the gold or silver ^ 









In the front of the number we give a very *: silk, embroidered. Cut them the width shown 
pretty pattern for a Toilet Cushion. i* in design No. 2; scallop the edge, and on it 

Materials. —| of a yard of emerald green ij place the white braid, sewing it on with the 
silk; 2 yards of emerald green ribbon; 2 skeins § button-hole stitch, using the red embroidery 
of coral-color embroidery silk; 2 skeins of white > silk. The white flowers work with the white 
embroidery silk; some small gold beads; 4 yards \ silk, and the branches above with the red silk, 
of white silk embroidery braid. ij working in the new chain-stitch to imitate coral. 

Cut the cushion perfectly round first out of l One gold bead place in the center of every flower, 
strong muslin. Stuff with wool or bran very $ Two ruffles work in this manner, gather and 
evenly and tight. Cover with the silk. The { sew them on the cushion. Quill the ribbon and 
ruffles which ornament the edge are of the same * place it as a finish above the ruffles. 
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HANGING PIN-0U8HI0N. 
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Our full-sized pattern, this month, is that of ^ at the back of the arm is left open at the bottom 
the Pardestu* Danois. The pattern consists of i as far as the notch: this style of sleeve is in 
three pieces, namely, the top part of back and < great favor, as is also the vride pagoda. This 
front, our paper not allowing us to give the { Pardcesu* is generally made in the same mate- 
full length, and the sleeve. In giving the full \ rial as the dress, the trimming to correspond, 
length to the pattern, the middle of back must \ The lengths we have given are for a lady of me- 
be 37} inches from the top to the bottom; the > dium height, and they may have to be slightly 
edge of front must be 30} inches, and the length \ increased or reduoed as required by the height 
of side seam 23 inches. In the sleeve, the seam 5 of the wearer. 



HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a very 5 the movable one of always being found in its 
neat design for a Hanging Pin-Cushion. The $ own appointed place; and when made in a taste- 
Hanging Pin-Cushion has the advantage over ' ful style it becomes worthy of being considered 
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NAME FOR MARKING, AND EMBROIDERIES 


as ornamental as it is useful. To commence, 
first cut out the shape in two thicknesses of 
holland or calico; stitch them round the edge 
all but a small opening at the bottom; fill with | 
wool or bran, and sew up the aperture. Cover i 
this foundation with colored velvet. Trace the j 
design, which appears in our illustration, on ; 
tissue paper; lay it on the cushion, and priok s 
in the whole of the outline with pins; then tear | 
away the paper. The oval in the center is in ^ 
a row of pins of rather a large size. The leaves x 
have an outline of pins, the veins being with £ 
smaller pins. The flowers are an intermediate ' 


size, the centers being in large ones, which are 
to be left standing up about a quarter of an 
inch above the velvet. The tendrils are in a 
medium-sized pin. At the lower part of the 
cushion a short length of fringe is to be attached, 
and a loop of ribbon from the two upper points, 
from which it is to be suspended, with a bow at 
the top, and one at each side. On the line 
where the velvet joins, a row of pins should be 
placed. This Hanging-Pin-Cushion makes a 
useful and pretty present, and is well suited 
for one of the contributions to a charitable 
bazaar. 


\ 


NAME FOR MARKING, AND EMBROIDERIES. 
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WATCH-POCKET, IN PIQUE AND BRAID. 


BY M li 8 . JANK WEAVEE. 



Young ladies will find this article very easy jj 
to make, very pretty when completed, and, what s 
is better than all, really useful. $ 

Pique is a French material, and can now be \ 
bought in most of the trimming and German l 
wool shops. A quarter of a yard will be quite > 
sufficient to buy for the purpose of this Watch- ;> 
Pocket. As it is a thick material, the best way ij 
of transferring the pattern will be to procure * 


some blue tracing paper, and having laid it with 
its blue side on to the pique, and our engraving 
again upon that, taking care that all three are 
evenly arranged, pass over all the lines with 
the point of a wooden knitting-needle. When 
this has been done, and the engraving and trac¬ 
ing paper are both lifted off, there will be found 
a distinct blue tracing of the braiding pattern. 

And here wo ought to say, that the pattern 
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ROCK-WORK FOR GARDENS, ETC. 


being m two pieces, it will require two tracings. 
The back, taking in the whole of the outline 
with the braiding center, is to be done first; 
after which, the lower part forming the pocket; 
this, of course, is to be on a separate piece of 
pique. 

Great care must be taken in seeing that the 
web of the pique is quite straight with the ex¬ 
act middle of our pattern, as otherwise the ap¬ 
pearance of the work will be spoiled. 

To commence the braiding a very small hole 
must be made with the point of a stiletto, and 
the end of the braid being passed through, it 
must be neatly fastened down on the wrong side 
with a fine needle and thread. This can be very 
well done at the bottom of <Sne of the leaves on 
the left side; affer which, the braiding must be 


\ continued over every line, until it is brought 
J back to the same spot, when the last end must 
also be passed through to the wrong side, and 
^ fastened in the same manner. 

All the braiding being done, the upper edge 
s of the lower part is to be worked in button-hole 
\ round the scallops. It is then to be placed over 
^ the baek, or larger part, and the two are to he 
| stitched together in the line of the scallop. 
^ Then, as the two thicknesses of pique would be 
^ rather awkward to work through, cut the out- 
ji side one neatly out round by each scallop; after 
;> which, button-hole the edge entirely round with 
i with No. 16 Perfectionne cotton; cut off the 
^ outer part of the pique, and attach the tassels, 
$ when this very pretty and very useful article 
v will be completed. 


ROCK-WORK FOR GARDENS, ETC. 

BY OUR “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 



Rock-Work for gardens is becoming very 5 could be placed in a parlor, on a stand. Or, if 
popular. Almost everybody can get a few bits j made of large pieces of rock, it is a very pretty 
of rock, and arrange them picturesquely, with > design for a center, where several walks happen 
earths suitable to grow such plants as like \ to meet- 

stony Boils. We give, above, an engraving ofj Or, if widened at its bnse, it may be increased 
a bit of rock-work. It is, it will be seen, made i> to any size, so as to fill whatever space you 
in the form of a vase. If made very small, it $ desire. 
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BOUDOIR WORK-BAG. 


BT UBS. JANE WEAVEB. 



m w ■ ■ ib ■ n>ai 


This pretty bag is made with a foundation ^ shape is to be cut to fit exactly, the sides and 
of cardboard, covered with silk or satin, over ^ bottom being in separate parts, each of which 
'which the pattern in crochet, which appears in $ is to be covered with seme bright pretty colored 
the illustration, is to be stretched. To avoid ^ silk or satin, and sewn together. The crochet 
nnj mistake in the size of this foundation, it is $ is then to be stretched on the outside, a silk 
better that the crochet should first be worked. ^ bag sewn on to the upper edge, a quilling of 
This should be done in black purse silk; the > ribbon carried round to conceal the Btitches, 
four patterns for the four sides of the square \ and either a bow of ribbon or a pretty tassel 
being worked in one length, and the two ends £ attached to each corner. The (op of the bag is 
brought together and sewn up. The size of £ finished with a line of small loops, in crochet, 
t.he parts being thus determined, the cardboard $ of the black silk. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CIIAT. * Dressing rnz Hair.— In the front of the number, we 

Closing Fruit Jars.—As the season has now come for \ £ ivo two engravings of new styles of dressing the hair. As 
putting up fruit, we may, perhaps, do good by giving a few S J a general rule, the hair is now more elaborately arranged 
hints. For the preservation of all kinds of fruits, use glass i; tban evor * Since the arrival of the Princess of Wales in 
bottles or jars. Select those of even thickness, or rather England, many young ladies there have adopted her Royal 
of even thinness, for they are often exposed to consider- s Highness’ style of dreeing her hair; and the fashion is 
able heat; and while they should not be so thin ns to break i* bcin " initiated here. It is carried off the temple a T7m- 
in common handling, or burst from internal pressure caused ^ ptrutrtcc. and with two long ringlets behind the ear which 
by fermentation, still they should not be thick, or of pressed >' ^ on to ,lcck * This is a comparatively simple style, 
glass, when blown-glass jars can bo readily obtained. So i; but a nior6 elaborate and equally fashionable way is tho 
much for the bottles. Now as to closing them air-tight, v ^ ft rie Antoinette style. This is arranged by turning back 
wo know corks will not do it. The very structure of tho s Hie front hair a Vlmpcratnce, so as to form a roulrcu at 
substance is against it, unless cork of the most velvety ^ tbo 8 ' de8 i to divide the hair so as to make a point in front 
character is obtained, and this is costly. Wo recommend s u P on which the bouquet of flowers Is placed, and from the 
waxed cloth, tied over the jar, as a substitute at once cheap P' an * *° arrange flat small curls upon the forehead, which 
, and effective, and have never found anything superior to £ gradually increase in size until they terminate iu ringlets 
it. Preparo tho cloth in this way:—Melt together somo s which fall below the ear. Another stylo is to erect three 
resin, beeswax, and tallow, in equal parts; tear the cloth < of hair, one above the other, at each side of the 

in strips four inches wide, or at least wide enongh convo- $ head; to place a bow of ribbon or a bouquet of flowers in 
niently to tie over the mouth of the jar, and dip these $ th e center, on the plain space between the scaffolded hair, 
strips, drawing them through tho hot wax, and stripping * aud th °» to arrange bows of l.air and ringlets to fall low at 
nearly all tho wax off. With cloth thus prepared, after s 11,6 back - A arranged head of hair is now rarely 

the jar is filled with hot preserves, and while still hot, s to be ecen * i 

closo tho mouth, and bind it on with gmnl linen cord. $ 

Then with shears trim off as much of the waxed cloth as $ Feathered Parasols.— Marabout feathers, in Paris, are 
is desirable, and then dip it in some melted wax, which $ used for ornamenting parasols. The Empress wore lat. lv 
should be made with only about half as much tallow. $ at tbo Boi8 do Boulogne races a mauve talk dress with a 
8ealing-wax may bo used instead, if desired. Tho jars s "carf of the same, a mauve bonnet, with white feathers in 
should be put where tho wax will cool at once, so that tho s and a mauve gauze veil over her face, and in her hand 
exhaustion caused by the cooling of the preserves, and the * 8,10 carried a niauvo nmiro parasol, bordered with white 
condensation of the steam, may not cause tho wnx to run s marabout feathers. In Loudon tho mo«t popular parasols 
through tho cloth. Nothing can be more thoroughly air- $ are decidedly those ornamented with black lace. Either 
tight than bottles bo prepared. We prefer them even to ^ upper part of tho parnsol is colored, and the bonier 
the patent air-tight jars, even wheu tho latter can be pro- \ whitp - nr vice w "o; and in either case where the color 
enred, which is not always tho case. } «nd white join, the line is covered with this black lace 

_ s trimming. Some parasols are eutirely white, aud have a 

Pure Air as a Toxic.— Tho Scalpel says:—“Medicine \ black ,ace border laid round them, others are black with 
can never add materiel to the body. It cannot heal an *; " bite blonde upon them. These latter have an excellent 
ulcer in the lungs or epino; it cannot effect the absorption > effect, 
of the tubercles which cause it; it cannot straighten a s 

curved spine or leg, or give blood to the feeble girl; nor s Petticoat. In London a new petticoat, christened 

can the most perfect mechanism impart natural strength j; “The Princess of Males’ Petticoat,'- Ins lately been intro- 
or tono to the muscles that support tho spine or move tho ^ duced, and Is found to bo an almost perfect invention fur 
limb. Medicines are generally inert, and too often inju- «; WCfir ing under a dress which is made with a train. It is 
rions; they destroy appetite and digestion, which is tho P ltdl1 * n fr"nt, like an apron; a flounce, which commences 
source of strength. Mechanical appliances are only useful ^ a * *bo sides, is fulled on round tho back; and a second 
adjuvants to take off the weight from the diseased part, d° n nce, quite at the edge, forms a train and holds out the 

and to aid the effect of a surgical operation, or what is far ^ dress. It is impos.dble, under thin dresses, to wear any- 

better. to prevent its necessity. Thore is no true tonic but s thing bettor than this most excellent contrivance. Many 
pure air; there is no materiel of repair but blood. In all j ladie8 > in Philadelphia aud New York, have already adopted 
diseases originating in a low condition of tho vital force, t; H- 

more air must bo breathed, that more food may bo con- s ~~ 

Burned, or tho red blood that makes and gives tono to the v “Better Suited than ant Other.’ Tho M'Conncllsbur; 
muscles that support tho spine will not bo supplied, tho £ Drni.'crat says“ The cheapc-t and in many respect- 
scrofulons tubercle will not bo absorbed, nor will the ulcer ^ ,bo best Lady s Magazine is Peterson. Tho fashion-plat c? 
heal.” * 8 an d directions, while always up to time, are better suit.-i 

- s to couutry people than those of any other. In reading 

Cameos and Coral all the Rage. —Cameos are very ^ matter it is all that could be desired.” 

popular at tho present moment. No euch thing is to be s - 

seen now, in Paris, os a wedding outfit, without cameos, \ Large Black Beads. —Just now tho necessary Rceonv 
and many ladies order them to be cut expressly for them- ^ panimeut of all half-dress toilets seems to be the larir> 
solves. Cameos have generally an open setting of either j black beads, which have for somo timo boon worn in Eng* 
finely-worked gold and pearls, or of black enamel starred \ land. Thoso aro worn either in a single long row. hangrin; 
with diamonds. Coral is also highly appreciated at the ^ low down in front. orMn a double row, one of which is ter- 
preseut day, and Is very costly. s minated with a block cross. 
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Reduction or Postage. —Bj the new post-office lew, 
which went into force July 1st, 1863, the postage on 
this Magazine has been considerably reduced. The port 
(section 36) applying to Magazines is as follows:—“Upon 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodical publications, 
each not exceeding the standard weight of four ounces, and 
passing through the mails or post-offices of the United 
States between any points therein, the rate for each such 
paper or periodical shall be one cent .” And as the weight 
of a number of “ Peterson’’ is less than four ounces, it fol¬ 
lows that the postage is only one cent per number. For¬ 
merly, it was eighteen cents a year, or one ami a half cents 
per number. Subscribers will please to tako note of this. 

Articles in Linen. —In linen articles somo few changes 
are taking place. Embroidered muslin cuffs and collars have 
become once more fashionable. Ladies add, iu this way, to 
the becomingnesa of their attire, for delicately embroidered 
muslin is much more advantageous to the skin and com¬ 
plexion than the stiff white linen collar. Very neat collars 
are now made with a straight strip of insertion embroidered 
in satin stitch, and edged at each side with narrow lace; a 
pink, lilac, or blue ribbon is placed underneath. The cuffs 
are made to correspond. 

“Not Increased the Price.” —Tho Sheboygan (Wis.) 
City Times snys:—“Tho excellence of this Muguziue, as a 
Ladies’ Magazine, wo have often set forth to our readers, 
and we hero add, that while this standard of excellence is 
not in the least abated, notwithstanding the increased cost 
of the materials which are used in getting it up, the pub¬ 
lisher has neither increased its prico to clubs and agents, 
nor diminished the number of its pages; and this can bo 
said of no other magazine iu tho United States.” 

“Foe the Center-Table.”— Says the Easton (Pa.) Free 
Press:—“Peterson’s Magazine is the work for the ladies 
and the ceutor-tuble. Always full of pleasant roading 
matter to entertain and pass time, to wear away tedium; 
it is freo from all mawkisliness. Its great circulation 
proves its popularity. The great and attractive feature of 
the Magazine is its department devoted to tho fashions and 
fashion-plates. In this line it is not excelled, if equaled, by 
any other similar publication.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. 1 vol., 8 ro. New 
York: Harper d Brothers .—A very able work. Dr. Draper’s 
idea is that “social advancement,” to use his own words, 
“is as completely under the control of natural laws os is 
bodily growth.” Iu other words, he holds that the life of 
an individual is a miniature of tho life of a nation. Hence, 
the same scientific principles, which guide us in the study 
of tho one, may be properly appealed to in the investiga¬ 
tion of the other.- Dr. Draper claims that his treatise is the 
first systematic attempt to arrange the evidence afforded 
by the intellectual history of Europe, in accordance with 
physiological principles, so as to illustrate the orderly pro¬ 
gress of civilization. It is also the pioneer effort to collect 
the facts, furnished by other branches of science, with a 
view to enable students to recognize clearly the conditions 
under which that progress takes place. These are high 
claims, but they aro not excessive. The volume is a hand¬ 
some one of some six hundred pages. 

St. (Have's. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper 
<£ Brothers .—A reprint of one of the most popular London 
norels of this year. It is full of charming bits of descrip¬ 
tion. Price fifty cents. 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times , and other Papers. By 
Thomas Fuller , D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ 
Fields.—This volume, one of the most fitting for the timee 
that we have seen, contains four of the minor works of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, a noted divine of the tiroes of Chnrles the 
First and Cromwell. Theso works aro “Good Thoughts 
in Bad Times,” “Good Thoughts in Worse Times,” “Mixed 
Contemplations in Better Times,” and “The Cause and 
Cure of a Wounded Conscience;” all written during the 
great civil war in England, and, therefore, in times analo¬ 
gous to our own. Coleridge was used to say that “ Fuller 
was incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced 
grout man of an age that boasted of a galaxy of great men.” 
The volume is printed with unusual taste and elegance. 

Frank Warrington. By the author of “Rutledge.” 1 
vol.. 12 mo. NcioYork: Carleton. —“Rutledge” was thought 
to bold out a promise, which, we regret to say, neither this 
book nor “The Sutherlands,” has fulfilled. And the reason 
is plain. The author writes, not from observation, but from 
books. Her novels are, consequently, a rehash of other 
fictions, with nothing original in character, incidents, or 
plot. There is, however, a good deal of involution, mys¬ 
tery, interest, and even life in tho story before tis; and it 
will find, no doubt, both readers and admirers; in fact, tho 
author of “ Rutledge,” though never destined to be a first- 
class novelist, will always be more or less of a popular one. 

Life in the Open Air, and other Papers. By Theodore 
Winthrop. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 1'icknor t£ Fields.— 
This volume contains seven different articles. The prin¬ 
cipal one, “ Life in tho Open Air—Katahdin and the Penob¬ 
scot,” is a description of out-of-door life that is fragrant 
with the breeze of the forest Another paper, “ Love and 
Skates,” is a well told story. “New' York Seveuth Regi¬ 
ment, on March to Washington,” is a very graphic descrip¬ 
tion of one of tho earlior incidents of the war. Tho volume 
matches “Cecil Dreeme” and other books by tho samo 
author. A spiritod portrait of Major Winthrop faces the 
title page. 

The Castle's Heir. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada : 
T. B. Peterson «£ Brothers .—The author of “East Lyune,” 
“The Cb,-innings,” “Vomer’s Pride.” etc., etc., still retains 
her jmwer. as this new novel abundantly testifies. Tho 
; iuterest begins in the very first chnpter, intensifies as tho 
tale progresses, and is maintained to the very close of tho 
! book. “The Castle’s Ileir” is published from proof-sheets 
; and manuscript furnished by the author to T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers exclusively. The volume is handsomely printed 
and bound, and is illustrated with spirited wood engrav¬ 
ings. 

The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. A Nar¬ 
rative in Plain English, attempted by George Augustus 
Sala. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —This 
is a not unsuccessful attempt to imitate the novel of the 
earlier half of tho last century, before Fielding and Smollet 
aroso, and when De Foe gave tho direction to public taste. 
As a literary curiosity it is of some value; but not from 
any other point of view. There is nothing to admire in 
Captain Dangerous, nor in Ids story, except the skill with 
which Mr. Sala has counterfeited a past school of fiction. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States. Nos. I, U, in, and IV.— The numbers of 
this new serial are to be in large quarto, profusely illus¬ 
trated, and to contain twenty-four pages each. Prico 
twenty-five cents per number. We shall speak more at 
large of the work at some future time. 

JTenophontis Anabasis. Recensuit J. F. Macmxchael, A. 
B. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers .— A 
cheap, yet excellent edition, in Greek, of the famous Anar 
basis. It is designed for the nse of schools and students. 
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RECEIPTS POE PICKLING. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Ou*.-Door Pipers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 5 this manner. The plan is, to take an old plant which has 
1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Tieknor de Fields. —A series of t; flowered, turn it oat carefully, and shake the soil entirely 
well-written articles, nnder the titles of “Physical Coar- s away from the roots; then cat the roots into short pieces, 
age,” “Gymnastics,” “A Letter to a Dyspeptic,” “Bar-J retaining to each a few healthy fibres, and pot these root 
barisn and Civilization,” “Water-Lilies.” “The Life of ^ cuttings in sandy loam, in ray small pots, leaving the top 
Birds ” “The Procession of the Flowers,” “Snow,” “The s of the catting just exposed to daylight. A gentle watering 
Health of Our Girls,” “ April Days,” “ My Out-Door Study,” * and a steady bottom heat of seventy degrees, with shade, 
etc., etc. The volume is handsomely printed. $ till they begin to break, will insure plants at the rate of 

'V,e Fairy Book. The Beet Popular Fairy SUr-iet eeleeled > niDety nlne per cent. Many of the root, will break io 
and rendered anew. By the author of“Jo’:a Halifax, Gen- 5 « evcral P lace «> >» whlch caM the mu,t be rcduc * d 

tlemn-..” 1 ml., 12 mo. A'eso lor*-: Harper & Brother!.- 5 *° ® ne . which <• *° *>• ,he of ">® futor ® P Un ‘- In *•* 
Wo have her. “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Cinderella," “The \ ®° lln R th « .operfluou. ehoot., many trill be obtained with 
Sleeping Beanty,” and all of onr old favorite fairy tale., S » ««»• root »««ched; there will alre make plant., if care- 
told with a grace, and fre.hoe««, and idiomatic force, that la ) ‘ended, with heat, mol.tnre, and .hade, for a time, 

really charming, and which we had hardly expected, even : Tl ‘e P>“«* obtained In thta way have very much the ap- 
Trcm MitiR Mninrh $ pearance of seedlings, and need stopping when they have 

\ attained the height of three or four inches. 

The Story of Elisabeth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Aew York: J. c 

C. Gregory .—This is a delightful little tale. Pnre, simple, | 
natural, with comparatively little Incident, nothing indeed s 

but the story of a young girl’s first love: and yet what a <; OUR N E W COOK-BOOK, 
charming bookl The author is said to be a daughter of' ^ £rery in ait ^h-book has ^ by a 

Thackeray, the well-known novelist; and if she is at all * practical housekeeper. 
like her heroine, Elizabeth, we envy the happy man who s 

. , i RECEIPTS FOR PICKLTNO. 

wins her. v 

s 7b Pickle Eggs .—Select three or four dozen of the freshest 
> eggs, which put into a large saucepan until the same are 
\ boiled thoroughly hard. Then transpose them into a pan 
HORTICULTURAL. s 0 f old water, which admits of the shells being removed 

Hints on Gathering Fruit. —Most people are disposed to v with greater facility. When they are ready, place on the 
gather the autumn fruits too soon. They hear the trees v fireside a saucepan containing half a gallon of good brown 
creaking in the wind, and they find the ground strewed v vinegar, into which put one ounce of whole black pepper, 
with windfalls; and from these premises they jump at the ^ half an ounce of allspice, the same of mace, one ounce of 
conclusion that the fruit ought to be gathered. But a cer- s race ginger, a few cloves of garlic, and one ounce of ealt, 
tain per-centage of a crop may fall, from various causes, < with a tablespoonful of mustard seed. Let the vinegar 
before the crop is right. The diseased portion will lose its J continue seething for one hour, until the essential proper- 
hold, or the wind may dislodge what is sound, long before v ties of the spices are taken up by the liquor. Then care- 
the portion which remains firm is fit to gather. A rule is i folly lay the eggs whole in as many jars as are required to 
generally adopted by gardeners, that, if tho pips of apples ^ hold them, and, hnving taken off the vinegar, and per- 
or pears are turning brown, the crop may be taken; but v mitted it to b.-como quite cold, pour it over the eggs in the 
we should rather say that a decidedly dark and settled hue £ jars, taking care to submerge them in the pickle. Finally, 
of the seed is a safer criterion. As to the objection that £ bung them down closely, and place them In a cool apart- 
waiting late into the autumn causes a loss of the fruit by v ment. They will be fit for use in a month, and form a 
falling, it has little weight, because it is by this process v pretty garnish when quartered and arranged around dishes 
that the weaker and least sound fruit is got rid of, while ^ containing cold moat, etc. 

tho best remains. Taking the crop too early will not only s Pickling Jars .—Do not keep pickles in common earthen- 
injuro the good fruit by causing it to shrivel, but will also i ware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines with tho 
render frequent removals necessary, in order to separate ^ vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should bo sharp, though not 
from the stock the rotten ones, which would of themselves $ the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. If you use 
have fallen from the tree if moro time had been given. A 5 copper, bell metal, or brass vessels, for pickling, never 
most important matter is gathering the fruit without bruis- ^ allow the vinegar to cool in them, as it then is poisonous, 
ing it in the slightest degree. Apples and pears bought in $ Add a teaspoonful of alum, and a teacnprul of salt, to each 
the market are generally much specked, by which their s three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pepper, 
beauty is spoiled; and most of this is occasioned by blows $ gingerroot, spices of all the different sorts in it, and you 
received both in gathering and In rolling the fruit from n have vinegar prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep 
one basket to another. This can scarcely be avoided when n pickles only in wood or stoneware; anything that has held 
orcharding is carried on largely; but amateur gardeners i grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, and, if 
cannot well give too much attention to gathering their ^ there are soft ones, take them out and scald the vinegar, 
fruit. Any falling should be obviated, and what does fall I and pour it hot over the pickles. Keep enough vinegar to 
should be placed separately. We41nd a coat with deep side- ' cover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vinegar and 
pockets better than a basket hung to tho ladder—the usual * pour on hot. Do not boil vinegar or spice above fivo 
mode of gathering; such receptacles are quite under com- ^ minutes. 

mand, and may bo made to hold a good deal. The kind of > Tomatoes Preserved in Brine .—Make an aromatic brine 
weather during which the gathering is performed is a mat- \ according to the following receipt: Take two and a qnarter- 
ter of importance. The trees should be thoroughly dry, s pound of salt, some tarragon and herb basil, a little cori- 
and a wludy day is to be chosen, if possible. ^ ander seed, mace, and ginger. Boil these in twelve quarts 

Propagation or Geraniums. —Geraniums are so full of ^ of filtered water for half an hour, skimming it; when coot, 
life, that every part of tho plant may be used for propaga- s strain it. Boil the tomatoes for a few minutes; place them 
tion, not excepting even the leaves and flower-stalks. Tho ^ in earthenware pots, and cover them with this brine. Place 
propagation from roots is only pursued with such varieties 5 iuside the pots, and over the tomatoes, a small, but heavy, 
as refuse to be increased by cuttings; somo of the Fancies s saucer, which will have the effect of keeping the fruit eub- 
and the original Capes being those usually propagated in i merged. Cover the pots carefully. 
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7b Pickle Cauliflower*. —Choose the cloeest and whitest $ salt, and a third of cayenne. Let these boil together for a 
cauliflowers you can procure, pull them into small bunches, s quarter of an hour. Tako out a cupful of the liquid, and 
spread them upon an earthen dish, and sprinkle salt over s rub into it a tablespoonful of flour, stir it well into the 
them. Let them stand for three days, so that all the water s stewpan again, and let all boil for ten minutes longer. Pass 
may drain from them. Place them in earthen jars, pour \ it through a sieve, return it to the pan, place the slices of 
boiling salt and water upon them, and let them stand all ^ beef in it, and keep the saucepan by the side of the fire 
night; then drain them over a hair sieve, and put them 5 until the meat is heated through; but on no account allow 
Into pickle jars. Boil two quarts of vinegar, with a tea- j it to boil, or it will become hard. A few minutes before 
spoonful of salt, two ounces of black pepper, three ounces serving throw in half a wineglassful of tarragon vinegar, 
of braised ginger, a drachm of mace, one quarter-ounce of ^ Arrango some toasted sippets round a very hot dish, and 
cloves, four ounces of mustard seed, and a dessertspoonful s serve the hash directly it is cooked. 

of curry powder. Boil all these together for five minutes, £ A SteW cd Leg of Lamb wWt White Sauce .—A plump leg 
and pour them upon the cauliflowers. When cold, cover ^ 0 f weighing from four pounds to five pounds and a 
the jars closely with leather, and tie them down securely. ^ j g beg t f ar t jjj 8 purpose. Put as much cold water 
To Pickle Cucumbers in Slices .—Choose large cucumbers * ^ will cover it into a saucepan, place at the bottom some 
for this purpose before the seeds are ripe; cut them into s vea j bo ne9> p n t ; n the lamb with two carrots sliced, a bunch 
slices about one quarter of an inch thick, aud lay them $ of th y me> and gome parsley. Let it boil slowly, and re- 
upon a hair sieve. Between every layer of slices put two £ movo care fully all the scum that rises to the surface; let 
shalots, and sprinkle over them a little salt; let them stand s the Umb 8iinm e r gently for an hour and a half, and serve 
for four or five hours to drain, then put them in a stone ) with white po Ured 0 ver it, which must be made in 

jar. Boil as much strong vinegar as will cover them, with 5 the following mftnn er. Serve a boiled tongue to be eaten 
a blade or two of mace, a few white pepper-corns, a little * with it white Sauce.—Take a pint of good veal gravy 
sliced ginger, and some scraped horse-radish; pour these $ freod from all fat . Btir into it a quarter-pound of fresh 
boiling-hot upon the slices of cucumber. Let them stand i ba tt©r mixed with a little flour; season with cayenne pep- 
until cold, and then repeat the same operation three times \ per and mace> and a w i ae glassfnl of sherry wine, and a 
more, takiug care that the cucumbers are cold between s ijm 0 lemon-peel finely chopped. Let these ingredients 
each. Tie them down with a bladder for use. ^ simmer together, boil them up, and add a gill of good cream 

Tomato Sauce for Bottling .—Fill a jar with the ripe fruit, s a few minutes before serving, 
and place it in an oven. When they are soft, scoop out the ^ Breakfast Hash. —Cut the meat in neat slices, neither 
pulp and rub it through a sieve. Add as much Chili vinegar ^ junks nor yet morsels; lay them into a lined stewpan, dust- 
as will bring it to a proper consistence (or, If you do not £ ing them with a little flour, pepper, and salt. Smash the 
wish the sauce to be hot, put some light French wine), and ^ bone, ofT which the meat has been cut, into fragments, and 
add salt to your taste. To every quart of pulp mix half an ^ put it, together with any odds and ends of the meat, info 
ounce of garlic, and one ounce of shalots, minced very fine; % a deep saucepan, proportioning the water to the quantity 
or you may slice these vegetables, and, after boiling the ^ of hash; add an onion and a pinch of mixed dried herbs, 
mixture, strain them away. Boil the sauce for a short j> Simmer quietly for an hour, or until ten minutes before it 
time, and, when cold, put it into bottles, and let It stand a s is to be served; then pour over the hash, keeping back the 
few days before carefully corking it. If, in the meantime, ^ bits of bone, etc., by using a hair sieve; add a spoonful of 
the sauce should show signs of fermenting, put more salt v catchnp, another of port-wine, and heat through closely 
and boil it over again. s covered. Send up in a deep dish, with sippets of fried 

To Pickle Lemons .—Choose six small lemons with thick £ toast. Mince may be dressed the same way, substituting 
rinds; rub them with a piece of flannel; slit them half £ very finely-chopped mince for the slices, and laying a 
down in four quarters, but not quite through. Fill the $ couple, or more, of dropped eggs upon the top, instead of 
lemons with salt, and set them upright in a pan till the $ toast. 

salt melts; turn them threo times a day in the liquor they s Stewed Beef-Steak. — Peel two Spanish onions and chop 
thus make, till tender. Make enough pickle to cover them, s them np into small pieces; ent into quarters fbur pickled 
consisting of vinegar, the brine of the lemons, pepper and ^ walnuts, place those with the onions at the bottom of the 
ginger to taste. Boil it, and, when cold, pour over the ^ saucepan. Add a teacupful of gravy, a tablespoonfbl of 
lemons, with two ounces of mustard seed, and two cloves s mushroom catchnp, a dessertspoonful of walnut catchup, 
of garlic. — $ the same quantity of shalot and Chili vinegar. The steak 

7b Pidde nasturtiums. —Gather the nasturtium berries % should be ent from the rump, and be about two and a half 
soon after the blossoms are gone off, put them in cold salt £ inches in thickness; lay it flat, and beat it well with a 
and water; change the water once a day for three days. j> rolling-pin. Place the meat at the top of the onions, season 
Make some pickle of white wine vinogar, mace, nutmeg, s with pepper and salt, and let it stew from one hour and a 
pepper-corns, salt, shalots, and horse-radish. Jt requires s half to two honrs, in proportion to the quantity. It must 
to be made ,strong, as it is not to be boiled. When the ^ be cooked gently, and turned once in every twenty minutes, 
berries are well drained, put them into a jar and pour the \ Ten minutes before serving throw in one dozen oysters and 
pickle over them. $ their liquor, which has been previously strained. Garnish 

Tomatoes Potted. —Take ripe tomatoes. When ripe, they \ the dish with scraped horseradish and pickled walnuts, 
are quite red. Scald them in water and skin them. Pass \ Calf’s-Head Stewed with Mushrooms.— Parboil half a 

the pulp through a sieve, so as to remove the seeds, and ;> calf’s-head, take it out of the pan, and cut from it some 
heat it gently in a stewpan. When cold, put it into pots, % good-sized slices, which pnt into a stewpan, with about a 
said cover with melted suet, lard, or butter. \ pint of strong veal gravy, and twelve fresh mushrooms. 

s Stsw gently until all are Sufficiently cooked. Beat the 
>a»TS. § brains up with cream, season them with a little cayenne 

7b Hash Beef in a Savory Manner. —Take the beef from \ pepper, salt, and lemon-peel, and boil them until they are 
the bones, and ent it into neat slices, removing from it all < of a good consistency. Place them upon the center of the 
the skin and outer edges. Put the gravy from the meat \ dish you intend serving to table, and around them arrange 
into a saucepan, with a pint of water, three tablespoonfuls s neatly the mushrooms and then the slices of cairt-head; 
of mash room catchup, a dessertspoonful of minced savory < the gravy, although thick, must be very clear, and should 
herbs, half an onion chopped fine, half a teaspoonful of ' be poured only over the slices of calf e-head. 
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Minced Veal.—If white minced real Is desired, cut the } the same of browning, and a few drops of vinegar. Thicken 
meat into slices, remove all the brown edges and fat, and with flour and butter; boil up a little, lay sippets round a 
then chop the meat into square pieces, flour them well, $ hot dish, and serve them up. 
and put them into a clean saucepan, with a teacupful of X desserts. 

cream, the juice of a lemon, a little peel chopped finely, $ Mock Tee.— To a three-gill mould take three gills of cream, 
some salt, mace, and white pepper. Shake the saucepan s ^hich flavor with raspberry jam to your taste; dissolve 
over the fire, but do not let its contents boil except for one $ three-quarter ounces of isinglass in a gill of water until 
minute, or the meat will become hard. Garnish the dish ^ perfectly reduced, and add it to the cream when almost 
with lemon pickle. ^ cold—the raspberries to be rubbed through a sieve and 

vegetables. ^ the cream colored with the juice of beet-root—then pour 

Cauliflowers. —Choose those cauliflowers which are close ^ it into a mould with holes, first of all lining the mould 
and white, and of the middlo else; remove the outside i with book-muslin. The cronm must be whisked until it 
leaves, and cut off the stalks short at the bottom; let them \ will just pour into the mould. To prepare the beet-root 
lie in salt and water for at mast an hour before they are $ for coloring:—Grate it raw and squeeze it through muslin, 
boiled. Drain them thoroughly, and put them into a s Two tablespoonfuls of the juice should be enough to a pint 
saucepan of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it. ^ jar of raspberries. 

Skim well, and let the cauliflowers boil slowly until they ;* Cocoa-Nut Cheesecake. —Strain and set aside the milk of 
are sufficiently cooked. A small cauliflower will require $ the nut; grate the whole of the fruit upon a rasp, and put 
about a quarter of an hour, and a large one twenty minutes. it Into a saucepan with the milk, a full wineglass of water, 
Directly it is cooked, take it up and let it drain, as if it re- j* a piece of butter the size of a walnut, the juice of half a 
maius on the fire boiling two or three minutes longer than \ lemon, and throe ounces of lump sugar, upon which the 
is necessary, it will be spoilt. SCrvo with melted butter. t; rind of the lemon has been nibbed off. Keep the mixture 
Cold cauliflower, which has been boiled according to the i* well stirred, and let it boil for at least ten minutes. When 
above directions, is frequently eaten as a salad. It should ^ it has quite cooled, take three yelks of eggs and one white 
have vinegar and salad-oil poured over it, and three scraped $ well beaten, and stir them into the mixture. Line a shal- 
anchovies placed at the top. > low dish or small pate-pans with puff-paste, and poor in 

Croquettes of Rice. —Put seven ounces of rico in a clean | the “Cheeee.” Send It to the oven, 
saucepan with a quart of milk; let It swell gently by the ^ Swiss Cream. —Place a quarter of a pound of macaroons 
side of the fire, and stir it often to prevent it from burning. \ at the bottom of a glass dish, grate the rinds of two lemons 
When it is half-cooked, stir in five ounces of ponnded sugar, \ into a pint of cream, sweeten it to your taste and boil It. 
a few pounded almonds, and a flavoring of orange flower < Squeeze a lemon, strain the juice, and when the cream 
water. Simmer all these ingredients until the rice Is soft \ boils add It slowly, with one tablespoonful of arrowroot 
and dry; put it on a flat dish to cool, then roll it into small £ This must be done very gradually for fear of the cream 
balls, and with your thumb make a hole in the center of ^ breaking; it will thicken immediately. Pour it upon the 
each ball and fill it with any kind of preserve; close it £ cakes as soon as it Is sufficiently cool not to injure the 
up, and dip it In egg and bread-crumbs; fry them in butter j glase dish. Ornament It tastefully with red currant jelly, 
a light brown color; drain them before the Are on a re- < This cream should be made the day before it is wanted, 
versed hair-sieve covered with a soft clean cloth. Pile ^ Bread and Butter Pudding .—Boil cither vanllle or the 
them on a dish in pyramidal form. s rind of a lemon in a quart of new milk, sweeten with four 

3b Boil Green Peas.— Choose the youngest and freshest \ ounces of sugar, and stir into it before it cools the well- 
pesis, and shell them just before they are wanted. Put $ beaten yelks of six, and the whites of three eggs, nud stir 
them Into boiling water with a little salt and a lump of $ in a wineglass of brandy. Cut several thin slices of bread 
loaf-sugar in it. The peas should be left uncovered, and s and butter, from which remove the crust; place them in a 
when they begin to dent in the middle they are cooked ^ wcll-bnttered dish, and strew over each of them a few well- 
snfflciently. Drain them thoroughly on a sieve, place a s washed currants, and some strips of candled peel. Ponr 
good-sized lump of bntter in the center of the peas, let it ? the custard gently Into the dish, and bake in a moderate 
dissolve among them, shake them once or twice before ^ oven for half an hour. 

sending them to table. Boil a sprig of mint in another $ Green Gooseberry Pudding. —Line a tart-dish with light 

saucepan, chop it fine, and lay it In small heaps around the ^ puff-paste; boll for a quarter of an honr one qnart of gooec- 
dish. The peas should be boiled rapidly, and be served to i; berries with eight onnees of sugar and a teacupful of water, 
table as hot as possible. \ Beat the fruit up with three ounces of fresh bntter, the 

Fresh Tomato Sauce.— This may be served with roast * yelks of three well-beaten eggs, and the grated crumb of 
meat, or poultry, chops, cutlets, or used for mingling with $ a stale roll. These should be added when the fruit is cool, 
hashes and stews. Take a dozen tomatoes, skin them, and s Ponr the mixture into the dish, and bake the pudding from 
take out the seeds. Put the pulp in a saucepan with a s half to three-quarters of an honr. 

piece of bntter as big as an egg, a laurel leaf, and a little $ Stewed Pears.— Pare twelve good Lord Wardens, or 

thyme. Stew it over a moderate fire, stirring it the whfle. X similar pears, put them In a stewpan with a little mace, a 
Add a little stock or brown sauce. When the mixture has >, few cloves and lemon-peel, and about two ponnds of loaf- 
boiled a short time pass it through a tammy, and flavor it 1; sugar, pour one qnart of boiling water over them. Let 
with salt and a few drops of Cayenne wine. $ them boil a short time, then take them off until nearly 

Another Tomato Sauce. —Cat ten or a dozen tomatoes into \ cold, then boil again, and so on till they are quite tender, 
quarters, and put them into a saucepan with four onions $ take the pears out, add more sugar (according to taste) te 
sliced, a little parsley, thyme, one clove, and a quarter of ^ the syrup, and boil it until clear. Color it with a little 
a pound of batter. Set the saucepan on the fire* stirring s cochineal. 

the contents for about three-quarters of an hour. Strain ^ To Make Batter Pancakes. —Beat up three eggs with four 
the sauce through a horse-hair sieve, and serve. large tablespoonfals of flour ;*odd to theee half a pint of 

3b Stew Mushrooms. —Peel and take out the insides of s milk, or as much as will make the batter the consistency 
some large mushrooms, and broil them on a gridiron. ^ of cream, and a little salt. Pry them in lard or butter. 
When the outside is brown, put them Into a saucepan with s. Grate sugar ever the topi of each of them, and Serve directly 
as much water as will cover them. Let them stand ten <! they are cooked. The juice of a lemon Is generally added 
minutes, then add to them a spoonful of white wine, and "> when eaten. A small fryiag^an is the best for the purpose. 
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SUMMER DRINKS. j 

Gin runch. —Take two dozen lemons; peel the rind off s 
eight of them as thinly os possible and steep it in boiling \ 
water in a basin carefully covered over with a cloth. Cut 
the two dozen lomons each into three pieces and steep ^ 
them in boiling water in a vessel covered with a cloth. ^ 
When cold, squeeze the lemons and remove them from tho ^ 
liquor; pass the liquor through a tammy or through filter- n 
ing paper, and add the extract of the peel; add three s 
pounds and a half of the best lump sugar. This lemonade > 
will serve for the basis of almost any kind of punch. Add ^ 
to this lemonade five bottles of best unsweetened gin, ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To 3Ial:e Skeleton Leaves .—Have a large deep earthen 
pot, or wooden cask, with the head off, fill it with rain 
water, then put your leaves or seed vessels in, taking care 
that they are selected in a state sufficiently matured for 
the seedy fibre to be completely formed, that is, the leaf 
must neither be flaccid from youth nor dry from age. Let 
them remain in the cask without changing the water until 
they become pulpy, aud their outer skin and fleshy matter 
will brnsh off. This should be done carefully with u com¬ 
mon painter’s brush. Should any part of tho skin remain 
firmly fixed, put them again into tho water, and wait pa- 


a bottle of fine old Jamaica rum, and a small bottle of 
maraschino. Put spices into a saucepan (cloves, allspice, 
nutmeg, and half a stick of vanille) and make a decoction 
to flavor the punch with. When the punch is mixed and 
flavored to taste, it may be passed through the tammy 
again or through filtering paper, if it is required to be very 
clear. Add water so as to make up the entire quantity to 
three gallons, and bottle it off into eighteen bottles. This 
punch may be served either in a bowl or in jugs, aDd is 
intended to be mixed with fresh water or soda-water ac¬ 
cording to taste. In warm weather a little ice is a great 
improvement. 

To Make Shrttb .—To every dozen of oranges, squeeze tho 
juica of two lemons, and to this quantity of juice, add one 
gallon of brandy, and two pounds of loaf-sugAr powdered 
very fine. Pare the fruit very thin, so as to have none of 
the white rind upon the peel; mix the juice, sugar, and 
brandy together with what quantity of the peel yon choose, 
but care must be taken not to add too much, or the shrub 
will be bitter; cover it close up, and let it remnin for one 
night. The next morning boil some milk and let it stand 
nutil quite cold; then add half a pint to every gallon of tho 
liquor; these must stand for one hour; then stir all to¬ 
gether, and ran it through a flannel bag nntil the shrub is 
qnite clear. Bottle it for use. N. B.—Run some hot water 
through the dregs, it will make a pleasant beverage. 

Ginger Wine .—To every gallon of water put three 
pounds of loaf-sugar, three lemons, and two ounces of the 
best ginger, which must be bruised. Boil the sugar and 
water together for half an hour, skimming it daring the 
whole timo, then pour it upon the ginger and the rinds of 
the lemon, having first extracted the juice. When the 
liquor ia lukewarm add the lemon juice and a little yeast; 
et it work for a few days, then put it into a cask, dose it 
ip, and let it remain for six weeks. The giuger and lemon 
>ulp must be put into the cask with a little isinglass to 
ine it. The pips and white pulp must be removed alto- 
rethor, aa they make the wine bitter. Bottle the wine 
kith one gallon of brandy to twelve gallons of the ginger 
kino. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Vat two pounds of fruit into a bowl, 
nd pour upon It half a gallon of best white wine vinegar, 
he following day strain the liquor on two pounds of fresh 
ispborriea, and the next day also; but take care not to 
lueeze the fruit, only drain it as dry as possible. The 
ext day pass it through a canvas bag, previously wet with 
iuegar. Pat the whole into a stone jar with a pound of 
igar (broken Into lumps) to every pint of liquor; stir till 
saolved, then stand the jar iu a saucepan of water (placed 
rer the fire till it simmers)* taking care to skim well; 
ien bottle it tight. 

Milk Punch —To two quarts of water add one pound and 
half of sugar, stir till dissolyed, and then add two quarts 
ram, one pint of lemon-juice, one pint of boiling milk, 
it the peels of the lemons Into a jelly-bag, and pour the 
ove mixture over them, return the liquor into the jelly- 
g on til it runs clear, tbea bottle it for use. A bruised 
tmeg or two may be put into the bag, but should this be 
ded it will not run so olqoc* 


^ tiently; patience and carefnlness being the only requisites 
\ for success. When perfectly clean, bleach the skeletons In 
J; chloride of lime. Magnolia leaves of all kinds require 
^ maceration from three weeks to three months. Tulip and 
\ pear three weeks, Ivy (very pretty) two months, orange 
i; and lemon six months, mulberry (difficult) two or three 
s weeks. Seed vessels are more troublesome, but exceed- 
^ ingly pretty. These, as well as the leaves, should be care- 
£ fully looked at every two or three weeks whilst in the 
jj water. 

s To Wasft Black Lace .—Carefully spongo tho lace with 
^ gin, or if preferred, with green tea, and wind it round and 
$ round a bottle to dry, as if touched with an iron it would 
$ become glossy aud have a flattened appearance. Some 
$ persons fill the bottle with warm water, which causes the 
$ lace to dry more quickly. It must on no account be placed 
' near the fire os it would lose its color, and have a rusty ap- 
s pearance. 

s Haw to Stop Blood .—Take the fine dust of tea, or the 
v scrapings of the inside of tanned leather; bind it npon the 
wound closely, and blood will soon cease to flow. After 
s the blood has ceased to flow, laudanum may be applied to 
the wound. Due regard to these instructions will save 
agitation of mind and running for a surgeon, who, proba¬ 
bly, will make no better prescription if present, 
ji To Remove Grease from Silk.—Take a lump of magnesia, 
* and rub it wet over the spot; let it dry, then brush the 

i powdor off, and the spot will disappear; or, take a visiting 
card, separate it, and rub the spot with the soft internal 
part, and it will disappear without taking the gloss off the 
$ silk. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 
s Fia. i.—E vening Dress of White Muslin.— The skirt 
$ lias a trimming of diagonal puffings of about half a yard 
\ in depth. The body is made with a slight fullness, round 
J at the waist, and square on the neck. Sleeves correspond 
s with the body. Head-dress and broad sash of green ribbon. 
$ Fio. n.— Evening Dress of Blue Organdy.— The skirt is 
$ mode without any trimming. Short pnffed sleeve of white 
j muslin. Berthe of white lace edged with black, and a 
| broad sash also edged with narrow white and black lacc. 
| Head-dress of small white plumes aud wheat ears. 

$ Fio. m.—D ress of Gray Foulard Silk.— The bottom of 
£ the skirt is cut in waves, and trimmed with perpendicular 
^ bands of blue velvet. The ,body is made with a point at 
$ both the front and back, and ffcstened with bine velvet 
$ buttons. The sleeres are trimmed to correspond with the 
£ skirt, 

^ Fio. it.—Dress of Fawn-colored Barege.— The skirt is 
$ trimmed with three pnfflog^ of barege, put on loose and 
foil over bands’ of green silk, which extends on each side 
| of the puffing. The tloevet are trimmed diagonally to cor- 
> respond with the skirt. Plain round waist, fastened with 
jj green silk buttons. 

s Fio. r.— Body of very thin Musun, puffed lengthwise. 
f This style of body is very beaatiftil made of wash-blonde or 
i tulle. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fia vi.— Spanish Jacket of White Silk, with black n with narrow colored mohair braid; Spanish belts or bodices, 
guipure lace put over the greeu. s to wear over white Garibaldis, made iu black moire antique, 

Fia. vu.— Black Silk A pro*, trimmed with jet beads tj the front part being white, with a double row of email 

and black lace. ^ round gilt buttons; tho black moire sides and box plaits at 

General Remarks.—The Bodies of Dresses have a ten- ■! the back being corded with white; these loco at the sides, 

doncy to become gradually shorter. Two fashions are now < and are very stylish-looking. Colored silk braces and a 
adopted—the round waist and the waist with two small > broad sash, made all in one piece, and trimmed with black 
points in front and a Jacket tail behind. This is called the \ and white blonde, are very general over low bodices; in- 
postilion body, and obtains great success, especially for <; deed, the variety in these ornamental belts, braces, and 
ladies that are young and of a slender figure. The latest \ sashes is endless; they prove very convenient to those who 
mode of making a postilion body is to divide the flap, or >’ wish to vary the stylo of their evening dresses. These 
tail, into three equal portions, and of each strip to make a j! corslets and fancy braces are made of net, velvet, and lace, 
box plait. This is both pretty and novel. With the rouud ij which cross in front, are carried round the waist, and are 
waists, bands made with points in front are often worn, ;> finished off with ends which form a sash at the back, 
with wide flowing ends rounded off at the bottom. Sleeves ij Plaid or Tartan Ribbons are much employed for orea- 
are decidedly to be narrow , like those of men’s coats, and menting the white dresses which are worn at small even- 
nearly os long; they are often slit open a little way at the |> ing parties. These Scotch ribbons will also be very general 
bottom, and havo epaulets, or shoulder orn&mcuts, trim- £ upon bonnets this fall, and will also be worn as sashes to 
med in the same style as the skirt, either with velvet, silk dresses, and nothing can be more stylish than a black straw 
bands, or gimp. n or horsehair bonnet trimmed with a plaid ribbon. 

The Bodices of Mornino Dresses are made plain with £ Small Aprons are very generally worn, and many we 
two small points in front; some aro cut slightly square at \ bave Been lately were most tastefully arranged. Black 
the throat, a becoming and comfortable stylo to those who * moire or P° olt do 8oi « ar ® the materials, but the 

eannot wear the high closoly-flttlng linen collar. The $ trimmings aro various-rows of velvet with steel buttons; 
back of the bodice has frequently a small basque in the $ g {m P with J et introduced; silk embroidery with jet beads 
center; this is formed with three pointed straps of tho ma- \ intermingling with the flowers and leaves; narrow black 
terial, the center one being longer than tho two others; r,bbon velvet > with a “ tin made into rosettes 

these are held together with gimp or lace, and are gene- or loo P*i black lace quillings and small drop buttons; and 
rally joined on to the bodice with a box plait. They aro $ the inevitable black lace insertion lined with white silk, 
novel but fantastic-looking, as are the ribbon-sashes which $ are a11 U8ed to trim the8e coquettish-looking little aprons, 
are tied at the back in large bows midway down the skirt; $ The y aro short and rounded at th « coruer8 ’ a “ d M®- 
these latter aro much worn in Paris by young ladies from ^ raln 8 carried along the bottom and up one side; the 
twelve to fifteen year, of age, the ribbon i. carried round * P Mkct3 » re generally defined by the trimming, 
the front of the waist in its full width, cutting the bodice jj ^ 

iu two, and giving the wearer a very ungracoful appear- \ 

ance. Sleeves are decidedly narrow, and are cut to resem-' CHILDREN’8 FASHIONS, 

ble closely a gentleman's coat sleeve, only with short ^ pig. —Spanish Costume for a little Bot. — The panta- 
epaulets at the top. Circular cloaks of tho same material loon9 and jacket are of dark blue gumroer cloth and 
as the dress, and trimmed to correspond with it, are very s med with banging buttons. Full white lineu shirt, 
fashionable for morning wear. $ Fig. n.— Dress for a little Girl.— The skirt fa of blue 

The Skirts of many dresses are made full, plain, and \ silk trimmed with two ruffles, edged with braid. White 
gored. An extremely thick silk cord, matching tho dress ^ Garibaldi body, with black silk corslet and sash. The fbr- 
in color, is frequently placed above tho braid; it is what is mer braided in white, and the latter finished with a fringe, 
called “girdle cord,” and is as thick as an ordinary-sized s Ficr m.— D ress for a little Girl of six or eight tears 
Auger. It is rather difficult to sew this cord on without of age.— The dress is of white cashmere, and is trimmed 
puckering the material, but the difficulty will vanish if i* with short Anted ruffles of white silk, put on diagonally, 
the noodle is carried in and out, in the same manner as s The bands where the raffles are pnt on are braided with 
though a piece of Berlin wool work was being worked in a s’ black, and black velvet bows finish them at the top. 
frame. The cord is sometimes placed straight round, and <j General Remarks.— Little boys from three to fire or six 
sometimes curled at each breadth, but in every case it ) years of age wear jackets and skirts. They are very often 
should be sewn above the braid and not at the edge of the i made in light fancy cloth, gray drab, or buff color. The 
dross. \ jacket is something In the Zouave shape, but closed in 

Grelots (small hanging buttons in the form of a bell) j front. It is ornamented with a band or stripe of the same 
are also much used iu Paris for the edges of vestes and \ material about two and a half inches wide, on which nar- 
sleeves, and for trimming other parts of the dress. A dress <; row black velvet or silk braid is disposed in slanting lines, 
has recently been made, the trimming of which consisted \ in groups of threes, placed at equal distances. This trim- 
slmply of three rows of these small bell-buttons, placed \ ming is carried all round the joeket and sleeves, which are 
very near to each other, round the bottom of the skirt; the j in the Zouave shape, and open as fhr as the elbow; it ie 
bodice and sleeves were likewise trimmed with them. \ edged on both sides with piping. The same border goes 
Other dresses have been trimmed with chenille. The che* ^ round the bottom of the skirt, which fs short and full, but 
nillo is formed into a network a quarter of a yard wide, \ it is about twice as deep as the trimming on the jacket; 
with tassels depending from it at equal distance. This \ the velvet or braiding is put on in the same manner all 
trimming is made in black chenille for a Colored drees, and \ rouud it, and three rows of tho same are put plain oa the 
frequently also chenille of the feame color as tho drees is ^ top. Boys a little older Wear the blouse or tunic called 
employed. In fact, fringes of all kinds are again popular, ^ “ Polonaise.” It is loose, and listened round the waist 
and a sewing-silk fringe of the color or colors of the drea $ with a leather band. The front and sleeves are trimmed 
is used when a chenille fringe Is thought too heavy or too i with stripes of the same eloth, piped with black silk, and 
expensive. \ with a row of black buttons in the center. Full short 

A great variety of ornamxntal Capk8 and O 0 R 8 LXT 8 have j trousers, or knickerbockers, gathered on a band, and fast- 
lately made their appearance lor wearing over plain low j ened round the koeee with black velvet bows, complete the 
bodices. Small white muslin jackets we have seen braided i costume, which is all in the same material. 
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Vox.. X LIV. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1863. No. 3. 

MY FRIEND’S STORY. 

EY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 

“The long, weary years of my life are draw- < “When you were married, do you remember, 


mg to a close. Not many hours lie now between 
me and the entrance to eternity; and to you, 
my only friend and confidante, I will tell part of 
the cause of this early wasting, this willingness 
to lay aside my burden of life. ,> 

Sitting in the golden light of a September 
snnset, her large, dark eyes fixed mournfully 
on the fading light, her thin white hand toying 
with a cluster qf autumn blossoms on her lap, 
she looked frail enough, and spiritual enough 
to make her words sink on my heart with a cold 
heaviness, a knell of warning, a foreshadowing 
of the inevitable parting. Ah! how I loved her. 
From the hours when we had conned the same 
lessons from the same page, trodden the mea¬ 
sures of gayety in concert, grown to woman¬ 
hood side by side, till now when she threatened 
to leave me sad, desolate, and lonely, there had 
come no c)oud over our perfect love, no shadow 
of mistrust between us. Her sorrow had made 
her dearer to me, when, after our one long sepa¬ 
ration of five years, I returned to find her 
chained for life to one room, one chair, one 
never-ending monotony. I left her, a bride 
myself, to go to China with my husband. Our 
correspondence was necessarily much broken; 
and when, widowed and sad, I dreaded to meet 
again the merry girl I had left, I found in her 
stead the sorrow-stricken, pale woman I could 
yet call friend. Bound anew by the ties of 
sympathy and grief, our love revived and grew 
greater, nobler, as much above the girlish liking 
as our matured hearts and intellects could make 
it. Seven years longer we dwelt as Bisters un¬ 
der the same roof, and now, now the dreaded se¬ 
paration threatened. Yet the calm solmenity of 
her tone, the quiet of her manner, made even 
my rebellious tears shrink back from falling, 
stilled the tumultuous throbbing of my heart to 
quiet, and I only clasped the little hand in mine, 
and waited still for her to speak. 

Vol. XLIV.—12 


v as you parted from me for that long voynge, 
5 what a light-hearted, joyous girl you left here? 
S Do you recall yet the blithe laugh, the gay jest, 
^ the bounding footstep I had, even when you 
$ were going away? I could not tell you then, 
i? for the reserve that holds every woman silent 
s over her heart’s history, until other lips unseal 
5 hers, held me then. I loved; but he had not 
^ spoken, so I could keep my glad secret even 
n from you. Glad, for I knew he loved me! I 
s could read it in his brightening eye for me, his 
l glad greeting for me, his low tone, his tender 
j: courtesy, his trembling lips when they formed 
£ my name, his quickened step and gay welcome, 
$ all, all for me! By such tender wooing, such 
ji delicate care to win gently, by such sweet pro- 

> tection, such shrinking care not to stir my 
t young heart too roughly, he won it, till before 
s 1 knew or dreamt he coveted the treasure, it 
l was gone from me. Gone, willingly, gladly in 
{ exchange for the noble one he gave in return, 
s A short time after you left, he spoke his love, 

* and I—ah! I did not care to conceal my pride 

> and joy in giving him all my heart for his. 
J We were to be married soon, and I went from 

our quiet country home here to Xhe city to buy 
^ finery, not to gratify my own vanity, but to 
l adorn his bride. I wanted to take to his side 

all the beauty his devotion merited. I was 
s proud of my glossy curls, because his hand 
£ caressed them—proud of the full dark eyes he 
$ loved to search for a look of welcome—proud 
^ of the lips he pressed—proud to feel that I 
J might be admired as his wife. I was returning 
£ home, in all my gladness, when,” ah! how she 
j, shuddered, “that fearful railway accident laid 
J me on my bed of pain, crippled and maimed 
$ for life. They did not tell me so at first. The 
^ cruel blow came at last, softened by months of 
ij hope, dying out gradually, till the fatal truth 
S fell only on the ear that expected it. • In the 
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TO ONE BELOVED 


long months, when life hung by a thread, when * my promised husband from met His wealth, 
the hours of suffering seemed only fit to termi- \ position, and beauty had won her love, and she 
nate in death, the hand I loved best was often £ determined to outshine the pale, crippled woman 
near to cradle my weary head; the voice, whose ^ he loved, And win his name and riches for her 
tones made my life’s music, whispered hope and s own. Need I tell you all the wiles she made 
comfort in my ears; the eyes I had loved to see $ her weapons? The glorious voice she poured 
rest proudly on my face, softened into gentlest s forth in song to amuse me, told in language he 
sympathy and pity when they scanned my pallid, j! knew, I did not fathom in the foreign tongue, 
pain-worn features. Still loving, still true, this > the tale of woman’s unrequited love, living and 
dear heart was my rock of comfort. When the \ throbbing under her forced calmness. The eyes, 
blow fell upon me, and I knew that I must never ^ turned from me, fell in impassioned glances on 
hope to walk again, must never hope to leave $ his face; the large tears even could fall at 
thiB little room, never breathe outside air, never $ effective moments, followed by a hurried exit, or 
live, save as an invalid and cripple may mock s long quivering sigh. I, secure in my love, knew 
the semblance of life, his was the voice to tell £ nothing of moonlight Btrolls, of morning drives, 
the dread tale, his the love to make it bearable, s of long interviews when my door was closed to 
I offered to release him, half-smiling then in $ shut in my wailing cries of pain. Blind and 
my sweet certainty of his answer; but he only $ trusting, I never saw that the heart 1 believed 
held me the closer, his tone deepening in ten- s all my own was traitor to its vows, won by a 
derness, as he vowed to be my protector, nurse, $ false woman’s coquetries. She left us, and he 
comforter, husband, letting death alone part £ escorted her to her city home. He never re¬ 
us. Was I wrong, selfish to believe him? I i turned, and they were married. The sting lay 
only judged his heart by mine, knowing how 1 1 there in the stolen liberty, the false, false hearts, 
should have clung to him did he lie in my place, \ Had she been noble and true, he frank and sin* 
bow my heart would have sunk down to die, had s cere, I could have borne it, but they deceived 
he, crippled And sick, thrust me from the post of \ the heart that loved them. Only a few months 
wife and comforter. So we were still betrothed. \ passed, when tales of their domestic misery 
“Then on this Paradise of love came the { reached us. Extravagance, coquetry, and cold- 
blight. My cousin wrote me that she would i; ness were charged upon her, tyranny And harsh- 
come to visit me, to share with my mother the $ ness upon him. True, all true. His nature, 
duties of nurse, and we gladly hailed the letter. \ warped by transient passion, would rise from 
I had not seen her since she was a thin, sallow i such a dream, stern, self-reproachful, and cyni- 
child, and could scarcely realize the identity j; cal. Slowly I have wasted, slowly disease and 
when she stood before me. Such radiant beauty I $ a broken heart have carried me to the end; but 
have never seen. Of the warmest brunette type, $ it is near now, and you, true friend and sister, 
she embodied the artist’s dreams of Southern s will lose your trust and patient.” 
maiden’s charms. Her great black eyes; hers The September sun sank while she was speak- 
glossy raven hair; her rich burning color, and $ ing, and when the mournful tale was finished 
soft creamy complexion; her tall, graceful figure, the room was wrapped in darkness. Still silent 
lithe, erect, and well poised; her faultless cos- s and thoughtful we sat, our bands clasped to- 
tume and winning manners, were each and all £ gether, till a chill shudder caught my heart, as 
bewildering, charming. Yet under all was hid- ^ the dear fingers relaxed their hold, and the 
den a serpent’s heart, an iron will to break all j band fell from mine. Lights, brought by my 
obstacles from its path, a purpose deadly to i> call, struck their rays upon a face clasped by 
resolve, unflinching to execute, she came to win !; death. 


TO ONE BELOVED. 

BY HATTI E ALB BO. 


I think of thee I when morning’s rosy beam 
Breaks through the asure of the Eastern sky; 

When fragrant flowers with sparkling dew-drops teem, 
And gentle winds blow their soft breathings by. 

I think of thee! when twilight’s pnrple base 
Tinges each leaf and flower with hues of e’en; 
While, Through the mists, tho day-god’s parting rays 
Euhance the glorious beauty of the scene. 


^ I think of thee! when eventide has come, 
s And feathered songsters seek tho forest shade— 
^ When ail is silent, save tho insect’s hum, 
s And murmur of the brooklet in the glade. 

V 

I move amid a gay and joyous throng, 
s W’hile shouts of merry laughter greet the ear, 

$ Mingled with many a jest and pleasant song: 

1 Yet I am sad, beloved, thou art not here. 
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BY MIBIAM KARLB. 


Thb sun was sinking low in the west, casting ^ stalwart brothers—how different is her lot and 
the shadows of the grand old forest trees that s mine! all her wants are supplied almost before 
bordered one side of the road, far out on the ^ she knows them herself; and how nice she 
smooth green meadows and waving grain fields $ always dresses! I would like something even 
of the other; flaming redly on the windows of s half as pretty as these sleeves and berthe will 
the trim little cottages, scattered in the broad \ be;” and, with a great sigh, she Almost drop- 
expAnse of vegetation, like tiny islands on an J ped the little roll containing the delicate mate- 
inland sea, till they shone like burnished gold, \ rial she was to so elaborately embroider for 
and lending a bright glow to the dark bank of $ the favored Blanche into the stream below. It 
clouds that lay stretched above it. i> broke her reverie, and with a bright smile, half 

A young girl came slowly down the road, s at the sigh, and half at her wayward thoughts, 
carelessly swinging her bonnet by one string, \ she started on. Wild honeysuckle bushes, a 
as if enjoying to the full the quiet beauty of J little while before thickly covered with bright 
the evening. Pretty Alice Lindlny, it was not < blossoms, but now only retaining, here and 
often she gained time to loiter, let the way be s there, a few fading ones; rnd the tall, graceful 
ever so beautiful; for poor sewing-girl as she i; clusters of the sweet-brier fringed the mossy 
was, it was few moments she could ever spare jj edge of the brook like the emerald setting of a 
from the dreary toil that was slowly sapping J radiant pearl. Half-hidden under their droop- 
her life by the very efforts made to preserve it. $ ing branches, but where the sun could often 
It was well that she occasionally had a long J smile on it, grew a tiny rosebush, the heavy 
walk to take to revive her drooping frame, and <> masses of pale green leaves, thickly sprinkled 
brighten the cheeks that paled so fast in the $ with bright pink buds, just open enough to 
close confinement of her little room. The soft > show the beauty within. She bent to gather 
June air was filled with the perfume of the \ one, but as she noticed the perfect symmetry 
early roses, that from every yard stretched out l of the little plant, came the desire to posse99 it. 
their pink clusters toward her as she passed, s She had nothing to love: this should stand in 
filling her soul with a kind of longing joy. > her little window and bo her only friend, the 
There was a little stream that ran gurgling l care of it would be a new and loved recreation 
across the road, and she stopped, leaning < for her, could she only transplant it there; and 
against the rude railing at the side of the rustic £ its beauty and perfume would carry her far 
bridge that spanned it, gazing as earnestly into ij away into enchanted regions, where flowers 
the clear water as if she expected that in one s never fide, and summers never end. She care* 
of its crystal drops dwelt the fairy that some $ fully loosened the soil around it and tried to 
day would transform her into a grand, beauti- $ pull it up, but its roots had somehow beepme 
ful princess, or at le^st a titled lady, clad in $ entangled with those of a rambling sweet-brier, 
silken attire, surrounded with all the luxury ij and all her strength would not separate them, 
wealth could supply, and all the admirers such s She tried to break them off, but only succeeded 
a one could wi*h. But her wishes were not so $ in twisting them round and round to no pur- 
very extravagant after all. She only wanted to $ pose, as if the obstinate particles hod resolved 
be a little like other girls; to be able to dress s that nothing should tempt them to leave this 
prettily, to make and receive visits, to have £ pleasant retreat; and she finally ceased her 
the privilege of being one at their merry little efforts, dubiously wondering what next to do. 
parties, be free to walk or ride when she chose, ^ Then she beheld standing on the narrow 
to have some one—and yes, this was most of $ bridge, where 9he herself had stood but a few 
all, to have eome one to love, some one to love s minutes before, not the fairy, but a tall young 
her, some one to whom she could go for sym- s man, dressed in a blouse and straw hat, with 
pathy, advice, or assistance, as she needed. $ light curling hair, and large, longing blue eyes, 
“There is Blanche Arnold,** said she, musingly, ^ carelessly holding a portfolio in the hand that 
“she is almost idolized by her parents and $ rested lightly on the railing, watching her 
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steadily. Her face crimsoned. He came for- > pretty, some of Ihem showing considerable 
ward instantly, raising his hat to her as if she genius, even if they did not deserve all the 
had been a duchess. “Pardon me,” said he, girl’s admiration. They opened to her a new 
pleasantly, “if 1 have alarmed you. I did not > life. They were a new leaf in her history, and 
intend to. I am a traveling artist in search of < she read it eagerly. “This would make a pretty 
beautiful scenery, and, stumbling upon this <> picture,” said he, looking from her sparkling 
little town, stopped to see what of the kind it \ face: “this clear water, and beautiful shrub- 
contained,” holding out the open portfolio as 5 bery, and these old majestic trees, covered with 
proof of what he said. > the beautiful tinting of the 6un’s last beams 

“Yes, I know,” said the girl, simply. “Miss ^ filling out the background—perhaps I will paint 
Arnold told me to-night that a painter came \ if some time.” Her eyes followed the direction 
yesterday in the stage, and she meant to have jj of his sweeping arm, and she noticed, with a 
her portrait painted before you went away.” j! start, that the sun was nearly down. 

“I am much obliged to Miss Arnold,” he \ “It is getting late, though I had nearly for- 
answered, a little haughtily, she thought. “But < gotten it in looking at your pictures, and I 
I do not paint portraits, and, as I leave to-mor- $ must hurry home.” 

row, it would be impossible to gratify her, if I “I will carry your bush for you: that is, if 
did. But can I not assist you? What were { you are willing,” said he, taking it up and 
you doing? Or first—excuse my negligence— s balancing it on his hand while she tied her 
permit me to introduce myself: my name is 5 bonnet. Not one thought of what Mrs. Hill 
Euston Hastings, my home is in New York, $ would say at seeing her come home thus al¬ 
and, as I said before, my profession is that of s tended crossed her mind, though Bhe answered 
a traveling artist. Let me pull up the obstinate \ hesitatingly, 
little plant.” $ “Certainly, if you wish it.” 

The frank, pleasant tone and gay words set J It was only about fifteen minutes’ walk, but 
her completely at case, and she watched him $ the moon had entirely disappeared, and every- 
interestedly as he cautiously severed the tough $ thing was fast merging into the sober gray of a 
fibres one by one, disengaging them carefully \ beautiful twilight when they reached the gate, 
from their crooked, tangled neighbors. Her $ “Will you give me one of these buds before 
eyes sparkled as he held up the pretty bush. $ we part, perhaps forever ?” said he, as he placed 
“Oh! how beautiful!” she exclaimed, enthu- j; the little plant carefully on Mrs. Hill's white- 
siastically. “I will have it in my room, and $ washed fence. 

then Mrs. Hill will not dare-” She stopped S Her bonnet shaded her face, so that he could 

abruptly, but noticing his inquiring look, went ^ not see her flushing cheeks; but he thought 
on. “You see, Mrs. Hill is my landlady, and ij there wag a slight tremor in her voice as she 
this spring I set out some violets in the yard, s answered, “A dozen, if you like; you deserve 
with her permission too, but she took them up ^ them for your assistance.” And he replied 
to make room for some ugly marigolds and sun- i half-sadly, 

flowers.” They both laughed merrily. s “We will not talk of that now; but should 

“It was a most unheard of atrocity, and de- ij your rosebush live, and we meet again, will 
served the worst of punishments; but you say i you give me another then?” 
your landlady. Have you no parents?” ^ “I will.” 

She sobered instantly. The question brought ? “I shall be sure to remember your promise; 
her back to the real life she had nearly forgot- { and one will content me now if you will select 

ten for the last half-hour, and she answered \ it for me.” 

gravely, “I cannot remember my father at all. \ She gathered one just ready to burst open 
My mother died nearly four years ago; and as i and handed him. 

the slender income on which we had lived died j “Thank you; may all your life be as beauti- 
with her, since then I.have supported myself.” S ful, as sweet as this,” said he, earnestly. He 

“Supported yourself?” \ opened the gate, held it while she passed 

“Certainly. W T hynot? My profession is that J through, then closed it and walked on; while 
of a seamstress,” said she, archly. “Surely as i; she hurried up the two flights of stairs that led 
useful as that of an artist, and sometimes nearly \ to her little room, tenderly carrying her pretty 


as ornamental.” 


-- < snrun, ana congraiuiaung i- - -„ 

“Do you think so? But let me show you a j ticed by no one. 
few of my sketches, some of them, perhaps, are % Her first act was to provide for her rosebush, 
Beenes you will recognize.” They were very \ which she did by procuring a small jar of Mra. 
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Hill, who woudered greatly at her taste in 
wanting “such a scrubby little bush to litter 
her room,” filling it with rich, moist earth, and 
carefully placing the tender roots within it. 
Then, instead of tracing the delicate pattern of 
Miss Arnold’s berthe, as she had intended, she 
drew her chair to the window, and, gazing out 
on the pleasant landscape, now bathed in the 
soft moonlight glow, thought. “Why was it,” 
she asked herself, “that this handsome stran¬ 
ger, with his careless, yet courteous manner, 
seemed so near to her?” She had seen others 
as stylish, as high-bred in appearance, who left 
no such impression; and what she, perhaps, 
would have considered highly impertinent in 
them, in him seemed perfectly natural. His 
attentions had been offered, she thought, as a 
matter of course, and in a way that left her 
no cause for self-reproach for accepting them, 
though, perhaps, she concluded, it was because 
she was so little used to receiving such notice 
from any one, that she exaggerated the trifling 
incident into one of importance. As she reached 
this point in her meditation, she Bighed, closed 
her window, and went to bed. 

The summer days, with their light and shade, 
storm, and sunshine, drifted slowly down Time’s 
arches, and Alice Lindlay went about her tasks 
regularly, sewing, dreaming, day after day, oc¬ 
casionally dropping her work to caress the lus¬ 
trous leaves, (the blossoms had all faded,) or 
straighten a tiny stem of her beloved rosebush, 
or sometimes talking to it in a low, sweet strain, 
as a mother would to a loved child. At such 
times her lips would wreathe themselves into a 
beautiful smile, the pale cheeks mantle with 
a bright crimson, and the tender light in the 
violet eyes told plainer than words of the sweet 
thoughts within. And so passed the autumn. 
Then came the winter. It had always been 
hard enough to struggle through this season; 
but now it was worse, there was less work to 
do, and more to do it, and daily her heart grew 
heavier, her courage sank lower, as she found 
the few dollars she had with so much toil and 
sacrifice saved rapidly disappearing, and she 
powerless to replace them. 

It was a bitter night. Without, the snow lay 
folded, cold and white on everything. Within, 
a small fire burned feebly in the narrow fire¬ 
place of the little attic room Alice called home. 
There was no candle, she could not afford one, 
but the fluttering blaze cast a faint light over 
her bowed figure, but only served to deepen the 
shadows that were gathered on her face. In 
her lap lay an open letter that day received. 
It contained an invitation, or offer rather, from 
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< a widowed aunt, Mrs. Selden, to come and make 
$ her house her home for a time, and assist in 
$ their sewing. The terms she named wero liberal 
ii enough, but all her pride rose up against ac- 
\ cepting them. Year after year her aunt had 
\ lived in the great city of New York, never 
v visiting, hardly ever even writing to the gentle 
v sister, who, until marriage separated them, had 
;> been her dearest friend, her most cherished 
i companion. She was in Europe when her sister 
s died, journeying with a gay party of friends, 
$ though she well knew of the slow, inexorable 
!; disease that would soon finish the work it had 
' begun. On receiving the intelligence, she sent 
^ one letter of condolence; that was all. No kind 
s inquiries as to Alice’s situation; no offers of 
$ assistance to the bereaved child; and now could 
t she go there? 

j: She looked around the narrow, desolate room, 

< at her pallid face and thin hands, and Baid, “I 
^ will go. I can endure no more there than here, 
s for at least I shall neither freeze nor starve.” 
$ So she answered coldly and briefly, accepting 
s the invitation, and naming the following Thnrs- 
s day as the day they might look for her. Mrs. 
$ Selden was very forgetful, very thoughtless, 
v but not entirely heartless. A chance word had 
s opened memories long since closed, and with a 
^ sudden impulse of penitence and kindly feeling 
v she had written to Alice. Not that she wanted 
$ her to work: certainly not; but she kuew Alice 
S supported herself, and though she had no idea 
v of what these words really meant, she still had 
v a vague feeling that her niece was very proud, 
^ nnd so she offered her employment, thinking it 
^ would be a delicate way of furnishing her pocket 

< money, if she needed it; and also because it 
$ would afford an easier pretext for getting rid 
v of her quickly, should she not prove a suitable 
J companion for her daughter Florence, that is, 
? if she should bo either vulgar or too pretty, 
j So she received “My dear niece,” with quite 
i & show of affection: so much so indeed that 
\ the poor child was quite embarrassed and as- 
\ founded, and really glnd when left alone in her 
$ luxurious chamber. 

^ “She will do very well, I think,” said Mrs. 
$ Selden, complacently, as her daughter entered 
$ the room. “She spoke well I noticod, and that 
vis something; shb will be an excellent foil to 
\ your beauty, and no danger of her being a rival 
$ either.” 

s “Of course not,” laughed Florence, glancing 
s at the beautiful face reflected in a mirror oppo¬ 
site; “and still she is rather pretty with hor 
y pure skin; deep, soft eyes, and glistening hair; 
» but such a wardrobe, mamma, you never saw 
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the like. Two calico dresses, one cheap de-$ There were angels flouting on put pie c ouds, 
laine, a stamped muslin, a gingham, and a black j beautiful portraits, glimpses of strange Oriental 
silk so nearly worn out that it will hardly do s scenery, lofty mountains, shipwreck scenes, 
for a morning dress even, one or two linen col- > wild forests, pleasant valleys, and nil the va- 
lars, and other things after the same style.” | ried scenes that scores of imaginations could 
“Is it possible! How can the poor thing have \ depict. They had entered the second room, 
lived? But she must have some new ones be- $ when the exclamations of a group around a 
fore / introduce her to anyone, and you had $ picture at the opposite side of the room al- 
better see about it this very day,” said Mrs. traded their attention. “Beautiful! charming! 
Selden, decisively. ^ Nothing could be prettier! How graceful!” etc., 

So a few pretty dresses and ornaments were ^ were some of the phrases that caught their ears, 
presented to Alice in a manner that, united \ and they turned to see what was the subject of 
with their own attractions, made it impossible $ such general admiration. It was indeed a beau- 
to refuse them. Florence, who possessed a !; tiful picture! A small stream like a silver 
warm heart beneath her fashionable exterior, $ thread rippled across the road over smooth, 
took a genuine delight in introducing Alice into ( white gravel under a narrow, rustic bridge, and 
society, and taking her out to all places of in- 5 was lost in the forest below. The banks were 
terest or amusement. She had been surprised s edged with wild honeysuckle nnd sweet-brier, 


that Alice had never annoyed her once by rus- $ and the whole just kissed by the last rays of 
ticity of speech or manner. She was equally ^ the setting sun. Kneeling at one side of the 
astonished to find how well she could converse s stream, with her profile to the spectators, was 
on almost any subject. But Mrs. Lindlay had $ a young girl, working her white, slender fingers 
graduated at Mount Holyoke, and had imparted \ in the clear waters; by her side lay a wild rose- 
a large portion of her education to her daughter, $ bush, covered with large, red buds, and a few 
who had always lived in, although not of, the \ half-opening blossoms, with the dump earth still 
select society of her little town; and her natural s clinging to its roots, ns if just torn from its 


good sense and abilities did the rest. None J home in the mossy bank. The other side of 
would have thought that the slender fingers, $ the road was bordered by soft, green meadows, 
now learning pretty airs on her cousin’s piano, $ made still softer and greener by the blending 
had ever supported their owner. A portion of ^ lights and shadows stretching far away to the 
every day, in spite of remonstrances, Alice $ distant horizon. Florence uttered an exclama- 
spent in her own room at work for her aunt, jLlion of delight, and Mr. Spencer said quickly, 
or cousin; on no other condition would she $ “It is a master-piece.” As for Alice, for a 


stay; but they appeared so anxious to atoned moment her heart stood still, then with a sud- 


for the years of neglect, (for they had learned < den bound flooded her face with crtmson. 
to love her for her own sweet sake.) that she 5 “It is the very place!” she murmured softly 
was forced to accept a great many kindnesses j to herself. “The very place! lit has remem¬ 
ber pride would fain have rejected; till at last, < bered. Why should / forget?” 
returning their love measure for measure, she j Mr. Spencer turned.round. “Miss Lindlay,” 
became almost as one of the family. * said he, “do you see any resemblance to your- 

All this time her rosebush had been oarefully $ self in the picture there?” 
treasured; and as spring opened and new sprays j “It is a perfect likeness,” chimed in Florence, 
and tiny leaves began to appear, she would not i “Now, Alice, I have found it nil out. “You must 
have exchanged it for any plant in her aunt's | know, Henry,” she continued, mischievously; 
oonservatory. In vain Florence ridiculed her $ “that at home she has a wild rosebush that 
devotion to the little plant, and declared there ^ Bhe cherishes with the greatest cate, nnd obsti* 
must be some mystery at the bottom of her love j nately refuses to tell me how it came in her 
for it; she only laughed gayly, parrying all her ^ possession, except that she has had it for nearly 
questions, and burying the secret deeper in her ^ a year. Now confess, Alice, that this picture 
own heart. * s was taken from life.” 

One morning they were to accompany Mr. j “If I do,” said she, gnyly, “what will be- 
Spencer, Florence’s betrothed, on a visit to n j come of your favorite theory of rustic beaux, 
picture gallery opened a week before, and said s romance, and the like?” 

to contain some beautiful pieces. Her com $ “Oh ! I will gladly give them all up to be told 


panions walked on, critioising, though Alice ^ the whole circumstance; but who is the artist, 
could not understand why they Bhould find v Henry?” 

any fault with what seemed to her so perfect.* “Euston Hastings,” said he, in surprise,' 
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reading the card attached. Alice’s face flushed 
again at the name as she thought, “It is the 
same. I knew I was not mistaken;" while Mr. 
Spencer went on, “I never supposed he would 
do as well as this. I was aware that he pos¬ 
sessed considerable talent, but was afraid he 
would not cultivate it as he might." 

“Why?" asked Florence. 

“Because he was too wealthy to oare for the 
money it might bring him, and too light-minded 
and careless to exert himself merely for fame; 
and I knew when he started on that excursion 
to the interior of the state, a year ago, he could 
not begin to approach this." 

“The longer he worked he probably took 
more interest in his work, and, therefore, took 
greater pains," said Alice, musingly, ns they 
passed on; but the beautiful scenes looking 
down to her so invitingly were almost unheeded, 
for'before her eyes was that culm sunset pic¬ 
ture with that bright face looking into hers, 
and in her ears a clear, rich voice murmuring, 
“Should we meet again, will you promise me 
another bud?" shut out all sound, till Florence 
spoke to her the second time, telling her they 
were ready to go home. That night in her 
chamber, as she bent over the little plant and 
kissed a pale cluster of leaves, two large tenrs, 
like twin drops of crystal, fell from the great 
well of happiness in her heart upon their shin¬ 
ing surface. 

That night also, in the best chamber of a little 
wayside inn, Euston Hastings stood beside a 
table covered with sketches, half-finished paint¬ 
ings, brushes, pencils, and all the etceteras of 
a painter’s dpsk, busy in sorting, packing, and 
tying up the confused mass. “They are very 
good," said he, half-aloud, fastening a port¬ 
folio; “but none equal to that picture; perhnp9 
none have interested me so much," he added, 
with a half-sigh. “Dear little Alice, I wonder if 
her rosebush lived, and if she has ever thought 
of me in the long year that has so nearly passed 
since our meeting? But home to-morrow, busi¬ 
ness settled there, and I will see her once more, 
if she is to be found. I will claim the bud she 
promised me, and something else." 

It was June everywhere, bright June in the 
country, the dusty city, and, best of nil, at the 
grand old White Mountains, where every one 
who desired rest and recreation, mingled with 
Nature’s grandeur and beauty, came; and among 
the rest, with a gay party from the city, came 
Mrs. Selden with her daughter and niece. All 
the objections Alioo*could urge against accom¬ 
panying them had been imperatively overruled, 
and she had finally yielded to the temptation. 
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> A beautiful moonlight o&rried her back to that 
other June evening, as she sat alone in her room 
$ at the Profile House, dressed for the dance. 

^ At this moment Florence came in. 

< “You could not look better, Alice," she said,' 

1 “and I was very anxious you should look your 
\ best to-night. Can you imagine who came an 
5 hour ago?" 

j “I have not the least idea. Is it some one 
1 you wish to dispose of me to? I assure you I 

< shall not give my consent." 

? “Wait and see; you will lose your heart at 
\ first sight, I think, for Mr. Hastings is a man 
(•of great attractions, as well as artistic talents." 
c She fluttered out the door, as she spoke, and 
j did not notice the sudden start and flashing 
| face of her cousin. 

\ Alice clasped her hands tightly over her hearty 
J as if to still its throbbing. Florence called her, 

; and bo she went on to her aunt's room, and from 
; there to the crowded ball-room. The first set 
j was a quadrille, and she went through it with 
I a young man Mrs. Selden had requested her to 
: take “particular" notice of. But this was en- 

* tirely forgotten, for she was dimly conscious of 
a pair of dark eyes watching her every motion. 

: “She was weary," she said, “she had rather 
■ be seated," when her partner asked her hand 
: for the next set. Some one approached her, 

; and she looked again into the bright, gay face 
j she had never expected to see. 

“It is you then," said he. “I hardly knew 
you at first, as I had not the most distant idea 
of seeing you here." He was looking earnestly 
at her. But no unwonted flush mantled her 
cheek as she answered quietly, 

“And until fifteen minutes ago, I had no 
thought of your being in this part of the 
world " People were crowding closely. He 
offered her his arm. 

“It is warm here; will you go out on the 
piazza?" They went out together to the great 
wrath and amazement of manoeuvring mammas 
and marriageable daughters, who had fastened 
covetous eyes on Mr. Hastings from the moment 
. of his entrance. “What have you been doing 
4 since I saw you?" he a*ked. 

,s “A little of everything, enduring a great 

* deal, enjoying a great deal. Last winter my 
; aunt, Mrs. Selden, invited me to reside with 

* her, so I have lived in New York till a week 
; ago, when we came here. And you?" 

J “Going through the old routine, traveling, 
j sketching, and painting a little." 

\ “Oh! I have seen your pictures,” said she, 
i animatedly. “How could you make so muoh 
^ from so little foandation?" 
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DEPARTED. — PRESSED FLOWERS. 


“And you were not offended at my presump- ^ we ever meet again. But a rosebud will not 
tion?” ^ I; content me now. I went there to find you, to 

“Oh! no—it was not that—you only fulfilled \ ask you the question 1 ask you now. Will you 
your promise.” $ give yourself to me?” 

“I was at your old home three weeks ago, on $ He was looking anxiously into her eyes, 
my way Were,” he said, slowly. i They drooped beneath his steady gaze. He 

“Were you?” She was gazing off to the dim $ bent lower. “Will you not speak to me, dar- 
horizon, a dreamy smile wreathing her lips. He 5 ling?” 

stood quietly waiting till she looked up. J She raised her eyes full of light to bis face, 

“Are you not going to ask what I went there $ and with a quick, shy motion placed both her 
for?” $ hands in his. 

“I was afraid it would be impertinent.” ^ A flood of joy broke over his face. He 
“I will tell you. I went to And you, but no * clasped her little hands tightly. “God bless 
one could give me any information about you.”*: you!” he murmured, reverently, “I will be 
She laughed gayly. “Dear, good people! they ' faithful to the trust.” 
wanted to know everything so bad, I would tell : The nfcxt winter there were two weddings 
them nothing.” $ instead of one at Mrs. Selden’s town bouse, 

( He spoke now in a low, tender tone. “Little : and Florence learned, for the first time, the 
Alice,” he said, “a year ago you gave me a > j^gret of her cousin's love for the little rose* 
rosebud, with the promise of another, should * bush. 




DEPARTED. 


IT WHITFIELD 8TEKLING. 


Weeping, I bowed my weary head— 

And silently around me spread 
The marble city of the dead. 

Oh! who is there that has not dwelt 
On then and now—to feel them melt 
Together—or who has not felt 

The wealth of sorrow memory lends, 
When, drifting o’er the past, she blends 
Our lives with buried hours, and frieuda? 

The mist of time was backward rolled, 
And round me, forms of living mould 
Came thronging from the days of old. 

Forgotten griefs with all their tears— 
Forgotten hopes—forgotten fears 
Came back through intervening years; 



And she returned—the blighted flower 
That bloomed to fade; alas! the lionr— 
Alas! the fell destroyer’s power. 

Fresh os the dawn of cloudless day, 

The loved, the loving, and the gay— 
Ahi8! how young to pass awayl 

Upon her open brow so fair, 

As lightly fell the touch of care 
As sunlight on her waving hair. 

Oh! she had been my life—my pride, 
And wonld have been my darling bride: 
But never was to be—she died! 

Again, again, above the tomb 
Of loveliness and blighted bloom, 

Let sorrow wave her sable plume. 


PRESSED FLOWERS. 

BT ELIZABETH MILLEB. 


Out of the leaves of my Bible they fall, s 

Flower by flower, and leaf after leaf; s 

Sweet are tho memories that they recall, ^ 

Yet I am weeping in bitterest grief! $ 

Oh! withered buds of a Somuier time past, 

Oh! sweet dead hopes of a youth that is o’er! ^ 
All of them faded ere Wintor’e drear blast > 

Faded, to blossom in beauty no more! *! 

Many a Summer may come with Its flowers, s 

Never another like this that has gone! *J 

Many a young heart rejoice in their bowers, ^ 

Careless and happy as once was mine own! 


Once mine was happy—no^ never again! 

Once these dead flow’rets Vere fragrant and gay; 
Summer by Summer may brighten and wane. 
Other buds blossom; but these never mayl 

Gather them tenderly up from the floor. 

Shut them again in the Volume of Truth! 

So in my heart do I koep evermore 
All the dear memories of my lost yonth! 

After awaile the Book willfc>e shnt, 

After awhile the heart will grow calm; 

Home shall I fly from this clay prison-hut— 

Home, to a mansion and conqueror's palm! 
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A DAGUERREOTPYE IN BATTLE. 


BT ELLA RODMAN. 


A pile of freshly-executed vignettes, just \ people did; and when some one addressed him 
from the photographer's, lay on one of the s enthusiastically with the remark: “Isn’t it ex¬ 
pretty drawing-room tables, and were seized \ cellent?” He rejoined: 

upon and commented upon by the group there 5 “Yes—an ‘excellent’ likeness of Miss Lacy 
assembled. It was not a party—merely a S in one of her very worst moments. Photo¬ 


dropping in, such as Miriam Lacy had every ^ graphs were only invented for men—and any 
evening—three or four young ladies, and two j woman who will consent to be thus martyrized 
gentlemen; a9 much of an even balance as one ^ must be influenced by one of two reasons: She 
usually meets in “these troublous times.” j is either inexpressibly conceited, or she is quite 
The ladies were cut out after a pattern, and | superior to the weakness of caring how she 
had nothing in particular about them—the gen- ^ looks.” 


tlemen were worthy of more special notice. The < “Thank you,” said Miriam, who had quietly 
elder one—of middle height, inclining to cor- $ glided in, “1 am quite at a loss how to classify 
pulency and baldness—had a fine face, rather i myself. The ‘inexpressibly conceited’ division 


supercilious in its expression, and characterized \ is not attractive—but the stern Angel of truth 
by a general air of knowing everything and J guards the entrance to the Paradise, where 
believing nothing. He was elegantly dressed, $ women are superior to the weakness of caring 
thoroughly self-possessed, answered to the name s how they look. I do care how I look, and 
of Dr. Moyaton, although he never practiced, 5 always like to look my very best.” 
had rooms at the Clarendon, abundnut means, j Gilbert, who had said nothing, blushed guiltily 
and did nothing in particular except lounge s at Miriam’s entrance—while the real criminal 
about among pictures, and talk “Art”—a sub- jj smiled a fascinating smile, and said with per- 
ject very absorbing to those who appreciate it, j; feet composure, “Do you remember the scene 
and very bewildering to those who do not. This \ in ‘Peg Woffington,’ Miss Lacy, where Peg steps 
man admired Miriam Lacy, a person whom ^ out of her own portrait-frame, and confounds 
every one concurred in pronouncing just about J fhe critics? It is about the finest thing in the 
right. \ whole volume.” 

The other gentleman was younger, not more * These men were both in love with Miriam 
than twenty-seven, had a tall, manly figure, s Lacy; and Miriam was piqued by Dr. Moynton’s 
and nothing else remarkable about him, except > composure, and irritated by Gilbert Fletcher’s 
a pair of gray eyes, that looked up and at one { want of confidence. 

with such a clear reflection of a great, honest, \ “About these photographs,” continued the 
hero-soul, that they irradiated the whole face. £ doctor, carelessly. “What a vile invention they 
It was the beauty of expression, for in them- are! If one has a glaring defect, they magnify 
selves they did not differ from bushels of other J it tenfold, and leave every mark of beauty to 
eyes. Gilbert Fletcher was a distant cousin of i* be guessed at. As to expression, the very life 
Miriam's; and although he was as quiet and 5: and soul of a face, the wretched photograph 
undemonstrative as gray-eyed people usually $ tramples it to death, or clothes it in so hideous 
are, she knew, to her annoyance, that down in ^ an aspect, that one wishes it were a blank, 
his inmost soul he cherished a wild hope that ^ Look at this carioature of Miss Lncy, now— 
made him glad that the cousinship was so dis- $ why is she made to look dissatisfied, woe-be- 
tant. ^ gone, and desirous of making a face at some- 

“Miriam herself!” exclaimed one of the s body, all at one and the same time?” 
young ladies, as the vignettes came to light, £ “That is only the perversity of human na- 
“Miriam to life!” and exclamations and criti-J ture,” replied Miriam, laughing, “the poor 
cisms fell fast and furious on the bits of paste- j. photographer, in despair at the benumbing 
board upon which had been left the impress of $ gravity that always possesses one when re- 
a.living soul. J quired to call up a look that I know is to be 

Dr. Moynton never admired when other stamped upon glass and copper, said sugges- 
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tively, * Could you think of something pleasant 
now, mum?' and I immediately felt a severe 
and awful expression settle on my features. 
Had he told me not to laugh as I valued my 
picture, the effect would have been what was 
desired. But I am tired of the subject,” she 
continued, imperiously, “let us talk of some¬ 
thing else. What are you studying there, Gil¬ 
bert?” 

Miriam has not been described, and, to tell 
the truth, she was rather indescribable. Her 
girl-admirers, and she had hosts of them, always 
said of Miriam, “Not pretty at all, you know, 
because she hasn't a single good feature;” and 
yet, in the aggregate, they pronounced her 
“lovely.” She was taller than the average 
height, and her finely-moulded figure seemed 
to float along the streets, so that men would 
turn their heads, as she passed, and say, “By 
Jove! what a splendid figure that woman has!” 
Her abundant dark hair, worn very low on her 
neck, had a classic sweep that oarried a sort 
of fascination in it; and the cheek it shaded 
was so round and fresh that a oannibal could 
not have resisted the temptation to take a bite 
out of it. Miriam was twenty-five, and owned 
to every day of it; and partly on account of 
this venerable age, partly on account of her 
superiority, people generally, who ai^ very 
liberal with what does not belong to them, 
handed her over to Dr. Moytiton. Barkis was 
willin’, but not quite satisfied of success. 

All this time, Gilbert Fletcher has been left 
bending over an old-fashioned, somewhat faded' 
daguerreotype. Two girl-faces nestled closely 
together; the elder had long, drooping curls, 
and Miriam’s eyes and mouth—the other was 
a chubby, little sister, long years since in Para¬ 
dise. That child-face of Miriam was very sweet, 
and Gilbert studied it iotently. 

He did not hear Miriam's question; and she 
went and looked over his shoulder. 

“That old thing!” said she, half-sadly, “it 
does not look a bit like me now. That was 
taken ( when I was nearer heaven in the days 
of long ago.' ” 

“To me it looks very much like you,” replied 
Gilbert, in a low tone. “I wish that you would 
give it to me, Miriam—I should like to take it 
away with me.” 

“I would not give it to you for the world,” 
said Miriam, in the same tone. “When do you 
go?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fletcher!” exclaimed one of the 
young ladies, who wanted Gilbert to come and 
talk to her, “is it really true that you are soine 
to the wart” 


Gilbert bowed assent. He never wasted words 
when he was not interested. 

“How many straps do you wear?” asked the 
doctor, in rather an unpleasant tone. 

“None,” replied Gilbert, quietly. “I go as 
a private.” 

“As a private /” repeated the young ladies, 
under their breath. “Dear! they had always 
thought that privates were so common /” 

“They are rather uncommon, now-a-daye,” 
said Miriam, that dear, steady voice of hers 
trembling a little with emotion, “and unless 
Artemas Ward raises successive regiments of 
Brigadier-Generals, the ranks will scarcely be 
filled by men who do not seem to have souls 
above a bit of glittering tinsel.” 

Miriam’s cheekB glowed indignantly; but the 
doctor, although inwardly admiring, replied 
coolly, “You may just as well say that we are 
fighting for a bit of red, white, and blue bunt¬ 
ing—it is not the tinsel for which they care, 
but what the tinsel symbolises. By-the-way, 
Fletcher, are you thoroughly in earnest? I 
should think it would be rather unpleasant to 
take pot-luck with Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
that style. Privates' fare is not very tempting, 
I imagine.” 

“Tom, Dick, and Harry,” replied Gilbert, 
unmoved, “give up tbeir time, their comfort, 
their lives to their country —I do no more. 
Why then am I entitled to more than they? 
In this great cause all should be brothers, and 
share alike.” 

The dootor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must allow me respectfully to differ 
from you,” he began. “My chief objection to 
the Declaration of Independence is, that it tells 
what the children calls *a great, big, naughty 
story.’” 

The young ladies gave a start of interest—a 
man who abused the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence wns “so original.” All but Miriam, and 
she remained quietly gazing at the speaker. 

“The Declaration of Independence,” con¬ 
tinued Dr. Moynton, rather contemptuously, 
“asserts the palpable falsehood that ‘all men 
are born free and equal,’ in the very face of 
the fact that some are born to*rosewood cradles. 
And purple, and fine linen* and others to pine 
boards and a fig-leaf. Do you call that free 
and equal? The man accustomed to scant food 
and rags, and the society of vagabonds, who 
goes as a private—and the man accustomed to 
well-dressed viands, elegant clothing, and in¬ 
tercourse with gentlemen, who accepts the same 
position, bring, in my opinion, very unequal 
fortunes into the concern.” 
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Gilbert was ha If-dreaming of Miriam and the < brother’s wife and child, were to her objects of 
future, and rather weary of the doctor’s wordy s the warmest affection; and the pretty Lizzie, 
argument —uud saying, with a smile, “I nrr. $ who was two or three years her junior, clung 
satisfied to go as a private,” he turned to look J to her with a sort of adoring love that seemed 
at some prints. % to be Miriam's due. 

The vi-itors finally dropped off; the young $ After talking an immense amount of nonsense 
ladies were taken home by the doctor; and Gil- £ to the baby, and kissing and pettiug the childish 
bert and Miriam were left alone in the drawing- ^ mother, Miriam went to her owu room, and 
room. Th • quiet young soldier seemed suddenly :* thought a great deal more about Gilbert than 
endowed with the power of speech. ^ that modest lover would ever have imagined. 

“Miriam,” said he, abruptly, “I go to-mor- < She did not wish to marry him—they were not 
row. Will you give me this?” i suited to each other; she thought him too 

It was one of the photographs that he held 5 young, in the first place, and too timid—there 
in his hand; and Miriam took it from him with ; was nothing to lean upon; in short, he was not 
downcast eyes, turning away as she said, i; at all her beau ideal , aud she felt provoked that 

“Do nor. ask me for these things, Gilbert—I \ her thoughts turned upon so unprofitable a sub- 
oannot break through my rule, which is to be- J ject. 

Stow them only on my lady friends.” v Dr. Moynton, who, by a sort of instinct, had 

“Not even for a cousin?” asked Gilbert, be Hooked upon Gilbert as a powerful rival, now 
seechingly. $ had the field to himself, and improved his op- 

“Not even for a cousin,” she replied. s portunities to the best of his ability. Herbert 

But Miriam’s head was turned aside, and » Lacy smiled approvingly upon his suit—Lizzie 
Gilbert, yielding to temptation, committed an ; thought him “just the husband for Miriam”— 
act of petty larceny of which she was happily ^ and the dootor finally committed himself by a 
unconscious. The daguerreotype of Miriam in » regular proposal. 

her childhood was hastily transferred to his $ Somehow it troubled her to see this lofty 
pocket; and with an expression of not having!: man humbled; and sho said as gently as she 
been doing anything at all out of the way, that > could, “If I ever love, it will be one who has 
was quite marvelous considering what a neo- ; shown himself willing to sacrifice everything 
phyte he was in this sort of practice, Gilbert J for his country.” 

received the dismissal that his cousin speedily $ “Even to enlisting as a private?” asked the 
bestowed upon him. S doctor, bitterly. 

“It i9 late now,” said she, extending her \ A roseate color mounted to Miriam’s fore¬ 
hand, “and I must go up to Lizzie. I honor \ head; but she answered steadily: “Yes, if that 
you, Gilbert—and you shall always have my !; were clearly his duty.” 

warmest prayers for your preservation and $ “What do you wish me to do?” said the 
happiness. Good night.” i; lover, despairingly. “ Must I advertise myself 

And she was gliding rapidly out of the room; ' as ‘the celebrated and original able-bodied man 
Gilbert, suddenly gifted with a miraculous 5 between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
. power of daring, folded her closely in his arms, $ years?* ” 
and with a long, farewell kiss, said, “We may s Miriam smiled in spite of herself, asshemur* 
never meet again on earth, Miriam. Good-by,” ^ mured: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
and was gone. £ do it with thy might,” and Dr. Moynton retired 

Miriam stood breathless witb astonishment— i discomfited, 
half-indignant, and half-admiring the audacity \ A fearful battle was raging, in which Gilbert 
which had taken her so completely by surprise. j Fletcher’s regiment had lost more than half of 
For she knew that Gilbert loved her, and she £ its men. Bravely following the flashing sword 
knew that he knew that, if he had told her so ! that waved them up the hill, they pressed for- 
that night, he would have been rejected. % ward to victory, Gilbert’s gray eyes dilating into 

Very thoughtfully she walked op stairs to s strange beanty with the excitement of battle— 
Lizzie, her brother’s pretty, little wife, who 5 when suddenly came a missile of death, dealing 
was lying among a heap of laced pillows, \ carnage and destruction on every side. Gilbert 
lost in admiration of another heap of flannel * fell, with several of bis oomrades, but 

and embroidery, which Miriam addressed as $ «-a private or tiro now and then 

“Auntie’s precious baby,” and which seemed ^ Will not count In tho new* of the battle” 

to be regarded generally as a very novel and j Miriam read the name of “private Gilbert 
striking production. Miriam’s brother, and that i Fletcher” among the list of killed, and a strange 
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feeling took possession of her. She neither > 
cried nor fainted; but all the sunshine had died \ 
out of her life, and she felt that she loved the j 
dead private. With her usual prompt energy, j; 
she took an instant resolution to devote herself!; 
to hospital work among the sick and wounded; $ 
and quietly made her preparations in spite of !: 
all opposition. \ 

The stars came out and shed their spft light < 
over the field of battle, and on a pale face that ^ 
looked dead among the dead—but it was just s 
waking up to life. An obscure private lay $ 
there, with a shattered daguerreotype resting < 
on his heart, and in imagination a vision of \ 
Miriam bending over him as his guardian- $ 
angel. He smiled as he lay there; for some- s 
thing whispered confidently that Miriam would J 
one day rest her bright head on that very place, £ 
and then he fell wearily asleep. $ 

When Gilbert Fletcher returned to Northern $ 


LOVF/8 CONSTANCY. 

soil, it was with the rank of captain honor¬ 
ably earned by tried bravery, not bought with 
money; but he seemed to value a shattered 
daguerreotype more highly even than this com¬ 
mission; and Miriam probably changed her 
opinion of him, or, perhaps, as the lady said of 
her pertinacious lover, she married him to get 
rid of him. 

Dr. Moynton takes his luxurious dinners at 
the Clarendon, and pronounces Mrs. Captain 
Fletcher “a very fine woman”—adding frankly 
that, if she had shown better ta.^te, she might 
have been Mrs. Dr. Moynton; and that he should 
certainly be tempted to go as a private, if he 
could be sure of being as well paid as Gilbert 
Fletcher was. 

Summing up all the facts, I canhot help 
thinking that, had it not been for that daguer¬ 
reotype, things would never have turned out 
as they did. 


THE OLDEN TIME. 


Oh I give me back the olden time, 

When life was new and dear; 

When rose-clouds veiled the future path. 

And Heaven seemed so near. 

Before the heart's bright, trusting faith, 

Was robbed by worldly lore, 

And yielded up the garnered joy* 

It trusted in before. 

Oh! give me back the olden time, 

When Nature seemed more bright— 

When each returning Spring would bring 
A dreamy, soft delight. 

When ’neatta the whispering beechen’s shade, 
We spoke love’s tender vow; 

And all the charms of poetry 
Seemed far more sweet than now. 


Oh I gi vo me back the olden time, 

Before a cruel war 

Had sprung up, like some horrid fiend. 
This favored land to marl 
When life passed like a Summer dream. 

In mild and pleasant ways. 

And Peace shod o’er our happy home* / 
Her soft and cheerful rays. 

Ah no! ’tie vain—the Iron hand 
Of duty points the way; 

We scarce can pause to scan the past, 

But hope on, day by day— 

Still looking for that better time 
When we Bhall all be free; 

Ob, God! teach us to live aright, 

And put our trust in Thee! 


BY CLARENCE MAY 

* 

j 
| 




LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 

BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Rest gently, dearest one, for I . 

Am watching thy repose, 5 

And planting on thy sculptured tomb l 

The lovely blooming rose; < 

And when the sun his dewy couch > 

Within tho West has made, s 

Tho stars of night shall shine on me i 

Beside thy quiet grave. $ 

Beet sweetly, gentle one, for now $ 

The rock of stubborn grief £ 

Is melting by my fervent tears, < 

And gives my heart relief; * 


I’m dreaming too of how my love 
From its repose was driven. 

And as I dream, I waft a prayer 
That thou wilt hear in Heaven. 

Oh! long loved one, who sleepeth now 
Beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thou not in thy Heavenly home 
Cast oft a thought on me? 

And that bright hope shall clear the cloodi 
Within this heart of mine, 

And when I reach the spirit land, 

I shall be ever thine! 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 

A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY LOUI8B CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

“MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 123 . 


IX.—DIED INTESTATE. 

Winds blew him onward safely—tides favored 
him—skies smiled over him. He reached his 
destination, and the first letter from his South 
American home was as full of buoyant, on- 
looking hope, as it was of tender, faithful 
memory, lie bade her be strong and cheer¬ 
ful, upborne by trust in his love, as he was by 
trust in hers. 

She could not hope for such messengers very 
often, but they would be, perhaps, all the more 
tenderly prized. Every letter he wrote her 
slept on her heart till the next one came.. She 
was happy, despite her cares, which were 
neither few nor small—despite her separation 
from Arthur Challoner, and the years that lay 
between them. She was young, aud strong, 
and fearless; and her love had the Midas gift 
of turning common things to gold. 

For three years she walked on in this 
happy life of hoping and dreaming, overseeing 
the household, indeed, earing tenderly for the 
children, but feeding her heart on the memory 
of looks and tones, toward which her thoughts 
turned ever backward, as Eve’s might have 
turned toward Eden—only, for Martha, the 
gate of her Paradise was again to open. Again 
she should walk in her garden in the cool of 
the day, roam beside its still waters, sit under¬ 
neath the cool rustling of its palms. Was she 
in danger of forgetting that this world is but 
the hostel, 

“ Where we tarry, we tarry but a night?” 

Sorrow, the Easterns say, is the angel that 
•Us nearest the gate of heaven. Therefore, 
her mission on earth is holy. It was an autumn 
day when she came again to the pale girl, who 
had been dreaming for three years such rosy 
dreams. 

A loud knocking on the outer door summoned 
her, and, with a vague foreboding, which took 
no definite shape, she opened it. She admitted 
a sorrowful procession. Six men bore upon a 
door the body of Deaeon Pettibone. His eyes 
Vox.. XLIY.—13 


were closed. Upon bis face was the unmistak¬ 
able rigidity and pallor of death. There was 
a wound in his left temple, a sharp, frightful 
wound. Dr. Wilson came at the head of the 
litter. With his keen, medical eye he looked 
into the girl’s pale face to see how she bore the 
sight, how she would bear the tidings be had to 
tell. Taking her hand, he slipped his fingers* 
nlong over the pulse. It was firm and steady. 
Here would be no fainting or faltering wbea 
there was any duty to be done. He told the 
men where to deposit their burden, and then 
he drew Martha into another room and de¬ 
scribed the accident which had happened at 
his own gate. 

The deacon had been to see him, ostensibly 
to consult him concerning a slight ailment; 
but, really, it seemed as if some singular pre¬ 
sentiment of his doom had impelled him to talk 
over his last wishes. He had lingered for some, 
time, speaking about personal and family mat¬ 
ters, and had even turned back again, when he 
reached the door, to say, 

“Remember, doctor, I am getting to be an 
old man, and, if anything should happen to 
me, I want yon should be Tommy’s guardian. 
As for Mary, Martha is to take care of her— 
my wife requested it on her dying bed.” 

The doctor had replied, smilingly, 

“I am as old a man as you, and my life is a 
far more toilsome one. You will help carry my 
coffin into the church-yard, and, as I have no 
children to entrust to you, I shall expect you 
to comfort my wife.” 

The deacon shook his head sadly. 

“May be so, may be so, friend; but I think 
it is time for me to set my house in order. 1 
shall make my will to-morrow.” 

Then he had gone out and mounted his horse, 
a strong, steady animal, which he was daily in 
the habit of riding. Just as be was gathering 
up his reins, and had turned toward the doctor 
for a parting word, a man in the next field fired 
suddenly at a bird which was wheeling over¬ 
head. The steady-going horse, which nothing 
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bad ever beeu kouwu to frighten before, reared s there must be for Martha no more idle hours, 
and plunged; and the deacon, off his guard, s Fortunately among the town’s people she had 
was thrown violently to the ground. His head $ many friends, and uo enemies. She procured 
struck agaiust a sharp stone, and when they J the school easily enough, and with it a promise 
took him up, he was dead. v that she should retain it as long as she might 

Just as the doctor finished his sad story, she $ desire, 
heard the children coming merrily in—the girl So her life was speedily mapped out. After 
of ten, and the b »y of thirteen—old enough, J awhile she received from Arthur Challoner a 
now, to realize sorrow. $ letter full of earnest love and tender sympathy 

“I must tell them,” she said, turning her J—a letter in which he offered to give up his 
white, still face toward the doctor. “1 must $ Southern prospects—which, she knew, were 
ge now. They will be in where he lies in a S just then brighter than ever—and come home 
moment.” % at once. Of course she would permit uo such 

Dr. Wilson did not know in what words she > sacrifice. She wrote back to him to stay the 
discharged her task; but five minutes afterappointed time—Mary needed all her cure at 
Ward he saw the three standing together besi le s present, and she would try to grow worthier of 
the dead. The children were weeping wildly, ) him while she waited. 

but the look of patient suffering on Martha’s i And all this time she never doubted him. 

Ihce was more pitiful than tears. s The seven years that passed on in such doll 

After the funeral was over, the business mat- j routine, after this, brought with them two 
ters had to be settled. Martha well knew what j changes. 

the deacon’s intentions had been concerning $ Mary Pettibone grew from childhood up to 
her. He had often said, since his wife’s death. J womanhood. She had always been lovely, and 
that, she should provide for her as his child. J now her charms developed into a beauty which 
The property Tommy inherited, through liis \ could scarcely have been predicted even from 
mother, would make him rich enough ; and the > her infantile promise She had no great strength 
deacon intended that his own estate should be ' of mind or body; but she had a charm which 
equally divided between the two girls. But s seldom fails of triumph—the very charm of help- 
intentions pass for nothing in law, and she S lessness—a certain soft appealing to the love 
mentioned to no one her knowledge of the dea- s and care of others, which wins more than loftier 
eon’s wishes. s gifts. Her eyes were bright, clear blue, with a 

Dr. Wilson was appointed Tommy’s guardian $ light in them like the stars in a k ummer night 
by the town authorities, and the boy removed, i sky. Her complexion had just the softest sea- 
at once, to the doctor’s house. As lie steps < shell tints. Her mouth was so bright, and 
off the stage of our narrative at this point, it $ sweet, and pouting, it fairly challenged your 
may be well to glance a moment at his future v kisses. Dimples were in her cheeks—in her 
oareer. As soon as he was twenty-one—deter- J round little elbows, and her soft white hands, 
mined, despite Dr. Wilson’s persuasions, that he $ She was as frolicsome as a pet kitten, and as 
would not be a doctor, when nature hnd in- gay and fresh as a June Tose-bud. Uncon- 
tended him for a merchant—he took his fortune $ sciously, however, she was selfish. She had 
tu Boston and invested it in trade. He was $ always been indulged—Martha never thought 
successful, and is known to-day, on State street, i; of disputing her wishes—and she had grown 
as one of “ the solid men of Boston.” $ used to take every possible sacrifice as if it 

Mary was left, as it had been understood was $ were only her natural right. And yet no one 
the deacon’B wish, to Martha’s guardian care. ^ saw the selfishness, veiled as it was by that 
The red-brick bouse, as part of Tommy’s in- s light, playful manner of hers, 
bsritance, was to be leased for his benefit, and $ Beside her Martha looked sadly worn and 
though more than one home was proffered to $ old. At twenty-eight, time had begun to fade 
Martha for herself and her charge, she pre- s her cheek, and scatter silver threads in her 
ferred absolute independence, and removed with s hair. She had had a hard life—how hard no 
Mary to the little cottage where the second Mrs. $ one knew—for she had been a laborious and 
Pettibone bad formerly lived. <! conscientious teacher without one particle of 

Then she made an effort to procure the situa- $ natural liking for the task. Moreover, waiting 
lion of teacher in the village school. The pro- \ years are always weary years, and perhaps 
party which Mary had inherited from her father \ something besides time had blanched the hue# 
would be barely sufficient to maintain her, and i of her life. 

afford her the advantages she ought to have — \ She was only eleven years older than Mary, 
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but slie looked quite old enough to be her \ “Little Mary!” he exclaimed aloud—then to 
mother, as she came and sat down beside her. ; himself. “Not, surely, the seven years' little 
telling her that next month her very dear friend s child, who cheated me out of my bride, and 
—the one she wrote to in South America—was i made me go to South America, in order that 
coming home. \ she might be properly teuded and brought up?” 

Tlte girl shook her sunny curls till they J “You forget, sir, that ten years change 
flashed back the light like threads of gold, and ;■ seven into seventeen. You were good to little 
laughed gayly, as she said, 5 Mary, ten years ago—you must not change to- 

“ Well, I hope he won't be sn old foggy, * ward her because she has left off pinafores, and 
that’s all. We’ve got sobersides enough here, ; put qn long dre-ses.” 

now. 1 suppose lie’ll be a perfect bear, living! Change, indeed! The change was in her. 
so long Among those South American savages ■: lie was bewildered by it. He thought he had 
No matter, while you are teaching artillery \ never seen any one half so sweet and eutuing. 
practice to the young idea. I’ll try and initiate > I am nfr?id the time of waiting had passed 
him into the ways of civilization.” \ before he knew it. Watching that beauty half- 

Martha only smiled at her words, as she did £ childish and hnlf-womanly, listening to the 
at all her pretty, mischievous ways—smiled and ' cooing, melodious tones of that clear, young 
thought what a pretty, petted darling the giil ji voice, he forgot to be impatient to see Martha, 
was; hoping, too, that Arthur would like her, i; and so her coming took him by surprise. Never 
since, now she was fatherless, she must always could there have been a moment when she 
live with them. \ would, lmve appeared at a greater disadvantage. 

Meantime the ship Golden Gate was bringing J Coming in with the old weary look upon her 
the wanderer home! \ face, after her hard day of uncongenial labor;* 

5 her hair put plainly back; her dark gingham 
x.— how martha kkpt her vow. ^ dress, and strong shoes white with her walk 

He came, after all, unexpectedly. The letter ; through the soiling summer dust; her forehead 
he sent from New York to announce his advent ; flushed with fatigue; her step languid, and her 
was delayed, and instead of being at home i eyes with that peculiar faded out look which 
ready to welcome him, as she had wished, his* gray eyes have when their owner is dispirited 
betrothed was in her school. He knew of her; and weary. Corning in, to the cool, pleasant 
ohange of residence, and went at once to the J parlor, what a contrast to the graceful, white- 
little cottage. He was not prepared for the ; robed vi-ion that came to meet her! He felt a 
■vision of beauty he found in the parlor—a fair, ; sudden sensation of bitter disappointment, 
graceful creature all in white; eyes bright ns » Was this the bride he had toiled and Waited 
stars; golden ringlets fluttering ahout the pretty * for? The next moment, remembering how true 
head and bare, dimpled shoulders; face bright; and good she was, he hated himself for the' 
with smiles and blushes. He had not forgotten ) feeling. 

his old courteous ways. He bowed with his; “ Mr. Challoner has come.” It was the young 
most chivalrous air of homage. % girl who spoke first, and not either of the wait-' 

“Pardon my intrusion—I thought Miss Pay-; ing lovers. They stood still, looking at eaoh 
•on lived here.” $ other steadfastly. 

“She does, and she is expecting you, if, as I $ Time, which had been so unfriendly to 
suppose, you are Mr. Challoner. She did notMartha, had only given the beauty of a riper 
know just when you wonld arrive, and so she I manhood to Arthur Challoner—bronzed bib 
is in school. She will be at home in half an s cheek, deepened the shadows in his hair, mads 
hoar. If you will accept me as her represents- s more intense the light in his eyes, carved hi#' 
tire in the meantime, I will give you my best wel-> lips into prouder lines. Mary smiled, as she 
oome; or would you prefer to go and find her?” $ tripped out of the room, and thought what an r 
He considered a moment. He did not care \ odd meeting it wao, after all the correspond- 
to meet his affianced before all these inquisi- \ ence. With the shy, shrinking delicaoy pecth*^ 
tive, childish eyes. It would be better to wait j liar to her nature, Martha had never told her 
for her there. So he said, * of their engagement. It had not been mads 

“I will remain here, if you please— if I shall > known to any one, at first, because the prospeot 

not disturb you. Miss-” s of marriage was so remote, and, during the 

“Not ‘Miss/ at all—only little Mary Petti-£ whole ten years of waiting, Martha had never 
bone. who remembers you quite well, though I i, revealed her secret. The regular receipt of her 
nee you have forgotten her.” i South American letters had been the only point 
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on which to hang a conjecture. When the girl ^ 
was gone, Challoner went over to Martha’s J 
side. She did not move to meet him. Sensi- $ 
five as a flower—a being of “spirit, and fire, ' 
and dew”—she knew only too well how she s 
had impressed him; felt only too keenly that $ 
he was disappointed in her. His question at ^ 
their last meeting flashed into her mind, “Could s 
love die?” Perhaps he would not have long to \ 
wait for his answer. % v s 

“Have the unfriendly years made us stran-^ 
gers to each other?” he asked, in those rich, $ 
melodious tones, whose echo bad lingered ever $ 
since she first heard them in her heart. j. 

She knew her lips were cold when he kissed $ 
them; but how could she throw warmth into $ 
her manner, when such a chill was settling 1 
down upon her soul? ^ 

How they had looked forward to this meet- 
ing, both of them; and yet, now it had come, ;! 
how different it was from their dreams!. Do ij 
two, between whom ten years have rolled, ever <: 
meet as they parted? Well as Launcelot loved 
Arthur’s Queen, if, instead of being buried at 5 
Joyous Guard, he had gone on a pilgrimage to I 
a far country, and come back after ten years < 
of change and absence, would he have seen, $ 
when he came again to court, the old charm in $ 
the eyes which so many tears wept for his Bake ;> 
had dimmed, the hair which grief had turned $ 
ashen? In time, perhaps, the spell might have $ 
regained its old force—but the first emotion 5 
would have been of disappointment. We never $ 
realize changes which we do not see. We re- $ 
member those from whom we are parted at s 
their last and their best; and when we corned 
again we find that Time has been robbing us. ^ 
It was a constrained, miserable evening which £ 
those two passed together. Only once Arthur 5 
alluded to their marriage; but Martha inter- s 
rupted him. s 

, “You have come home to stay, now,” she $ 
said, “and with so much time before us there $ 
is no need of haste. My school-term lasts a $ 
month longer. I will teach it through, and \ 
you shall have the interval to get acquainted s 
with me over again. In the meantime we will $ 
make no plans, and ns no one, not even Mary, $ 
knows of the tie between us, we cnn be quite £ 
secure from criticism or observation.” s 

It was a relief to them both when Mary came $ 
dancing in, at nine o’clock, to wish them good- i 
night, she said. Martha was glad to make her \ 
sit down at the piano, and sing Scotch songs > 
tor awhile. The musio gave her time to gain j; 
self-command to look her future in the face l 
steadily. { 


A more artful and unscrupulous, even a more 
selfish woman, loving him as she never denied 
to herself that she did, would have kept on 
with the engagement; commenced preparations 
for the marriage; and trusted that, with com¬ 
munity of household interests, love enough 
would come to bring happiness. To Martha* 
Payson no such course was open. It was his 
happiness rather than her own of which she 
has thought all the time—if she could not en¬ 
sure that, then all her past dreams were idle. 
This was why she had at once determined that 
there should be no more talk for the present 
about marriage. She would wait. If he were 
willing to forget the past, let the waves of obli¬ 
vion sweep over it—she would be the first to 
relinquish any claim it had given her. Nor 
clid her patient heart blame him. She knew 
that he had loved her once. Was it his fault 
that she had refused to mArry him thm? If 
she had been his wife through these years they 
would not have changed her so, and he would 
still have seen in her the charms that won him 
long ago. Small blame to him if the years 
which her own decree had put between them 
had stolen awAy all brightness of her youth, and 
left her a middle-aged woman before her lime. 

There was wild fervor in her prayers that 
night—a passionate cry from the bruised and 
wounded heart for the healing love of heaven. 
Her prayer was answered. Strength came to 
her. But, when she rose in the morning, the 
night after her lover’s coming which should 
have brought back the old light to her eyes, 
the youthful bloom to her cheeks, had only 
deepened the lines of care. Arthur Challoner 
felt personally injured. Where was the bride 
he had wooed—the woman he had waited for? 
He did not see her in this pale, spiritless crea¬ 
ture, from whose life all the color and vivid¬ 
ness seemed blanched and faded. She had 
made him fully understand, the night before, 
that she held him free to choose or not to 
choose her over agAin, as he himself should 
determine—that, at any rate, he was to say no 
more of love or marriage for the present. Un¬ 
willing as he was to confess it to himself, this 
understanding was an intense relief. He was 
no hypocrite, and it would have been a hard 
task for him to dissemble. 

The next day after his coming Martha went 
to her school, as usual. He had taken np hts 
abode, as of old, at his uncle’s. The Thorntona 
were glad enough to receive him. He was a rich 
man now, and reflected something of the golden 
aura of his distinction upon those whose hos¬ 
pitality he shared. 
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In the afternoon he came over to the cottage ; Martha’s chamber, and threw herself down 
—it seemed the most natural way to use up the ! beside her. 

alow hours—and helped the young girl there \ “Oh! darling, darling!” she cried, in her 
wait for Martha. The time passed quickly $ exuberant, childlike way. “How could you 
enough at her side—he telling her strange, ro- J be so good? He says you are better than an 
mantic tales of daring and adventure, she ques- J angel. He has told me everything. I would 
tioning him sweetly, and listening with such 5 never have let myself care for him in the first 
flattering attention. J place, though, if I had known he was engaged 

This went on two or three weeks. Martha ; to you. How could you give him up, so grand, 
was not jealous—her nature was too noble for £ and handsome, and rich as he is? He 9ays he 
so selfish a passion—but love made her insight J loves me—poor, silly little me!—though it seems 
keen. She gave Arthur Challoner credit for J so strange. I have promised to marry him at 
good intentions. She did not think he intended \ New-Years. He wanted it to be sooner, but I 
to fall in love with Mary, but she saw, when he l must have time to get ready, and I can t give 
looked at the girl, such a beam in hi3 eye9 as ;* up my visit to New York this fall—Laura de¬ 
years ago wiled her own heart away. She * pends on me so.” 

thought, too, that Mary was beginning to love \ It was the first time in Martha’s life that she 
him. She remembered a solemn vow—a mother j had ever felt angry with the silly, pretty child, 
trusting to her care her child—a pledge she v Arthur Challoner was “so grand, and hand- 
had made that that child’s happiness should be s some, and rich!” Were these, then, his best 
dearer than her own—and her resolve was \ attractions for the young creature he was going 
taken. j to marry? Had she been, after all, cruel— 

“Why do you not ask me to give you Mary?” J where she meant to be kind—in bringing them 
she said to Challoner, the next time they were J together? 

alone. $ She kissed the girl, and sent her away. She 

He understood her, but he answered, reso- v was not strong enough, just then, to listen to 
lately, i her plans about getting, while in New York, 

“I have never sought but one bride. I have ^ such a bridal outfit as should befit the station 
waited for her many years. Does she mean to s she wa9 going to fill. 

keep me waiting always?” > For the next two months the lovers seemed 

Martha Payson drew away the hand he tried ^ very happy. They rode and walked, sang, read 
to hold. She said, in quiet, firm tones, J and talked together, and, perhaps, neither of 

“Do you think I would let you sacrifice your-s them noticed that Martha’s face was whiter 
self and her for a mistaken notion of honor? J and sadder than ever, as she went about her 
Or that I could ever take your hand, when I s daily tasks. 

had failed to hold all your heart? You must $ Tt was in October that the visit to New York 
not blame yourself. The waiting years, which ^ had been planned. Laura Waterhouse was the 
have changed our relations, were my election, £ one intimate friend that Mary Pettibone, like 
not yours. It is not your fault if time, that j mo9t other girls, bad made during her year or 
has stood still with you, has wrought twice its s two of boarding-school life. Laura had not 
visual work on me—made me fitter for your $ been spoiled by being the petted child of wealthy 
mother than your wife. If you would refuse J and aristocratic parents. She had chosen her 
your freedom for your own sake, you must ac- J friend without one thought of the social dis- 
cept it for hers. I believe that Mary loves you. n tance between them, and she was looking for- 
I know that you love her. I command you, by i ward to her visit, with eager delight, and a 
nil the authority the past gives me over your $ determination to make the country girl’s first 
life, to make her happy.” s glimpse of city life as dazzling and enjoyable 

Going out of the room without waiting for i as possible, 
his answer, she met Mary. \ At first, Challoner had objected to her going. 

“Go in, dear child,” she said, calmly. “Mr. \ He had not had his Mary long enough to be 
Challoner has something to say to you.” $ willing to part with her. Was it possible that 

Sitting where she had left him, he heard her 1 she was weary of him? But when he saw how 
words, and wondered why a strange pain stung j her heart was set upon the visit, above all when 
his heart, now that the fate he had been secretly | she whispered, blushingly, that the chief in¬ 
longing for had come to him. $ terest it had for her was in the preparations it 

Half an hour afterward, Mary Pettibone, all \ would enable her to make for their marriage, 
tmiles, and tears, and blushes, rushed into > he consented. He resolved not to follow her to 
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the city for a month. It would give her more ^ “I got home to-day. I thought you would 
time, he said, for her shopping. Perhaps he ^ be looely this wild night, so 1 came over to help 
was secretly a little piqued at her readiness to \ you listen to the wind and the storm. You see 
part with him, and meant to absent liitnself $ how well 1 know your habits.” 
long enough to be sure of a welcome. i; “You nre mistaken for once—I was not going 

During her absence he saw a good deal of £ to listen to auy such dreary music. See, what 
Martha. All day she was busy in school, for J a wise, grave counselor 1 had chosen,’ 1 and she 
she had commenced on another term; but almost ^ held up her book for him to rend the title, 
all his evenings were spent with her. Was she s “But 1 thought you were settled in New York, 
indeed growing younger, or was it that, when \ How came you here, and how is Mary?” 

Mary’s more dazzling an 1 youthful charms were \ He sat down in front of her, and brushed 
withdrawn from his vision, be could see more ' back his hair from his forehead; it was an old, 
clearly? Of course there was nothing lover- J boyish trick he had. 

like between them, but she could hardly refuse } “Look at me,” he said. “Do I look like a 

a sort of brotherly intimacy to Mary’s be- \ miserable man ?” 

trothed; and he began again to tAke an in-j She did look at him, keenly, and made up 
terest in reading and talking to her. He saw i; her mind that he looked anything but uii9er- 

again, ns her face kindled with enthusiasm over j able. There was a bright light iu his hand¬ 

some beautiful thought, the same lumiuous gray \ some eyes, a flush on his cheek, and, half-hidden 
eyes, with the clear-shining light in them, which \ by his moustache, a curious smile. Completing 
had charmed him years ago; and sometimes he s her survey, she answered, quietly, 
caught himself thinking of her, for a moment, 5 “1 cannot say that you do.” 

almost as if they still belonged to each other. \ “Then my looks must be very much at fault. 

What did this interest in his old love mean? \ They ought to express my condition better. I 
he asked himself, one day. Was he, indeed, 5 am a forsaken lover.” 

so fickle as to yield his allegiance to whoever S Still that curious, satirical smile, and the 
was nearest to him at the time? The month J bright light in his eyes. What could he mean? 
was up. He would go to Mary to-morrow—$ She asked him very seriously, 
the beautiful, graceful child—his loving, be^! “Only that your little Mary was more of a 
witching little darling. jj child than we fancied her, and did not know her 

He went. j own heart. Wheu 1 got to New York, she met me 

i shyly and coldly. For several days she managed 
xi .—how it all ended. j to avoid being alone with me* and, at last, when 

Arthur Challonkr had been absent a week. > I had her to myself for a moment, and iusisted 
It was a November night, wild and wet, fierce \ upon an explanation, she broke from me, and 
with tempest. Martha was quite alone. She! sent her friend in to speak for her. Then it all 
dreaded such evenings. Tltey were the very \ came out. Miss Laura told her story very gently 
times when the spirit of the past chose to look > and sweetly, putting the child’s case in the best 
on her with such haunting eyes, to summon j possible light. It seemed that the little thing 
before her old dreams and hopes, troubling her $ was dazzled by the idea of my admiration. She 
memory with a vague, dull sense of pain. Not i had never had a lover before, and she could not 
to night would she yield to the spell. She \ resist the temptation of snaring such a prise, 
trimmed her lamp, drew her chair and her foot- j no matter at what cost to others. So she ae- 
stool to the little round table—the very table at ^ cepted me, meaning. At the time, to marry me, 
which Deacon Pettibone sat, so many years be- \ l suppose. When she reached New Y”ork, she 
fore, and wooed his second wife—and took up \ saw, for the first time, her friend’s brother, 
a volume of Moral Philosophy, a book which \ He fell in love with her. She is fascinating, in 
would task every power of memory and atten- s her way; he was younger than I, gayer, more 
tion, leaving no room for ghost-seeing. Just as ^ of her kind. In short, she discovered that her 
she commenced reading, there came a knock at j first love was but love’s counterfeit, and was 
the door. She made haste to open it. SheJ sure she should be miserable for life, if she 
would not have kept a dog even wailing in such \ could not marry this Dick Waterhouse. ‘And 
s storm. \ yet,’ Miss Laura said, ‘she had given hit* no 

Arthur Challoner came in, stamping bis feet ^ encouragement. She could not, until she kntw 
in the entry, and shaking the great drops from $ what I would BRy. If I wished her, after £1, 
his shaggy cloak. She looked at him in mute < to marry me. she would try and forget that ttie 
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make me as happy as she could.* 1 told Miss s wants, or her own nature. The idea of having 
Laura, of course, with many thanks, that I ^ a lover dazzled her. She is not innately selfish; 
could by no means permit so great a sacrifice. j> she could not be, with her mother s blood in her 
I begged her to assure Mary of my peaceable > veins. If she seems so, it is my fault, because 
intentions, and send her to me. The little rogue ^ I have always cared for her, and indulged her, 
came in, looking very pretty, and shy, and peni- < and never taught her to deny herself for anjr 
tent. 1 gave her a fatherly sort of kiss, and % one else. When she is a wife, her womanhood 
then told her that I was going to resign her to jj will come to her.” 

this new gallant of hers, who, it seemed, had i> “You are charitable, Martha. Forgive met 
stolen her heart away. She looked half-puzzled, >, I know you love her. I bad proof of that ten 
at my giving her up so readily, but she thanked J years ago. We won’t talk about her any more, 
me, with a very captivating grace. Then she j; I have brought something to read to you.’* 
wanted me to promise her that I would not be $ The next day came a letter from Mary, an- 
wretched on her account—it would spoil all her $ nouncing to her best friend—as she called 
happiness if she had to think, in the midst of s Martha—her new engagement. The letter was 
it, that she had made me miserable. I begged jj full of shy, womanly happiness. She said no- 
her to give her tender little heart no pain on ^ thing of Richard Waterhouse's wealth and stg- 
that score; for no love that wa9 not fully re- s tion, only told of her love for him, in words 

turned was ever strong enough to shatter a $ which convinced Martha that, at last, the girl’s 

man's heart-strings. I was very grateful to $ heart had found its abiding-place, learned its 
her for her honesty toward me, and very cer- s true lesson. The marriage was fixed forChriat- 
tain that it had advanced my happiness quite s mas, and was to take place in New York— 

as much as her own. I believe, after all, my $ “Richard and all his friends insisted on it,** 

answer piqued her—the vain little puss! She s she said. She begged Martha to come to htr 
looked as if she would liko to have the exqui- $ at once. She, who had always been her more 
site pleasure of jilting me over again.” $ than mother, must not refuse to be with her in 

“How could you answer her as you did?” J these last days of her girlhood, to aid her in 

“How? Because it was the simple truth. $ her preparations. Enclosed was a note from Mrs. 
Before I went to New York I had begun to fear } Waterhouse, Laura’s mother, urgently seconding 
that her hold on me was only on my fancy, not 5 Mary’s request. 

my heart. But, even had 1 loved her ten times n She had taken the letter from the post-office, 
more than I ever did, how could I be anything $ on her way from school, and, while she still held 
but thankful for my release from one who had S it in her hand, Acvthur Challoner came in, and 
so easily been wiled from her allegiance! Bet- s she repeated its contents to him. 
ter, ten thousand times, a lonely, unshared life, ^ “Are you going?” he asked, as Bhe con- 
than to be the possessor of a discontented '< eluded. 

beauty, forever sighing for her lost freedom.^ “I want to—I must. I should never forgive 
I never envied the Sultan the fairest of his !; myself if I was separated from her these few 
gTaves.” j; last weeks, before I give her forever to another. 

“And yon are not miserable?” The girl \ Yes, I must go. The only difficulty is about 
looked at him, as she spoke, with keen, search- S finding a substitute in the school.” 
ing eyes, determined to read his heart through *: “Would you trust me to teach it for you?” 
and through. His answering look was free and £ She looked at him in blank amazement, 
open, it masked no secret sorrow. { “You?” 

“I am not only not miserable, I am happier \ “And why not? Do you think arithmetic 
than I have been for weeks. Do not trouble ^ and geography will be too much for me? Or 
yourself for me, kind, patient little heart! do you fear that I cannot make them mind?” 
What I have lost, was never worth the win- $ She smiled. 

ning!” ^ “Neither of those objections, exactly; hut 

Martha looked at him, reproachfully. jj every one would think it so strange.” 

“You are unkind, now. There is no medium $ “No one will have a right to complain, if I 
coarse for your nature. Why cannot you see «; teach well, and govern wisely. You had better 
Mary as she is? Because you cease to do v try me.” 

bo mage to her as an angel, why must you ^ It was arranged so, after all. She could think 
begin despising her as a plaything? I know s of no one else who could take her place on such 
my dear child well. She is not heartless, she s short notice. She was determined to gratify 
is only young. She did not know her own ' Mary; and, if ail the truth must be told, she 
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was not sorry to part from Arthur Challoner 
just then. 

Two days afterward found her in New York. 

Never had Mary been so tender and so lovely. 
A true love had subdued and enriched her whole 
nature. In the midst of her blushing confi¬ 
dences, she threw her arms round Martha's 
neck, and sobbed out her penitence for having 
wiled Arthur Challoner’s heart away. But 
Martha would not allow her to blame herself. 
She was not unhappy, she said, and, indeed, in 
those clear gray eyes was a light which did not 
look like sorrow. 

In less than three weeks the wedding came 
off. Martha liked Richard Waterhouse. He 
seemed perfectly suited to make Mary’s happi¬ 
ness. Age, tastes, feelings—all were harmo¬ 
nious. Never had bridegroom looked prouder, 
or bride more lovely. 

Martha refused their earnest invitation to 
accompany them to Washington. She staid a 
little while after they left, at Laura’s solicita¬ 
tion, and saw a few of the lions of New York; 
but the night before New-Years found her at 
home. 

Again Arthur Challoner knocked at the door, 
and again she opened it. 

“I have come to render an account of my 
stewardship,” he said, sitting down before the 
glowing fire. 

They talked awhile of the school—then of the 
wedding, and Hie happy bride. Then there was 
an interval of silence. At last Challoner drew 
his chair a little nearer his old love’s, and said, 
with a sad cadence in his voice, 

“My true errand to-night was to say good- 
by, Martha. I go to New York to-morrow, to 
make my preparations to go back to South 
America. I have nothing to stay here for. 
Every hope that kept my heart warm and young 
is dead. It is small comfort to know that I 
have no one to blame but myself. I loved you, 
Martha, God knows how well and how faith¬ 
fully. All the long years of my absence my 
sole thought was for you. I toiled for you, 
waited for you, hoped for you. But all the 
time I thought of you as I had seen you last— 
young, only eighteen, beautiful, to me, beyond 
all women. 

“I came, and found you worn, old for your 
years—all the light gone from your eyes, the 
brightness from your life. It shocked and dis¬ 
appointed me terribly. If I had seen no one 
else, I should have gotten over my first disap¬ 
pointment, presently, and realized that my love 
was as strong as ever. But Mary was always 
near you—such a contrast. I saw in her all 
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< the brightness and bloom of youth, which you 
$ had lost for her sake—all, and more. She took 
•j my fancy captive, and I really thought it was 
$ my heart. After she went away, I began to 
\ find out my mistake; but bound to her ns I was 
> I dared not confront the truth. I was glad, 
s yes, glad, when I found that she loved another; 

for I had begun, before then, to feel the want 
\ of something in her nature that was not there— 

to confess to myself a doubt whether she could 
£ make me happy. 

^ “My very first thought, when she asked me 
s to release her, was a wild, hopeful one of you. 

$ I felt as if, come what might, your soul and 
t mine were one, and nothing could permanently 
^separate us. But that thought passed. Calmer 
? reason tells me that you could not forgive my 
$ fickleness, any more than, even if I had loved 
$ her ever so well, I could have forgiven Mary 
s hers, had she turned back again from her new 
v love to me. Perhaps I have no right to say all 
$ this to you, but I am going so far away you 
^ will never see me again; and I could not go 

< without letting you know that the old love was 
;; a reality,/ind no dream. Oh* what visions I 
s used to have in those years of absence of & 
s home simple and sweet, made blessed by your 
$love! It is my own fault, I know, that they 
| have faded—that I must go back, never to 
s dream again. But you must know and believe 
$ the truth—I will have you do me full justice 
1 when I am gone. Before God l love you better 
jj than my own life. I never loved any one else. 

$ The other was a fancy— a madness—what you 
'< will. This, only, iB the solemn truth, which 
\ iny soul will carry with it to the judgment.” 

ij He rose and walked to the window, looking 
J out upon the winter night white with snow. 
j> And presently a woman's step stole after 
Jj him—a woman’s voice broke the silence. 

\ “Must you go, Arthur?” 
j He turned and looked in her eyes—those 
t; luminous, gray eyes, with the clear shining 
*■ light in them. What be read there I do not 
$ know. He opened his arms, and gathered her 
<: in—she was a little thing—close to his breast. 

“You have forgiven me, my Patient Heart!** 

And so came, to that sorely tried soul, the 
s fullness of joy! 

$ With her joy came back again her lost youth. 
^ She looked no worn, faded creature, when she 
s stood at the altar by Arthur Challoner’s side. 
$ She looked as fair to him as if those ten weary 
^ years bad never left mark or trace upon her 
$ features. 

$ Soul to soul, heart to heart, life for life—she 
$ was his own forever. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

He was looking oat drearily on the autumn ^ He was an upright, just man, although his 
landscape that would have been so beautiful on \ enemies were numerous and bitter. But when, 
a sunny morning. | after thirty years of political life, one’s foes can 

But the chill wind shook the last bright leaves !; only hint at vague enormities, unable to put 
from the maples and flung them in the swollen J their finger on a single instance of wrong doing, 
brook; the sky spread out gloomy and sullen, jj a man must have led a tolerably conscientious 
and all things combined to make it one of those $ course. He was a little hard in his dealings; 
days, when, if a man has a morbid twist in his ^ economical from habit where he was himself 
mind, it is certain to make itself felt. \ concerned, but generous to his family, and 

Ralph Morgan sat by the window and con- | secretly kind in many directions which the 
Burned his idle hour in useless reveries, instead j world never suspected. 

of taking advantage of that unusual relaxation $ Thirty years before, he had been a poor law- 
to give both body and soul a little rest. \ yer in one of the Eastern states; completing 

He was fifty years old, a rich man, and one $ his college course and pursuing his profes- 
of the most prominent statesmen of the day. j sional studies under difficulties which would 
You would naturally have supposed that he s have daunted many a youth, but which made 
was meditating upon some important matter j him only the more persevering and determined, 
connected with the public interests, or revolv- ^ By the time he was thirty, he hnd held several 
ing some scheme of private ambition. Not a j public offices of importance, and was on the 
bit of it. \ high road to affluence and success. His mother, 

He was just looking back over his past life, $ who bad aided him so nobly in his struggles, 
asking himself the value of all that he had j: was dead, and he stood quite alone in the world 
gained, and feeling his heart ache with empti- j as far as ties of affection were concerned, 
ness, which was none the less bitter from having $ The only woman who had been able to wake 
no settled cause. j; any deep feelings in Ralph Morgan’s heart it 

Such seasons of despondency to a man of that $ was out of his power to make his wife; she was 
Rge are very different from the melancholy of \ already married when he first met her. 
youth. No matter what the trouble may be, to J Do not expect any Parisian romance, or an 
the young there is always a future. At fifty i account of heroic struggles to conquer an nffec- 
years a man has none left where the heart is > tion that each knew to be wrong—nothing of 
concerned, unless the blossoms which should < the sort—they were just good, firm friends, and 
by that time have ripened into fruit, were sown \ no more. I do not mean even to convey the 
long before, and resisted every attack of earthly \ idea that Ralph suffered deeply; he only felt, 
change and tempest. jj as he learned to know Eleanor Thirstane, that 

Ralph Morgan’s heart was like a neglected $ he was attracted toward her as he never had 
garden, thero had been no soul to cherish the ^ been toward any other woman; other thoughts 
flowers that sprang up in it—they had withered $ were not allowed to intrude themselves in his 
slowly, one by one, under the chill blasts of $ mind. 

worldly influence. <1 It was more a vague feeling of disappoint- 

This description of the man would be laughed $ ment, dissatisfaction with his lot, and a restless 
at by those who knew him best, it is so unlike ^ yearning for companionship such as he could 
their ideas of his character; but I am correct, s not find. There came a day when he was con- 
nevertbeless. i; scious that his thoughts were dwelling with too 

The natural earnestness and enthusiasm of his s much interest upon her; he believed-that it 
nature only showed itself now in his speeches s would be better for him to marry, 
and writings; his ordinary manner was quiet ^ About that time, chance threw in bis way a 
even to listlessness, and it required some very s woman whom his most valued friends were ex¬ 
powerful incentive to rouse him into anything s ceedingly anxious that he should make his wife, 
like excitement. ^ I doubt if he deliberated much upon the step. 
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She was amiable and kind. I suppose he liked 
her, and sati.-fied himself that, in such a union, 
he stood as fair a chance as in any of finding as 
much comfort and repose as the future had in 
Store for him. 

At all events, after a short courtship, they 
were married. They had several children, and 
the world prospered with them in all ways that 
are usually deemed important. 

So the twenty years had gone by, and now, 
with his efforts crowned with the wealth and 
reputation which lie had promised to himself, 
Ralph Morgan sat looking back on the past, 
contemplating the years still left, and asking 
himself what was it all worth that he had 
gained. 

It seemed that with every year the loneliness 
of his life increased. Immersed in business, he 
had found no time to become acquainted with 
the characters of his children—his wife was 
one of those women who have just none at all— 
so that, in reality, lie was going on toward old 
age as much alone, as if lie had clung to the life 
of celibacy lie at one time contemplated. 

There could be no farther change. He was 
almost an old man now. He must go on in the 
path he had marked out for himself, and in the 
sunshine of praise which hung over it, no eyes 
but his own would perceive how barren and 
dreary it was. 

It was strange, with the gray beginning to 
show in Iih hair, the lines deepening nbout his 
handsome face, that repinings over the happi¬ 
ness which had heen denied him should hnve 
increased in strength. It was probably owing 
<o the fact that, he felt there could now be no 
danger in dwelling upon such thoughts. After 
twenty years of silence and sternly performed 
duty, surely his stifled heart might, without 
wrong to any one. turn back to that brief pas¬ 
sage in his life which began and ended half its 
sunshine. 

His dreary meditation was interrupted by the 
opening of the door. 

Florid and stout, Mrs. Morgan stood there, 
full of material cares, and bent upon a mission 
which had been for several days forming in her 
mind, and which the dreary morning developed 
to a point where expression became necessary. 

She closed the door somewhat noisily. She 
considered herself a leader of fashion, and in¬ 
sisted upon bending her energies, which na¬ 
turally would have led her to home duties 
upon that important subject; but she had never 
learned to move quietly any more than she had 
to dress herself becomingly. 

“It is so cold,” she began. “Really, Mr. 


;• Morgan, we must go back to town—I can’t 
J stand this any longer.” 

J Ralph came out of his aimless revery nt once. 

$ “It i9 very quiet and pleasant here,” he said, 
v “Quiet enough, in all conscience,” she re- 
: turned, laughing with her usual good-n tture; 

* ! “but I don't call a house furnished for the 
t summer pleasant in weather that would freeze 
J a Greenlander.” 

$ “But you can have as many fires-” 

s “Oh, dear! men never do understand any- 
v thing! I assure you, the house is lincorafort- 
; able, and Dr. Graves told me I must be very 
i careful about colds.” 

s She was fond of small ailments, and usually 
; had one on hand. The Lord meant her to be 

* bustling and active; her luxurious life had 
j really injured her health, and her imagination— 
^ seldom exercised on other subjects—di I the rest. 

$ “We will go whenever you please,” he an- 
j swered. indifferently. 

| It was time his brief holiday was broken up; 
j he had spent it too much in useless reveries 
$ like that of the morning. Once back in his 
l busy life, he should have little leisure for medi- 
| tation—the less the better. 

$ “The season is beginning unusually early,” 
^ pursued Mrs. Morgan, ns usual, quire incapable 
s of keeping her real reasons concealed. “Mrs. 

$ Ferguson gives a ball next week—the invitation 
' has just arrived.” 

\ “All!” said Ralph, smiling, “that accounts 
j for the sudden discomfort of the house.” 
i “Now, my dear, you arc very unjust! Do I 
i ever think of myself? Cora is naturally anxious 

$ to get baefi nmong her young associate*-” 

s “Very natural; so let us go!” he *nid, anx- 

* i"ns to escape the little dissertation which he 
; knew by heart. 

^ “As for me,” pursued Mrs. Morgan, with her 
s customary pertinacity, “I am sure, if it was 
\ not a question of health, I would rather stay 
1; than not. No one loves the country m^re—the 
^ restraints of fashionable life are so distasteful 
£ to me, a9 they always are to people who arw 
i enthusiastic by temperament ” 

> She folded her hands and looked ns if phebe- 
£ lieved she had delivered an original sentiment, 
J and was as fond of moonlight and flowers as 
s Miss Landon herself. 

' She really considered herself enthusiastic, 
i whereas she was only restless. She delighted in 
i 1 charity balls, and being patroness of all sorts 
| of philanthropic, institution*, and patronized 
^ the opera, where she actually believed she en- 
s joyed herself; although she was oftener men- 

* tally comparing her head-dress and ornaments 
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it itli those of her neighbors than listening to i to-day! I like Judge Green, he is a thoroughly 
the music. J sensible man—honest and upright. It is abomi- 

“When shall we go book?” she asked. £ liable of the newspapers to abuse him as they 

Ralph s eyes had wandered out of the win-< do; but who won’t they attack? I am sure, 
dow again, and he bad only hearu her patter < what they can find to carp at in your conduct 
indistinctly, as one does the noise of a brook to i puzzles me! Oh! there, I must remember to 

which he i* accustomed. i have a man come and attend to the cistern— 

“Don t you hear, Mr. Morgan? When BhalP the cook reminded me of it yesterday—it will 
we go back ?” $ be overflowing the next rain.” 

“Oh! whenever you like; to-morrow, if you ^ “Pray attend to it,” said Ralph; “domestio 
please.” s deluges are dreadful things.” 

“Oh, these men!” That was one of her ^ “So much as I have on my hands! Well, I 

favorite expressions. “They really believe i must go aud give my orders. Now, my dear, 

people can leave a house ns birds do a nest. $ do think about your speech—you know how 

Why. there are a thousand things to do.” ^ anxious l am—the interests of-what was 

“Pray order them done then.” t that? If Thomas hasn’t thrown over my beat|- 

“As if I should not have to watch every i tiftal geranium—oh, dear!” 
movement! 1 can tell you, my bauds aud mind Away she flew, her ample skirts fluttering in 

will be full.” ^ the wind, nnd Morgan settled down to his short 

She was quite rejoiced at the idea of all the i lived season of quiet, 
trouble she must take, and assumed the martyr \ Before the week was out they wore domiciled 
expression which would be worn when detailing < in the city. Morgan's usual pressure of busi- 
her experiences to her friends. v ness fell back upon his shoulders, nnd he bore 

“Are you going to speak at the mass meeting ^ it with seeming patience, although no freshly 
next week?'’ she inquired, suddenly. ^ broken horse ever revolted more at control than 

“I suppose so.” £ his spirit did under those galling bonds. 

“I hope you are prepared,” she said, very $ Mrs. Morgan fluttered aud hustled about as 
much in the tone in which a master would have s usual—had a little illness after her round of 
counseled a favorite pupil. “Judge Green said s gnyety—called all her family about her—an- 
to me that the party depended so much on you ^ nounoed her speedy departure for the land of 
I told him I could answer for iny husband’s * the blest—gave last instructions, which were 
doing his duty.” J received with the composure of minds accug- 

Ralph coughed a little, but answered gravely, v tomed to annual scenes of a similar nature, and 
“I an» much obliged for your good opinion.” J recovered when she learned that some grand 
“I know you,” she continued, “I understand j affair was to take place at the opera house, 
you! As I said to the judge, I can speak of Mr. i Ralph Morgan had made one fatal mistake. 
Morgan’s character, because I am thoroughly J He bad educated his children’s intellects at the 
acquainted with it.” 'expense of their hearts. Probably there was 

Ralph bowed. When a woman tells her law- i sufficient feeling and affection under their sel- 
ful spouse she understands him, and means it < fishness; but they had not inherited the quick, 
in a complimentary sense, what can he do but j sensitive temperament of their father, and eiery 
bow? ^ day there increased a feeling of disappointment 

“I think we must discharge Matthews and sin regard to them, 
get a new coachman,” she went on, precisely $ Now that he was looking so hopelessly about 
in the same voice. s him, counting every chance of happiness left, 

“Has he done anything against the party?” ^ be turned toward his children; but he could not 
Ralph inquired. $ find his rest and comfort there With whom the 

The little sarcasm was beyond her; besides, $ fault principally lay, we will not pause here to 
she was so accustomed to the confusion among ' consider; the fact was there—the pain was 
her own ideas to suppose it could surprise any- ^ there. If Ralph had self-reproaches added to 
body else. She would turn from a religious $ them, it was bitter indeed to endure, 
discussion to remind one of the children of some Cora Morgan had a firm determination to 
trivial matter, or intrude speculations concern- s have her own way. Witli her mother f<he had 
ing her neighbor’s housekeeper in the midst of ^ succeeded, because of the weakness of the 
the most exciting conversation. $ woman’s will, and she loved her children too 

• “Of course not,” relumed she. “What could s foolishly to complain to her husband; and 
lie do? Really, my dear, you are a liule dull} Ralph and his daughter had too seldom oomo 
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in contact for him to understand that pecu¬ 
liarity in her disposition. 

Morgan went on to Washington for the short 
term, and his family remained at home. 

When the session was ended and he returned, 
he found his wife quite well again, and worry¬ 
ing herself with manifold amusements accord¬ 
ing to her old habit. 

The evening after his arrival, there was a 
little party at the house, and Ralph made him¬ 
self as agreeable as he could find it in his con¬ 
science to do. The time had gone by when the 
adulation ot a frivolous woman could give him 
any pleasure; and the variety of sieges every 
season laid to his heart would have been amus¬ 
ing to a clear-sighted observer, from the irri¬ 
tation c t tho unsuccessful assailants, and the 
entire unconsciousness of their object. 

He saw Cora several times, dancing and con¬ 
versing a ~reat deal with a young man who was 
particularly distasteful to him—a person of suf¬ 
ficiently good family and expectations, but with 
no profession, and no mental capital with which 
to start one. A youth whoso blonde whiskers 
and foreign airs had gained him the unenviable 
reputation ot oeing r. handsome man, and whose 
vices were carried to the farthest extent that 
his small stock of braina and health would per¬ 
mit. 

That his daughter could t>e seriously inte¬ 
rested in so unfavorable a specimen of humanity 
never occurred to the proud man; but he was 
displeased at the gencrr.l stylo of the men 
about her, and chose that particular person 
to comment upon when he fount, himself alone 
with his wife. 

She was a little taken aback, as she always 
was when he spoke seriously to her, and said, 
hurriedly, 

“You ':now Cora must have society of her 
own age. I suppose he is no worse than the 
generally cf young men.” 

“A very doubtful compliment, indeed!” re¬ 
plied Italy . “At all events, he is a person 
whom l rLocid care to see little of. I wish you 
would cpeal: to Cora. Dancing so muoii with 
him looks not just the thing.” 

Mrs. Morgan turned the bracelets on her 
arms, and said, in a rather embarrassed way, 

“Perhaps you had better speak to Cora your¬ 
self.” 

“There can be no. necessity. I have never 
intertered with hor course in society. There 
is no need to make it a matter of importance; 
only let her understand how it prejudices men 
of sense against a girl to see a brainless fop 
like that dangling about her.” 


“I am afraid it is.” 

She stopped, and Ralph said, 

“What is it? You are afraid; pray, finish 
your sentence.” 

“Now, don’t be angry; you know I am not 
well.” 

“My dear child, I have shown no signs of 
anger! Do let me hear what it is you fear! 

“Why, you see, Tom Harliflfe has quite a re¬ 
putation in society; he will be rich when his 
uncle dies.” 

“ He will never touch one penny of the old 
judge’s money. He told me himself that he 
was completely disgusted with his indolence 
and folly, and no wealth of his should go to 
aid them.” 

Mrs. Morgan looked quite aghast. She had 
never perceived that the young man was a fool, 
but she couid comprehend the full force of the 
present line .of argument. 

“What a disappointment!” she exclaimed. 

“One that he fully deserves.” 

“That may be; but-” 

Again she broke off, with her sentenoe half- 
finished. 

“You are very enigmatical,” said Ralph; 

4 we shall understand each other better if we 
occasionally finish a sentence.” 

“There, you are going to be vexed witb me!” 
Dr. Graves says I mu9t not be agitated.” 

“There is no reason for being, jnst now. 
We won't discuss the subject—young H&rliffe 
really does not deserve so much thought—only 
speak to Cora about iLe matter.” 

“But she will be so angry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Ralph opened his eyes. 

“Angry with her mother lor giving her ad¬ 
vice in regard to her associates!” 

“Well, Cora is a little headstrong,” faltered 
she. “The truth is, i am afraid it is rather 
late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, since Harliffe has come home from 
Europe, the women have all made themselves 
silly over him, and he has paid particular atten¬ 
tion to Cora.” 

“Do you intend to say that she likes him?” 
he asked, with ominous calmness. 

“Yes, I am afraid she does,” stammered 
Mrs. Morgan, in great haste, ready to weep 
plenteously, if her husband’s wrath fell upon 
her. 

Ralph was absolutely speeohless with grief 
and indiguation—it was one of the keenest 
disappointments of his life. Cora was far be¬ 
yond the average of young girls in her mcntnl 
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capacities and acquirements. He had looked 
forward to a future so different for her. 

“It can’t be!” he exclaimed. “You must be 
mistaken! Why did you not tell me before?” 

“I didn’t know. You could see; he was 
rich; I am sure I am not to blame-” 

Ralph silenced her broken self-exculpations 
with a gesture, and walked up and down the 
room. 

“Tell me all you know about it,” he said at 
last. 

So, with many sobs, Mrs. Morgan did tell. 
There had been no confidence between her and 
her daughter, but she could tell of almost daily 
visits, gifts of flowers, a thousand little atten¬ 
tions, which might mean nothing, or so much! 

“Send Cora to me in the morning,” he said, 
and went away. 

She stopped him, with another flood of self- 
defence. 

“I am not blaming you,” he said. “If this 
be true, her intellect has been given her to 
little purpose. She is old enough to know 
better.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s first impulse was to creep 
away to Cora’s room and tell her the whole 
story, but the thought of the storm that would 
ensue deterred her; so she waited for the morn¬ 
ing. 

Ralph passed the night miserably enough. 
He saw very plainly the course his wife had 
taken in the affair, but it was useless to re¬ 
proach her. His only hope was in an appeal 
to Cora’s judgment and good sense. He for¬ 
got that young people who fancy themselves in 
love for the first time usually pride themselves 
on laying aside those guides for a season. 

, The next morning Cora entered the library. 

“Mamma said you wished to speak with me,” 
she said, abruptly. 

“Yes. Did she tell you what about?” 

“Very vaguely.” 

But Ralph saw, by the determination in 
her face, that she comprehended the business 
already. 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said, kindly. “I 
will not detain you long.” 

She sat down, looking as obstinate as only a 
girl of eighteen bent on having her own wuy 
can do. 

He talked to her kindly about her choice of 
acquaintance, and pointed out the folly of hav¬ 
ing such men as young Harliffe about her. The 
moment his name was mentioned, the determina¬ 
tion settled more resolutely over her face, and 
Ralph knew that iis task was an almost hope¬ 
less one. ^ 


Before the interview ended, he learned that 
Cora was engaged to the man—that they had 
only been awaiting his return to break the 
matter to him. 

It was not Morgan’s way to rave. He placed 
the case fairly before her; he argued the matter 
dispassionately; but nothing that he said pro¬ 
duced the slightest effect. 

Ralph saw that it was no deep, honest love 
which animated her—it was a girlish emotion 
that would vanish like dew before the full glare 
of married life. Cora insisted upon consider¬ 
ing herself deeply injured, and quite worried 
his patience out with her airs and resignation. 

“Marry him, then, in God’s name!” he said. 
“I shall not oppose you. Remember that I 
warned you. When trouble comes, recollect 
that it was your own choice. You are a woman 
—sensible, when you see fit. You understand, 
as well as I do, the importance of this step. I 
only ask you to take time. Study his character 
well before it is too late.” 

“I understand it thoroughly,” she answered. 
“I don’t wish to marry a man so lofty in in¬ 
tellect that I can never have an opinion of my 
own.” 

“Have you not learned that there is no 
human being so unmanageable as a fool?” 

“I cannot help your hurting my feelings, 
sir,” she replied, with a resigned look. 

They broke off the discnssion abruptly. Ralph 
was sick at heart, bat be had no intention of re¬ 
sorting to violent measures. He had given her 
good advice: she should take time to become 
well acquainted with the man; if, after that^ 
she chose to be his wife, her future was in her 
own hands. 

He talked very seriously with Harliffe, and 
received as much flippancy as he had from 
Cora, without its being tempered by her power 
of argument. 

So the matter rested. They were engaged, 
and Ralph Morgan settled down under a new 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Morgan soon forgot her husband’s scru¬ 
ples. She was one of those women who take 
special delight in an engagement, and she had 
faith to believe that the old judge would relent 
toward his nephew. She and Cora could soften 
his heart. 

Ralph had requested that the engagement 
might be kept secret for the present. Mrs. 
Morgan bridled her tongue as well as she was 
able, but she could not resist whispering the 
news to several scores of her most intimate 
friends. 

It was looked upon as a good matoh. People 
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actually congratulated Ralph upon (lie matter, * not a worn m to humiliate herself by -uch reve- 
and he looked at the simpering youth with ablations—she had no contideuces, even for the 
shudder of abhorrence, as he contemplated the { friend of half a life. 

idea of greeting him as his daughter's husband > “Ile-t!” he repeated. “I don't know whai 
A few eveniugs after the engagement became the word means.” 
knowu. they were all at a musical party. Ralph \ “You look tired and dispirited; you are not 
was sitting dreamily listening to the music, when \ well.” 

he saw Mrs. Thirstane enter the room. They $ “Perfectly! But so hopeless! T am growing 
had nol met for several months; she had been s old without a hope to cheer me. with hardly a 
traveling with her husband, who was now a s pleasant memory to dwell upon.” 

Confirmed invalid. $ She talked gently to him; she left him as she 

He looked at her as she paused to speak to ! always did—feeling more cheei ful. It was their 
his wife. He could not forbear noticing the J parting—she was going South wi'lt her hus- 
difference between them—indeed, the difference \ band—they would not meet aguiu until her re- 
between her and any other woman in the room, s turn fioin Europe. 

Site was not young; there were lines of care j He bade iter farewell; but it was sadder work 
and trouble on her face, but it had always de- j than ever before. Never bad he felt so much 
pended for its beamy upon expression; and the j need of her presence—never so fully realized 
calm gny eyes looked out so serenely, the still J how completely she made up the one pleasant 
beautiful mouth had such au expression of pa- £ gleam in his life. 

tieuce and strength! $ Spring came. Tom Harliffe bad made him- 

They were conversing together later, and she $ self notorious in a somewhat disgraceful affair, 
•aid, ' particularly repulsive to a man like Morgan. 

“I h»»ar your daughter is engaged. Am I to > He absolutely forbade bis daughter's marriage, 
congratulate you?” | and, in a few weeks, discovered that the pair 

“Look at the man,” he said, bitterly, “and $ were on the eve of an elopement, aud that his 
then n*k such a question if you can.” % wife was privy to the fact. 

She saw how sore a subject it was to him— $ He went to Cora, and told her that he knew 

•he tried to speak some consoling words. ^ the truth. 

“It h difficult to foresee; he is very young \ “You see I am determined,” she answered, 
yet. I have heard that the old judge himself^ “So am I,” he replied; “I shall oppose you 
was in l.dent and a spendthrift in his youthful ^ no longer. Spare me any further disgrace; be 
days; Harliffe may turn as suddenly as he did.” s married from my house.” 

“There is no such hope; I could not say this $ So the preparations went briskly on, and 
to another.” £ Mrs. Morgan was in a state of high delight 

“But your daughter may-” s and excitement. 

“Ciiauge, you mean? Not probable; she has $ The wedding day came and passed, and when 
All a young woman’s obstinacy.” i* the bride went out from her father's dwelling, 

“If you had known in time-” <, he felt that she was much more h»st to him than 

“l T es. yes! I dare say it has been partially j if he had closed a coffin-lid above her. 
my fault; but, for the life of me, I cau’t sees Mrs. Morgan chose to do honor to the ocea- 
what I could have done!” s sion by appearing in a dress that would have 

Eleanor looked at the bedizened, fluttering $ been youthful for a girl of twenty—so little of 
mother: it was plain to her where the fault lay, i it, in fact, where the arms and waist were con- 
but, of course, she could say nothing. *! cerned, that one wondered she took the trouble 

“We are going to Europe,” she said, after a 5 to wear any at all. 
pause. s Fleshy women with grown-up daughters and 

“To Europe?” $ livers overgrown from an inactive life do not 

“Yes, as early in February as possible; the $ commit such follies with impunity, as the 
physicians advise the trip for Mr. Thirstane.” \ heroine of the peach blossom silk very soon 
“Then I shall lose you altogether?” > learned. 

“I should prefer remaining here, I own; I j She was taken ill. Ralph had gone to Wash- 
feel the need of rest; but it was not meant for i ington, and he was not at first sent for. as no 
you and me, you know.” j one supposed her illness more serious than 

She smiled a little sadly. She oould have £ numberless attacks of the same sort had been, 
told of lonely years, patient forbearance to I he J She grew worse rapidly. He was summoned 
**pHoes of an exacting husband; but the was $ home, aud only reached there in time to see bar 
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die. Some dim perceptions of truth did force •; “l never could understand why you are 
themselves on her half-developed bouI, as it J always so full of hope—you have had trou- 
Btruggled from its clay. jj ble*—your life has not been so much pleasanter 

She talked of her children—desired that they •; than mine, but you never seem melancholy or 
might be brought up on a different plan from < despondent." 

that which she had adopted^ where the elder i> There was tnnny a truth Ralph Morgan had 
ones were concerned—expressed solicitude and ' yet to learn, wise as he was; but she did not 
fear for Cora—and departed. She meant to be jj force them upon hitn then. 

a good woman; but when she landed in eternity, They talked of old times—of their youthful 
it must have astonished her to discover what a * days. 

weak, useless creature she had been, and what < ‘‘Eleanor,” ho said, suddenly, “may I tell 
a drag on the man she had worried with her s yon something now ?” 
follies for half a life. ^ “Yes: tell me." 

She wa-» dead, and Ralph Morgan settled down $ “It is too late to do any pood, but T should 
among his children, determined to relinquish jj like to say it. I loved you—it wa9 heoause I 
political life; hut he found no other object $ did that I married—1 could not trust myself 
wherewith to consume his time and energies. I; near you." 

Trouble enough he had certainly, with several s She grew very pale; but did not answer, 

ill-regulated children, and a son-in-law who np- j “ It i* a strange thing: hut ? s 1 grow old that 

peared determined to exhaust the forbearance feeling comes back stronger than ever; don’t 
of all connected with him. J laugh at roc! If you had known this years ago 

Cora and he quarreled abominably: but she * .von would have been pitiless: but 1 may say it 
did battle in his favor with all outsiders. She. 1 now. It sounds foolish, perhaps, to hear a 
worried her father with complaints, and made i man of my age talk in this way: but truly, you 
the old judge about as charitable, where she * have been the one bright star in n»y life." 
was concerned, as if she had been a rattlesnake! He looked up at her—she had partially turned 
Before Iter child was born, she had quarreled j away—sitting there so cold and calm that ho 
ontragcou-ly with them all—forbidden her sis- > thought her offended. 

ters her house, and so worn out the patience of { “It m not possible you are angry?" he ex- 

her father that, though he had no intention of s claimed. 

casting her off. he did not now seek her. * “No, I am not angry." 

Eleanor Thirsfane’s husband was dead—$ “I want to ask you one question. May I?" 

Ralph learned it from others. They had never i She bowed her head only, 

been in the habit of corresponding. $ “If you had not been married when I met 

He had no thoughts—no expectations. lie £ you-" 

only yielded to his dull life, and watched olds “No,” she interrupted: “you must not ask me 
ego approach with a feeling of dreary welcome. $ such questions—the past belongs to the dead.” 

Nearly two years since bis wife’9 death had < He sighed heavily, 
gone by. Morgan had taken his family to their jj “What are you going to do with your life 
country-seat. £ now?” he asked. 

He was alone one morning in the very room “Whatever God pleases, Ralph. T am sure 
where we first found him, a drearier, more soli- $ there is still work for me to do here.” 
tary man than even then. | “It is hard to be patient; I don’t see that it 

A servant entered with a card. '< grows any easier as one gets older." 

Mrs. Tliirstane. \ “Only with God’s help," she whispered. 

They hud not met since that evening before \ “That was a pleasant summer," he said, sud- 

her departure for Europe. He went into thesdenly, “the one when I first met you. Don’t 
room where she was waiting, and found her, ^ be vexed at my speaking of it—l like to recall 
serene and patient, full of kindness and friend- i it. You thought of me only as a friend. Well, 
ship as ever. \ thank God, at no time did any other thought 

She had come upon a sad errand. Harliffe { ever intrude in my mind.” 
was in serious difficulty, and at last Cora’s ob- $ “We are friends still,” she said, in a low 
stinacy had yielded; the lesson she had reoeived \ voice. 

might have some lasting effect. j “If I were a younger man—ah. this is all 

“Ton are not changed,” he said, at last. \ folly! I know you would never have cared for 
“A little older,” she replied, smiling; “but it \ me! But oh! Eleanor, if you knew how desolate 
is pleasant to grow old. “Don’t you find it so?” \ my life is—how much I need companionship!” 
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unloved! 


He turned away abruptly—such passionate J 
words were on hi3 lips that he dared <not trust $ 
himself to speak for fear of offending her. The £ 
possibility of her having cared for him had J 
never entered his mind; the idea of asking her s 
to Bhare his cares, to burthen herself with his $ 
children, had not once appeared possible to him. c 
She sat there perfectly quiet still. He could $ 
not see how her face changed, and the light in ^ 
her eyes deepened as he spoke. s 

“No,” he said, mournfully, “I must resign $ 
myself to a joyless old age. Do not think roe $ 
weak—I know that I may find comfort in my $ 
children—that my position perhaps is worth the $ 
years of toil spent in gaining it; but, after all, ^ 
a man’s heart asks something more than either.^ 
Other men have companionship—a love more $ 
necessary to the heart, fuller and more com- 
plete than that of one’s children, let them be $ 
affectionate and kind as they may. Honors do $ 
very well for outside wear, but they don’t warm \ 
a man's heart, nor does he care to wrap himself i 
in them inside his own home.” j 

She was silent still. £ 

“You don’t speak, Eleanor! Ah, you know $ 
that you cannot comfort me—you know that I |j 
am telling the truth.” \ 

She clasped and unclasped her hands a little \ 
nervously; but her voice was firm as she an- J 
Bwered, i 

“I shall always be your friend. If you have J 
troubles, come to me—I will help you to share < 
them.” $ 

“Yes, you have always been kind! But oh! ^ 
Eleanor, you don’t know, you can’t understand t 
all that my heart has so long craved! Don’t % 
be angry—if I were a younger man, I should $ 
ask you to share my life with me. I should not > 
expect you to love me as I have loved you— ; 
God help me—as 1 love you yet, for the winter ' 
of my years has not chilled my heart! But { 
you would be gentle and forbearing—you would \ 
teach me patience and resignation! < 


Still be did nut look at her—he was walking 
up and down the room in uncontrollable agita¬ 
tion. The restraints of years had been broken 
through at last. He was free to pour forth the 
story of his struggle and his disappointment, 
though he believed that she would listen only 
with the pity which made her heart tender to¬ 
ward every form of suffering. 

“There!” he said, at last; “I will not trouble 
you any longer—don’t think me foolish! See, 
I have put it all by now.” 

He tried to smile—the agitation which dis¬ 
turbed his face startled her out of her assumed 
calmness. 

“Ralph!” she almost whispered. 

He looked up. There was something in her 
face which made his heart stand still. 

“Eleanor!” he exclaimed. “You do not mean 
—you would not—oh! I am quite mad, I think! 
You would not marry me, Eleanor?” 

She was weeping softly; but Bhe was smiling 
through her tears. 

“If you asked me,” Bhe said, “I believe I 
should!” 

“Out of pity—out of friendship—you feel 
sorry for me! No, I will not doom you to this.” 

She had risen from her chair—she was hold¬ 
ing out her hand. For the first time, a percep¬ 
tion of the truth flashed.upon his mind. 

“You love me, Eleanor?” he cried. “Do 
you mean that?” 

“I would not promise to be your wife other¬ 
wise,” she faltered. 

They were not young—both had battled-and 
suffered; but I do not believe that two,youlhfuU 
hearts ever throbbed with ynore earnest devo¬ 
tion than theirs did then. 

They stood there in the afternoon sunlight, 
with new hopes and new joys blooming in sud¬ 
den beauty about them, and Ralph Morgan 
knew that the wish of a lifetime was answered 
at last, that the dreary incompleteness of his 
existence had ripened into perfect form. 


UNLOVED! 

BY JOSEPHINE 


I xnow he loven me not; and drearier far 
Than night unbeaconed by a single star, 

Or midnight darkness on a etormy eoa. 

Is this sad consciousness that comes to me. 

Find di© a cave beneath some rocky steep, 

’Gainst which the fitful waves may roar and leap; 
Strongly entrenched—with Nature, wild and rude, 
The eole disturber of my solitude. 

There would I rest until my heart should grow 
Familiar with its heritage of woe; 


POLLABD. 

Ne’er should it tell how sorely it had bled, 

Nor eny from whence the blow that struck it dead. 

^ Unloved!—unloved!—how carelessly we speak 

5 The words that blanch the crimson from the cheek; 
5 While the lips quiver, and tho pulse* start. 

< They brand the letters on the throbbing heart. 

£ Oh! Fate, how cruel I—and oh! Fate, how kind! 
s To raise the veil from eyes that were bo Mind. 

£ What heart would not life’s best alluremeute apurn, 
\ If frithfol love ne’er met with a return? 
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MRS. SHEPHERD IMPROVING HER MIND. 


BY THB AUTHOR 01 “SUSY L- 


-*S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Pm determined that I will improve my mind ' 
now. I*ve done other things long enough;^ 
worked muslin, crocheted, done worsted work, < 
shell-work, and all sorts of work, long enough; i 
now I’m going to improve my mind. I’m deter-; 
mined to; and when I make up my mind for a 
thing, I generally put it through, some way. IJ 
atn going to read as I’ve never read before. 
I’ve subscribed for the ‘Atlantic;’ used to take ; 
‘Peterson,’ you know; have for a good many ; 
years; but now I’m going to have the 4 Atlantic;’ i 
have got one number, the last one, and read it. J 
You rend it?” s 

“A part of it.” \ 

44 Grand, ain’t it? Don’t that Gail Hamilton £ 
write like a bouse afire? I like ’er, first rate. $ 
I like Miss Prescott, too; but some of the 5 
writers, or one of ’em, at least, I don’t know ; 
n hat to make of. That Bigelow, I mean, and : 
the queer fellow*he brings in. I laughed myself i 
half to death; but I was surprised to find just J 
uch reading in the ‘Atlantic.* What do you J 
think we had for breakfast, that first morning ; 
ifter I’d fUlly made up my mind what I’d do ?; 
rhat was last week, Wednesday. What do you * 
hink I got for breakfast Thursday morning?” $ 
44 1 don’t know, I am sure.” > 

“Cold bread, and butter, and coffee; nothing ■» 
lse; and that was such a breakfast as we hadn’t > 
tad in this house, for more than one ten-years. $ 
didn’t tell Mr. Shepherd I did this, so that 1 1 
aight hare time to improve my mind. This \ 
rouldn’t have done. He would have told Dr. > 
lomstock; and I Wouldn’t have him know it for \ 
thousand dollars; he’s such a torment! I told ^ 
im I was going to economize in victuals and > 
verytbing. He’s fond of economizing. And 1 1 
uppoae he thought ’twas time to do something S 
t it; for I have spent an awful sight; for dress ^ 
nd on my house; and our living has been* 
re tty good. But I’m done with this; I’ve set l 
irself to work in earnest for something that’s ^ 
etter, I hope. I’ve bought a lot of books; a * 
•I for me, that is. Come and see ’em. I got | 
4dison, for I remembered what Professor An- \ 
lews said one day when I went to school to $ 
jm at Holliston. He said that, to- be a real $ 
Vo*. XLIV.—14 


5 good scholar, and to learn how to express our¬ 
selves just right in conversation, and in writing 
too, we must spend our days and nights with 
Addison. I’ve always meant, ever since, to get 
it some time. I bought ‘Evangeline.’ I like 
that, first rate, of course. I got all of Buskin’s 
works I could fiud; I went into Boston, you 
know, Saturday, and back; hadn’t near so much 
time as I wanted. Got Macaulay's History of 
England; ‘Confessions of an Opium-Eater;’ 
tried to find more of De Quincy’s works; but 
couldn’t, there; and I hadn’t time go anywhere 
else. Tried to find ‘French without a Master,* 
and ‘Latin without a Master;’ couldn’t; but 
I’m going to Ticknor & Fields’, when I go in 
egain. I shall find them there. And (now don’t 
you laugh at me, for I’m going to do it!) I’m 
going to study both these languages, as well as 
I can without a teacher, before I get through. 
But don’t say anything about it, for pily’s 
sake! I shan’t speak of it to anybody but you, 
till I’ve done something; then I’ll tell. Mr. 
Shepherd and the doctor would laugh my bead 
square off, if I told them now what I’m doing. 
As I said, I’m going to get more books shortly. 
I’m going to have a plain sort of book-case (like 
the one Professor Andrews had in his room at 
Holliston), large enough to fill this whole space 
between the window and corner of the room, 
and fill it as full as it can be with books, before 
I stop, fairly. You see if I don’t. I ain’t going 
to get any new clothes for myself or Georgia, 
this spring; (Mr. 8hepherd must do as he has 
a mind to about his and Jim’s, though I think 
I shall give him & little economical advice some¬ 
where along;) but all the money I can rake and 
scrape, out of his purse and my own, I’m going 
to spend for books. And I’m going to get along 
in the easiest way I can with my work, and I’m 
going to read. I’m determined to, and you see 
if I don’t do it. You come in again before a 
great while and see how I prosper. I expect 
you can write your name anywhere in the duet 
on my tables; and you’ll see cobwebs, enough 
of ’em, but I’m determined I won’t mind tl*e 
dust, if I can improve my mind. Must you go ? 
I’ve done all the talking, as I always do. Coma 
again. Good-by.” 
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MRS. SHEPHERD IMPROVING HER MIND. 


CHAPTER II. 

I went awny to the White Hills, and to visit 
some friends in the lake country of New Hamp¬ 
shire, and was many weeks absent. Letters 
often came from my young friends, meanwhile; 
and, among these, one from Kate Corning, in 
which she spoke of Mrs. Shepherd in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—“I do nothing but fan myself, 
and still am half dead with heat. How Mrs. 
Shepherd lives is more than I can imagine; I 
don’t believe she will live out half her days, at 
this rate, and ma says she don’t either. Up 
before light, (these long days!) driving at her 
housework, driving at her reading—oh, my! 
how many books she rends! and how much she 
has to say about ’em! I think of what Abelard’s 
sister said to him, when she would set Eloisa 
before him in the most charming colors, *1 
know she is not one of those affected females, 
who are continually oppressing you with fine 
speeches, criticising books, and deciding upon 
the merits of authors. When such a one is in 
the fury of her discourse, husband, friends, ser¬ 
vants, all fly before her.’ 

“She has a great deal of company, and the 
wisest people she can get hold cf. I expect 
she’s cultivating herself; but poor, hard-work¬ 
ing, mistaken woman! I wish she knew what 
Goethe, that true artist in life, as it seems to 
me, says, 4 Woe to every sort of culture which 
destroys the most effectual means of all true 
culture, and directs us to the end, instead of 
rendering us happy on the way.* But you've 
seen it all in Wilhelm Meister. You would know 
it if you hadn’t seen it there. I shouldn’t. I 
learned the great idea there.** 


I go through, and then I don’t believe you can 
have the heart to refuse, even if you are pretty 
tired. The Singletons are coming, and one or 
two ministers that have come to be at the con¬ 
vention to-morrow, and next day. Dr. and Mrs. 

Comstock are coming, and the great Dr.-, 

who is the one to preach the occasional sermon, 
Wednesday, he stops with them. I’ve invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar; and 1 told Mr. Dunbar 
that if they wanted me to take two or three of 
their ministers, I would; and told him to bring, 
or send them over to spend the evening. Won't 
it be a real reception? But if you don’t come, 
I shall be dreadfully disappointed; for 1 am 

afraid I shall be so afraid of Dr.-that [ 

shan’t show off very well, unless I can feel that 
I have a plenty of good help. 

“What a woman 1 am for continuing! An 
revotr. Yours, for life, (if you come,) 

A. Shepherd.” 


CHAPTER III. 

I had hardly got off my dusty traveling 
clothes, I remember, on the evening of my re¬ 
turn, before little Georgia Shepherd came run¬ 
ning in, out of breath, to bring me the following 
lines from her mother. The blanks are mine: 

“Dear Friend— -Just in the right time; Mrs. 

-is here! Would you have believed 1 could 

have got her? I had to try pretty hard for it; 
she’s so famous, you knowl writes for the Home 
Journal, several of the Boston papers, and I 
don’t know wbnt all; and has lots of friends 
Who give her invitations. You’ll like her, I 
know you will. But, just looking at her, I 
don’t believe you'd think she was anything so 
very great. I shouldn’t, if I didn’t know. What 
I am writing for, is to tell yon that you must 
come down here Ibis evening unless you are 
dead with fatigue. Think of me! of how much 


CHAPTER IY. 

“Glad to see yon! But I felt dreadfully dis 
appointed that you didn’t come down the othci 

evening. And you didn’t see Mrs.-at all 

That was too bad! We had a pretty nice tim 
that evening; but I was tired, I tell you! Sul 
I know it does me good, improves me, to bav 
such company; and I’m willing to work ha* 
one ten-years, if, at the end of that time, I cal 
know something. But it’s pretty tough wori 
you may believe, when a woman has all he 
work to do, as I have, to try to do anything fa 
her mind, any way.** 

“Suppose she does her work in such a brigh 
charming way as to improve herself—her mini 
I mean—with every hour, and keep herself rest 
ful and quiet all the time; how would that do 
Not to turn every day to laborious preparatic 
of some sort, but to make each cay a season < 
joy; wouldn’t that do better? We would 1 
sure of our joy then, any way.’* 

“ Oh! but I don’t know! I don’t expect mu< 
joy as I go’ along. If I can find a little, b; 
and-by, when I have done all I want to, ai 
the children are grown up out of the way 
little, so that I can travel and do more as I ha 
mind to; and when I get so that I know as mu 
as some do, then, perhaps, I’ll take solid coi 
fort. I think I ought to. I think I shall ha 
worked hard enough for it. But I'm d 
oouraged, sometimes—I was this morning 
to see what a muss my house is getting ir. 
There are holes, as true as you live! in eve 
pair of stockings in this house; slits in aproi 
dresses, petticoats, sheets, pillow-cases, A 
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that isn’t all, either. Such dust, and such^tion; but you don’t know what long graces he 
clutter as there is in my back rooms, and i says over at meal-times. I got rather tired of 
under my beds! And I’ve had to neglect $ ’em myself, ’specially in the morning, when we 
Georgia and Jim. Georgia don’t mind it so ; had nice, light corn-cakes, or griddle-cakes, 
much; but it spoils Jim not attending to his * cooling; ’twasn’t bo strange Jim did—a boy, 

wants, that he has so many of. There he J huogry’s a pig, as most boys of his age are 

comes now. You’ll have a chance to hear some- S when meal time comes. Well, the last morning 
thing about some want, I haven’t a doubt.” ^ Mr. Rogers was here, (I suppose the young one 
Jimmy came in, his hat on, no collar, and J heard roe say something, the day before, about 
with a look of irritation on his features. S the minister’s being so long asking blessing,) 

“Now, mother,” began he, tossing the folds \ as soon as Mr. Rogers began, that morning, 
of her dress, “now, Miss mother, I’ve got to ; Jim began to amplify. His knees were knock- 

have a collar, any way. If there ain’t any, I : ing together undpr the table, his knife and fork 

must have one; for all the school’s going to were both in his hands, standing up, so, each 
ride this afternoon to Dodwell’s Mills; going to Bide of his plate; he looked at the griddle- 
start as soon as it’s four; and you see it’s ' cakes—he looked at the innocent minister— 
almost four now. Quick, mother, quick!” J looked at his father, who was as innocent as 
“I don’t know as you’ve got a collar in the , the minister—and then, unfortunately enough, 
world that’s fit to put on; don’t believe you Hooked at me, who was not quite so innocent 
have, except the two in the wash.” -just then; and Jim, I suppose, saw it, for, 

“Every other boy’s got one, except some \ knocking his knees with his might, and work- 
Irish boys and me.” j ing, some way, at his knife and fork, he be- 

Disengaging her skirts from his hands and • gan to say, ‘Amen! amen! I say amen! I 
feet, she told him she would go and look. He ‘ want my griddle-cakes!’ or, ‘g’iddle-cates,’die 
followed her to the sitting-room, out of which ; calls ’em. Oh! I was so ashamed! I never 
her own room opened; and there I heard one \ was so ashamed in my life! never! But I 
drawer after another opened, heard her tell J laughed, and laughed, and laughed. We* all 
Jimmy he hadn’t a collar fit to put on. Sho ! did, Jim and all. I thought he would go 
tried one or two worn-out things, but lost her J through the 6ide of the house, until I got com- 
patience—he hurried her so, nestled so; and ' mand of my voice to send him away from the 
then he lost his patience, the last remnants, } table. Or, I was going to send him away; but 
and went off, cross and ashamed, to his ride. \ Mr. Rogers begged pardon for him, and helped 
“You see how ’tis,” said she, coming back; him to griddle-cakes. He had been as much 
to me with knit brows. “But,” brightening i amused as any of us; a little worked up, too, 
somewhat, “I’m going to persevere. Jim would t I guess, at first. He colored when he opened 
be queer, if I spent all my time tutoring him. > his eyes; but he soon got over that, and could 
I expect he’s a good deal as I was when I was < not help laughing, if he had just been praying, 
his age. They say he is, and I don’t doubt it. * I’ve got a lot of new books since you’ve been 
You know I had Mr. Rogers, the minister from $ gone. Come in and see ’em." 

Hancock, to stay with me through the conven-1 


EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY PILED ANTHON. 


I wattotoed forth at twilight, 

When the flowers were all In bloom, 
.And the freshly** of their verdure 
Shed around a sweet perfUme; 

While the notes of beanteons songsters, 
From their verdant couches high, 
Welcomed In the bright Hesperus, 

To his throne-seat in the skj. 

Soon tho myriad golden emblems 
Sparkled from their homes above, 
Jknd my heart they quickly softened 
To a AJnd of lleaveuly love, 


Till the outburst of my spirit, 

Fettered here so long by sin, 

Seemed like rushing* of tho wild-wind, 
When the storm is coming in 

Then a calmness—such as fills us 
When deep tronbfes on the soul, 

By some power, to ns mysterious, 

Far away their burdens roll— 

Stole upon me. deeply musing, 
Droftmlog of that Heavenly shore, 
Where the ansrels. clothed with mercy, 
Welcome saints forevermore. 
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THE ILLINOIS STOCK OWNER. 


BY MRS. M. F . AMES. 


In a luxuriously furnished apartment, situ¬ 
ated in one of our Eastern cities, a mother and 
daughter were seated. The mother was a fine- 
looking woman of forty; the daughter, a daz- 
zlingly beautiful girl of eighteen. The latter 
wa9 intently perusing a letter. 

Suddenly she looked up. '‘Well, ray child! 
What is it?” said the mother. 

“Edward has met with reverses,” was the 
reply, “that will force him to give up a resi¬ 
dence here, after our marriage; and my first 
home with him will be in Illinois.” 

“In Illinois! Is he going to turn farmer to 
recover his losses?” % 

“Hardly that, I think. His knowledge would 
be as limited as mine in that vocation, I am 
sqre. No, it is stock-raising.” 

“Stock-raising! That is but little better, I 
think.” 

“Well, I hardly know what he means. I will 
read you what he writes about it,” and the trea¬ 
sured epistle was again drawn from its delicate 
enclosure. 

“The change in my fortune,” the letter said, 
“will make it necessary for me to decline the 
offer of a partnership in the firm in your city, 
to which I before referred. And as I expect to 
deal in stock, it will be best for my business if 
I reside in Illinois, Bomewhere in Cook county, 
I think. And now, Emma, darling! dare I ask 
you still to share my changed fortune? I do 
not ask it as a right, but only by my deep love 
for you. Can you forego all those luxuries to 
which you have been accustomed, and endure 
the privations incident to Western life? If you 
ask to be released from your engagement, I 
oannot blame you! But believe me, dearest, it 
will be the saddest word I have ever been called 
to hear: and I-” 

“There, that will do, my child! Spare your 
blushes and my ears. And you will give him 
up?” 

“Mother!” 

It was a simple word of two syllables; but it 
told the parent more than hours of argument 
could have done. Still the mother seemed un¬ 
willing to give it up without an effort. 

“Consider well what you are doing, Emma,” 
she said. “You, who have been reared so ten¬ 
derly! Hardly a wish ungratified.” 
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“Ho not, I beg mother, ask me to perjure 
myself! I promised to be Charles Leyton’s 
wife. If he has been unfortunate, there is more 
need than ever that I should keep troth with 
him. No! I will not add a woman’s desertion 
to his other misfortunes.” 

“Well, my darling, neither I, nor your father, 
will seek to coerce you in this matter. I have 
done my duty in advising you. Charles Leyton 
is worthy of your love, whatever tricks fortune 
may play him.” 

The father said but little to deter her. But 
often she would detect an eager, anxious look 
from out his deep, thoughtful eyes, when he 
supposed himself unobserved. 

The wedding-day was fixed by letter, as 
Charles could not conveniently return until 
just before his marriage. 

One morning, as the father was leaving, he 
turned to Emma, and, placing a roll of bills in 
her hand, said, 

“There is something for your wedding outfit, 
my child.” 

Emma took the bundle, and, looking in the 
dear, kind face wistfully, as she was wont to 
do when asking a favor, began to speak, and 
then hesitated. 

“What is it, pet? Are you afraid there is 
not enough? If not sufficient, ask for more.” 

“Oh! it is not that. But I was thinking-” 

“Well, of what were you thinking? You 
think too much, lately!” 

“Would you be displeased if I should get a 
plain muslin for my wedding-dress? It would 
cost me much less, and would be far more suit¬ 
able to my altered circumstances.” 

“Yes, I should be very much displeased. 
You are my daughter yet, and shall be married 
as such. And then, if you must go and live in 
a cabin on the prairie, with a cattle-driver, I 
shall feel that I have done my duty as a father 
by you.” 

This was more than th* poor girl expected, 
and the tears came like summer rain. 

“Tut, tut! What a silly chit she is!” And 
the father’s hand was laid gently on her head, 
and lingered long and lovingly among the twin¬ 
ing curls. “Charles will be wealthy yet. Men 
often acquire large fbrtunes in the kind of busi¬ 
ness he proposes to adopt Besides, Emma, I 
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have other daughters that will be wanting wed-; 
ding dresses, perhaps, some day; and my first- 5 
born must not go to her bridal in shabby attire. ; 
Trust all to your mother, my child, and be my 5 
own light-hearted Emma again, or I shall be > 
sorry that I ever promised you to a poor man.” \ 

The wedding-day came in due season. Emma J 
had objected to the bridal tour. But her father % 
and lover, after teasing her somewhat about > 
her miserly attributes, overruled her objections, j 
and three weeks at Saratoga, a trip to the sea- J 
side, and a steamboat excursion around the 5 
lakes to Chicago was at last decided upon. 5 

Charles Leyton was proud—and well might j 
he be—of the treasure he had won, and took ; 
no pains to conceal it from her in all those i 
pleasant days. “She had sacrificed so much ; 
for him I” he said, constantly. 5 

Their excursion on the lakes was delight- \ 
ful. The picture like islands, umbrageous in 
their summer splendor—the glimpses of varied 
scenery along the shore—and the delicious lake 
breeze—all combined to make this part of their 
journey seem a flight through fairy land. 

They reached Chicago on a beautiful August 
morning, and, to the surprise of the young wife, 
the first persons they met at the landing were 
two young men, intimate friends of her hus¬ 
band, and who had officiated as groomsmen at 
their wedding. 

A private carriage was in waiting, and the 
four were soon threading their way through 
the crowded city. On, on, past splendid hotels. 
Almost palace-like in size and architecture. At 
length they reached a street lined with beauti¬ 
ful shade-trees. Soon after the carriage drew 
up before an elegant mansion, evidently a pri¬ 
vate residence. Emma was assisted from the 
carriage; and then, her husband, without heed¬ 
ing her questioning looks, led her up the mar¬ 
ble steps, and, throwing open the door, gently 
pushed her from him, into the vestibule, and 
in an instant she was clasped in her mother’s 
arms, while her dear, kind father stood by and 
coughed, and wiped his eyes, as if she had 
brought a cloud of dust with her that was fill¬ 
ing his throat and blinding him. The mother 
took no pains to conceal her emotion, but mur¬ 
mured soft, loving words, as only a mother 
eonld over a returned daughter. 

Her husband and his two friends had fol¬ 
lowed her, and, as she looked first at one, and 
then at (he other, she was perfectly bewildered. 
But her mother, without giving her any time 
for questions, led the way into a luxuriously 
furnished parlor, and, while the gentlemen 
seated themselves, and strove to appear per¬ 


fectly at ease, with her own hands began un¬ 
fastening the outer garments of the tired 
traveler. 

“Mother! What does this mean? Am I 
dreaming? Is this your home?” 

“No, Emma, it is your home, and will be so 
long as you can call your husband’s house your 
home.” 

“This, then, is from your kindness, my 
father?” 

“No, my dear, I am sorry to say it is not. 
I should be hardly able to purchase a residence 
like this, without^selling my own.” 

“Mrs. Leyton,” said one of the gentlemen 
who had met them at the landing, “it belongs 
to me, to confess and explain all. About five 
months ago, Charles Leyton fell heir to quite a 
large property, in Chicago. My friend here, 
and I, were with him when he was officially 
notified of the fact. We all commented freely 
on the freaks of fortune, and I remarked that, 
had he lost a fortune, instead of gaining one, 
some of us might stand a better chance to win 
the favor of a certain beautiful girl in our city 
that rumor was now giving entirely to him. 
The remark nettled him, and he challenged me 
to the trial. Believe me, so confident was he 
of your truth, that I began to waver, and even 
offered to withdraw my assertion. But he in¬ 
sisted; and your father coming in, just at that 
time, and learning the subject of discussion, 
his pride was aroused for his child, and the 
whole thing was arranged then, and there. 
Your mother was in the secret. We have been 
defeated in the contest, and now willingly yield 
the palm to woman’s devotion.” 

“And that statement about being a stock- 
owner? Did you, Charles, did you—did you 
write me a—a-” 

“‘Falsehood?’ you would ask? No, I did 
not—in words, at least. I wrote you of my 
changed fortune, but I did not say in what 
manner it was changed. I am a stock-owner, 
and have hundreds of cattle on my farm. I 
have other business, however, and that is in 
this beautiful, prosperous city.” 

“And, father, my log-cabin? Where is it?” 

“This is it. And we are all your guests for 
a week, if you will entertain us so long. Your 
mother was suspicious of your unfledged wings, 
and, enlisting your husband in her service, be¬ 
guiled me into a promise to meet you in your 
new home.” 

The young wife could hardly forego a woman’s 
right to pout a little at the part she had unwit¬ 
tingly acted in the little plot; but she had the 
good sense to see that this was not the time, or 
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place, to doit; and, with graceful dignity, she $ friends left her with the gratifying thought, 
took her place in the well-ordered household, j that her “lines had been cost in pleasant 
And when the pleasant week had passed, her $ places.” 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


No more, ob! wonder-working son, thy kin 
Shall warm tbo rosos into life; no more, i; 

Oh I Summer days, your rare and perfect bliss ^ 

Within my ardent soul you shertl outpour. s 

No more, with miracles of tufted bloom, \ 

Impearled with dew, and tinged a thousand dyes, $ 

The dawn comes regally from out the gloom, s 

And, in an instant, reddens all the skies. $ 

Soft winds no longer sigh o'er seas of June s 

Their ardent whispers of a Southern clime, $ 

And, underneath the splendors of the moon, ^ 

The night no longer chants her song sublime. | 

Dead I At the dawning of September’s sun, ^ 

We strew her sepulchre with withered flowers, ;* 

And sigh, to think our love could not have won 
Respite from death, through all the sunny hours. \ 


A fitful wail comes sadly on tho breeze, 

The streams are moaning dirges ail the day; 

Where Summer hung her banners on the trees, 

Their bare arms wave, and beckon us away. 

Oh! happy days! Oh. golden round of time. 

That lapsed so fleetly through the odorous hours, 

With song of bird and bee in perfect rhyme, 

And sweetly marking all its way with flowers! 

Wo sorrow for thy brightness lost too soon, 

Ob! mutchlesi crown of this most perfect yesr! 

For listless languors of the sultry noon, 

And dreamy watchings under skies most clear! 

The air is full of mourning; every gnle 
That whirls the faded leaves about our head, 

Dies in the distance to a mournful wail, 

Aud, with white lips, we whisper,“ Summer’s dead!** 


THE SOLDIER’S REQUEST. 

BY MRS. CLARA EASTLAND. 


Oh! it is hard in death to lie, ^ 

Where rude camp-songs are heard; ^ 

No friend to wipe the pallid brow, \ 

Or catch the parting word; s 

Then, comrades, by the friends you love, £ 

Oh! take me home to die! 

My wife will watch, with tearful eye, s 

And eager, mournful face, I; 

But cannot see the lonely mound ^ 

That marks my resting-place; s 

Then, comrados, by your own sad hearts, s 

Oh! take me home to die! 5 


My little one will, by-and-by, 

Repeat his father's name, 

In tender accents call me home— 

But calling will be vain; 

Then, comrades, by that prattling voice, 
Oh! take me home to die! 

They cannot grant my dying cry, 

I see the Ileav'nly shoro; 

Dear friends, farewell a little while, 

I only go before. • 

The nngels to the river come— 

Yet, were I home to diet 




FOND M USINGS. 


BT LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS. 


I love to muse on gono-by years. 

On things which early life displayed— 
To dwell on hopes, and joys, and fears 
Since sunk in time’s oblivious grave. 

I love to tread o’er sacred ground. 

Where rost the ashes of the just— 

To read, from every rising mound, 

The 6tory of commingling dust. 

1 love to think of friends, whose forms 
Lio cold and silent ’neath the sod— 


Whoso spirits, freed from earthly storms, 
Rest in the bosom of their God. 

I love to roam, in fancy’s dream. 

To worlds unknown to mortal strife, 
Where rays supernal in glory beam. 
Where death is swallowed up in life. 

I love to see the rightoons die. 

For well I know their sorrows cease; 
On wings of faith they mount on high, 

To realms of love, of joy, of peace. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 18C3, hy Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in tho Oierk'b Office of the District 
Court of tho United Stntea, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144. 


CHAPTER XIII. \ Cromwell saw the shudder, as we see long 

Tuby stood together for the lust time, those ij grass thrill in the moonlight His heart swelled, 
two young people, who, for a season, had been > and hot tears sprang to ms eyes, 
all the world to each other. The massive fea- \ “Do you loathe me so? r ' he said, in a hoarse, 
tures of the man were pale and worked with \ low voice. “Am I hated then, and only for the 
the fierce passion of his disappointment. Was wild work of a single rughi’r ' 
his will so dominant and irresistible every- < “I do not hate you, Oliver; I feel no loath* 
where else to be thwarted by a white-luced, sad > ing, only a solemu resolve, a vague wonder that 
young creature like the girl standing before j> you and I ever thought of jiving together 1“ an- 
him with clasped bands and great beseeching i; swered Barbara, folding her black mantle more 
eyes, that prayed him with such pathetic ear- j; tightly around her. “As for love—that night 
nestness to torture her no longer with protesta- > you tore it up by the roots—my heart aches 
tions or entreaties. Was he a man who com- ^ with tho wound—but, like, a iiower plucked 
bined the two great contending elements of the s from tho soil it bloomed in, the last fibre has 
time in his own person—half-plebeian, half- J withered away.” 

noble—to bo rejected—to feel the course, ambi- $ “And is this my answer? You cast me off, 
tious heart, that thrilled with such ponderous ^ you trample me into the dust with your cold, 
indignation in his bo~om, thrown back upon s dainty virtue! Without a fault yourself, you 
itself without vigorous protest? Not ho! Men i have no mercy on the faults of others!’* 
born to wield scepters and upturn kingdoms $ “Yes, Oliver, I have mercy; but Barbara 
are not of that weak mould. He stood face to \ Westburn must never love the mau she cannot 
face with Barbara, and the deep eyes bent upon $ respect!’* 

her took fire and burned in tho moonlight; his s “Respect! I hat© the word. A man is no 
heavy lip now curved in fierce anger, then J God, that the woman ho w<mo3 .should hope to 
quivered with grief, such as had disturbed it adore him, but a creature made up of strong 
often in boyhood; his forehead lowered like a s passions and some virtues. What if I do some- 
thunder-cloud; touches of real agony broke times enjoy myself among tho yeomen of my 
through his hoarse voice. ^ kinsman's estate, and quaff and empty a tankard 

Cromwell was not all brutal; there were ? of strong beer with some heavy-limbed boor, is 
gleams of pathos and touches of true tender- ' this a sin that your immaculate perfection can- 
ness in his nature, else his greatness had never $ n- t forgive? Am I the less a man, or unfit to 
been so well assured, ne was pleading with j; lead oilier men, because I study them in thoir 
Barbara Westburn—storming at her, reviliug ■; naturalness:’* 

her—but pleading with her between the gusts > “I cannot argue these things, Oliver,’* said 
of his passion ns only the strong can plead. £ Barbara, her soft voice sounding like musio 
“Barbara! Barbara, my beloved, speak to after the harsh emphasis of i.' . “I am but a 
me! Lift your eyes, but oh! not with that j woman, and feel many things that nro beyond 
mournful look in them. Have you no forgive- > my powers of thought; but this much 1 will 
ness, no love for me left, that you stand so \ sny: The man who calls Barbara Westburn 
quietly, and look so white? Am I a dog to s wife must not sink himself down to tho level 
bay forth my heart at your feet, and not re- ^ of coarse men, that he may lead without exalt- 
ceive one pit on the head? Barbara, Barbara, l ing them.’’ 

remember you have promised to be my wife!’’ $ “Exalt? Why, lass, it would tnke a century to 
Barbara shuddered, and, lifting both hands < exalt such men as you saw me with. Their own 
to her face, covered it; but no sob rose—no \ rude instincts will teaoh them how to fight, and 
tear fell. * that is enough. I can do the rest.’’ 
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“Men were not born for fighting, but to 
build up homes, and make the land that was 
wild bring forth corn—thus, by industry and 
thrift, glorifying God. Then, why should you 
descend to their level? In order to turn peace 
into war? It is unholy work, Oliver, and I will 
have none of it.” 

“You are a weak-hearted, silly lass!” ex¬ 
claimed Cromwell, throwing his arms impe¬ 
tuously about her, despite her struggles, and 
kissing her pale lips over and over again, 
thinking to overpower her by the force of his 
passion. 

Cromwell was a shrewd and most powerful 
character, but he did not understand the pure 
nature with which ho had to deal. Barbara 
was delicate, but not weak. An assault of 
tenderness like this only offended her. She 
drew back, and, with a sudden thrill of loath¬ 
ing, swept a hand across her lips, brushing 
away the glow of his kisses. 

“Oh! Barbara, am I hateful to you as that?” 
he cried, with a thrill of anguish in his voice. 

“Let me go in. I am not well, nnd the night 
air chills me,” she answered, wildly; for every 
nerve in her body trembled with pain. 

“Go in? Not till you have forgiven me, and 
returned the kisses which you have jusl wiped 
away with contempt.” 

“Contempt? Oh! Oliver, I feel only disap¬ 
pointment—pain!” 

“Not ouo spark of love?” 

“Not one spark of love,” she answered, with 
pathetic mournfulness, ns a mother might say: 
“My child is dead!” 

“Barbara, is this true?” 

“Yes, Oliver, it is true.” 

“But you will change-” 

“No, I think not—I am sure not.” 

“How can you tell that—so young, so inex¬ 
perienced, and this your first passion? I tell 
you it all comes out of your proud anger.” 

“I ain not angry; only—only-” 

“Afraid?” 

Barbara burst into a passion of tears. 

“Yes, Oliver, I am afraid of you.” 

“And always were?” 

“No, no!” she sobbed. “Ody since that 
night!” 

“That night! Will you never forget it?” 

“Never! never! It haunts mo like a sin.” 

“I tell you, lass, it is because you are so 
young, and know so little of what life is. 
Cooped up in the old rectory, how should 
you? Take a little time, Barbara; I will force 
myself to wait; I will promise to give up all 
these roistering fellows, and become steady 


and sober as your good father himself; I will 
promise anything, everything—only do not look 
at me so with those sweet eyes! They remind 
me of a tuft of violets that I tramped down, by 
the old fount, while the dew was on them, this 
morning.” 

“This morning?” 

“Yes. I did not mean you should know it; 
but I have been here every night. Sometimes 
I have fallen asleep among the ruins, while 
watching your window, Barbara. This morn¬ 
ing the dawn found me here, and since then I 
have been riding up and down in the forest, 
waiting for this hour to come; and now that it 
is come, now that I can reach forth my arms 
and clasp all that is dearest to me on earth— 
you cast me off forever!” 

Barbara trembled, and held up her hands 
with dumb, pathetic pleading. 

“You hurl me down, remorselessly, to the 
very depths which have excited your horror. 
You do not care what becomes of me!” he ex¬ 
claimed, with wild outbursts of passion. 

“You spoke truly just now. 1 think I am 
afraid, perhaps, always have been,” she said, 
gently. “Sometimes—even in our most serene 
hours—when I would—ns maidens will when 
the heart stirs lovingly in the bosom—have 
thought of the future, with you for a com¬ 
panion, great confusion would disturb my mind. 
Instead of a quiet home—I saw-” 

He interrupted her with an impetuous ges¬ 
ture. Like a roan flashing an invisible sword 
from its scabbard he stood before her in the 
pure moonlight. 

“Battalions in motion — troops charging 
against troops—-iron guns drawn by smoking 
horses—tents pitched in peaceful fields—be¬ 
hind it all clouds reddened with hidden fires, 
dark objects looming through—beyond jhat— 
beyond that-” 

Cromwell broke off suddenly, with Iii9 face 
to the moonlight. In his enthusiasm he had 
lifted the cap from his head, and stood un¬ 
covered, with the soft wind lifting his hair, 
which had been left uncropped and was now 
forming into curls. That great, massive.head 
rose up, strong and Jupiter-like, from the broad 
shoulders—the deep eyes burned and flashed— 
all those heavy features stirred with inspira¬ 
tion. He was grand for that moment. 

“Yes,” murmured Barbara Westburn, “I am 
afraid of him.” 

“You, Barbara, you afraid of visions like 
these? Why, woman, you were born to tread 
through them hand in hand with me!” 

“No, no!” 
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The voice went out like the cry of a bird. 

“I tell you, Barbara, what I say is sooth; 
else my heart would never have chosen you for 
its mate!” he cried, grasping her little hands 
in his and lifting them upward. “When I 
prayed for a help-mate, God sent me hither. 
It is His work which we have to accomplish. 
What others build up, wo are destined to tear 
down. The work of centuries shall crumble 
like dust in our hands. The—the ” 

“Hold! Oh! cease this wild talk!” cried 
BaiHtara, white with terror. “It is wicked. 
The heart trembles in my bosom ns I listen.” 

“Barbara! Barbara! You here? I had for¬ 
gotten!” he answered, with the air of a man 
who had just aroused himself from a dream. 
“Kiss me, lass, and say that all is forgiven. 
You and I must not quarrel. Cromwell loves 
you, Barbara Westburn—loves you, once and 
forever! If you leave him, he will be hurled, 
without monitor, and without affection, into the 
whirlwind of this future, which you and I both 
have seen in our dreams. With you by my side, 
let the storm come. The tempest which is guided 
by nn angel leads but to open sunshine. You 
shall be my angel, Barbara.” 

He leaned over her with a smile of ineffable 
tenderness, and strove with one arm to gather 
her close to his heart. The violence of his pas¬ 
sion had died out, and he acted like a man 
whose soul had just come off a weary journey 
end longed for rest. 

“No, Oliver, this can never be! With every 
wild word that drops from your lips we drift 
farther and farther apart. These visions are 
but the mists of a tumultuous soul. I cannot 
share in them. They would carry me far away 
from my home—my father—everything that 1 
have been taught to hold sacred. Let U9 part, 
Oliver—and it must be forever!” 

Barbara reached out her hand. He took it 
in his strong grasp, and held it till his fingers 
grew cold as if they clung around iie. Thus 
be stood during an entire minute, looking 
steadily in her eyes. Then he dropped her 
band. 

Barbara turned then and moved toward the 
bouse, softly, swiftly, as people walk away from 
us in dreams. Cromwell watched her with 
glances of fierce anguish. His strong mouth 
closed like a vice, his face grew ashen in the 
moonlight. She glided through the orchard 
into the shadow of the house, through the 
door, which closed her in darkly. Then he 
flung up both arms with a broken shout, which 
was worse than a groan, and fell upon the 
earth, with his face downward; and there he 


lay, prone and motionless, till great sobs came 
to his relief, and, prone upon the wet grass, he 
cried like a little child. Alas for him, and woe 
to England! That hour all the tenderness of 
his nature went out in the last tears the strong 
man ever shed. 

It was full half an hour before Cromwell 
arose and went away from the scene of that 
Broken Troth-Plight.” 


J CHAPTER XI Y. 

<: Barbara went into her father’s study, pale 
and sad, but with a sweet look of resignation 
$ on her face. Her white dress was stained with 

S 

> dew, and the purplish circles under her eyes 
s bore evidence of tears scarcely yet dry. 

$ She sat down on a stool at her father’s feet, 
n and laid her head upon his knee, as a weary 
n child seeks rest and comfort at the same time. 
^ The rector was deep in the pages of a massive 
^ old book, but he lifted his mind from the sub¬ 
ject long enough to become conscious of her 
^ presence, and laid one hand softly on her head. 


“Father!” 


$ The rector did not reply till a full minute 
^ had elapsed; then he said, in an absent, dreamy 
i way, 

' “Did you speak, child?” 

> “Yes, father. I have just seen Oliver Crom- 
s well in the ruins.” 

$ “That is well,” answered the kind man. 
!; “You will not look so pale after this.” 
s “No, I hope not. It was only the struggle, 
$ the suspense. But that is all over now!” she 

< answered, in a dreary voice. 

< The soft hand was again patted lovingly on 
n her head. 

$ “I have always told you that there 19 no 
^ happiness in dissension. We all have faults, 
J Barbara, and it is not womanly to take offence 
^ with slight cause. Thus, you see, I am pleased 
*: with this reconciliation.” 

\ “ But, father, it is not a reconciliation. Crom- 

> well and I are parted forever!” 

$ The rector started, and took his left hand 
ji from the page it had held down, fully aroused 
£ from his study. 

jj “Barbara! Barbara, you amaze mo! A troth- 
s plight is too sacred a thing for light breaking. 
£ This young man must not trifle with a child of 
j; mine. The gentle blood in her veins must be 
s respected. Lift up your face, daughter, and 
s tell me how this disseverance took place.” 

$ “You must not blame him, father. It was 
s my own act. I alone am guilty of this broken 
' troth-plight. 
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She spoke calmly, and her voice, though sub- \ 
dued, nils full of decision. \ 

“I am grieved that you should tell me this, J 
Barbara. Have you reflected that a betrothed J 
maiaen is almost a married woman?” \ 

“Yes, I have thought of that—thought of5 
everything. Little sleep has visited me since ; 
this doubt entered my mind.” ' 

“And have you been earnest in prayer?” \ 
“As the child that pleads with a parent for ; 
counsel. This step has not been lightly taken.” i 
“But why was it taken, Barbara? For a; 
proceeding like this there should be good ; 
cause.” > 

“I know it—from the depths of my heart I J 
have felt this from the first. Is it not cause $ 
enough that he wished mo to forsake you, my j! 
good, kind father?” j 

“When a child marries, she must forsake 5 
father and mother and cleave to the man she 3 
has chosen.” ; 

“I know; but that was not what I meant. j 
Oliver is at heart a dissenter!” ; 

“What is it you say?” ; 

“He is a dissenter from the true church, J 

and-” 5 

“What worse?” cried tho rector, in a voice j 

of alarm. “What can be worse that you hesi- ] 
tate to speak it out?” 

“ He meditates-” 

“Well, what does ho meditate?” 

“Opposition to the king—sooner or later re¬ 
volt against all royal authority.” 

“No, no, child, you cannot mean it. I know 
his cousin Hampden is a restive man, who has 
made some foolish ado about paying ship 
money;, but what is Oliver Cromwell that he 
should become seditious?” 

“He is a man of great force, father. An 
enemy to fear!” 

“Those who act justly have no cause for 
fear,” was the prompt reply. “It grieves me 
to learn so much evil of this young man; per¬ 
haps a little patience might have won him to 
the true path again.” 

“For a time—only for a time, father. He is 
a man of iron will and indomitable passions, a 
poor helpless girl like me might have been 
swept away with them, but, as fur restraint, 
there she would prove a reed in the torrent. 
No, father, I am only safe here under your 
roof, under the shelter of your love; even now 
I feel like a poor drenched flower cast out of 
some storm. Oh! father, he is a wonderful 
man, I tremble to think of him!” 

“Then you love him not?” 

“I fear hiui I" 1 


“True, true, love casteth out fear.” 

“Now, father, I am ail yours; we will never 
think of this again.” 

“But can you help it, Barbara?” 

Barbara began to tremble. In her heart sho 
felt sure that thoughts of her rejected lover 
would cling around her forever. He was not a 
man to be forgotten. The gradual pallor that 
had crept over her face was visible in the lamp¬ 
light. The rector saw it, and soothed her in 
his gentle way. 

“Be comforted, child. Let this hot-brained 
youth go on his way; meantime return to your 
chamber and rest, for this interview has left 
you trembling like & wounded bird!” 

Barbara arose. 

“Father, henceforth I belong to you, your 
home shall be my home, and where you die 
there will I be buried.” 

She bent her head reverently, and the rector 
blessed her before she departed. 

With the delicate reticence of genuine woman¬ 
hood Barbara had kept back the revolting truth. 
She could endure to say that her lover medi¬ 
tated treason; but that scene in the hostelry— 
no power on earth could have forced her to 
describe that; she felt personally humiliated 
by it. 

After Barbara had gone, the rector sat a long 
time thoughtful and a little anxious; but the 
lamplight lay full upon his book, and, after a 
time, his eyes fell unconsciously on the open 
page; his head drooped lovingly over it; the 
trouble left his face, and, with a quiet sigh of 
relief, he lost himself in the old tome. 

That night as Oliver Cromwell rode across 
the country toward his kinsman's residence, he 
heard the ring of hoofs upon the road behind 
him, and, looking around, saw a horseman gal¬ 
loping along the highway. A long shadow of 
the moving horse and man gave a weird look 
of double life to tho traveler, which irritated 
the unhappy man. lie was in no mood for 
company and put spurs to his horse, deter¬ 
mined to outride tho intruder; but tho metal 
behind him was not to be challenged after that 
fashion. The rapid beat of his charger’s hoofs 
on the road was answered by steps more rapid 
still, and directly Cromwell knew by the shadow 
that loomed away to his right that the strange 
horsemnn had gained upon him. Angry and 
fierce, he drew his bridle and slackened his 
pace, thus inviting the stranger to come up. 
Directly a horse, that looked ghastly white ns 
the moon shone upon it, came up, and its rider 
lifted his cap. 

“Good evening,” he said, turning a handsome 
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dark face upon Cromwell. “This is a glorious * roads. Can you point out the one I must take 
night for traveling.” j to reach the house of one Hampden, a man of 

Cromwell answered by a low exclamation. $ note, I am told, in these parts?” 

He was annoyed, and took no pains to conceal $ Cromwell turned in his saddle and cast a 
it. $ dark, searching look on the man, as he men* 

The traveler did not seem to heed his ill- \ tinned Hampden’s name, 
humor, but added in a still more cordial voice, j “The gentleman you speak of lives some 
“Grand as the moonlight is, one enjoys it best; miles from here,” he said, at last; “but you 
in company. For a long time, fair sir, I took > will hardly find his household astir so late in 
you and your horse for the shadow of some ■ the evening.” 

wayside bush. Then I saw that the dark thing ; “Is it so far then? But there should be a 
moved, and soon after that heard the sound of J hostelry in the neighborhood that 1 can rest at 
hoofs always welcome to a lonely man.” J till morning. Is there not a place of the kind 

Still Cromwell was sullen and silent—not ex* } somewhere hereabout in which secret gather* 
actly that he feared or disliked the traveler, [ ings of the people are encouraged? It is pos- 
who was doubtless a gentleman; but because j eible that I may find the man 1 seek there, for 
his heart nched with wrathful disappointment, 1 it is said that he is a leader in the seditious 
and all mankind was hateful to him. The ouly : movements going on among Hampden’s people, 
thing he had asked for was profound solitude, - and may often be found at night haranguing 
and here was some courtly popinjay following J the malcontents in some top-room.” 
him up in the night, and with the easy confidence j Cromwell looked keenly at the stranger, as 
of a superior forcing unwelcome company upon $ he uttered these words, with a seeming uncon* 
him. The face which he at last turned upon ^ sciousness of their import to himself. The face 
the stranger was black as midnight. < lie searched lay full to the moonlight, and he 

“Some men love Folitudo, others companion-s remarked, for the first time, how singularly 
ship,” he said, roughly. “I belong to the for* $ beautiful the features were, 
mer class.” ^ “Who is the person you seek?” he demanded, 

The stranger was silent a moment, as if J rather than inquired, 
astonished by this rebuff, then he said with “Ono Oliver Cromwell, a kinsman of Ilamp- 

light laugh, ^ den, and the son of a thrifty brewer, who 

“Ah! yes, I understand; but it is a bad habits lives somewhere to the eastward,” answered 

to fall into; companionship brings knowledge, $ the stranger, promptly. 

and often safety. I never regret it.” $ Cromwell urged his horse close to the stran- 

“ But I do,” answered Cromwell, gruffly, and, } ger’s, -as if he had given up all thought of 
setting spurs to his horse, he dashed on, rudely > riding away from him, and said very cordially, 
attempiing to shake off the stranger’s company; $ “You know this Cromwell then?” 
but he might ns well have attempted to outride \ “Not I,” answered the stranger. “Wo of 
his own shadow, the unwieldy shape of black- ^ the duke’s household are not apt to league with 
ness that contrasted so coarsely with the lithe } malcontents of his stamp.” 
counterpart of the intruder, that flitted with j Cromwell gave no indication of the bound 
such impalpable gracefulness along the ground. J which his heart gave when he learned that 
Urge bis steed as he would, the white horse } some member of Buckingham’s household was 
moved closely with him, neck and neck, and he s in search of him with evil intent, for of that he 
could see by the moonlight that the strange } had no doubt; but he rode on for a moment in 
rider was smiling pleasantly as he enjoyed the > silence. The stranger was the first to speak, 
race. % “If you belong in these parts, fair sir, and 

Cromwell was not a man to brook this. He $ are a friend to the duke and the king, perhaps 

drew up his horse sharply; his firm jaw closed; ; you might find it for your interest to aid me in 
his eyes were bloodshot. $ searching out this man.” 

“Sir,” he said, sternly, “I wish to ride on j “Perhaps I might,” answered Cromwell, “if 
my way alone.” \ I knew what you want of him.” 

“Frankly said,” answered the stranger; “and s “Why, man, what should we want but to 
I am not the man to force companionship on $ send him up to London, where his hound’s ears 
gentleman or churl: so, if you will give,me a $ may be cropped, as he deserves.” 
little information. I will relieve yon of my dis- $ “Ha!” 

tasteful company. I am a stranger in these 5 “And then l»is carcass may be flung into 
parts, and the country here is orossed by many t some prison where better men are lying this 
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moment. The duke makes sharp work with t known to me, if the man himself is not. Bat 
his enemies.” >you cannot expect to arrest him alone. Ac- 

“But how is it known that this man is the $ cording to all accounts, he is a person of 
duke s enemy?” £ powerful frame.” 

'•Convince me that you are a right loyal $ “No, no! I have but come now to recon- 
mnn, and I will perhaps tell you,” answered ^ noiter—to track the fox. When I visit the 
the stranger, leaning confidentially toward s neighborhood again, it will be with all neces- 
Cromwell as he spoke. $ sary force. Still it is the duke’s wish that the 

“But how can I do that? You and I are > arrest should be made as privately as possible, 
alone—I see no way for proof on either side; f , It is not his policy to arouse the country.” 
for ought I know you may be a malcontent in \ “I understand. The duke is wise.” 
disguise seeking to entrap me.” $ “Between you and me,” said the stranger, 

“Ay, I may be Cromwell himself, though my ' lowering his voice, as if the trees under which 
vnnity forbids the supposition, for they tell me s they rode might repeat his words, “I fancy 
he is a rude, uncouth lout, with the face of an } the duke has a little personal feeling in this 
oak knot, and the manners of a hedge-hog. $ matter.” 

Whereas I—well, well—comparisons are odious, s “Personal feeling? How?” 

ns Will Shakspeare says, and those who have $ “Well, I can hardly explain. It is only a 
eyes will not be ready to mistake me for this s few days since 1 came to the castle. The people 
Cromwell.” i who traveled with the duke from London are 

Cromwell was bitterly wounded by this speech, j full of lively gossip about some pretty maid, 
A man may be rude of manner and ugly in per- \ the daughter of a parson, who took Bucking- 
son, but that is no reason why his self-love > ham’s roving fancy, as she stood by the high- 
should not be keen and his vanity active. The \ road in some picturesque attitude. It seems 
iron man bad been terribly humiliated once that ; that this lady was betrothed to the man Crom- 
night, and while the wound ached here was a s well, and the duke, having supplanted him, 
second blow. $ now wants to put him clearly out of the way. 

“Nay,” he said, with a harsh sneer, “no one J This may be idle rumor, but one thing is ccr- 
who looks on that slender hand and dainty foot 1 tain: I am sent hither to gather what know- 
will ever suspect you of lending men as this \ ledge I can of the malcontent, and, after it is 
Cromwell is said to lead them.” J attained, I shall return to the castle and take 

“Then you do not know him?” ' further orders, leaving you, my good fellow, to 

“No, who can?” ; keep watch of my man.” 

The last two woVds were muttered hoarsely, } Cromwell smiled grimly, but took care that 
and in an undertone. > the shadows lay on his face. 

“But you live hereabout. You have heard $ “If any man is competent to watch him, I 
of him?” Jam the person,” he said. 

“Yes, I know the neighborhood well, and J “I was sure of it the moment my eyes fell 
have heard of Him. But how a name so in- $ on your face. Have no fear about the recom- 
significant has reached the duke, I cannot $ pens©. The duke pays those that serve him 
guess.” s with princely munificence.” 

A vague suspicion was running through $ “I have no doubt of that. But tell me more 
Cromwell’s mind, which always led to this 2 ; about this—this parson’s daughter. So she suc- 
point: From whom had Buckingham derived % ceedcd in attracting the duke, you say?” 
his knowledge of those meetings in the hostelry ? * “Succeeded? I should think she did! It 
Not from one of his followers, he was certain. >, was but yesterday she was at the castle, and 
Had Randal, had Barbara betrayed him? No, * closeted alone with him.” 

no! From the last thought all the truth in his $ “Ha!” A pang of sudden anguish wrung 

own nature revolted. Still the suspicion stung J the exclamation from Cromwell’s lips, and even 
him. > in the dim light you could have seen the ashen 

“If I were but certain of your loyalty!” $ agony that came to his face, 
muttered the stranger. i The stranger did not hear or care to notice 

“You may be sure of mine, ns I am of yours, v this cry from the iron heart, but went on. 
Protestations amount to nothing.” ? “It is said that she is going up to London 

“True enough. But will you aid me in find- s with my Lady Villlers, who is a most convenient 
ing this man?” < mother.” 

“Yes, I will aid you. His haunts are all < Cromwell’s features were locked, his deep 
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set eyes fairly burned in the moonlight, but $ lady will be silent, rest sure, and, as for him, 
he did not speak. Like his features, the voice \ greater men disappear every day, and are never 
was locked with rage. ^ searched for. He is too insignifioant to be 

“Besides,” continued the stranger, “there is £ brought before the Star chamber.” 
a young man, son or nephew to the parson, who j They had been riding forward at a pretty 
is to have a place in the household. I well-nigh 5 good pace, while conversing in this fashion, 
lost the position I hold—though I was rccom- < and at length came in sight of the hostelry 
mended by the king himself—because, forsooth !J which has already been mentioned to the 
thfe country lad must be provided for. So the s reader. There was a light in the tap-room, 
parson’s family have earned no good-will from : but all the confusion that had reigned in the 
me.” v house when Randal first entered it was hushed 

Cromwell’s fingers closed upon his bridle with j; and gone, 
a grasp of steel. He did not speak—he could \ The travelers tied their horses to a post near 

not—but a fierce desire seized him to tear at < the door, and after a pause, in whioh Cromwell 
something with all his force. This accounted $ made way for the stranger, they entered the 
for Barbara’s stubborn refusal. For this vile < tap room. 

duke she had broken her troth-plight. Bid she \ The stranger advanced first; but the land- 
hope to break his heart also—to crush out bis \ lord, who was standing at the bar, cast a quick 
strength in some dungeon? He drew his bridle! glance over him, tnough he was undoubtedly a 
so tightly, that his horse uttered an angry snort 1 person to attract observation, and caught a 
and backed upon his haunches. The bits had ij rapid signal, which Cromwell made with his 
been ground in his mouth till they were red with i hand. The stranger was looking into the land- 
blood. $ lord’s face keenly, searching its expression; 

“What is the matter with your horse?” asked j but the wily old man was on his guard, and 
the stranger. “He seems restive.” $ gave no sign of recognition when Cromwell en- 

“lie m restive—wild—mad!” shouted Crom-i tered, but came forward, rubbing his plump 
well. “But I will tame him! Never fear that < hands together, a promise of good cheer ia 
I shall not tame him!” ^ every movement. 

With this cry ho dashed his rowels into the “Perhaps you lack supper, or a good bed, 
goAded animal, which gave a plunge, wheeled, J fair sirs?” he began. “We have a fresh capon 
and shot away, thundering over the ground in i in the larder, and my people have wonderful 
a circle like some frantio wild beast. \ art in onion sauce. Then there is venison r aud 

The stranger watched this singular move- \ a rash of bacon with eggs.” 
ment with a quiet smile; indeed, he laughed a J “Give us the capon, but without the sauce, 
little, and muttered to himself, sand a stoup of good wine; we will dispense 

“A brave spirit that—a wonderful spirit! j with the rest,” answered the stranger. Then, 
All iron and flame! I should not like to quarrel \ addressing Cromwell, he said, “You will sup 
with him.” \ at my cost, if U please you, though it is but 

Cromwell came up again, having swept his i; poor return for such good pilotage.” 
wild circuit, tearing up the turf, as he went. < Cromwell muttered gruff thanks—the cavalier 
It was not the horse he had conquered, but $ elegance of the stranger offended him. 
himself. } “And your horses?” said the landlord, look- 

“Now that I have tamed this brute,” he said, > ing at Cromwell. 

“we will ride on and discuss this matter of the j “Give them & truss of hay, and a measure 
arrest more in detail. Where do you hope to l full of corn,” he answered promptly. “Loosen 
find Cromwell?” 1 the saddle-girths, and take the bits from their 

“He is said to be housed, just now, with his | mouths. My poor beast has met with rough 
kinsman, John Hampden.” ^ handling. Wash out his mouth with cold water; 

it was dropping blood when I came in.” 

“Then you go farther to-night?” queried the 
that might follow a violent entrance to Hamp- S landlord. 

den's house, so prefer to wait till he may be \ Cromwell looked at his companion* 
found either at the hostelry I mentioned, or in | “We will decide that over the capon and 
an old ruin which lies near the parson’s resi- < wine,” said the stranger, carelessly. “Are any 
denee, where he may be drawn to meet the fair \ other guests in the bouse, mine host? If so, let 
lady of his love. Once in those ruins, the arrest $ them sup with us—always understanding that 
can be kept secret as the grave. The young 1 they are presentable at a gentleman’s table.” 


“Yes, I have been told he is there.” 

“But, if possible, we wish to avoid the clamor 
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“The puppy!’* muttered Cromwell. < 

“The popinjay !” grumbled the landlord, \ 
smiling blandly, as he moved toward the s 
kitchen. • j 

The stranger moved about the tap-room a j i 
little uneasily, as he felt the keen, deep-set i 
eyes of Cromwell scrutinizing his appearance, i 
It was, indeed, of a kind that seemed out of i 
place with the night ride he had taken with < 
apparently so little fatigue. The figure was • 
slight, and not above the middle height, and » 
the face was perfect. No sculptor ever imagined J 
features more harmonious—at least those which J 
were visible; for a soft beard^ flowing like silk, j 
concealed the mouth, save when, in speaking, J 
gleams of white even teeth broke through its » 
;efty blackness. He was dressed with somo j 
attempts at disguise, but the coarseness of his 1 
garments amounted to nothing—for they sat < 
upon him with a princely grace that could not i 
be mistaken. J 

After a little the young man—for he appeared $ 
young, though there was something about him 1 
that seemed too self-possessed for his years—s 
got weary of pacing the tap-room; so he flung J 
himself at full length on a settee, and half- i 
closed his eyes. But Cromwell observed that» 
the long black lashes parted cautiously, and J 
the vigilant bright eyes underneath were fixed 1 
upon him. He would gladly have made some j 
pretence to enter the kitchen, that he might $ 
exchange a single word with the landlord, but 1 
the half-shut eyes followed him everywhere, * 
and he gave up the thought. $ 

At last the kitchen door was flung open, and > 
a red glow from the fire came in with the land- \ 
lord, who bore a pewter dish in his hands, on \ 
which were nestled, side by side, two plump i 
capons with their crisp wings tucked back and j 
their tawny bosems swelled to bursting, for ; 
the dressing oozed out, filling the room with 1 
a savory odor of sage and sausages. With a \ 
pompous, measured step, the landlord paced' 
through the tap-room, smiling unctuously over j 
the dish. Behind him came a maid bearing a • 
silver tankard and two wine cups, which she S 
held patiently, while mine host opened the sash j 
door whioh led to the inner table, and placed ' 
his dish upon an oaken table which always stood i; 
ready for such savory burdens. v 

Another maid brought in the brown loaf on $ 
a wooden trencher, with the huge knife which $ 
was to carve it. This the landlord rece i v ed as t 
some celebrated leader takes bis baton, and, $ 
giving it a premonitory flourish, cut the loafi; 
in twain with a single sweep of the knife, and ^ 
then proceeded to heap the trencher with slices. $ 


After all was ready, the landlord stood for a 
moment enshrined in the red firelight, while he 
took a generous survey of the table. 

“Now,” he said, gliding toward the door, 
and rubbing his plump palms approvingly to¬ 
gether. “Now, fair sirs, the capons are wait¬ 
ing.” 

The stranger started up and came eagerljr 
forward, the scent of the viands bad prepared 
him for a better repast than the house had at 
first seemed to promise. He motioned Crom¬ 
well to sit down, and began to carve the nearest 
capon. 

Cromwell took a chair, planted bis elbows on 
the table, and sat watching the young man as 
he carved. His face was pale from the storm 
of passion that had Bwept over it; his ryes 
were heavy with a dull, moody distrustfulness. 

The stranger did not heed him, but thrust 
his knife with gusto into the plump bosom of 
the capon, letting out a fragrant steam, and 
giving keener zest to his own appetite each 
moment. 

“What, you will not eat?” he cried, in 
amazement, as Cromwell waved the smoking 
trencher away with a frown of disgust. **That 
is foolish now—one does not always find a 
supper like this on the highway; and it is a 
sin against Providence and mine host to reject 
it.” 

“I am athirst, bat not hungry/* answered 
Cromwell, brusquely. “Give me the tankard 
at your elbow.** 

The stranger paused in his work, and gave 
the sullen man a glance of comical surprise. 
He was evidently unused to such uncouth rude¬ 
ness. 

“ Why, man, yon are out of temper/* he said, 
laughing till the white teeth gleamed through 
his beard. “What has disturbed your philo¬ 
sophy in this way? Mine host has left the 
onions out of his stuffing, or I might account 
for it." 

Cromwell did not answer, but lifted the tank¬ 
ard of wine between both bands and drank 
greedily, while the stranger held up his knife 
And fork in astonishment at the enormous 
draught. 

“Hold! hold!” he cried, laughing, “or we 
shall have that great brain of yours muddled; 
and then who will watch for my fox?*’ 

“Tosh 1” ejacaiated Cromwell, as he sat down 
the tankard with a clank. “I am OKrer Crom¬ 
well, and you arc my prisoner!” 

“Yes,” echoed the landlord, quietly pos¬ 
sessing himBelf of the carving-knife, “our 
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The young man started to his feet, made a 
spring at mine host, wrenched the knife out of s 
liis grasp, and, with the leap of a deer, bounded :> 
through the open door, dashed it to, shot a holt t 
on the outside, and walked quietly through the \ 
tap-room. \ 

“Bring out my horse,” he said to the groom. ^ 
“Be prompt, for I have far to ride.” S 

“And your friend?” inquired the man. t 

“Oh! he is having a carouse with mine host! $ 
Don’t you hear how jovial they are? Never > 
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mind him; our roads part here. Hark! bow 
they pound the table.” 

“Noll is at his old tricks,” muttered the man, 
and directly the whito horse was brought forth. 

The stranger mounted him, rode deliberately 
round the house to a little window which opened 
from the supper-room, and flung a piece of gold 
through the open sash. 

As it flashed on the table, the sound of re¬ 
treating hoofs smote Cromwell’s ear, and with 
it came a light laugh. (to be continued.) 


THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


BY IDWARII A. DABBY. 


Down Into the Sorrowful Talley, $ 

The Sorrowful Valley of Death, s 

Where the shadowy cypress is sighing £ 

To the Lethean waters beneath— > 

Down Into that Valley my spirit 5 

Went groping its wearisome way, $ 

And saw the grim blackness of Night ^ 

In horror unspeakablo lay s 

All over that desolate Valley, s 

Forever o’erpalled by a curtain that never $ 

Admits the sweet presence of Day. s 


Great God I What a desolate Valley! 

What horrible spectres were there, 

Clutching with fingers gaunt and grim, 

Catching with fingers sharp and slim 
At shadowy hopes that floated thero 
In tho misty, murky midnight air— 

Hopes that woro skeleton-like and bare, 

(For else how could they have happened there?) 

The shadows of hopes that they thought would save 
From the cold, the dark unfathomable wave 
That eddies forever, and ever, and ever 
In the golf of wan Despair 1 

I stood on the brink of tho valley, 

Overlooking the horrors below, 

Stood on the brink and trembled 
At the sight of its hopeless woe. 

The madness of fever had left me. 

And my brain was calm and clear, 

And I knew that no sick bed dreaming 
HAd summoned a horrible seeming, 

That made me shndder and shiver, 

As I gazed At the StyglAn River, 

Where spectres, the blackest and grimest, 

Like a madman’s dreaiu did appear. 

Nor God nor Hopo camo ever 
To that awfnl Stygian shore; 

And If they were lost ere the River was crossed. 
They were lost foreverhiore. 

So I stood on the brink and trembled 
At the sight of that horrible shore, 

Which thousands and thousands were crossing 
To retnrn, ah! nevermore— 

Hopeless and Godless were going, 

What mortal shall venture say where? 

Hopeless and Oodless, wore they going 
To tho kingdom of cold Despair? 


Shall I ever (no, never!) forget it, 

Tho black ness, tin* horrur, the wrath, 

That there, with the wing* of a devil. 

Like a monster surpassingly evil, 

Hung over that desolate path, 

Beating the air with pinions 
That were bred in those black dominions 
Of dreariness, darkness, and death? 

Far over tho Stygian River, 

A cloud that was black as the tomb, 

Hung like an everlasting shadow 
Of mute, mysterious gbsim. 

And the hopeless, Godless spirits 
Went into that speechless gloom, 

And forever, and ever, wero lost 
In the cloud that was black as the tomb! 
Must I go with the shadowy thousands 
Far over the Stygian River, 

And enter the cloud that elint them 
From the eyes of tho earth forever? 

Godless and hopeless must I 
Go over that horrible river, 

And Godless and hopeless remain 
Forever and ever, and ever? 

I will bow to my fate. I muttered, 

Whatever it chance to be, 

Nor murmur if God’s retribution 
Comes heavily unto me. 

I’m a bubblo upon the great ocean 
That bears me eternally on, 

And the will of the Being that ralee it, 
Whatever it is, be done. 

What matters it whether to-day 
Or to-morrow in sorrow I go, 

When another day of lingering here 
Is another link of woe? 

This is the way we all must go, 

This is the way to bliss or woe. 

This is the path we all must tread, 

Wan with the spectral forms of the dead; 

Be we ever so lofty or ever so low, 

This is the way we all must go: 

King and clown, beggar and peer, 

AH must Journey together here. 

Cheek by jowl mnst jostle here; 

All must behold the terror untold 

That frowns In the black cloud’s ominous ibid; 
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All must cross tho Stygian Hirer, 

All must cross and remain forerer. 

Then why not join tho shadowy crew 
That flits this murky midnight through? 
Hurrying, hurrying, hurrying on 
Whither the nge9 past havo gone, 

Hurrying, hurrying to explore 
The mysteries of the other shore. 

Oh! it makes me tremble and shirer 
To view the waves of tho rolling river, 

To look at the billows, whose ceaseless swell 
Bears some to Heaven and some to hell! 

And I shrink from joining the hurried march 
That crosses the black wave’s midnight arch; 
For what if the wave that carries me o'er 


« Should bear me down to the world below, 

> And leave mo to dwell forevermore 
l In the realm of Night, Despair, and Woe? 

\ I saw the block Angel of Death 
I; With a two-edged sword draw near— 

n ’Twas a royal sight to soe the throng 
s On the bank of tho river shake with fearl 

j The sword in bis hand he lifted high, 

$ And ho smote them left and right, 

< And they fell like grain, in the Autumn time, 
^ Before the reaper’s might. 

! I bravely stood aud looked at Death, 

And smiled as I caught his eye; 

Death smiled on me, and said, “X* t yet,” 

And he waved his hand as he hurried by. 


GRAVES OF THE HEART. 

BT H. F. BIT. LA. 


The human heart is a place of graves, 

Nay, start not «t the thought. 

Search thine own heart, though gay, thou’lt find 
Full many a tear-marked spot. 

Where hopes and joys the world knew not, 

Are lying, buried—but not forgot. 

There are little graves now scarcely seen, 

Yet pass not careless by; 

For childish sorrows there were laid 
With the dirge of an infant’s sigh. 

Though watered by tears, in childhood’s hours, 

Their place is now marked by the springing flowers. 

Some cherished hopes of wealth or fame, 

In thy youth thou lov’d’st full well; 

But those idols, touched by a ruthless hand, 

Into shapeless ashes fell. 

Thou didst gaze on their ruins, and sadly say, 

“Bury the loved from my sight away.” 

Thou hadst friends; death beckoned some away, 
And they followed, one by one; 

But they left thee In this heartless world 
To bear thy griefs alone. 

Man seeth ouly their church-yard mound; 

But their deepest grave in thy heart is found. 


There arc others, too, whom death had spared. 
That yet, to thee, are not; 

A newer friendship claimed their heart, 

And thine was soon forgot. 

Yet memory fondly lingers o’er 
Those friends who were, but are no more. 

Thy heart’s best earthly trust was given 
To a mortal frail os thou; 

That trust betrayed—thy heart deceived— 

Have left thee sorrowing now; 

Thou hast leaned on a reed thou thoughteat whole* 
But it broke aud pierced thy very soul! 

Yet go thy way—thmi must wear a smile, 
Though thine aching heart be torn, 

This world is a weary place for thoee 
Who early learn to mourn; 

But that trust and hope none e'er may know, 

In thine own sad hoArt it is buried low. 

Lock In thine heart those records sad 
From the cold world’s selfish view, 

And give the key—thy perfect love— 

To God, the evor truol 
He will keep them, never to be read 
Till memory’s graves give up their dead! 


THE WOODLAND. 

BY GRACE GORDON. 


Oh ! I long to revisit the woodland to-day, 

Where oft in the hours of the past I have strayed; 

But that woodland lies for from my life-path away, 

Though in memory all its bright scenes are portrayed. 

I see the green bank where the violets grew— 

The rock, where the mose wae so bright and so deep; 

The pines, where the light breeze crept murmuring through 
With cadence of music to loll care asleep. 

I hear the low roar of the rock-bound cascade, 

Whose foam-wreaths are bright with a r&inbow-llke gleam; 

The waters ore singing afor through the glade, 

To the host of pale lilies asleep on the stream. 


. The lenf-harps are chiming with each fltfal breese 
That dallies in sport in the shadowy bowers; 
s Now kissing the tops of the loftiest trees— 

^ Now stooping to catch the soft breath of the flowers. 

11 long to revisit the woodland once more: 

^ To sit once again on the rock-crcsted peak; 
s To gaze far away over streamlet and shore, 

^ While the cool mountain breezes are fenning my cheek. 
^ I know that the flowers are as fresh and as gay; 

$ The moes is as bright on the rock by the stream: 
s But the woodland lies for from my life-path away, 

£ And I visit it only in memory’s dream. 
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NETTED P I.N-C U S H I 0 N. 


BY UBS. JANB WEAVES. 



This Pin-Cushion can be netted in various 
ways, so that when intended for contributions 
to fancy fairs, or even as presents to different 
friends, each can be arranged to produce a dif¬ 
ferent appearance. In netting silk or Berlin 
wool of two shades, or in white and pint cot¬ 
tons, or in white alone, laid over a cushion of 
pink, the effect js very pretty. To commence 
flie netting for the top of the Pin-Cushion, take 
a mesh three-quarters of an inch wide and net 
forty-nine loops; the mesh being large it will 
not be necessary to use any foundation. Then 
take a mesh one-quarter of an inch wide and 
net three rows; resume the large mesh and net 
three loops on one, and one on one alternately 
all round; this doubles the number of the loops; 
return to the small mesh and net four rows, 
then divide the number of loops into eight, and 
net eight points, leaving one loop between each 
point, and netting each row backwards and for¬ 
wards, leaving one loop not netted at the end 
of each row until the point is no more than one 
loop. The commencement of each of these points 
is made by netting nine loops, leaving, as we 


have said, one loop between each of the divi¬ 
sions. If the netting silk or the Berlin wool is 
chosen, the under cover of the cushion may be 
a crimson silk under two shades of French blue, 
or the colors may be reversed. If the netted 
cover should be of cotton No. 12, crochet will 
be the right size, the points being either in the 
white also, or in pink; but in this case the 
under cover may be in pink glazed calico. When 
the netted top has been completed, two rounds 
slightly larger than its center, without the 
points, must be cut and made up with a mat- 
trass border two inches wide, being filled cither 
with bran or wool, the last being, of course, 
much the best. This cushion is then to be 
covered with the silk or the glazed calico, 
whichever has been preferred; the netted cover 
laid on and fastened down with a strong thread 
passed through the center of the cushion, drawn 
down and tied underneath, a rosette of colored 
ribbon being placed on the top over the stitches, 
and eight small bows of the same attached be¬ 
tween each point ail round the cushion. 


EMBROIDERIES. 



INSKllTION. 

Vot. XL1V.—16 


^ # "6 °o° 


EDGING. 
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GLOVE TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give an en- ^ on a piece of elastic large enough to fit the wrist 
graving for glove trimming. It may be made jj comfortably, and finished off in the center with 
either for morning or evening wear, selecting ij a thick wreath of very tiny ribbon bows, with 
the colors accordingly. It certainly is more 5 two ends of wider ribbon to make a pretty finish 
appropriate for an evening toilet, but where ij to them. This wreath of bows should be made 
the glove is somewhat short on the back of the •: up on a piece of ribbon or stiff net before it is 
hand, which is very frequently the case in dark j* mounted on the wristlet, as it can be so much 
gloves, a glove trimming like this would not be $ more easily arranged when off the elastic. For 
at all objectionable. It is composed for white < dark gloves the net should be black, and the 
and light-colored glores of puffed tulle, mounted >s ribbon should match the color of the kid. 


BODY FOR IN-DOOR WEAR. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This very pretty model forms a jacket over $ only reaches to the elbow* and is turned i 

a Bilk waistcoat of another tint. The sleeve $ with Bilk of the same color as the waistco* 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


BT MBS. JAKE WIAVIE. 


Materials.— 8 skeins blue purse twist, fine; $ the crochet cover, lay the wadding between 
4 yards blue satin ribbon inches in width; \ also a piece of thin pasteboard cut in two piee 

1 yard white satin; some white wadding; also, l each piece one half the site of the crochd 

2 oz. of milleflenr, or any other scent powder. \ cover, (this cover is intended to fold over a 
With the blue twist, make a ch a little over a \ book,) lay this pasteboard between the waddi 

quarter of a yard in length, on it work in do $ which should be of two thicknesses, strew 
stiloh one row making 40 stitches. Work 70 ; with the scent powder and quill in inch 4 
rows in this way. Thi9 completes the crocheted \ monds. Sew the edgeB together neatly, t 
part of the Sachet. Fold the white satin to fit > over the lining so prepared stretch the croche 
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CARRIAGE BOOT, IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH 
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cover. Qnill the blue satin ribbon, and con- > cotton for the blue twist, or even very fine white 
tinue it all round the saohet, adding strings at j; spool cotton. In the latter case it should be 
one side and bows at the corners. To make this $ made up over colored satin or silk, or even 
more cheaply, you may substitute pink crochet * pretty rose-oolored cambric. 


CARRIAGE BOOT, IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITOH. 

BY HRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —3 skeins each of black and scar- 5 before, raise the rest, decreasing the last 2 
let double Berlin wool, and Tricot needle, No. * loops; work back. 

9 Bell gauge. S 19th row—Plain, but increasing a stitch in 

Commence with the black wool and make a the center, 
chain of 60 stitches. \ 20th row—As the 18th row. 

1st row—Work as the 1st row in the direc- j 21st row—As the 19th row. 
lions given at the commencement of the Circu- 5; 22nd row—Decrease a stitch at the beginning 
lar Cape,' until the 60 loops are raised; then ^ and end of the row. 
join on the scarlet, and “work back.” Join on l 23rd row—All plain. 

the black. ? Repeat the last 2 rows until it is decreased 

Work 9 rows more the same, changing tbo < to 24 stitches, which finishes the boot; and, it 
colors at each end throughout the boot, so that $ being made on a new plan, it is as well to state 
all the loops are raised with black, and worked £ that the last, row, when joined, forms the toe, 
back with the scarlet. The work should be tight, ^ the two slanting sides the front, and the 1st row 
bo that this piece measures 11 inches in length. I the back of the boot 

Work 6 rows more the same, but decreasing \ To make up the boot, it will require a pair of 
a stitch in the center of each row. To decrease, < cork soles bound with ribbon, and a half-yard 
two black loops should be taken on the needle \ of scarlet silk or flannel. Cut the flannel tho 
and worked as one stitch. \ shape of tho work, allowing half an inch for 

lGth row—Decrease the first two loops, raise s turnings, 
the rest, and take the last 2 loops together to | Double the foundation row in half and sew 
decrease; work back. ^ the sides together, drawing about 6 stitches in 

the center close, to form the heel; then sew up 
the toe. 

To join the slanting sides which form the 
front, commence ai the toe with the black wool, 
and work a row of single crochet thus—keep 
the wool at the back, put the needle into a stitch 
of the right selvedge, and then into the left sel- 


17th row—Plain, but increasing a stitch in j; 
tbo center. To increase, the needle should > 
bo inserted in the scarlet, between two black < 
stitches, and the wool brought through in a < 
loop as usual. $ 

18th row—Decrease tho first 2 stitches, raise \ 
'the rest to the center; then increase a loop as < 
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OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 


vedge, bring the wool through them and also 
through the loop on the needle; repeat. Then 
round the top of the boot, work 6 rows of plain 
crochet backward and forward very loosely, 
working 2 stitches in the 1st stitch of each row; 
and for 

The last row—Work 1 scarlet and 1 black 
stitch alternately, continuing the same down 


, the sides of the black rows, and ending at the 
v 1st stitch of the row. Fasten off. 

| Turn the boot on the wrong side, place the 
\ lining over it, and slightly quilt it to the work; 
l then turn it on the right side, and sew on the 
{ sole. The plain rows at the top should be 
; turned down over the boot, and the points fast- 
v ened with a button. 


OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 

BY MBS. JANK WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, several j lars and cuffs, which wo gave in the August 
designs for handkerchiefs, etc., etc., to be \ number to be worked in blue, are in a similar 
worked in colored cottons. These are all new \ fashion. One advantage of this work is, that it 
designs, and, wo think, will be popular ones, j is very easy. Any lady can do it. Besides, it 
This style of ornamenting ^ becoming all the. ‘ is more convenient to carry on an afternoon 
rage. It certainly is very effective. The col- •* visit, than more bulky work. 


BOY’S JACKET, VEST, AND PANTALOONS. 




KNIT MUFFATEE: DIAMOND PATTERN. 


BY MBS. JANE WBAVER. 



Materials. —Half an ounce each of scarlet, 
black, and white single or double Berlin wool, 
according to the thickness required; a pair of 
knitting pins, No. 15 Bell gauge, measured in 
the circle. 

With the black wool cast on 39 stitches. ♦ 

1st row—Make 1, by bringing the wool for¬ 
ward, slip 1 and knit 2 together; repeat to the 
end. This stitch is used throughout the pat¬ 
tern. Every three stitches form one rib. Join 
on the scarlet wool, and for the 

Scarlet Half Diamond, 2nd row—Make 1, 
slip 1, and knit the 2 stitches which cross to¬ 
gether; repeat 5 times more, that is G ribs; turn 
back, leaving the 7 black ribs on the other pin. 

3rd row—Knit the G scarlet ribs. 

4th row—Knit 5 ribs, turn back, leaving a 
scarlet rib. 

5th row—Knit the 5 ribs. 

Gth row—Knit 4 ribs, turn back as before. 

7th row—Knit the 4 ribs. 

8th row—Knit 3 ribs, turn back. 

9th row—Knit. 3 ribs. 

10th row—Knit 2 ribs, turn back. 

11th row—Knit 2 ribs. 

12th row—Knit 1 rib, turn back. 

13th row—Knit 1 rib. 


14th row—Knit 1 rib, then knit each of the 
5 ribs left at the end of the previous rows, and 
on the black row knit the 7 ribs; then, com¬ 
mencing again at the 2nd row, work to the end 
of tho 13th vow, so as to make a second half- 
diamond at the other side. Join on the black 
wool. 

15th row—Knit all (he 13 ribs. 

16th row—As tho last row. 

17tli row—Knit 1 rib. Join on the white 
wool, and for the center diamond, knit 11 l ibs; 
turn back, leaving one black rib. 

18th row—Knit 10 ribs and turnback, leaving 
another rib; knit 9 ribs, turn back; knit 8 ribs, 
turn back; knit 7 ribs, turn back; knit G ribs, 

turn back; knit 5 ribs, turn back; knit 4 ribs, 

turn back; knit 3 ribs, turn back; knit 2 ribs, 

turn back; knit 2 ribs; then knit the 4 white 

ribs which were left at the previous rows. Join 
on the black wool, and knit the remaining rib. 

19th row—Black—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

20th row—As the last. 

Join on the scarlet wool. Commence again 
at tho 2nd row, and repeat the pattern until 5 
or 6 diamonds are marie, according to the size 
wished; then cast off, and sew the 1st and last 
rows together. 




EDGING. 
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CHILD'S NEGK-TIE IN DRAWN RIBBON 


BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



This little Neck-Tic is made of ribbon, with i in our small illustration, on the next page, three 

the threads drawn one tcay, and twisted, as seen s lengths of the ribbon being required to make 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CH AT. ^ Some Exquisite Dresses wero lately made, in Paris, to 

Pictures of Birds made with their Natural Feathers. — i- bo worn Rt the imperial court at Fontalnbloau. The inorn- 
! First tako a thin board or panel of deal or wainscot, well s ing half-toilets wero especially picturesque, and might, with 
seasoned that it may not shrink; then smoothly paste on s scarcely any alteration, liavo figured in a picture of Wat- 
it white paper, and let it dry. and if the wood casts its ^ toau. White is more worn this season than it has been 
color through, paeto on it another paper till perfectly white; v for a long time, and some of the most elegant of the-e 
let it stand till quite dry, and then get any bird you would j dresses consisted of white cambric tulle worn over a light- 
represent, and draw its figuro as oxactly as possible on the J colored taffetas petticoat, cither mauve, blue, or mats being 
papered panel (middle-sized birds are the best for the pur- v tho favorite shades so employed, and trimmed with entre- 
pose); then paint what tree or ground-work you intend to s deux of rich embroidery with Valenciennes edgings, the 
set your bird upon, also its bill and legs, leaving the rest ^ collet or vest to be worn over the dress being similarly or* 
of the body to be covered with its own feathers. You must < nainented, with knots of ribbon to match, and wide-flowing 
next prepare that part to be feathered by laying on thick \ «whos of the same color. Loops of ribbon with knots are 
gum-arabic, dissolved in water; lay it on with a largo hair ^ *o arranged as to be used to raise up tho drewes in festoons 
pencil, and let it dry; then Iny a second coat of the gum- $ nil round the under skirt; a deep lace frilling terminates 
arabic. and let it dry, and a third, and oftener, if you find v tho taffotas under-dress. One of these morning dresses, 
that when dry it docs not form a good body on the paper, ^ which could not bo worn after four o'clock, could not bo 
at the very least, to the thickness of a shilling: lot it dry £ produced under eight hundred francs, or the small sum of 
quite hard. i one hundred and Rixty dollars of our money. At Worth 

When yonr pioco is thus prepared, take the feathers ofT $ and Boberg, it i: said that a foreign lady, remarkable both 
the bird as you use them, beginning at tho tail and points \ for her wit and origiual toilets, has entered iuto a regular 
of tho wings, and working upward to the head, observing ^ arrangement to bo supplied with a certain number of 
to cover that part of yonr draught with the feathers taken i dresses and costumes, to be worn but onco or twice, and 
from the same part of the bird, letting them fall over one $ then returned to their fabricators, who, probably, with a 
another in the natural order. You must prepare your s little Storing and touching np, easily find means of dis- 
fcathere by cutting off the downy parts that are about their ^ P *>"g of thcm to Persons eager to imitate the aristocracy, 
stems, and tho largo feathers must have the insido of their ;* - 

shafts shaved off with a sharp knife, to make them lie flat; s Ball and Pautt Dresses.—B all dresses, in Paris, aro 
tho quills of tho wings must have their inner webs clipped i; worn very elaborately trimmed; tunics are universal, cut 
off. so that in laying them the gum may hold them by their '{ to the knee in front and sloping down at the hack. Under- 
shafts. When you begin to lay them, tako a pair of steel * neatli tho tnnic tliero are four, and sometimes five well- 
pliers to hold tho feathers In, and have some gum-water, $ trimmed skirts. Tho form of head-dress depends entirely 
not too thin, and a largo pencil ready to moisten the s upon the arrangement of the hair, but tho two popular 
groundwork by little and little, as you work it; then lay < stylos are tho high wreath (high in front and sloping down 
your feathers on tho moistened parts, which must not bo \ two l° n S rnds at tho back), and the spray at the left 
waterish, but only clammy , to hold tho feathers. You '< *’“><*, also extending into a tapering branch at the back, 
must havo prepared a great many sugar-loaf shaped leaden i But whether sprays or wreaths aro worn, they are all 
weights, which yon may form by casting the lead into sand, ' mounted upon gutta porcha, which gives the appenranco 
in which an ape* or moulds for it havo been made by means £ of natural stems to the flowers, and is much more pliable 
of a pointed stick prodded all over the surface, having < ftnd manageable than tho old-f.ishioned wiro mountings, 
small holes to receive the melted lead. Those weights will 1; Hummingbirds and their nests, dragon flies, and butter- 
bo necessary to set on tho featliors when you havo merely £ wcr0 much worn, both in Paris and London, during 
laid them on, In order to press them into the gum till they «i ^e w inter aud spring seasons. In wreaths and head- 
aro fixed; but you must bo cautious lest the gum comes ^ dros.-es those appeared eccentric adornments when they 
through tho feathers, for it would not only smear them, $ were first introduced, hut they have been replaced by 
but would stick to the bottoms of tho little weights; and $ something moro eccentric still. In Paris many head-dresses 
in taking them off you would bring tho feathers also. which $ aro now n, ado with natural herbs and fir-cones. Those aro 
would quite disarrange yonr work; be cautious, therefore. 5 not artificial productions, but aro dried and prepared for tho 
not to have yonr coat of gmn loo moist or wet. When you ' purpose. 

have wholly covered yonr bird with its feathers, you must. ~ 

with a little thick gum. stick on a piece of paper, cut * Tni Latest Case or Absexce of Mind.— The Peru (Tnd.) 
round, of the size of an eye, which you imet color the s Republican says:—‘ One of our lady friends received her 
same as the eye of the bird, if you cannot procure a glass ^ c,, !>y of * Peterson’ for July, last Monday, and as she started 
one of the kind: and when the whole is dry, you must > “ w »>' from the post-office commenced reading, and becumo 
dress the feathers nil round the outline (such as may have * absorbed that she thought of nothing else. She con- 
chanced to start), and rectify nil detects in every other s Untied to read and walk, uncon«cious of time and sjwce, 
part; then lay ou it a sheet of clean pnper, and a heavy j- till ••'ho was epoken to by an acquaintance full three mill's 
weight, such ns a book, to press it; after which it may be J fl "™ town. On exnminiug ‘Peterson.’ we do not blame thy 
preserved in A glass frame, such as are used fir pieces of \ ^'d.v; hut such absence of mind for any other reason, wo 
shell-work, etc. $ should thiuk wholly inexcusable.” 


“The Leading Ladies’ Magazine.”— Says tho Wisconsin $ A Goor Hint. —Send your little child to bed happy. 
Press:—“Peterson's is now acknow ledged to be the leading s . Whatever cares press, give it a wnrm good-night kiss as it 
Ladles’Magazine of Philadelphia, and the ‘ best two dollar ^ goes to its pillow. The memory of this, In the stormy 


Magazine in the country.’ The present number is tho best, ^ years which f.ito may havo iu store for the littlo one, will 
we think.^that wo havo over scon.” \ bo like Bethlehem’s star to tho bewildered shepherds. /’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 


Tight Lacing —It is no longer the fashion in Paris to ; 
laco in or tighten the figure. Ladies have at last discovered \ 
the fully of such a dangerous proceeding, and now a slight, < 
waspish waist is considered very ugly. Stays are there- i; 
fore worn very low and very light, nnd have but few bones s 
in them. The Empress and many other ladies wear stays v 
composed of white moire; they aro also made of white taf- $ 
feta?, an.I of pearl-gray moire, stitched with violet, coral, < 
or blue ?ilk. Simpler and less expensive stays are made of 
white coutil, with embroidered insertion, and edged round ^ 
the top with narrow Valenciennes lace. Now that skirts % 
nml petticf ats are all cut on the cross, and that there is uo ^ 
fullness on the hips, but all is as flat as possible; crinolines ^ 
are shaped to correspond. Ladies appear to approve of tho j 
styles of dresses of the First Empire, and imitate them at s 
least in tlo* upper part. The upper petticoat is ornamented i 
mole or loss, but it is always made in the same manner— > 
entirely plain in front, and cut with points or gores to •, 
avoid nny plaits upon tho hips, the whole of tho fullness ; 
being gathered in at the back, where they are very wide. ^ 
Commencing at tho sides, and continuing round the back, 
a di ep flounco is arranged iu very small plaits, which is ^ 
starched well. s 

s 

s 

Closed Sleeve for Morning Dresses.— Tho lining and i; 
outer portion of this sleeve aro cut the samo shape, and s 
aro gathered into a plain piece underneath the epaulet, s 
The fullness at tho bottom near the wrist is confined by ^ 
means c-f three double lx>x phi its. over which two rows of s 
quilling are placed, to keep the plaits in their proper po.si- s 
tion. Tho epaulet in the center is rather deep, and cut up i; 
on each side In a square shape, the whole being trimmed c 
with quillings. The shape of this sloevo is very becoming ' 
to any style of figure; it is quite full enough to be pretty, ^ 
and yet would not increase tho width of tho figure, tho ^ 
plain epaulet at tho top giving tho desired sloping appear- \ 
ance to tho shoulders. s 

Invaluable to L\nn?s.—The Lapeer (Mich.) Republican $ 
says of this Magazine:—**\Vc hare ro often recommended s 
this monthly to our readers, that it seems useless to gay v 
much more in its favor. Its engravings are equal to any 
of the dearer monthlies, and its fashion-plates, patterns, ^ 
etc., are not one whit behind Its more pretentious neigh- \ 
bors. In it wo have music, recipes for tho house, tho ^ 
kitchen, and garden, as well a9 tales and other literary v 
matter, worth more, each r.tonth, than would buy tho book % 
for a whelo year/' 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

In the Tropics. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. With 
an introductory notice by Richard B. Kimball, author of 
“St. Leger.” 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: Carleton. —The 
author of this volume says he is an American, who emi¬ 
grated to Santo Domingo, with the intention of settling 
there as a farmer; and iu those pages he gives us the ex¬ 
perience, month by month, of his first year’s venture. The 
book is writteu in such pure, idiomatic English, that our 
young planter must have had unusual advantages of edu¬ 
cation, or extraordinary gifts by nature. It is. indeed, a 
charming work in every respect. Bits of it recall Robinson 
Crusoe. Tho art of the writer, iu interesting us in the 
smallest details, quite equals that of De Foe. The reader 
sympathizes with all the little annoyances and triumphs 
of the narrator; is as proud as Juan himself over tho new 
road to I’alenque; shares tho wouder of the high bred Don 
Julio and his frionds over tho American plough; watchos 
with the keenest interest the grafting of the orange-trees; 
exults over tho new market opened for vegetables at tho 
city; and enters with os much zost into the plaus respect¬ 


ing the now bouse, and how best to arrange the trees 
around it, as if he himself owned tho little plantation. 
The pictures of tropical life, given on almost every page, 
are perfectly bewitching. The vqlume is printed with groat 
beauty. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Mike them Strong. By Dio 
Lewis, M. D., 1 rol., 12 nio. Boston: Ticknor d Fields .— 
Tho author of this little treatise is the proprietor of the 
well-known Essex street gymnasium in Boston, and phy¬ 
sician-in-chief of the “Boston Movement Cure for Con¬ 
sumptive Invalids.” lie regards consumption, not as a 
local disease, but as ono pervading the entire system, nnd 
henco objects to local remedies, and advises fresh air. exor¬ 
cise, etc., etc. The book is full of practical suggestions of 
tho very greatest value. Dr. Lewis* opinions on over-feed¬ 
ing, hot air furnaces, sleeping in badly ventilated apart¬ 
ments. thin dresses, nnd other matters pertaining to health, 
though not, perhaps, to be regardod os infallible, contain a 
vast amount of truth. Ilero is one sentence that should 
bo painted, in letters of gold, over the mantle-piece of 
every mother's chamber: “Expend upon your daughter's 
body one quarter as much as you devote to her music, nnd, 
if tho expenditure be wisely directed, you will, unless her 
constitution b© incorrigibly bad. save her from all physical 
maladies.” The volume is profusely illustrated with wood¬ 
cuts. showing how various exercises, recommended by Dr. 
Lewis, are to bo conducted. Every parent, teacher, guar¬ 
dian, and person in delicuto health, should havo a copy of 
the book. 

“ Who Breaks — rays.” By the author of “ Cousin Stella,” 
“ Skirmishing /’ 1 vol., 12 mo. Philo da: Frederick Ley- 
pohlt. — Under the title of *’Tho Foreign Library/’ Mr. Ley- 
poldt lias begun the republication of uew and choice Eng¬ 
lish novels iu a uniform style: and this is the first of the 
series. “Who Breaks—Fays'* is an Italian proverb, hero 
chosen for the title of a novel. Tho story is one of uuusual 
interest. Both Giuliani nud Miss Tuftun are very far above 
ordinary heroes and heroines. Tho volume is printed with 
much taste. Wo cannot but think that Mr. Leypoldt lias 
hit upon a bright idea in his “ Foreign Library.” Certainly, 
if supported as it ought to be, it will be a very successful 
veuturc. Price fifty cents. 

Science for the School and Family. Fart T. Natural 
Philosophy. By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 1 ro?., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d Brokers. —This work is designed for 
the older scholars in grammar schools. It differs from 
others on similar subjects, by using illustrations freely, 
and by employing the familiar style of the lecture. Thcro 
aro not less than three hundred engravings, for example, 
in the volume. Wo regard the book as the very best of 
the kind that has come under our notice. 

Rockford. By Mrs. Lillie Dcrcrcux Dusted. 1 ro?.. 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton. —Very much better than Mrs. Urn- 
sted’s former novel of “ Sonthwood.” Some of the scenes 
are capital, as, for instance. Ben Fordvce’s proposal to 
Fanny, or, shall we say? Fanny’s proposal to him. New 
York fashionable life is described con amore. 

Willson's Primary Speller. By Marcus Willson. 1 r cl., 
18 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers— This claims to 
be a simple nnd progressive course of lessons iu spelling, 
w ith reading anil dictation oxcrcisca, and the elements of 
oral nnd written compositions. Tho plan is admirably 
executed. 

The Elements of Arithmetic; Designed for Children . 
By Elias Loomis , LL.D. 1 ro?., 10 mo. New York: Har¬ 
per d Brothers. —This is intended as a first book in arith¬ 
metic, and assumes that tho learner has no previous know¬ 
ledge on tho subject. We consider it a most excellent 
work. 
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A Point of Honor. A Novel. By the author of “ The s an airy and shaded window; they are of the easiest plants 
Moral* of May Fair” 1 rot., 8 vo. New York: Harper $ of the kind to keep, as they will stand damp better than 
<£ Brother*. —Somewhat sad. but beautifully told, and end- $ most plants, and little fear need be entertained of over- 
log, at last, happily and wisely. Price twenty-fire cents. | watering them. 
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4®** Every receipt in thi* cook-book ha* been tested by a 


Z ORNAMENTAL WORK. 

HORTICULTURAL. $ Directions for Marino Plums.— For modeling a plum. 

The Flower-0 ardin for September. —The hues of an- ^ tbe materials necessary are the same as for grapes. For 
tumn are now conspicuous; the loaves begin to fall; the tho i argtJ bine varieties, take pioces of strong wiie, wind 
nights increase in length; the air cools, and we feel tho ooe cru ] w ith cotton; then, having melted the resin, which 
unmistakable approach of winter; but docs our interest * 8h ould bo colored with lampblack, and the wires wound 
in tho garden fail in consequence? I think not. Nor does s with worsted of a suitable shade to imitate the stems, pro- 
it to any oue possessing an ordinary love for flowers and ^ ct . t .j to the end on which the cotton is wonnd in the 
gardening. There is much to attract the attention and $ nielted resin, holding it while cooling, so that it will assume 
keep the interest alive. The geraniums, verbenas, etc., \ ftn elongated shape, exactly resembling the natural speef- 
are still blooming gaily; tho dahlias and chinasters are in * when 8U ffl c i en tly large, and before it hardens, take 

full beauty, and continue flowering os though winter would * a blunt-pointed knife and press lightly on one side, to re- 
nover come. Tho salvias and lobelias are in tbeir prime, present tho seam or indentation; then let it become hard 
and, should not frost como and spoil them, they will flower «; an <| perfectly cold, after which dip in prepared wax colored 
all through October. -While these, and what other plants j; witb carmine and Prussian blue, the exact shades of the 
may bo iu flower, keep up a cheerful appearance in the s natU ral specimen; then dust with a mixture of Prussian 
borders, let no pains be spared to keep overy other part in $ blue and white lead made very fine and tied in a muslin 
perfect order and cleanliness; without this, no garden can $ bag. 

look creditable; but tho poorest garden, with such assist- s Turplo plums of the lighter shades are mode of white 
anco, is always presentable. Above all, let the paths be <; ref >i n c < or .1 with carmine and Prussian blue, dipped in 
well attended to. There aro many plants in tho borders t; wax cob red same shade. 

now in full bloom, which add considerably to the lively s Green gages are made of clear white resin, coated with 
appearance of tho borders, and which it is desirable to ^ white wax very slightly tinged with French green, 
preserve during the winter for another season. Many fine ^ m. l. M. 

scarlet geraniums are taken up and potted when in full $ 
flower, and, although the removal may stop tho blooming £ 

to a certain extent, still they aro worth the attempt; and, j 0 U K N E W COO K —E 0 0 K. 

If tho operation is well performed, they will not be much $ 

th. Ivor*, ft.r U. They m»y bo wintered In a greenhorn,., \ Every receipt in this cook-book hoc been tested by a 

pit-frame, or in a window, or In a dry collar, and will bo ^ practical housekeeper. 

much better for plauting out again than young plants. As £ meats. 

a rule, the sooner this is dono after the middle of Septem- < jr e al and Pork Pie .—For a medium-fixed pie, have two 
ber the better, as tho plants will then have time to root > pounds and a half of breast of veal, and one pound and a 
into tho new soil before winter. Many sorts of half hardy i; half 0 f salt pork, which is more delicate in a pie than ham 
plants may be preserved in the same manner, but it prin- \ 0 r bacon. Cut tho veal into five or six pieces, and let it 
cipally applies to the scarlet geraniam. Put them Into as \ stow very slowly for an hour, with a quart of water, a head 
•mall pots as they will conveniently go into; settle them 5; of celery, a small oniou, thyme, parsley, and a bit of lemon- 
well into tho new soil with water at first, but, afterward, J; peel. Take out the veal, cut the meat from the bonce in 
water sparingly. Calceolarias may be wintered in the same i> pieces of a convenient size for tho pie, return the bones aud 
way, but of these, I think, young plants flower as well as i pieces of gristle to the saucepan, se-.ison with pepper aud 
old oues, and they aro easier to keep, being more hardy. < suit, and let them and the gravy stew thoroughly for many 
There will always be, at this time, plenty of young shouts $ hours, until the gristle is quite soft throughout, as this 
for propagation; take these off, when about two inches s gravy should be strong enough to set iuto a very firm jelly 
long, strip off two or three of the lower leaves, and dib ? when cold. Make your pie, arranging tho veal and pork 
them into pots filled with soil composed of one part loam, ^ in conveniently small pieces, add a sufficient quantity of 
one part leaf-mould or peat, and one part Band; lot the s the gravy, reserving some of it, and finish and bake the 
pots be well drained, os the cuttings arc to stand in them £ pie. When it. is taken from tho oven, put a funnel to the 
till Murch, when they aro to be potted off into thrce-iuch \ hole in the center of the crusty and carefully pour in gravy 
pots, which they will soon fill with roots, and should then ^ enough to fill up. A cold meat pie is very poor if the gravy 
be shifted into larger pots, when they will be good-sized ^ be liquid, instead of the well-flavored firm jelly which 
plants to plant out in May. This can all be done in a com- $ should fill np all the interstices. Chicken or rabbit la 
mon frame, merely covering the glass in case of severe ^ place of tho voal are cither of them very good, but for little 
frost. I have known them kept by thousands—ay, hun- s folk9 it is as well to avoid bones in a pie; and, perhaps, 
dreds of thousands—in common frames, without being $ even where the company is grown up it is so too, as they 
potted at nil. A bed of earth, composed as above, is nmdo s ore troublesome aba well packod table, 
up within the frame; it is then well watered; the cuttings, < Ley of Beef Stewed .—Suit six pounds of the half-leg. or 
having been prepared by removing the lower leaves, aro 5 marrowbone of beef, for throe or four days. Make holes in 
then inserted very close together, and sprinkled with water ^ it abont one and a half inch deep, and press in, very hard. 
Just sufficient to settle them in; the frame is then closed s forcemeat mode In the following manner:—One and a half 
up, tho cuttings are shaded from the sun, a little air is ^ pound of snet sliced very fine, pepper, salt, and a few cloves, 
given them occasionally, they aro protected from severe n some winter savory, and sweet marjoram, mixed well to- 
froats, and they strike during the winter, and are ready to s gether. Tho beef most be baked In a deep pan. with water 
pot up or prick ont into other frames by March, and other- ^ reaching about three-quarters of tho way np. and forc»-meat 
wls** treatod as those in pots. Thoso who have no frame. ) spread over the top, which, when the meat is baked, is 
or otlu r such means, may keep a few pots of cuttings in s taken off, cat into shapes, and laid round the dish. 
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Lamb's Head and Pluck. —A lamb's head is generally 
delivered by the batcher ready skinned, and split in two 
pieces. Remove the brains, and put them into cold water; 
take the black part out of the eyes, and wash the head 
thoroughly, and let it remain in lukewarm water until it 
looks white, then parboil it. Wash and clean the heart, 
liver, and lights, boil them for half an hour, then mince 
them up finely with a oouple of small onions; put these into 
a saucepan with eomo mutton gravy, mushroom ketchup, 
pepper and salt, and a grated lemon, thicken with floor 
and bntter, add two tablet' poon fuls of cream, and boil it 
up. Rub the lamb’s head well with the yolks of two eggs, 
and then sprinkle over with bread-crumbs, chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt; put it in a Dutch oven before the firo to 
brown, pour the minoed liver, etc., on to a hot dish, place 
the heAd In the center, and garnish with brain-cakcs, and 
slices of lemons. The brain-cakes must be made thus:— 
Wash the brains well first in lukewarm water, and then 
remove all skin and fibre from them. Boil them in water 
with n little salt for two or throo minutes; strain off the 
waier, and beat them up In a basin, with some finely chop¬ 
ped parsley, sifted sage, salt, mace, cayenne pepper, and 
grated lemon-peel. Mix them up with the well-beaten yelk 
of an egg and a tablespoonful of cream. Boil up some bat¬ 
ter in a frying-pan, drop the above mixture into it in small 
cakes, and fry them a ligbt brown. Lamb’s head should bo 
served hot. 

A Stewed Shoulder of Veal —Procure a shoulder of veal 
which weighs front eight to ten pounds; take the bone out, 
and lard the meat all over with strips of bacon, rolled in 
parsley and savory herbs. Rub tho inside well over with 
savory herbs, salt, cayenne, and pounded mace, and at the 
top lay evenly a thin layer of scraped ham. Roll up the 
meat, and bind It tightly with a Allot. Roast it before the 
fire for an hour, basting it well during tho time; then put 
it into a stowpan with some rich brown gravy, and let it 
stew gently for four or five hours. Before serving it, ro- 
inove all the fat from the gravy, and garnish the dish with 
forcemeat-balls and lemon pickle. The forcemeat-balls 
should be made with four ounces of grated bread-crumbs, 
three ounces of butter, two ounces of the grated lean of a 
boiled ham, a tablespoonful of savory herbs, minced very 
small, the grated rind of half a fresh lemon, a little salt, 
black pepper, and cayenne. All these ingrodients should 
be mixed together with the yelks of two eggs, mode up 
into small balls, and fried in boiling lard or butter for five 
or six minutes. 

French Steaks Made from Cold VeaL —Slice some cold 
veal, and cut up the slices into the form of mutton chops; 
rub them over with cayenne pepper and salt, and cover 
them in every part with the beaten yelks of eggs; sprinkle 
them over with bread-crumbs and a little grated lemon- 


| tore into small silver scollops, grate a few brend-cnnnbe 
over, and placo small lumps of batter at the top of each- 
s Brown them in a Dutch oven before the fire. When cooked, 
i; they have all the appearance of scolloped oysters. 

} To Warm up Cold Heat. —Cut some slices from a cold leg 
or saddle of mutton; the slices must be of a moderate tbick- 
i ness. Put iuto an earthenware dish the following mixture: 
£ All the gravy which was left on the dish after the jJnt was 
s servod, and if not suffle-ont add a little more, two table- 
s spoonfuls of port wine, one dessertspoonful of vinegar, tho 
$ same quantity of both walnut and mushroom ketchup, 

> cayenne and salt to taste; warm these in the oven, but do 
<; not let the mixture boil; put in the slices of meat, and serve 
^ when they are thoroughly warmed through. Garnish tho 
s dish with sippets fried a light brown, alternately with 
^ pickled walnuts. 

S GAVE, BTC. 

$ Game ought not to be thrown away, even when it has 
s been kept a very long time; for when it seems to be 
^ spoiled, it may often bo made fit for eating by nicely 
^ cleaning it, and washing with vinegar and water. If there 
^ is danger of birds not keeping, draw’, crop, and pick them; 
s then wash in two or three waters, and rub them with salt. 
J; Have ready a large saucepan of boiling water, and plunge 
) them into it one by one, drawing them up and down by 
i the legs, that the water may pass through them. Let 
\ them stay in it five or six minutes; then hang them up in 
^ a cold place. When drained, pepper and salt the inside 

> well. By this method the most delicate birds may be pre- 

> served. Before roasting, wash them Well. Bat, as a general 
s rule, no game Bbonld be washed; for one half the gnme 
s that is sent to table is spoiled by being saturated in water. 
£ In dressing game, be careful to keep a clear fire. Let it 

be done of a bright brown, but not much roasted, or tho 

> fine flavor will be destroyed. It requires to be continually 
\ basted, and to be sent up beautifully frothed. Wild fowl 
$ take a much shorter time than domestic ponltry. The 
5 following will give, pretty nearly, tho time required for 
n roasting tho several birds:—Wild-duck*, a qnarter of an 
s bonr; widgeons,the same; pheasants, half an hour; grouse, 
s a quarter of an hour; quails, ten minutes; woodcocks, 
^ twenty minutes; partridges, from twenty to twenty-five 
s minutes. A hare will take an hour; the hind part requires 
s most beat, and that should be attended to, as it commouly 
s happens that the thick part of the thigh is underdone, as 
< well as the shoulders. The blood stagnated round the neck 
$ and shoulders is not easily removed; to do this, put those 
£ parts Into a pan of lnkeworm water, and prick them with 
v a skewer; before dressing, rub and squeezo it out. To take 
!; off the fishy taste, which wild-fowl sometimes have, put 
$ an onion, salt, and hot water into the dripping-pan, and 
s baste them for the first ten minutes with this; then take 


peel. Put into the frying-pan (which most be delicately s away the pan, aud baste constantly with butter, 
clean) quarter of a pound of butter, dredge in some flour ^ Curry of Chicken. —Cut up a raw chicken; put it Into a 
and add some gravy; stir these together, and when brought v a stewpan, with two ounces of butter, half a large onion 
to the boiling point, pat in the veal and fry the slices a ^ sliced thin, a few sprigs of parsley and thyme, and two 
light brown color. Lay them neatly round the dish, and \ ounces of lean ham: let the whole sweat over the fire foe a 
place in the center of it either some boiled peas, kidney ^ few minutes; add a heaped tablespoonful of curry powder, 
boons, or spinach, or any other vegetable which may be in s and a small one of flour; shake the whole together for five 
season, and ponr some white sance over them, and serve ^ minutes over the fire; put to it a pint of either gravy or 
with the veal a sance tureen of gravy with some lemon s water; let the whole simmer gently until the chicken is 
plcklo mixed in with it. $ done; take ont tho chicken, rub the sauce through a sieve, 

Scolloped Sweetbreads .—Soak two sweetbreads in lake- $ boil it up, skim, put in the chicken, season with salt and 
warm water, then throw them Into boiling water and par- \ lemon-juice. Plain boiled rice to be served in a separate 
boil them. Remove the skin from them, and chop them s dish. 

■moll with a few mushrooms. Mix a teoepoonfal of flour ;» To Boil Ducks. —Pnt the bird for a few minutes into 
with one ounce of bntter. Put it Into a saucepan, and $ warm water; then take it oat and lay it in au earthen 
shake it o^cr a gentle fire for a few minutes. Add a little s pan, pour a pint of boiling milk over it, and allow it to 
•alt, cayenne, and pounded maco, and throe or four table- $ soak for three hours; dredge It well with flour, and put it 
spoonfuls of thick cream. Put In the minced sweetbreads l into cold water; let it boil for twenty minutes, and then 
and mushrooms, and mix all well together. Pour the mix- * send it to table smothered with onion sauce. 
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7b Make a Pigeon Pit .—Procuro three young pigeons ^ Hmn to Cook Cold Rabbit .—Joint the meat, boat up two 
and one pound of tender rumpsteak, cut about half an inch ' eggs with a little grated nutmeg, pepper, aud salt, some 
thick. Remove all the fat from the steak, and lay it at the $ parsley minced fine, and eomo breiul-crnuibs. Dip the meat 
bottom of the pie-dish, and sprinkle over it a seasoning of !; into the batter, sprinkle It with bread-crumbs, and have 
pounded mace, salt, and cayenne pepper, and npon the top s ready boiling some swoet beef-dripping in a pan; in this 
place a layer of pipe maccaroni. Pick, draw, and wash the ^ fry the meat a light-brown color. Thicken a little gravy 
three pigeons, and fill them in the insides with bread- ) with flour, pot a large Bpoonrul of ketchup to It, lay the 
crumbs, a few button mushrooms (which have been aim- ^ fry in a hot diah, pour the gravy round, not over it, and 
mered for ten minutes In butter,) the livers of the birds, * serve hot; garnish with lemon and toast. Cold leg of niut- 
rnixed up with butter, and seasoned with cayenno and salt, j; ton, or cold turkey, is very good, dreaaed in this manner. 
Place the pigeons in a row along the dish, with their s vegetables. 

breasts downward, having first pinned over each of them < _ . _ .. , ,, , . . 

,, , - . . n .. - ... .. , - \ To Boil Cabbage.— >iick your cabbage in quarters at the 

a slice of fat bacon. Boil four eggs until they are hard, < ,, ... . , , .. , . ... 

. .. „ . ..... . .. , . .. s stalk, wash it thoroughly clean, put it into boiling spring 

mesh the yelks up in a little butter, and place these upon < . , , ... Z , ... , , 

. . ', ... . \ water, with a handful of salt, and a small piece of soda; 

and about the pigeons, with a seasoning, over all. of $ * * . , . ,' , ,, . 

. , «... ..... 1 boil it fast; when done, strain it in a cullender, press it 

cayenne, salt, and a little pounded rnaco. Fill the dish up r 


with strong gravy, and cover with puff-paste. Ornament ^ 
it elaborately at tho top, brush it over with egg, and bake \ 
in a well-heated oven. £ 


i gently, cot it in halves, aud serve. Savoys and greens may 
be boiled in the same manner, but they should always be 


" .boiled by themselves. Should the cabbage be left, it may 

in a well-heated oven. \ . ... . , , 

< be chopped, put into a saucepan, with a lump of butter. 
To Roast Ducks. Draw the ducks, and remove carefully J aud pepper -, ftnd thell lliade hot , aud Mnt to UWe . 

all the stumps of the feathers from the skin; cat off the j T(J £ro d Mushrooms.—The largest are the best. Have a 
beads and necks, but leave the feet on, holding them for a \ c j ear c i nt i er fl r e; make the gridiron hot, aud rub the hers 
fow minutes In boiling water, so os to loosen the skin, v w j t jj B uet t 0 prevent tho mushrooms from sticking; place 
which must be peeled off; wash the insides of tho ducks > tbem a i ao on the gridiron with their stalks upward; sprtn- 
by pouring water through them, and wipe tho outsides j kle thum 8liglllly with gait and a good shake of pepper,aud 
with a clean dry cloth. Stuff them with the following 8erve them ou a hut duhj wlth a liltle ^ bulter nBder 
forcemeat :-Threo large onions, well boiled and chopped \ and over thom< Whea thcy ^gin t0 Bteam ^ „„ guffi _ 
small, some bread-ernmbs, a tablespoonful of sage minced s c j eu tly done. 


fine, one onnee of butter, pepper, and salt to taste, the 
whole to be worked together with tho yelk of an egg. 
Spit the ducks, and roast them at n brisk fire, basting them 


Potato Puree .—Roast six large potatoes. Make a hole in 
the top of each. When well roasted, scoop all the insides 
into a bowl. Mash them well with a little boiled milk or 


constantly. Servo them hot, with gravy which has been j crClim . Add salt, cayenne, and an egg, well beaten all to¬ 
rnado with the livers, gizzards, and necks, stewed with a 5 g C< ther. put the mixture again carefully into the hole of 
bltido of mace, peppercorns, and ketchup, a little browned <, t .. icb po tato skin, and bake them twenty minutes, serve up 
onion, and a wlncglassful of port-wine. Olive and onion i on a d| s ] lv with a napkin coveriug them all over, very hot. 
sauce are* frequently served with roasted ducks. s j> 0 Fricassee Mushrooms .—Peel the mush rooms, which 

Curry Powders .—One ounce of ginger, the same of ' should be la:ge, and broil them on a gridiron. When the 
coriandcr-seed, half ounce of cayenne pepper, and two $ outride is brown, put them into a stewpau with a little 
ounces of fine pale turmeric; theso ingredients to bo ^ milk; when they have stewed ten minutes, add a spoonful 
pounded separately to a fino powder, and then warmed hy ^ of white wine aud tho same of browning; thicken it with 
the fire and mixed together. Put the powder into a wide- ^ butter aud flour, and serve It up garnished with sippets, 
mouthed bottle, cork ft well down, and put it into a dry \ To Keep Cabbage. —Small, close cabbages, laid on a stone 
place. Or :—One and a half ouuco of mustard-seed scorched s floor, before the frost sets in, will blanch and bo very fine, 
and finely powdered, four ounces of coriander-seed pounded, < aftor many weeks' keeping, 
four and a half ounces of turmeric, three ounces of black ^ various table receipts. 

pepper, ono and a qnnrtor ounce of cayenne pepper, ono s _ _ , _ . . , . . 

. .. , . . ^ Brown Bread .—One quart of rye meal, two quarts of 

ounce of the lesser cardamoms, half ounce of ginger, and v _ , , .. , . , 

- , , „ * 1 . . mu « 1 { Indian meal, and two tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix 

one of cumin-seed, all finely powdered. The flavor may be ' , ,, , . ^ * . 

. *. ..... t , s thoroughly with sweet milk, let it stand on® hour, and 

varied by the addition of all or any of the following Ingre-s . * . 

. , , .r. ) then bake In a slow oven, 

dlents:—Cinnamon, m powder, one onnee; cloves, ditto, , ,, 

, .. , ' > Wbeaten Bread .—Ope spoonful of hop yeast, two potatoes 

half an onnee; mace, ditto, half an ounce. > , , . . . . * , . , 

. _ _ . , , . , . boiled, and one piut of water; make a sponge, and when 

To Make Curry —For two ponnds of chicken, rabbit, fish, < , _ . . . , ... .. . " , . 

...... ‘ a , ’ . . ^ light, or sufficiently raised, mix hard and let rise, and when 

or any kind of meat, frv ono dessertspoonftal of the above \ . .. .. . . , 

/ ... .. , A , ‘ . . 4 S it is light again, mould it over, and bake while light, 

powder, with tho same quantity of flour in some butter > . ~ . _ , . " .. 

* aM ' , . ... . r. « , . ^ \ Another Way .—Orate half a dozen potatoes, and add one 

until they are a light brown color. Ponr sufficient boiling s , .. . . . 

.. . ... . A1 : * > quart of water; put in one cup of hop yeast at night, and in 

water into the frying-pan as will make the powder and < ' . .._. __ - , . 

_ . the morning, when light, add three tablespoonfuls of Bugar, 

Rcmr Into a stiff paste, and then add ono pint of strong beef < , a , . urn* „ »• » . ... 

. . .... ; and flour to form a dough. Let it rise: when light, pnt it 

gravy. Slice six large onions, fry thom in butter until \ . A . ..... j u.ir.. u 

A , J ... . , A s in tins; let it rise agrnu, and bake for half an hour. 

they are brown. Cut the meat Into small pieces, put it J .. „ ,_. .. _ 

. * .......... * i Biscuds .—Take some of the bread dough in the morning. 

into a stewpan with all tho above ingredients, and the 5 , .. , . , .._. _ . .. . 

. . .. . . \ as much as would make a loaf or bread, and add one cup of 

grated rind of a lemon, and stew until tender. Then add ? , .. . ...... . m . . . ... .. 

b , , . . .< butter; mix well, let it rise, and then make into biscuit, 

two and a half tablespoonfnls of vinegar, a squeeze of J _ A , A , . , . . . 

. .v. \ it rise again, and then bake, 

lemon, salt to taste, simmer for five minutes; It will then ) 

bo ready to serve. Tho curry should be served with a vega- ^ __—----- 

table dishful of rice and be eaten with a spoon. 5 

To Broil Pigeons .—Cut the pigeon down tho back, flatten '> FASITION8 FOR SEPTEMBER, 

and truss it as a fowl for broiling; egg it on both sides; i Fio. i.—B reakfast Dress of Lilac Cashmere, trimmed 
sea«on with pepper and salt; dip it In chopped sweet herba ) with quillings of ribbon and largo mould buttons covered 
and bread-crumbs; warm a little butter, sprinkle it over, s with lilac silk. Tho skirt is open In front, and shows a 
I then dip tho pigeon again in the ernmbs. Broil It a < handsomely embroidered nnd ruffled shirt. Cap of white 
1 ' brown. t trim mod with lace and roses. 
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Fio. n.—W alking Dress op Brown Sf—At the bottom » 
of the skirt is a fluted trimming of bri velvet, and two ; 
long sash-like ends «f velvet, finished!h tassels, fall on ; 
the right side. Body high nnd plain, /cncd with brown < 
■velvet buttons, and the rather narroioeves trimmed to ; 
correspond with the bottom of the s». 'White bonnet, ; 
trim mod with a tuft qf brown feather! ; 

Fie. in.— Carriaok Dress of Purplmlk, trimmed with ; 
a deep fringe of black chenille, witlp ornament of che-1 
»ill# running up each breadth of / skirt. The deep ; 
postillion basque, cuffs, and jockey,fa all made of che- ; 
nille. I J 

Fio. it. —Carriage Drrss op Gre/silk, trimmed with * 
puffings of the same and insertion /black guipure. The » 
body is squaro at the neck, with a duusette of thin white ; 
muslin. I < 

Fio. v.— Fall Cloak op Dark Gr/Cloth, trimmed with * 
Telvet and gimp. I 1 

General Remarks. —For ordinarwear, nothing is better ; 
than a fine alpaca. This material jof all colors and quali- < 
ties, and exceedingly durable an*ady-like. Then there . 
are scores of woolen stuffs, knot by as many different ‘ 
names, generally plain, though line have plaids, somo j 
small, some large, formod by just / exceedingly fine white ' 
line. The plain colored foulardfthough very beautiful, j 
are not at all serviceable; the «lity U good, but every i 
drop of water leaves an indelibistain. The figured foa- < 
lards spot less, but are not of as pod a quality. 

Chines are decidedly the neist and most fashionable 
silks. What are called chintz nines are the favorito de¬ 
signs for young ladies. If sllksj one color are purchased, 
the Alexandra, Mexican, and Intan-blno, or the leather 
or hazel-brown In all varieties I shade, are the two colors 
which are songht after; bnt sh41d a chino silk be desired, 
then a light mauve has the pnerence. The new style of 
moire antique is daily gaining uor, and no wonder, for the 
plain ones have been worn for i many years that every one 
may fairly bo said to be tired o them. The new ones have 
all patterns on them worked In, hen on the loom, sometimes 
in raised velvet, and sometim in satin. These designs, ! 
although occasionally fantastic are generally very elegant, j 
the fern and palm leaves beinipartlcularly attractive. 

The Drbss-Makers are aliTn despair for a new style 
op Bodice —the close-fitting, Igh form has been now so 
long in vogue that they are tif>d of making it. The sleeves 
have lately undergone a chatto, being now invariably worn 
almost tight to the arm; bw the bodice only changes its 
style by the manner in whiefthe trimming is arranged— 
there is no new cut. Thereare two forma which should 
only be worn by slight flgres. The first is called tho 
Princess’ shape. In this thl bodice and skirt aro both in 
one piece, there being no slam or division at the waist. 
The second shape is known by a variety of names. It is 
made tight to the waist, bnt descends below it about two 
inches, straight round the hips. The Postillion bodice, with 
a small swallow tall basque at tho back, and with two 
points In front, and tho Spanish vesto style, are more be¬ 
coming to the generality of figures. These forms are not 
novel; they have been introduced for somo months, but as 
yet have not been succeeded by any other. 

For # muslin or any vory light material, especially for 
evening wear, plain bodies, half-lew and cut square at the 
top, aro much worn. A white muslin chemisette, with 
narrow plaits, Is worn inside. Toung girls wear the 
chemise Russc trimmed with insertions and small tucks, 
with the gracefbl Swiss bodice in black silk. This bodice 
is 1 >w, with a pont In front, and trimmed with pinked 
ruches: It has no sleeves, but only epaulets, the sleeves of 
tho chemise Russc being fall and long. 

Sleeves aro all narrow, not tight to the arm, bnt about 
as looso as a gentleman's coat sleeve. For afternoon wear ^ 


many of the sleeves are left open as far as the elbow, m 
that the embroidered znnslin or lace under-sleeves may bn 
seen. All white under-eleeves should be cut in thesamn 
narrow form as the upper sleeves, otherwise they will cause 
a bulky appearance to the arm, which should be avoided. 

Tns Skirts of silk dresses are all gored; the fashion of 
ornamenting all the seams, up their entire length, Is deci¬ 
dedly on the increase, hut this should only bu done when 
tho skirt is gored, for the reason that when the seams are 
left their full breadth some of the trimming would be hid¬ 
den when plaiting it up to the waist, and this is obviated 
when the skirt is gored and shaped to the figure. 

The Skirts of many taffetas dresses have lately been 
trimmed down each breadth. A very stylish ono wo saw 
was composed of green taffetas, and upon tho seam of 
each breadth was laid a band of black ribbon velvet about 
two Inches wide, with large while silk buttons at equal 
distances upon it. Round the edge of the skirt there was 
a plaited flounce of green silk piped with black; the black 
velvot upon the seams was carried as far ns tho top of the 
flounce at the back, but it was graduated at tho sides and 
upon tho two front breadths reached only as far as the 
knoes, where they were finished off with frog buttons 
made of black and white silk. The generality of skirts 
are gored, and the effect should be as nearly the shape of 
a bell as possible. 

Many new taffetas have been mndo lately with one 
breadth of a different color inserted in the front; for ex¬ 
ample, a black and white checked taffetas would have a 
breadth of Mexican blue taffetas inserted In the front, tho 
checked taffetas being rounded off down the sides as a 
tunic, whilst tho bottom of the skirt would he ornnnented 
all round with a black and blue ruche. This is an excel¬ 
lent style for widening a narrow dress. 

Many skirts are scolloped out round the bottom, in both 
small and large scollops, which are trimmed round with 
either niches, braid, or gimp. In onr opinion, it is better 
suited to a drawing-room than to a promenade dress. 

Gimp is decidedly the most fashionable trimming for 
dresses; frequently it is employed as braid to form a de¬ 
sign round tho bottom of the skirt, above the hem; epau¬ 
lets are mode entirely of gimp with a Jot fringe, jet beads 
being also introduced in the gimp network which forms 
the heading. This style of epaulets is newer than those 
which aro made of the material of the dress, and trimmed 
to correspond with tho rest. Swiss sashes are also made of 
gimp, likewise ornamonts for the seams of skirts; skirts 
are generally finished off with tassels. When tho Swiss 
sash Is worn, made either of gimp, or of guipure lace over 
white silk, a small basquo is also added to the back of tho 
bodice; this is usually arranged with hollow plaits. Three 
or four rows of black taffetas ruches, about six inches 
opart, sewn round tho skirt in n waved form; rows of black 
guipure insertion lined with white, or one row of thick silk 
girdle cord round tho edge, are also different foshionablo 
styles of trimming now in vogne for the skirts of drosses. 

Collars and Cupps are more or less trimmed with lnce 
according as the toilet Is more or less dressy; those mode 
of white linen aro now finished off with an edge of fine 
narrow lace, sewn on without any fullness; these are for 
demi-toilct. For paying or receiving visits, embroidered 
muslin collars and sleeves are worn. The collars which 
are fastened In front with an embroidered mnslin bow 
edged with Valenciennes lace, aro still tnnch In vogue, as 
are also the Anna of Austria collars formed with squares 
of Valenciennes and Mechlin lace, separated with strips of 
mnslin stitched at each edge. Tho sleeves In every case 
match with the ooltar, and are cut with a seam to the 
elbow, so as to correspond with the form of the dress sleeve. 

In Black Silk Mantles there are three forms which ap¬ 
pear to he equally popular—the short loose paletot trim- 
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.mod with thick ruches of black silk. Those are principally < 
.worn by very young girls. Then tliere are the half fitting n 
J ackets,,which the French call cosaque* or basqutnts; these s 
are cot to reach the knee in front, but are longer in pro- ^ 
portion at the back. Much more caro and skill are requi- j; 
site to cot ami make one of these casaqucs than is the case s 
with the loose-fitting paletot, and unless they are well cut, t: 
ithey prove very unbecoming to the wearer. They aro s 
always nimle in rich black mantle silk, and should be cnt v 
so as to follow and define the lines of tlio flguro without > 
.fitting it too closely. Block Maltese fichus are very geue- 
rally worn ovor these cosaques; these roach to the waist J; 
at the back where tiie point is rounded. When \\ivno fichus ^ 
are worn, the casaques are generally trimmed round the \ 
sleeves 'with Maltese lace, but without the fichu , there i9 s 
an infinite variety in the style of ornamei.tation. Small $ 
1'M.ps of black ribbon about an inch wide aro arranged s 
round tho neck, down the outside of the sleevo, and all J; 
round the skirt, gimp with jet beads introduced, and a ' 
tagged fringo round the top of tlio sleeves, is also a very s 
general ornament for them. Black silk tuches, and occa- £ 
eionally the stampod-out leather trimmings, are also,to bo :> 
seen upon these cosaques. s 

The third form of black silk covering is the large circular *> 
■mantle; some of these are mode plain, and others with s 
three box-plaits at tho back. $ 

Boxxkts aro .decidedly worn much smaller in front, and n 
aro not disfigured by- the bouvy amount of ornaments over \ 
tho forehead and on tho top of tho bonnet, so hideous and ^ 
unbecoming last winter. Very light tulle mingled with n 
either droopiug lily of tho valley, or light feathers, arc now ^ 
arranged under the rim; whilo tho outside of the bonnet ^ 
generally lias the bouquet of flowers, feathers, or ribbons, j; 
placed so as to fall backward on the cape. Oats, barley, ^ 
and rye, both green and of their natural shades, aro very / 
much used for trimming straw, and horse hair bonnets, a < 
light yellow, called Turkish corn, being tho color most in $ 
favor for strings and capos f ... £ 

When tho Marix Stuart shape is thought toq docided, a s 
half handkerchief of loco is frequently arranged so os to \ 
.foil over with the point ou to tho forehead, which produces ^ 

. somewhat of tho samo efToct as when tho bonnet Is made s 
with a lowered, pointed front, which is the genuine Mario > 

, Stuart stylo. Ilorse-hair bonnets look very effective trim- j* 
Died with black lace and lino straw fringe. ? 

1Ixai>-Diu:s3xs arc worn rather lower in front than for- ^ 
roerly, and the Marie Stuart fqrrn of cap is much sought s 
after by those ladies who wear t^ieir hair either waved or s 
in short ringlets. A very pretty head-dress is composed of ^ 
cerise velvet ribbon, edged on each side with block lace; s 
this is carried across the forehead with some buds of tho ^ 
cactus plant, intermingled with block lace leaves; whilo s 
upon the back hair rests a cactus in full bloom. A head- ^ 
dress composed of a half handkerchief of black 1 wee, with a ^ 
bouquet of field flowers, and a ruche of plaid ribbon, has s 
also had much success. Young ladies wear nets roado of s 
purple silk, with a coronet of purple crepe liase round their ^ 
heads; these are very becoming to dark and pale com- v 
plexions, bnt for lair onss tho samo style is produced in % 
sky-blue and in lilac. fi ^ 

Tax Quotes which are now usually worn (except at balls^ $ 
aro those whioh are known by tho name of gants dt Sued 4 ; \ 
they are mode to cover the wrists. Nearly all gloves are ^ 


leather, cut hi$ in the leg, with a silk tassel to ornament 
the front, will U very popular. 


CHILDREN*® FASII10N8'. 

Fto. 1 — Silx Coax roa Ycruxo Miss, somewhat in thw 
bournouse style, 

Flos. n. and 111 —Faoirr and Back or ms Scarf Cloak, 
cnt in a plain circk. 

Gexebal Remarcs.— Alpacas are very much worm by- 
little girls. These Presses are trimmed with violet or bln# 
ribbon, and are generally mude with a largo circular cap* 
ornamented to correspond, and edged with a flounce of 
white muslin embrddory. Mohair frocks are ornamented 
with either wide cdoired mohair braids, or with silk. A 
brown and white clicked mohair would be trimmed with 
two flounces of brovn silk from three to flair inches wide 
according to the sizeof the child; these would be plaited 
on. one round the edgi of the skirt, the second three inches 
above the first. Tho bodice would be cut three-quarters 
high, be fnstoned at tH back, and have a point both at tho 
front and hock of thevraist; a borthe (square or round ac¬ 
cording to tasto) wonlt be arranged round the bodice, and 
be composed of a plaii piece of mohair, edged round with 
a narrow plaited frill ot brown (dlk. A white muslin chemi¬ 
sette, with narrow tucks and edged round Use neck with 
Valenciennes lace, woud complete this toilet. 

French cash mere, or delaine frocks are trimmed with 
silk of a contrasting edor; if the color of the delaine is 
gray, stone, or fawn, thtu cither blue, green, or violet silk 
would be employod for ornamentation. The silk is arranged 
in a band round the bottom of the skirt, the upper edge of 
this band is scolloped, pi>ed, and edged with narrow black 
gimp, or lace. There arelwo small pockets In front of the 
skirt, and a Swiss baud n^de of blue silk is worn round the 
waist. 

Children under seven rears of age wear full Garibaldi 
shirts, or chemises Jims #, in white oambric* foulard, or 
very flue alpaca, embroidered in white or black, with 
colored skirtr. 

For oat-door toilets, little girls wear either round capoa 
of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to corres¬ 
pond with it, or paletots—these latter ore made sometimes 
of black silk, ornamented with gimp, and sometimes also 
of the same material as th« dress. 

For a little boy seven yaars old, a loose jacket of gray 
Irish poplin, trimmed wiQ steel buttons; white trousers 
cat straight, and coming lown a little below the knee; 
collar and cuffs of plain stitched linen; a white straw hat, 
trimmed round the crown with % strip of leather, orna¬ 
mented with steel buttons, tnd a black feather in front. 

For a little boy tight or nine years old, jacket and trou¬ 
sers in light cloth, drab color, trimmed with braid of the 
same shade; the Jacket opens en a whito pique waistcoat; 
the trousers are straight and not very long, and they are 
trimmod up the leg with the braid pattern. Another cos¬ 
tume for the same consists of a blouse in French merino, 
fastened round the waist with n leather band; trousers of 
the same material, foil, and gathered in at the knee; Rus¬ 
sian boots of soft leather, or drab gaiters for out-door wear; 
striped colored stockings nod leather shoes for the bouse. 
Plain linen collar and cuffs, and black silk cravat. A black 
straw hat, with velvet round the crown, and a tuft of black 


stitched on the back with black or white. ^ 

Boots for out-door wear aro made with gaiters composed \ 
of French satin, the small tips aro formed with patent >. 
leather in the form of a heart, stitched with white silk. > 
Bronze boots are considered the most distinguished; the s 
heels should be narrow, but very high. Many ladies wear t; 
satin boots of the exact shade of onlor as their dress. For ^ 
the country and watering-places boots made of Russia * 


aa<l red feathers in front. 

There la but little change in the form of hats. Very 
young children wear low-crowned hats, with brims tnrned 
up each side, and lined with colored silk. Those for chil¬ 
dren a few years older have high conical crowns and nar¬ 
row flat brims, the center of the fronts being ornamented 
with a tuft of leathers, generally mixed—black with a 
bright color, such as scarlot. 
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UNCLE JOHN. 

BT MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Do you know, mother, I am half-afraid of j had a strangely awkward manner, and quick, 
our visitor?” said Minnie Henry, as she sat, in $ abrupt movements. His large features were 
the firelight, talking over matters and things v well-formed, and his eyes, of a soft clear gray, 
with her mother. *j were large, and full of intellect; but his fore¬ 
go w afraid, Minnie?” ^ head, naturally high, was exaggerated by a 

“Oh! a beauty and an heiress will probably $ total absence of hair on the top of his head, 
be so exacting, so full of airs and whims, and * the deficiency being atoned for by a thick crop 
so condescending to poor little me!” ^ of short gray curls behind and over the large 

“I hope not, Minnie—yet—perhaps-No, s ears. 

no, I could not decline to receive her. She is $ “You have had a cold ride,” said Mrs. Henry, 
so lonely and unprotected. Your father, had } kindly, as she kissed the stranger, 
he lived, would have been her guardian, and ^ “But a very pleasant one,” was the answer, 
the other executor of the will is Mr. Curtis, a in a sweet voice. “Dr. Henry wa9 very kind, 
bachelor, and boarding. She really must come j and told me so many pleasant facts and fictions 
here.” <i to beguile the way, that I wag heartily sorry 

“Right from a fashionable boarding-school, jj when the train reached the depot.” 
too,” groaned Minnie. j Dr. Henry’s eyes, resting with a pleasant look 

“We must make the best of it. Come, light < on the graceful little speaker, seemed thanking 
the gas, and tell Maggie to have supper ready, i> her; but he did not speak, except, after a pause, 
they will be here soon. Order a cup of coffee J to say, 

for your uncle John; he is fond of it after a ) “Coffee, Harriet? Ah! you are spoiling me.” 
cold ride.” * < Minnie soon found that she bad little reason 

Lighting the gas, revealed, seated near the s to fear this new inmate of the quiet house, 
fire, a middle-aged lady, fair and pretty, dressed J Graceful, winning, and beautiful, Aurelia Hnzle- 
in light mourning, and a small, graceful girl of $ ton was childlike in her craving for love and 
about seventeen, with a pretty face, that must < sympathy, simple in her dress, regular in habit, 
have been the exact copy of her mother’s in her and pre-eminently winning in face, voice, and 
young days. ^ manner. Every day brought forth some new 

The coffee was ready, the table set, and the ^ charm to make her more lovable, and Mrs. 
ladies almost weary of waiting, when the \ Henry found herself gravely debating whether 
travelers arrived. The first welcome was for $ Minnie wns much dearer to her than this caress- 
the lady, and as Minnie took off the soft gray ' ing, graceful little stranger. The girls were, of 
furs, cloak, and bonnet, she fairly started at * course, fast friends. 

the winning beauty of the young visitor’s face. $ “Minnie!” The voice oame from a corner, 
Soft hazel eyes, a shower of golden curls, and s where, on a low seat, Miss Aurelia was conning 
a complexion of dazzling brilliancy, all derived l a German grammar. 

a new charm from the childlike modesty, the * “Eh, 6ien, Rella?” cried Minnie, after a long 
quiet, shy grace, and the frank sweetness of the \ pause, waiting for Rella to speak, 
young girl's expression and address. Standing ^ “ How kind it is of uncle John to bother about 

near her, her traveling companion made a con- $ our German, when he comes home so tired! He 
trust that was almost painful in its oddity. $ is so good, Minnie!” 

With a tall figure and ungraceful stoop, he s Minnie did not answer. 
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“His face is so true, bis eyes look into yours j 
with such a frank, clear steadiness, $nd his ; 
mouth seems made for gentle, loving words of ; 
wisdom. Ah! Minnie, how trustful and peace- 5 
ful his heart must be!” j 

“Poor uncle John!” sighed Minnie. i 

“How poor, Minnie? His income is large, J 
is it not?” j 

“Yes!” j 

“ His practice large, and his charity bound- J 
less. He has home lore here. How poor,• 
Minnie?” { 

“It happened some years ago,” said Minnie, j 
“when he was young. At the time mother was 5 
married, her oousin came here to lire. She was i 
beautiful and talented, and she soon saw that | 
uncle John bowed to both beauty and accom-; 
plishments. He was wealthy, and she ambi- J 
tious, so she drew her ohains closely around ; 
him. They were betrothed, when another match ; 
was presented, where the inoome was larger, i 
the wooer handsomer, and the lady faithless. J 
It did not sour him, nor make him other than J 
himself; but mother says his voice took added ; 
gentleness into its tone; his eyes were more; 
tender; and his face grew grave and still, in- J 
stead of smiling in happy dreams of love. Ah, ; 
me! suoh a great heart blighted, for he loved \ 
her, Rella, as Qeorge Raymond loves you!” \ 

i “George Raymond! Minnie! It is not me/” j 
The tone was distressful, almost pleading. J 
“It is you, Rella. Surely you knew it.” \ 
“Never! I thought it was you he came to | 
visit. I am sure it was not me!” j 

“Rella!” It was Mrs. Henry’s voice that; 
spoke now, and, looking up, they saw her in j 
the door-way. She came from George Ray- j 
mond, the millionaire, the parti of the winter, \ 
to offer his hand and heart to little Rella. With 5 
a grave reluctance, almost incredulity, she heard 5 
the offer declined. ; 

“But, my ohild, have you considered?” she i 
oried. j 

Only the repetition of the low-voioed, firm ^ 
rejection was her answer. $ 

Feeling it her duty to urge the point, and $ 
knowing her brother-in-law’s influence over the j! 
girls, she oarried the case to him. It was dusk «; 
in his office, else she would have read in his s 
sudden pallor, his quick change of countenance * 
how the news touched him. She was still there, ^ 
when Rella, unoonsoious of her presence, en- s 
tered. s 

“I have been speaking of Mr. Raymond,^ 
Rella,” she said, drawing the young girl toward ^ 
!> v “Let him speak to you,” and she left ij 
1 aether. . < 


Rella stood timidly before the man whose 
lightest word she revered and trusted, her heart 
stilled with a sudden terror lest he should ad¬ 
vise her to marry this unwelcome wooer. She 
felt that his advice would carry with it a weight 
that could come from no other influence, and 
she waited trembling for his mandate. In 
the half-light she could see that his face was 
bowed, in the stillness could hear his short, 
quick breath. 

“Uncle John!” She spoke in a whisper. 
“Will you say I must go away?” 

“/send you away, my darling, my love!” he 
said, in an impassioned tone, catching her to 
his breast. “Rella! my pet, my treasure”— 
then abruptly turning from her, he said, “I 
am ill, dreaming. Leave me, I e&nnot talk to 
you now.” 

Wondering, half-frightened, yet with a glad, 
strange throbbing of her heart, the young girl 
left him. Alone in her own little room, she 
tried to think. Did he love her? He, so wise 
and noble, so true and good, and the natural 
humility of her gentle little heart shrank 
abashed at the thought of her own littleness. 
For him to love her seemed too strange a dream 
of gladness, and she dared not trust her hope. 
Yet, with a loving woman's instinct, she knew 
that the tone of his voice, the clasp of his arms 
meant love , true, warm, impassioned love. 

Days glided into weeks, and save that bis 
tone was sadder, and his face paler, uncle John 
was unohanged. Never, by word or look, had 
he recalled his one unguarded burst of passion 
to Rella, and she was trying to think of it as a 
bewildering dream. 

It was summer, and the family were living in 
a little country town for the season, when the 
recollection came back vividly. Uncle John 
lived still in town, but came out sometimes to 
dinner or tea. They were not expecting him, 
when one afternoon he came suddenly into the 
little jparlor. 

“ I have come to bid you all a long farewell,” 
he said, abruptly. 

“Farewell!” 

“I am going to California, to-morrow yon 
will know why. Yet, no, I will tell you myself. 
You who trust me will believe my story; but to 
the world I am a common swindler!” 

A fiery spot burned on his oheek as he spoke. 

“Nearly five years ago, I was persuaded by 

a friend to put some spare funds into the L- 

Saving Fund, trusting that all was right Later, 
I was elected one of the board of managers, but 
engrossed in my professional duties, my posi¬ 
tion was merely a nominal one. The concern 
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has failed—I am beggared, and, worse still, it; 
has failed dishonorably, and the directors have j 
saved comfortable fortunes out of the pittances j 
of trusting widows, laborers, invalids, who put s , 
their little fortunes in their keeping.” $ 

“But, John, was your whole fortune in- > 
Tested?” i 

“Only a very small part; but I am one of jj 
the directors. I sent for one of the committee | 
of investigation and resigned all, to pay, in ^ 
some small measure, the horrible debt.” s 

“You must not go away.” 5 

“Mr. L-, one of the gentlemen most in- \ 

terested, has offered me a position in California, ' 
where my exertions may still save something \ 
from the wreck for those who trusted us. Thank \ 
heaven, there are two or three honest men in the > 
company, who will try to do right, though their jj 
names are all banded with the swindiers who \ 
have escaped with the funds. I must go l” l 

“Not yet. Stay this one night,” pleaded Mrs. j 
Henry. i 

“I go too early to-morrow.” j 

“Stay to tea then, I will hurry them. Come \ 
with me, Minnie!” \ 


Alone with him! Bella saw the large, sad 
eyes fixed on her, as she slowly moved toward 
him. Something in the eager eyes, the pitiful 
pleading face touohed him too deeply for words, 
but almost unconsciously he opened his arms. 
With a glad cry she sprang into them. 

“No, no,” he whispered, hoarsely, “do not 
tempt me to become worse still. Take your 
young face from my old one, Rella, it is not for 
me to crave such love as yours. Bella, Belial 
you try me beyond my strength.” 

For Bhe had drawn him down to a seat, and 
was softly, lovingly pillowing his head on her 
breast, kissing the broad brow reverent]y and 
tenderly. 

“John,” softly she whispered the name, “do 
not send me away! I am happiest here, here,” 
and the sweet face drooped over his, while her 
voice fell lower as she said, “I am going with 
you, for I love you!” 

The clearing of his name, publicly, the de¬ 
light of succeeding in his mission, were both 
second in the after years of peaceful happiness 
to uncle John’s fond recollection of his wife’s 
trust and love in the darkest hour of his life. 


LITTLE METTA. 

BT MBS. F. A. MOORS. 


Daruxg Metta! Angel baby! 

Little npirit of the Okies! 

Ah! I know that them art happy, 

But my poor heart moans and cries: 

Cries in vain for thy caresses, 

For thy little dainty kisses, 

For the clasping of thy fingers 
That now gather Heavenly blisses. 

Ah! I wake at night In anguish, 

That I cannot hear thy breath 


Breathing softly from my pillow, 
Chernb Metta!—lost in death. 

And all day I watch the sunlight 
Sleeping over field and wood. 
Wondering in my sad spirit 
If the Lord be trnly good: 

That He led my tender darling 
From my grieving, hungry sight, 
Down into the vale of shadows, 
Leaving me in life and light. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


BT IINLHY JOHNSON. 


Mr image, once so dear to thee, { 

Has lost its magic power; > 

Thy love, which was to live for years, < 

Expired in an hour; $ 

Another passion fills thy breast, £ 

But transient will It be. < 

To feel the fervor of true love < 

Is not for such as thee. $ 

I, in my heart, shall ne’er complain, £ 

Nor thy lost love deplore: $ 

Fra Mess'd to think thou false didst prove $ 

Ere yet I loved thee more. * 


Tis true thy glances have grown odd. 
Yet it gives me no pain; 

I turn aside and gaze on thee 
With scorn and calm disdain; 

Like zephyrs soft which float throughout 
The branches of a tree. 

So through my heart is floating now 
The memory of thee; 

No outward sign shall ever tell 
The struggles of my heart; 

But, like two faivand distant shores, 

Our paths shall be apart. 
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BT IBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

The season at Newport was at its height. 
The Ocean House was crowded; every avail¬ 
able hotel and possible resting-place overflowed 
with pleasure-seekers, and the spot bloomed 
fashionables, like a summer garden filled with 
exotics. 

There had not been so brilliant a crowd there, 
and such numberless gayeties for several years. 
Everybody with the slightest claim or wish to 
belong to society, hurried thither as if their 
hopes of future salvation depended upon that 
visit, and they were exceedingly anxious to 
make them secure. 

New York, in particular, had sent out a flood 
of unequaled brilliancy, and the whole crowd 
rushed as eagerly in search of amusement as if 
they had kept Lent all winter, instead of bear¬ 
ing in their countenances the signs of late 
hours and the interminable German, which had 
worn the freshness out of so many faces that 
were youthful and blooming when the winter 
commenced. 

It was a grand hop night—the very finest of 
the season. Every one felt that this was the 
culminating point of splendor and amusement. 
Match-makers, wise with the experience of 
years, warned their charges that this was the 
decisivq evening; danglers after heiresses felt 
instinctively that this was the moment to draw 
in their nets, for from that night there would 
be a change; although the season might last 
indefinitely, it would not do to trust to chances, 
lest some unexpected breeze should blow the 
whole theory away like a flock of summer red- 
t)irds. 

“I have not seen Col. Leslie come in,” whis¬ 
pered Mrs. Doshamer to her cousin. 

“He always is late,” returned the youog 
lady, in the same tone. 

Mrs. Doshamer fluttered her fan somewhat 
restlessly, and looked uneAsy through all the 
languid indifference skillfully veneered over 
everything like a natural impulse. 

Juliet Ransom probably shared to a certain 
degree in the feeling; but Will Manners wa9 
whispering over her other shoulder, and though 

" knew that he was no catch for anybody, 
■’“t turn shark and feed upon an heiress; 


for the life of her she eould not help liking to 
listen to his tender speeches, all the more elo¬ 
quent, perhaps, from the champagne dinner he 
had just left. ^ 

Mrs. Doshamer’s face suddenly cleared-~she 
was looking toward the door and saw the object 
of her meditations enter. She glanced warn- 
ingly at Juliet. In spite of her occupation, the 
young lady was too well trained not to have 
noticed the new arrival, and withdrawn herself 
accordingly. 

“Oh! Mr. Manners,” said Mrs. Doshamer, 
sweetly, “if you would be so kind as to send 
old Mr. Wilson to me—I have a message for 
him. Positively, Juliet, dear, you must sit 
down—no more dancing yet—you will tire 
yourself completely out.” 

Will gave her a significant glance which made 
her color, and yet smile in spite of herself to 
see how transparent Mrs. Doshamer’s artifice 
was to his eyes; but he took himself off imme¬ 
diately, too good-natured to spoil serious in¬ 
tentions—doing as he would lrnve wished to be 
done by if there had been an heiress in the case. 

He took a little revenge, however, by hunting 
up old Mr. Wilson and sending him in search 
of Mrs. Doshamer, certain that it would vex her 
beyond measure, and cause her to peril her soul 
by at least a score of pretty lies. 

“Now, Juliet!” whispered Mrs. Doshamer. 
“I tell you to-night or never—no dallying—no 
flirting—if you don’t secure him now, Kate 
Paulding will get him as sure as you live.” 

Up came the colonel—a fine, dashing man, 
who had made a great sensation in town the 
winter before—an Englishman, and said to bo 
but one remove from a baronetcy. 

Juliet was soon whirling through a waltz with 
his arm about her waist, and Mrs. Doshamer 
turned to look after her own flirtations, being 
by no means too old for such weaknesses, when 
retribution overtook her in the shape of her 
horror Wilson, and bored her for endless mo¬ 
ments. 

Chaperoning a young lady was by no means 
a natural vocation to Mrs. Doshamer, nor did 
she take to it kindly; but fhis time there was 
no help for it. Juliet was a relative of her 
husband's—ho occasionally would have his own 
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way—and the winter before he had insisted* to her, and would feel keenly where she was 
upon Mrs. Doshamer introducing her into so- $ concerned. 

ciety—she yielded with as good a grace as pos- $ “Don’t say such dreadful words aloud,” said 
sible. \ Kate. “Remember her husband is your rela- 

The girl was exceedingly showy, made a re- $ live—people might take you literally, and think 
putation as a beauty, and Mrs. Doshamer, who they had suddenly found themselves out of 
had hated her because she expected to find her s pocket.” 

stupid, hated her now because she was admired. j Before Mrs. Doshamer found an answer, up 
There was nothing for it but to dispose of ^ came half a dozen men from whom Kate had 
her without delay to the highest bidder. She s escaped, besieging her to dance; but she re- 
had the credit of possessing a fortune, which $ fused. 

was a great mistake; and when Col. Leslie $ “I wish you would give me your arm though,” 
made his appearance, Mrs. Doshamer added $ she said to Will Manners, “and take me out on 
several ciphers to the amount before repre $ the piazza—it is absolutely stifling here.” 
sented. s “Will you have the hand too?” he asked, 

The great obstacle—the only reason Mrs. ^ laughingly, as he led her away. 

Doshamer felt certain why he had not proposed ^ “No; thank you, Will,” she replied; and 
—was Kate Paulding, and of all the enmities $ when they reached the piazza, she walked up 
she had ever nurtured, and they had been $ and down for some time in silence. “Aren't 
numerous, there was no hnman being she ever s you tired of this life?” she asked, suddenly, 
detested as she did Kate Paulding. s “But what else is there?” he returned. 

Kate was twenty-two—had been several sea- $ “Oh! don’t ask me! How can I tell? If I 
son9 in society, and had a position which even * were a man I would find out though.” 

Mrs. Doshamer could not dispute. She was quite $ “You would he like the rest of us, I fancy.” 
wealthy, had brains enough to have stocked a ^ “Indeed I would not. I’d either be better or 
dozen ordinary women, a fine, noble face, and -j worse! Oh! Will, I am tired of all of you!” 
really a heart under all the frivolity and sel- $ “Thank you for my share of the compliment! 
fishnes9 her life had inevitably gathered over $ I see you are blue to-night; come in and waltz 
the surface. $ it away.” 

8he passed Mrs. Doshamer just as she had s “Dear me, my feelings don’t He in my heels!” 
rid herself of old Wilson, and the lady observed $ she answered, in an irritated tone, 
that she was paler and more thoughtful than s “If Mrs. Doshamer only heard you—she 
usual. She looked and saw Juliet leaning on $ would declare you vulgar forthwith—to talk 
the colonel’s arm at a little distance—of course $ of feelings and say heels!” 
that accounted for it—Mrs. Doshamer triumphed ^ “I have just put her to flight—don’t recall 
in her soul. | her image! Dreadful woman 1 I have to keep 

“Why, Kate, dear,” she said; “you look pale. | constantly putting up a figurative umbrella to 
Not well to-night?” 5 protect Emily Delaney from her tongue. I am 

“I think so—only tired a little.” \ quite tired out.” 

“Oh! my love, you are paying one of the $ Will laughed heartily, 

penalties of having been long a belle. See that \ “What a jolly girl you are!” he exclaimed. 

child Juliet, so fresh and happy—there is no- $ “I wish I was in love with you-” 

thing like the bloom of a first season!” \ “But you are not, and you have the good^ 

“Nothing to be found at Dellues at all equal \ sense not to covet my dollars. I really like 
to it, at all events,” returned Kate, composedly. $ you, Will, not because you are my cousin, but 
“But, dear Mrs. Doshamer, if I stand the wear $ for the sake of the days when we were play- 

and tear of my brief career as well as you have | mates; but you are ruining-” 

done your many, many years of admiration, I< “Oh! for your figurative umbrella!” inter- 
sball be content.” s rupted Manners, laughing. 

Mrs. Doshamer fumed internally, but she $ “There comes oceans of people,” said Kate; 
knew, from dear experience, that to attempt a $ “how tiresome!” 

war of words with her enemy was worse than | “As you can’t extinguish them all, perhaps 
useless. ' we had better walk on. They will think I am 

“I have not seen Emily to-night,” she said. $ making love to you.” 

“She is here—I came in with her.” $ “I believe I am the only woman you respect 

*“ Poor Emily!” returned Mrs. Doshamer, with $ enough not to talk such stupidity to,” she re¬ 
ft sigh, knowing that Kate was much attached ? plied, and on they walked. 
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An hour before, Kate Paulding had refused ^ vice—she saw the once high-spirited girl dege- 
Col. Leslie. If Mrs. Doshamer could have known s nerating into a passive, neglected wife. There 
it, I am sure she would have strangled her in $ was the other extreme adopted by many of her 
the ball-room; but Kate was free from the petty $ acquaintance, but that appeared worse. She 
vanity which makes women betray such secrets, ' was a woman and did not admire married flirts 
The truth was, she had been a long time jj as men do. 
making up her mind, it had been a sort ofi; The visit to Newport completed her decision, 
turning point in her life. > She heard the colonel abuse a servant when he 

She never had loved anybody; she was grow- s supposed himself unheard, and saw him once 
ing so old now that she believed she never $ beat a horse unmercifully; these things may 
should. It seemed right that she should marry, > appear trifles, but they were a great deal to a 
her friends impressed upon her the necessity; J woman of Kate's keen perceptions and instino- 
her uncle, who had been her guardian, had of ^ live knowledge pf character, 
late been more urgent than any one, and, thus jj So that night, when Col. Leslie renewed the 
besieged upon all sides, Kate had seriously con- $ offer of his band, she gave him a decided nega- 
templated the thing. > live. He was much more irritated than grieved. 

She looked about among her scores of ad- If he had not borne the reputation of being a 
Hirers. Col. Leslie seemed the only one of i* very wealthy man, she would have believed him 
whom she could think even for a moment—yet \ chagrined at the loss of her fortune, 
she did not love him.* She never tried to de- ij “ Your decision is unalterable then ?” he said, 
lude herself or him with that belief; but he > at last, when he had exhausted all sorts of en- 
was a man of talent and position, and when, j; treaty and reproach, 
before spring came, he made her the offer of$ “Entirely so," she replied, 
his hand, she hesitated. She could not accept $ “la it to go abroad that I have been refused?" 
him; she knew that, according to all ideas of S be asked, almost insolently, 
worldly prudence, she had no reason to refuse, | Kate turned upon him with hot indignation, 
nor oould she in honor trifle with his suspense. J “If you know me so little ns to believe a 
She told him the truth frankly—he would not s question like that necessary. Col. Leslie, allow 
allow her to decide then—she was to wait till 5 tne to end this conversation.” 
tho summer. So it was decided; nobody knew \ She swept by him with her haughtiest air, 
anything of the matter, and each went on in s and appallingly haughty she could be on occa- 
the old way, for the colonel had numberless $ sion, and left bim biting the ends of bis mous- 
flirtations always upon bis hands, and I cannot ^ tache by way of relief to his vexation, probably 
pretend that Kate was guiltless of sins of that s more disappointed and crest-fallen than be had 
nature. \ been in years. 

As time went on, and she became more ao- ? Kate went to her own apartment before en- 
qnainted with his character, a vague doubt s tering the ball-room, she needed to compose 
ooncerning Leslie rose in Kate’s mind, which ? herself. She was more bitterly disappointed in 
inoreased till it developed into certainty. $ the man than she could have believed possible. 

He might be no worse than half her admirers s and angry with herself that she could have hesi- 
—probably most of them gambled, and had vari* > tated, even for an instant, in the beginning, 
ous small vices of whioh young ladies are sup-< “I will try no more!" she exclaimed, ex¬ 
posed to think nothing—but Kate had lived too s citedly. “Bah! I have an utter contempt for 
long in the world not to have aoquired that un- $ myself! Trying to choose a husband—weighing 
enviable knowledge, experience, and she had $ and deciding whether he suits me! I might as 
less eharity for the colonel than she oould have ^ well be a lay figure in a milliner's to fit bon- 
had for a younger man. $ nets on! Oh! I am sick of the whole world. 

The truth was, she had grown tired of her s and myself most of all! I wish I wa9 a eater- 
vapid existence and did not know how to change \ pillar under a green goo«eberry-bush." 
it. If she married, she wished for a husband jj With that reasonable desire in her mind, she 
whom she could admire and respeot, and whose s went in search of her friend and descended to 
influence might open a more extended field for ^ the ball-room. 

her powers than the petty round of American \ She saw the colonel flirting desperately with 
fashionable life. * < Miss Ransom; but instead of tho spite and 

She had learned too painful a lesson from the \ rancor which Mrs. Doshamer fancied in her 
fate of her friend Emily Mansfield, to belike eool, she was saying to herself, 

'o*Bible for her to reform a man addioted to S “Poor Juliet 1 She is worse off than I—she 
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is angling for a fortune! Let them say what 
they please, Will Manners and I know the truth. 
I really believe she has a little heart and na¬ 
turalness at the bottom, if she wero not obliged 
to strangle them—and I do think Will likes her, 
but he is a coward, too, and wants money! I 
dare say the colonel will propose—she’ll marry 
him, of course—I only hope he won’t beat her! 
That poor horse—I oan hear the blows yet!” 

She came in from‘her promenade with Will 
Manners lookitfg'a shade less weary and bored. 
He had made lfer laugh several times in spite 
of herself. * 

Somebody came up with whom she had pro¬ 
mised to dance, and there was no retreat. 

“ Remember, I do it to get rid of you,” said 
she; “don’t come near me again.” 

The dandy only laughed—like the rest of his 
set he was well acquainted with Kate Paulding’s 
oddities and saucy speeches—he was a little 
afraid of her too, on account of her being sup¬ 
posed to possess a large share of that, to his 
misty comprehension, mysterious quality called 
mind. But it made him noticeable and envied 
to be seen dancing with her, and if she did 
figuratively sit upon him and put bi9 poor little 
stock of ideas completely to flight, he could 
console himself after with some sweet female 
who would never perceive the fact of their dis¬ 
appearance. 

“Oh, Kate!” said Manners, going up to her; 
“there’s a Russian count arrived—only think 
of it—and his name—Count Tcherkernozoff.” 

Kate went off in a spasm of laughter. 

“Shall I introduce him?” said Will. 

“Good heavens! no. It’s like your impu¬ 
dence to ask; leave him to Mrs. Doshamer.” 

At that moment up rushed old Wilson, who 
always heard news before anybody else. 

“Col. Leslie has proposed to Miss Ransom,” 
be cried, breathlessly. 

Manners turned upon him quite furiously. 

“The champagne was too much for you,” 
said he. 

“No such thing,” returned the bore. “I tell 
you I beard him myself. I was behind the win¬ 
dow-curtain and could not get out.” 

Kate was divided between vexation and 
amusement at the conduct of her late lover; 
but when she looked at Manners she forgot 
herself—for an instant there was real feeling 
and genuine sorrow in his face. He caught 
her glance—back came the smile—he would 
not understand that look of sympathy. 

He turned away, and soon Mrs. Doshamer 
passed beaming triumphantly upon Kate; Man¬ 
ners joined her train. 
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While he was gone, Kate found Emily and sat 
down by her. Looking about, she saw standing, 
at the other side of the room, a stranger, who 
was intently regarding her, and yet there was 
nothing of impertinent curiosity in the gaze. 

It was a pale, reserved face, lighted up by 
fine gray eyes—not handsome, perhaps, but, 
what was better, intelligent and refined. 

“Dear me!” thought Kate. “That man 
again—how strange! At last I shall discover 
who he is.” 

Just then Manners returned in extravagant 
spirits. No one but his cousin would have fan¬ 
cied that they were forced. 

“Mrs. Doshamer declines the count,” said he. 
“She don’t believe in him at all.” 

“Don’t mention that horrid creature’s horrid 
name again,” returned she. “Will, tell me who 
that man is standing by the pillar.” 

“Where?” And Manners, of course, looked 
in every direction but the right one before he 
found it. “Oh! there—why, that’s the count!” 

Kate’s romance fell to the ground. She had 
thought him a poet, or at least an artist, who 
had Btrayed into the brilliant scene. 

“Oh! it can’t be,” she said, eagerly. 

“Indeed it is! Handsome, isn’t he? I am 
going to be introduced—I like his looks. I 
shall bring him up before the evening is over— 
you can easily extinguish him if lie proves an 
adventurer. I am sure if you appear pleased 
with him, Mrs. Doshamer will deny him utterly. 
The truth is, she made a dead set at him all the 
early part of the night, and he snubbed her.” 

Away went Manners, and Kate was imme¬ 
diately surrounded a3 usual. Dance any more 
she would not; but talk and listen, or appear 
to, she was obliged. Every now and then her 
eyes wandered toward that face in spite of her¬ 
self—she felt vexed with her own interest in it. 
She saw Will introduced and conversing with 
him. 

She wondered what Will meant by the suspi¬ 
cions about him. 

“Do you know that Russian count with the 
remarkable name?” she asked one of her wor¬ 
shipers. 

“No,” he replied, with a shrng of the shoul¬ 
ders. “ He arrived yesterday—nobody knows 
him—people don’t seem quite to believe in him. 
Oh! there’s your cousin talking with him! Dear 
me! he’s bringing him this way—ah—all—one 
woulo n*4 quite like to be introduced, you know.” 

“Then you had better take flight instantly,” 
said KatCf “If you are anywhere within reach 
I shall certainly present you at once.” 

He fled, horrified at the bare idea of knowing 
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any one whom Mrs. Do?hamer and her set dis- ^ she signified to Will that he was to find Emily 
approved; and Kate sat listening with as much s and see if she was not ready to go up stairs, 
good breeding, as circumstances would permit, ^ “Are you going so early?” the count asked, 

to the nonsense which a brother dandy was s “Oh! yes; they have begun that doleful Ger- 

talking to her, affecting to bend hiB head and $ man—you will find them here till breakfast 
whisper as if on the most confidential terms. i; lime!” 


Kate was too much vexed for composure atj 
finding that her marvel turned out only a foreign 
count, whether real, or an adventurer, was a 
matter of equal indifference to her. She had \ 
often seen that face at the spring season of the 
opera—very often those clear gray eyes were 
turned in the direction of her box. She had 
made up her mind that it was no one she should 
ever meet; but it was pleasant to indulge in the 
idea that it was some man of genius who saw 
novel enough in her faoe to be interested in 
her; to have him suddenly transformed into a 
commonplace Russian with a doubtful title, was 
•very provoking. 

Up came Manners with the stranger; Kate 
would not even look toward him. Her cousin 
presented him, and they exchanged a few frigid 
monosyllables. It is ten to one that Kate would 
have snubbed him awfully, but, chancing to look 
up, she saw Mrs. Doshamer watching her with 


Emily came up on Manners’ arm, and Kate 
followed them escorted by the Russian. 

“My dear child 1” whispered Mrs. Doshamer, 
as she passed, “bow very imprudent you are! 
How can you afficher yourself awhole evening 
with a roan whom nobody knows?” 

“Better than doing it with a man too well 
known!” retorted Kate, glancing toward Harry 
Lee, one of Mrs. Doshamer’s most devoted ad¬ 
mirers, and as well known for his vices as bis 
wealth. 

On swept Kate with a gracious bend of the 
head, as if she had uttered the most agreeable 
thing in the world, and left Mrs. Doshamer to 
relieve her spleen by saying the most atrocious' 
things about her imprudence to anybody who 
cared to listen. 


CHAPTER II. 


so much spite and malice that she was amused, s The next morning Manners took Kate out 
“She is raging,” thought Kate. “Icertainly \ for a ride, and they galloped for miles along 
will be civil to the man just to vex her—-count | the sea-shore in the highest possible spirits, 
or no count!” ^ Suddenly, at a turn in the road, they came 

She thawed immediately, and turned very j| face to face with the Russian, mounted on a 
amiably toward her new acquaintance. She $ beautiful horse, and riding aB well as if he had 
danced with him in spite of her vow, and then $ been a modern Centaur. 

they took several turns up and down the room. $ After an exchange of civilities, he asked per- 
By that time, Kate Paulding was a more $ mission to accompany them back; there was 
astonished young woman than elegance and % no possibility of refusing. Manners appeared 
sooiety would have approved of—quite shaken s rather to enjoy it, and, for the life of her, Kate 
out of her ordinary listlessness and nonchalance. $ could not feel displeased. 

The count—she could not trust herself to pro- s It was a charming morning altogether, and 
nounce his name even to herself—really talked. i> she quite forgot her scruples in his conversa- 
They had insensibly glided away from the first $ tion. Manners was occupied with his own 
commonplaces of an introduction, and though s thoughts, and the two talked incessantly, 
a ball-room is not a spot for any great degree $ When they reached the hotel a group of 
of rational conversation, they had managed to !; loungers were on the piazza, and many won- 
glance upon a variety of subjects which always ^ dering eyes turned toward Kate. For the first 
interested Kate, and upon which she found very ) time, she recollected her imprudence, and felt 
few to converse with her. ^ vexed with Will for leading her into the scrape; 

“What a flirtation!” Will managed to get $ but she chose to carry it off with her usual in- 
near enough to whisper. “Good heavens, Kate! ^ dependence, and took leave of the Russian with 


fancy being Madame Cutyournoseoff! These s one of her most bewitching smiles. 

Russians are dreadful creatures—take care! In ^ “Will,” she said, as her cousin led her up 
a week he would say kobab to you, and that $ stairs, “who on earth can that man be?” 

means, ‘ I’ll cut your head off.’” . $ “Count-” 

Kate saw that everybody was looking at her, s “Now don’t speak his name! But do you 
and began to think she had been bestowing i believe he is an adventurer?” 
rather more time upon an utter stranger than £ Will switched his pantaloons with his riding- 
was exactly wise, whoever he might be, and $ whip. 
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“Frankly, it looks like it,” said he. “I 
should be more inclined to think so if these 
people were not so oertain of it.” 

“I ought not to know him,” continued Kate. 

“Who are you afraid of?” retorted Will. 
“The man is a gentleman—people’s gossip 
oan’t hurt you—amuse yourself if you see fit.” 

“ If I were a married woman-” 

“Upon my word,” interrupted Manners, 
“you quite shock me! I thought you detested 
a married flirt!” 

“There is no question of flirting! I only 
meant to say that then I should hare a right to 
take a stand, which, as a single woman, I can¬ 
not.” 

Manners only laughed at her scruples with 
his usual beedleasness. 

“But does nobody know anything about 
him?” 

“Nobody,” replied Will. “He has taken one 
of the cottages all to himself; brought several 
fine horses and a servant as uncommunicative 
as he is. I tell you, adventurer or not, if he 
had only fallen a victim to the Doshamer’s fas¬ 
cinations, she would have dragged him into 
society and made him the rage.” 

“He certainly is very agreeable,” Kate ac¬ 
knowledged. 

“Of course he is—not like me, you know— 
but very well, nevertheless.” 

“You abominable mass of vanity! But what 
shall I do, Will?” 

“Be civil to him if only to spite Doshamer.” 

“I believe I shall,” said Kate, as she entered 
her room. 

Will passed down stairs, Bmiling and bowing 
amiably as be met Col. Leslie, though the hand 
that held the riding-whip trembled ominously. 

Kate went into Emily Delaney’s parlor, and 
there she found Mrs. Doshamer and Juliet Ran¬ 
som. 

“ So you have been riding with that foreigner,” 
Mrs. Doshamer began. “Upon my word, Kate, 
you are the most daring girl.” 

“What have I done?” she asked. 

“Why they say the most dreadful things of 
him! He onoe kept a gambling house at 
Baden-” 

“Did Harry Lee tell you that?” interrupted 
Kate. 

“Young Mouthey is sure he recognised him,” 
returned she. 

“That creature’s mouth will get him into 
difficulty yet,” said Kate. 

“Oh! it’s all very well to turn the matter off 
With a witticism!” exclaimed Mrs. Doshamer. 
“But, I assure you, people have made up their 


> minds not to tolerate him. He can get no foot- 
[ hold here.” 

She spoke as decisively as if she had been 
Fate in person. Mrs. Doshamer prided herself 
on her skill in crushing upstarts. Only a few 
seasons before, at Lebanon Springs, she had 
| been the first to discover the false claims of a 
f peripatetic widow; and the winter after, tram- 
} pled on her unmercifully, when the little season 
| of glory which the society-hunter had made for 
j herself dissolved, and confusion overtook her 
j plans in the shape of pecuniary ruin. 

This time, Mrs. Doshamer was animated by a 
feeling of personal resentment, and there was 
little probability that the foreigner would es¬ 
cape her vigilance unscathed. 

“I think with Col. Leslie,” continued she, 
“that in all probability he is a spy!” 

“How very dreadful!” said Kate. “But as I 
have no secrets to be found out I am not afraid.” 

“Mrs. Doshamer has just told me some plea¬ 
sant news apropos to Col. Leslie,” said Emily 
Delaney. “Kate, you must congratulate Miss 
Juliet upon the prospect of becoming my lady!” 

Mrs. Doshamer looked exultant. Juliet was 
flushed and triumphant; but Kate saw the rest¬ 
less, uneasy expression through it all. 

“I hope you will be very happy,” said she, 
kissing her. “I heard of it last night. Why, 
the girls will all die of envy!” 

“It is a position enough of them have angled 
after,” said Mrs. DoBhamer, significantly. 

For Juliet's sake, Kate allowed the taunt to 
pass unnoticed. 

Mrs Doshamer discussed at length the numer- 
\ ous advantages of the alliance, and when she 
\ fancied that Kate was burning with rage, glided 
back to the subject of the foreigner in order 
completely to annihilate her. 

“Such an unfortunate choice of name,” said 
she; “Count Chuck-your-nose-off, as Mouthey 
calls him.” 

“Oh! Mouthey is capable of any vulgarity,” 
| returned Kate; “either original or a repetition 
of other people’s!” 

“This invasion of foreigners of whom one 
knows nothing is becoming terrible,” pursued 
Mrs. Doshamer, too wise to observe the two- 
edged sword Kate had thrust at her. “New 
York society is tired of being cheated. Indeed, 
[ I think it would be a good idea if Americans 
were obliged to wear some token of their pedi¬ 
gree on their backs.” 

Kate laughed in unrestrained glee. 

“How odd you would look with a saddle on 
your shonlders,” said she; “and I should be 
t obliged to earry a hat, knd Harry Lee, in Bpite 
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of his sister the marchioness, an essence pad- $ knowledge in it, probably borrowed from Harry 
lar's box.” \ Lee. 

It was true. One of Mrs. Doshamer’s mater- s “ He has just the manner of a finished adven- 
nal relatives had been an honest saddler, though j turer—never pushing or vulgar. He thinks to 
she believed the fact unknown. ' i awe people by his reserve into a belief that he 

“If you call a wholesale leather dealer’s < is all he pretends to be.” 

establishment,” she began, “a-” b Then to punish herself for having even re- 

“Oh! it smells of tan-bark all the same,” in-} membered one of her enemy’B sayings, Kate 
terrupted Kate. “I assure you, in spite of my { began to be cordial with him. 
feelings, I always acknowledge the felt.” $ He danced with her once or twice; but when 

“I am ignorant of the occupations of most of ^ she was engaged, he made no effort to secure 
your relatives,” said Mrs. Doshamer, with grent s another partner, returning near her chair when 
dignity; “but of my own I can speak confi- $ she resumed her seat. 

dently.” $ Later in the evening, Mrs. Doshamer came up 

Kate’s father had been for years before his $ with two or three of her allies, 
death a judge of the supreme court. Her family $ “My warning 'has had no effect, I see,” she 
was excellent, and the hatter only a second «; said, glancing toward the count, who was con* 
cousin by marriage, so she could afford to smile. > versing with Will Manners at a little distance. 

“I only know,” added Mrs. Doshamer, venom- \ “His coat sets well, at all events,” drawled 
ously, “that you will get yourself dreadfully ji young Mouthey,surveying the Russian through 
talked about if you encourage that adventurer.” $ his glass. 

“Has anybody told you so, or do you speak i; “A coat doesn’t make the man,” said Mrs. 
from a personal determination?” asked Kate. s Doshamer, sententiously. 

“No one can accuse me of ever being un-$ “Oh, yes it does!” returned Kate, glancing 
kind,” replied Mrs. Doshamer, in an injured ^ at the Englishman. 

tone. “What I have to say I tell you frankly s “He has brought some superb horses,” said 
and because I feel interested in you. The truth $ some one. 

is, my dear, you ought to think seriously of^ “Now, Mrs. Doshamer!” exclaimed Kate, 
marriage and stop indiscriminate flirtations.” $ “can you resist the opportunity of having the 
“Postpone them till after that happy event, $ use of them?” 
you mean,” said Kate. “I know you like me, $ “I will not tolerate that man,” she replied; 
my dear friend; I fully appreciate your motives, s “others may do as they like, but my mind is 
but do leave me my liberty a little longer.” \ made up.” 

“I used to think Col. Leslie was devoted in v “You are quite right,” chorused the dandies. 

his attentions to you-” s “There he comes again,” said Mrs. Doshamer, 

“I know you thought so,” said Kate. “Never \ in pretended fright. “Somebody, ask me to 
mind! Juliet, when you go to England do find * dance, do, that I need not encounter him.” 
an earl and send for me.” \ “Is that the latest mode of securing a part* 

“Of course I will,” replied she, a little un- > ner?” asked Kate, but Mrs. Doshamer whirled 
easy at the turn the conversation had taken, \ away without answering, 
and ready to indulge in her liking for Kate | “ How ill-natured I am growing!” thought the 

since she was no longer jealous of her; while girl. ‘‘Oh, dear! this life is ruinous to body 
lively Delaney struck eagerly into the talk, $ and soul—I’d rather live in a Canadian forest, 
anxious to avoid any more sparring between \ Only see my recreant colonel, watching if I 
Kate and Mrs. Doshamer. \ observe his devotion to Juliet. Really, that 

That night, there was dancing and gayety as s man's face is positively dreadful!” 
usual at one of the hotels, and Kate again found 5 “ Have you forgotten the dance you promised 

the Russian among her swarm of admirers. ^ me?” asked some one suddenly. 

He seemed perfectly unconscious of the gos- s She looked up and saw the count bending 
sip which had already spread so widely about $ toward her. 

him. The few people whose acquaintance be had ^ “ In spite of the admiration yon receive,” said 

made he treated with quiet politeness, and did s he, “I doubt if a ball-room is your element.” 
not Bhow the least desire to add to the number. $ “Not in the middle of July, at all events,” 
“I wonder if he is biding his time,” thought £ she replied, rising to take his arm. 

Z “Will you walk on the colonnade before our 
She remembered one of Mra. Doshamer’s ^ danoe?” he asked, 
speeches which really had considerable worldly ' “Certainly,” she replied, desperately, not 
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knowing what on earth to do with the man, s thought it wiser to pass on. She and her set 
and vexed with herself for the interest she felt, s again took possession of the floor. Kate looked 
“You have not been in Italy ?” he asked, as i at the Russian to see if he noticed the insult, 
they walked up and down in the moonlight. s His face was perfectly calm, he was looking 
“Oh! yes; I spent a year there.” J directly at her. If he had observed it, he must 

“Pardon; but never having heard you speak i; have possessed a command over his countenance 

of it, and your countrywomen usually-” \ that was wonderful. 

“Yes, I understand! I am so tired of hearing s “I am tired and must sit down,” she said, 
people rave about European travels that I never J He was standing by her in earnest conver- 
speak of mine, and I have no fancy for spasms > sation, when he suddenly glanced toward the 
of foreign ejaculations. If I talk English, I like jj door—Kate saw his face change. She looked 
to do it honestly.” i; in that direction and perceived a man standing 

He looked amused at her energy, and they ^ there—a dark, forbidding-looking person, who 
fell into a pleasant conversation which had its j made a sign to the count. 

usual effect upon Kate, she forgot her scruples i “I must bid you good-night,” he said, hur- 
and her suspicions. ^ riedly. “I shall hope to have the pleasure of 

They went back to the ball-room. Mrs. Dosha- j seeing you to-morrow.” 
mer was waltzing with Harry Lee, several of \ He darted off, and Kate saw him join the 
her set were on the floor at the same time. Kate \ stranger. They passed out'into the hall and 
and her partner floated off to the inspiring > disappeared. 

strains of the music. Mrs. Doshamer saw them | Half the room had seen the occurrence, and 
—they were by far the best dancers in the £ all sorts of rumors were born on the instant, 
room—her futile brain conceived on the instant $ Before the evening was over, it was currently 
a little plot for Kate’s mortification. <1 reported that the Russian had been summoned 

She whispered to her friends. Every one of s by an exceedingly disreputable appearing man, 
them ceased waltzing, and stood evidently wait- > probably a detective in plain clothes, 
ing till the pair were tired. s In the midst of the gossip and hubbub Kate 

“ It may be a useful hint,” said Mrs. Doshamer. s took her departure, troubled, it must be con- 
“Somebody ought to put him out of the J fessed, and wondering if her pleasant acquaint- 
room,” added young Mouthey; but he showed J nnce was to be broken up by some sudden 
no particular eagerness to be the one who v exposure. 

should attempt the laudable feat. i “It is all Will’s fault,” she said to herself. 

There was no one dancing except a set of | indignantly. “He had no business to intro- 
danglers upon the outskirts of society—people J duce the man. Ob, dear me I he really is very 
whom Mrs. Doshamer and her friends snubbed \ agreeable! When have I talked so freely and 
without the slightest mercy. $ listened so intently—to a perfect stranger at 

Kate soon perceived this. She saw Mrs. Dosha- $ that? It was very imprudent.” 
mer and her party staring at her, and perfectly \ She worked herself into quite a fever of self- 
understood their amiable motives. Embarrassed \ reproach; but, in spite of all her efforts, she 
and annoyed she did feel, but she would not \ could not conceal fro% herself the fact that she 
allow them the gratification of discovering it. $ was more interested in the man than she had 
She finished the waits, and the count led her \ ever been in any other. The very mystery 
away. | attached to him increased the charm; and while 

‘^Quite an exhibition," said Mrs. Doshamer. ^ mentally resolving to be very prudent hence- 
4t And one as pitifully malicious as can well s forth, she was unconsciously forming all sorts 
be imagined,” retorted Kate. S of excuses for his sudden departure. 

Mrs. Doshamer had no answer prepared, and \ (to bb continued.) 


FAR AWAY. 


' Fab away, Sr away, 

Lo, the Hast lightens! 

Farther still, through the gates of day, 
Heavenly life brightens! 

* Whnt though the tempest rise 
And cover out vision? 

Far ft way are cloudless skies 
Spanning Elysian I 


What though we ehrink and quail 
At sight of Death’s river? 

Trust in Ood, we yet shall bail 
Peace and joy forever! 


On the banks of Life’s pure stream 
Grow flowers undying: 

Our earth life Is but a dream— 

Wf only wake when dying! 
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“Vert strange indeed!” exclaimed the mer- 5 motions with a look of pride. I was afraid you 
chant, springing from bis luxurious chair, “that s would get wet.” 

is the third time I have had that dream.” s “No, not in the least,” said the young girl, 

“What dream?” queried his wife, who sat, or $ tossing her hat on the lounge, and throwing her- 
rather lounged, opposite, engaged with'the last ^ self into the chair her father had just vacated, 
new romance. “It isn’t possible that you have < “I have such a romantic little episode to tell 
dreamed of the old chest up stairs again?” > you. In the first place, Eugene and I rode six 
“Yes, I have, my dear, it’s really very vexa- s miles, scarcely drawing rein. The weather was 
tious. I believe I’ll get somebody to break it ji lovely, and we should have gone farther but for 
in pieces.” $ the clouds and the distant muttering of thunder. 

“So I would, Harry, that’s a bright thought, ^ So we turned to come back, and got along beau- 
Do you know (I wouldn’t tell you if you hadn’t $ tifully, till we had nearly reached the new road, 
dreamed about it again, because it might seem } almost two miles from the city. You know 
silly), that Ettie and I had it drawn out into the $ where it is—where papa put up those little cot- 
room and made a regular search; but no secret $ tages, a year or two ago. Well, just as we were 
spring could we find. You say your father j congratulating ourselves that we should just 
spoke of one when he was living.” < escape the shower, down it came, and nothing 

“Yes, I was a child, but have never forgotten. $ for us to do but to find shelter in the first house 
He wa9 telling my mother about it; his father j we oame to. Eugene said he didn’t believe we 
had the chest made, and, as he had a fondness ^ should find room enough in it to turn round, 
for concealing papers, he had two or three secret ^ and it does seem, outside, as if we could put 
springs made. Father knew where they were, $ the whole house in one of our parlors; but we 
and so did mother; but as I grew up and went <; had Hobson’s choice or none—so I dismounted 
away to school, and was much from home, I for- \ and knocked at the door, while Jean carried the 
got all about it till that dream, several months $ horses to a shed not far off. And oh! mother, 
ago. The dream has been twice repeated; this j; such a beautiful child came to the door! a little 
last time more vividly than the first, and I know S angel of a child, with heavenly eyes, and the 
there must be something in it.” { sunniest curl9 I ever saw! Now don’t laugh at 

“Perhaps a legacy,” responded his wife. $ me, for you know you like pretty children as 
“Anything but that,” was the husband’s re- i» well as I do.” 
ply. “My father died a poor man, though he ^ “Bare feet and a soiled apron, tangled hair 
had been worth his thousands, but speculation J and a dirty face, I suppose,” laughed Mrs. Col- 
ruined him. As a general thing, I think nothing $ Chester, listening, however, in an interested 
of dreams, but this repetition rather staggers \ way. 

me. Well, I believe I’ll go down town, and $ “No, indeed! Clean and nice as it was pos- 
send or bring up a man to take the old chest to <; sible to be; and so wa9 everything there, though 
pieces, or have it sold out. of the house.” So < I am sure they must be very poor. The child 
saying, Harry Colchester left the room, and his J told me to come in, and I entered what I sup- 
wife, after a moment of thought, returned to ^ pose is their parlor—a bit of a place it was, 
her reading. $ too. A lady, small and delicate, a real lady, 

Presently in oame a pretty girl of sixteen, $ too, mamma, I know, for all you laugh, sat at 


attired in a riding-habit. Her cheeks were ^ a tnble, stitching some very fine work, and near 
tinged the color of a scarlet berry; her eyes $ her, on a sort of miserable chair, sat the thin- 
were bright with health and exercise. The nod- $ nest, most fragile, spiritual creature I ever saw 
ding black plumes of her jaunty little hat hung ^ in my life. This woman, or child, for she had 
over the brim, forming a brilliant contrast with s the face of a woman, and the form of a child, 
the clear bloom of the face beneath them. $ had a sort of rude little easel before her, and 
“Well, dear, what did you do when the 9hower | a few paints on the chair beside her—and oh I 

came up?” her mother asked, following her airy £ mother—such beautiful things as she can paint! 
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See, she did this in less than five minutes for 5 Chester resumed her book and seemed to be 
me,” and Ettie took a square bit of board from $ reading. “She is just the sweetest, most agree- 
her pocket, on which was painted three violets, $ able woman I have seen for a long time; but I 
so true to nature that they seemed to hang for- 5; am sure they are very poor!” 
ward from their slight tendrils and tremble as \ “Don’t waste your sympathy upon people 
they were moved. you don't know,” said her mother, dryly. 

“It is very well done,” said her mother. ^ “Well, I’m sure it’s a very nice, respectable 
“ It puts me to the blush with my five quar- j» family,” said Ettie, “ one can’t help seeing that; 
ters,” said Ettie, looking over her mother’s i; Jean did in a moment. There was nothing corn- 
shoulder admiringly. “What a shame that s’ mon, or untidy about their way of living.” 
such people should be so poor!—for they have \ “Then Eugene went in there!” 
moved in good society.” \ “Yes, after he had attended to the horses.” 

“ How do you know that, my dear?” ^ “And did he see the picture of this girl—this 

“Because I learned, in the course of my con- £ teacher?” 
versation with the widow, that her husband was $ “Why, of course! I showed it to him.” 

a minister, an Episcopal clergyman, and I saw ^ “And did he take it away, too, as a keep- 

his portrait. Oh! he must have been a splendid- ^ sake?” # 

looking man!” \ “Why, mother!” exclaimed Ettie. 

“And what was the matter with this girl who $ “I didn’t know,” was the rejoinder, 

draws and paints? Did you say she was sick?” $ “Of course he wouldn’t do an improper thing 
“A dreadful spine complaint; she has suf- <; like that; but we saw her coming home.” 
fered with it for ten years, and yet she looks as !• “Oh! you did?” 

sweet and patient as a saint. She is sixteen $ “Yes, poor thing! and the streets were wet 

years old—only think, just my nge, and yet not s and muddy, and she had on the thinnest boots, 
able, sometimes, to move hand or foot, and only $ much worn, I could see. Her dress, too, looks 
to go out occasionally in warm weather, when S so poor, though there is a decided air of gen- 
she has to be wheeled in her chair. And she v tility about it!” 

is so sweet in her manners, you can’t think!— $ “I wonder you didn’t offer her your horBe, 
so are they all, quite refined, even to the little $ and Eugene to escort her home.” 

girl—and then, mamma, you know my weak- > “You are making fun of me now, mamma,” 

ness, they are all handsome.” $ said Ettie, a little hurt. 

“How are they supported?” $ “Well, my dear, you make so much of this 

“Oh! that’s what I’m going to tell you! The ^ matter! No doubt the people are very nice 
girl that Jean and I admire so much is their J people, quite honest, and all that; but they are 
sister.” j not exactly what I should wish your associates 

“Who in the*world do you mean, child?” > to be.” 
asked her mother, excitedly. “ What girl that $ “Who talked of their being my associates, 
Jean admires?” ^ mother?” 

s 

“I said Jean and I, mother,” said Ettie, % “By your rhapsodies, my dear, I thought 
blushing scarlet as her mother fixed her dark $ you had fallen in love with the whole family; 
eyes full upon her. “Why, we have often seen ^ to say nothing of Eugene, who, it seems, ad- 
a young girl, Jean and I, walking through the < mires the young schoolmistress.” 
streets at a certain hour, always alone, but so $ “And so would you, mamma, if you saw 
modest and pretty! Well, it seems she is a ^ her.” 

teacher in one of the public schools, and so J “I should do no such thing. I am not at all 
supports the family, I suppose.” ^ in the habit of associating with, or admiring 

“Yes, but this is very strange,” said Mrs. the people, who live in Mr. Colchester’s tene- 
Colchester. “Did you ever speak to the girl? s ment houses. They may do very well, but they 
And how came you to know about it? Was she < have their own circle, of course. I have mine, 
there?” j! Cut come, don’t let us quarrel about it. I dare 

“No; but you see this invalid sister had s say they are very good sort of people, unfor- 
drawn her portrait, oh! beautifully; and we— > tunate enough to have pretty faces—at least i* 
at least I knew it in a minute. The little girl s may be unfortunate for some of them..u’and. 
said that was their dear Louise who took care s pity they are all girls. If they^fidcpendenU 
of them all, and that she loved her dearly—> brother they might be a littjr» 
dearly. You would be so pleased with the \ It is time to dress for ^ b ro ther and sister 

mother,* Ettie continued, rapidly, as Mrs. Col- ^ “I say,” said T a * 

Vol. XLIV.—18 
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met a moment before they entered the dining- * be compelled to rest—and then there would 

room, "don’t mention anything to mother about s be other doctor's bills besides Janie’s; and my 

that young lady, you know." \ place would be taken by another, perhaps some 

"Oh! Jean—before I thought—I told her all ^ one healthier and stronger"—and she might 
about it." ^ have added less conscientious. "Sometimes," 

"Girl fashion 1" muttered the young man, £ she soliloquized, "I wish I had not bought that 
angrily. „ s chair, it has embarrassed us—though heavens 

"Oh! but, Jean—you must not-” | knows poor Janie has needed it for years.” 

"Well, must not what?" ^ The article in question was a large, neatly 

"Think anything of that poor girl—it will be \ stuffed chair on rollers, that served for seat, 
wrong in you—for mamma never would recog- $ bed, and carriage, a most convenient and luxu- 

nize her, and-" £ rious thing; but which had cost more than was 

"Oh! fiddle-stick! what nonsense!" was the v at first supposed when it was ordered. The 
response. "Who said I thought anything of S failure to pay their rent for three weeks, had 
her, more than to admire her face very much? £ been the cause of threatening visits from the 
I'm sure she's worth a dozen of our acquaint- 5 agent of their landlord, a man of unpleasant 
anoes, just to look at, if nothing else, and I'll $ temper and bad morals, who Incautiously avowed 
find a chance to say so to somebody before long. £ bis admiration of the young teacher, and incur- 
But come, we’re keeping dinner," As they $ red thereby her intense dislike, 
seated themselves, Mrs. Colchester asked her $ Sighing heavily, Louise, warned by the fading 
husband if he had spoken to anybody about the $ sunlight that the hour was late, slowly prepared 
old chest of drawers. $ to go home. With dismay, she saw that the 

"No; but he would attend to it on the mor- J streets and gutters were still as wet as they had 
row," he said. s been in the height of the storm, and remem- 

In the large, and now dreary-looking school- ^ bered that her gaiters were thin and worn, not 
room sat Louise Huntington. Tired and dis- > fit to venture even upon damp sidewalks. Pick- 
pirited, her head leaning wearily upon one s ing her way along, she had not gone far before 
hand, her eyes gazing forward, the saddest ex- $ she met Eugene and Ettie Colchester, just re¬ 
pression in their hazel depths, and, depressing v turning from their ride. She could not mistake 
the curves of her sweet mouth, she sat there at n the look of admiration with which the brother 
her desk lost in thought. She was the under < and sister regarded her; but the flush of con- 
teacher, the drudge, the inferior—compelled to < sciousness was changed to one of pride, as she 
waste her splendid talents in the dreary rou- $ heard the words "poor thing!" spoken in a 
tine of the infant spelling-class—paid an in- $ voice of pity. 

significant salary, and expected to aid the other s "Oh! yes, they are very sorfy for me, I sup- 
teachers whose capacities were more ordinary, £ pose—they can afford to be. How can they 
and whose dispositions more exacting. \ help noticing that I am poor?—that my dress 

To-day the sudden storm had stirred thoughts s is threadbare, my bonnet old-fashioned, and 
in her bosom that were not always welcome $ my shoes nearly worn out? Why is it that 
guests. It was in such a storm her father had \ some have more than they need, while others 
died, and she oould not help looking back to 5 must suffer continually from the stings of 
the bright and beautiful days of her childhood, $ wounded pride? Is that young girl any better 
in which she had known no care, only love and s than I am? Oh! what makes me have such 
happiness from sun to sun. She saw the old bitter thoughts? God forgive me! it is not 
parsonage many miles away in the quiet coun- < what my father taught me;" and, suppressing 
try; the rustic bridge; the orchards with their s the tears that were ready to flow, she strove 
fruit; the little church of which her father had $ to put on a smiling face as she neared her 
been the architect, and whioh he loved as if it i! mother’s door. 

had been something human. She felt the soft n "After all, it’s a cheerful little house," she 
touch of his hand upon her temples, and started J whispered, bravely; but started at the coarse 
at the sight of two large salt drops upon the i voice that sounded from within, 
desk, that had rolled unheeded down her cheeks. J "I tell you, madam, I must have the rent to- 
* “Weak and foolish," she half-sobbed; "but $ moirow, or there’ll be trouble. There are three 
sotneti trie* how can I help it? I am wearing $ parties waiting for these houses, and 1 shall 
out* my youth; I^ire not tell of this dreadful v begin to morrow and just warn out every trou- 
lassitude that comelNi^r me sometimes, this $ blesome tenant." 

frightful pain in my side,io?>i£T did, I should $ "Don’t answer him, mother!" exclaimed 
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Louise, bursting in upon the scene, “his in¬ 
sults shall fall harmless here. Sir,” she said, 
resolutely, turning to the coarsely handsome 
man, “I hare told you several times that 1 
cannot pay the rent till my quarter is due. 
Now, sir, you can leave the house.” 

“And you will leave it, too, sooner than you 
imagine, Miss Insolence,” returned the man, 
furious at her interposition. “1 have given 
you more time than any other of the tenants. 
In fact, the rest pays up when the day comes, 
»nd don’t presume on their gentility as you do.” 
Saying this, he took his hat and left the house 
fall of wrath. The present trouble had driven 
the recollection of the visit of the afternoon out 
of their minds. The widow was fearful—the 
little girl crying, and in the midst of it poor 
Janie had one of her severest paroxysms of 
pain. 

“There is only one thing I oan do,” said 
Louise^hastily drinking her tea, “I will go and 
see the landlord myself. I have heard that he 
is a kind man.” 

“Oh! but your shoes are wet!” cried out 
little Rose, pointing to where they lay, soaked, 
beside the stove. 

“Never mind!” murmured Louise, choking 
back her tears, “1 shall soon get a new, thick 
pair.” 

“And me too, and mamma?” 

“Yes, all of you!’* 

“And move into a better house than this 
Ugly little thing—like our old one?” 

“Perhaps so.” The lips moved mechanically. 

Ettie wanted a book that evening, which she 
remembered was in the parlor. On entering, 
she started to see sitting, at the farther end of 
the room, a figure whose face in the dim gas¬ 
light looked like marble. Nerving herself, she 
went toward her, and to her astonishment found 
it was the little teacher of whom she had heard 
that day. 

“Excuse me. Did you wish to see any one?” 
•he asked. 

“Your servant said she would tell Mr. Col- 
oh ester I was here.” 

“What a pity! some way it has been forgot¬ 
ten. Papa has been gone fifteen minutes or 
more.” 

“I am sorry.” The quick tears would not be 
repressed, or the grieving of the lip. 

“Can you leave your errand with me? Can 
I do anything for you?” asked Ettie, sweetly, 
ber bright face clouded with the sorrow she 
oaw, but could not comprehend. Louise oould 
not speak. 

“Oh! you are in trouble—I wish I could help 


you”—and she sat down close to the suffering 
girl. Like a beautiful angel she seemed to the 
half-sick and discouraged Louise. She held 
out her band, and carried the little hand that 
clasped hers to her lips. Then, struggling 
bravely with her feelings, she told ber story. 

“That Mr. Davis!” exclaimed Ettie, indig¬ 
nantly. “I wonder father will employ him. I 
never liked the man, but he is considered smart 
and honest, I believe. And now, if you will 
leave it, I will take your name, and state your 
call to my father as soon as he returns. I am 
sure it will all be right, for father will do any¬ 
thing for me, and 1 shall not need to beg very 
hard!” 

i “Oh! I thank you! I did not expect to find 
so kind a friend in you. But, believe me, I 
appreciate it—I have not always been denied 
the blessings of friendship like this. But when 
my father died, our only dependence was taken 
from us, and I have to work very bard. Such 
kindness seems doubly sweet to me at such a 
time as this.” 

“I do love you,” said Ettie, impulsively, 
“and hope in time we may become better ac¬ 
quainted.” Louise now rose to go. At the 
ball-door stood Eugene, an introduction oould 
not be avoided. 

“You are not going home alone?” he 9aid, 

; with a look of respectful admiration, for awak- 
! ened hope and kindly sympathy had aroused 
the beauty in Louise’s pale face—“there is no 
moon.” 

“Oh! indeed, I do not mind,” said the 
teacher, confusedly; “I am not afraid!” 

“1 can’t allow that,” said the young man, in 
a grave, determined way, and, to Ettie’s con¬ 
sternation, the door olosed upon her brother 
and Louise. 

“Dear, dear!” she pried, to herself, “this is 
worse and worse. Y/hat would mother say now? 
Have I been foolish?” 

No, sweet girl—the tender word—the kindly 
act toward the weary, the unfortunate, call spe¬ 
cial blessings from the Master who rewardeth 
us according to our works. 

Ettie did not see her father on the following 
day till near noon. Then he came accompanied 
by a oabinet-maker, and, to her queries, replied 
that he would see her immediately; that she 
was to go in her mother’s room and remain 
there till he oame down. Mrs. Colchester was 
busy with some bright embroidery. 

“Somebody was here last night, Ellen was 
telling me,” said her mother, after a long 
silenoe. “She forgot to tell Mr. Colchester, 
and don’t know how the woman went away— 
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for it was a woman. I told Ellen that if ever ^ teacher, you know. Oh! if it should be her! 
she did such a careless thing again, I should I I’m half-wild at the thought! She is such a 
instantly dismiss her. How can we tell but ^ sweet creature! Oh! father, it must be!” 
something was stolen?” Ettie was saved aj “Well, well, puss, don’t go into ecstasies, 
reply by the return of her father. He came S Just get on your bonnet and shawl, and we’ll 
in with a strangely grave face. > drive over there. I’ve heard two or three com- 

“Well, have you broken up the chest?” asked > plaints of Davis. If he isn’t careful he will 
hi 9 wife. ^ find Bomebody in hi9 place before long.” 

“Yes; that is, I had the back ripped off.” s It was Wednesday afternoon, so there was no 

“And did you find anything?” ^ school. Louise sat in the cheerful little room 

“Yes; a drawer of which the spring wa 9 ^ busy with her needle, for she had no time even 
rusted, and in it this paper.” He handed it to J to rest on holidays. Mrs. Huntington spoke in 
bis wife, who read it with much interest. i; answer to something her daughter had said. 

“Shall you pay it?” she asked, giving it back i: “My darling, I know, though you do not 
to him. v speak of it, that you are not well. I have seen 

“Can you ask?” was his reply, in a tone J you put your hand to your side several times 

almost of reproof. \ this afternoon, and your paleness alarms me. 

“Why! it’s a large sum; but, of course, it i 9 ' We must see to it; you shall not work yourself 
but right, being the request of your father, and ; ill for us.” 

he dead!” < “Oh, mother! don’t forbid me just now. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars! Oh! I oan spare • After I am through with this term, then comes 
it, I gues9,” said the merchant, cheerfully; ! vacation, and who knows but by that time Pro- 
“and if I could not, I should still strain every t vidence may provide some other occupation 
nerve to pay it.” j for me less laborious. We will still trust in 

Ettie looked inquiringly from one to the \ God.” 
other. J “Here comes that pretty lady,” cried the 

“Being as you’re here, puss!” said her J youngest child, while the invalid looked up 
father, playfully, “you may read it. There! i from her drawing with a quick flush and smile. 
Seo how many silk dresses you have got to j Another moment, Mr. Colchester and his daugh- 
lose,” and he tossed the yellow, time-worn » ter were seated in the little apartment, which 
packet over to her. As she read her eye lighted S could scarcely have accommodated another per- 
up. The letter wa9 in the form of a request. S son. It was soon ascertained—a few questions 
It stated that, forty years before, the father of' made the matter clear. The widow's husband 
Harry Colchester had a business transaction ; was Ellis G. Huntington. She had often heard 
with one Ellis G. Huntington, in whioh the said ; him speak of the Colchesters, of New York, 
Huntington placed in his hands, for safe invest- J with whom he had been acquainted many years 
ment, the sum of ten thousand dollars, every $ ago. 

cent of which was sunk in an unfortunate specu- $ “Then, madam,” said Ettie’s father, while 
lation; that for years he had been striving to s Ettie herself grew radiant, “I have a little 
pay the sum, or a part of it, back, but had $ business to transact with you;” and in a few 
never yet been able. Feeling that there was $ words he told of the discovery he had made, 
every prospect of his dying a poor man, he J and the money to which she was entitled. Was 
charged his son, if ever he should become pros- i ever there such a household? 
perous, to return the money, with interest, to s “Such a fortune!” Louise cried, smiling, 
the family of the said Ellis G. Huntington, s while the grateful tears ran down her cheeks, 
should he not be living, as he valued his $ “Ob, mother!” said the little one, “shall we 
father ’9 blessing. $ have everything we want, now?” While the 

“Isn’t it strange?” queried Ettie, as she * invalid girl covered her thin face with her 
smilingly gave back the paper, “the name of J hands and sobbed from excess of joy. 
the young girl who called to see father, last; The money was invested in a well-stocked 
night, was Huntington. Here I have it, Louise * farm; and Louise, released from the drudgery 
H. Huntington.” $ of daily toil, grew light-hearted, and more and 

“And what did she want of me?” $ more beautiful. 

“Why, that Davis has been insolent, and ? It was not long before Eugene, having ob- 
warned her out because she has been a little $ tained the consent of his parents, gave Ettie 
tardy with the rent; she says she can meet it } the sister she had always longed for, from the 
easily at the end of her quarter. She Is a \ first day she’saw the minister’s daughter. 
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BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 

“Wanted —By the committee of the Rose- £ up a wonderful thinking. Inheriting a romantic 
lawn District, a young lady to take charge of $ disposition from her mother, she had sighed all 
the summer term of the Roselawn school. Good \ her life long for adventure, but nothing ever 
wages will be paid to one who oan bring the happened to her more remarkable than tearing 
requisite attainments to the work. Roselawn ^ her flounces on the scrapers—and bumping her 
is situated in a most delightfully romantic part jj head against the banisters, once, when she fell 
of the state; near a lake of some extent, and > down stairs. 

affords every facility for enjoyment usually $ Her life had been a strangely uneventful one, 
found in a country place. The society is ex- $ and at nineteen she was weary of existence, if 
cellent. The church is scarcely a moment’s \ one could judge by the die-away sonnets corn- 
walk from tho school-house. < posed in the privacy of her chamber, and ex- 

Address, for the next two weeks, n hibited only to her dear friend, Matilda Grubb. 

Committee, Roselawn, Vt.” \ Matilda was her confidante, and would act as 
Miss Maude Arabella Whiting read the notice ^ her executor after her death; she purposed to 
through with a beaming countenance. Then publish her sonnets posthumously, and give the 
she read it aloud to her mother, in her best $ proceeds to the respectable poor, 
style of elocution. Mrs. Whiting scarcely ap- <: Arabella was satisfied that she should die 
preciated it, though, buried as she was in an jj early, but that fact did not cause her to lose 
easy-chair and a novel. $ her Bleep, or her appetite. She was fair, plump, 

41 Isn’t it charming?'* asked Arabella. * and rosy; and an indifferent observer never 

“No; I am greatly disappointed!” returned \ would have mistrusted the fact that she so often 
Mrs. Whiting—“greatly! Why, after I’d stu- } spoke of to Matilda, that there was “a canker 
died the plot all ont, and was positive that Paul eating away at her heart-strings.” 

De La Roche would wed the beautiful Alice $ The advertisement of the Roselawn Bohool 
Deane—here he is just on the point of eloping ^ interested her deeply. Her mind was set on 
with that scheming Lady Duvenal!” ^ offering herself as the teacher. 

“Pshaw! mother. I had no reference to your She was wealthy—but that would make it all 

novel. I was speaking of this school at Rose- 5 the more romantic. There would be Something 
lawn. It must bo so poetical, and so romantic jl so much like a novel, in a rich heiress burying 
to teach school in the country, amid the singing i? herself, and her beauty, in a little country vil- 
of birds, and the rippling of crystal brooks.” lage, for the good of the children—the blue- 
“Romantic, indeed! Why, cousin Margaret \ eyed, rosy-cheeked darlings who would come, 
used to teach somewhere in the country, and i* bringing her flowers, every morning, 
she told me all about it. She said the children <> Then she would meet with so many adven- 
all had turned up noses and dirty faces; and l tures! She could go fishing, and boating on 
the hens cackled all the time, and everybody $ the lake, and there would be pic-nics, and 
had fried pork for dinner, and pork fried for ^ quiltings, and berrying excursions. And she 
eupper.” 5 would see the cows, and the oxen, and the 

“Oh! well, that was in some vulgar place. \ sheep, and the goats, and all those sort of 
But Roselawn! surely everything must be pure s things, and live on fresh eggs, cream, and 
and sweet in a region with such a beautiful i; strawberries. 

name! Oh! mamma, only give me your bless- > Mrs. Whiting was loath to consent to her 
Ing, and I will try my fortune there! It will > daughter’s project—but Arabella was pertina- 
be something charming to tell Matilda when she $ cious; and after a few days she yielded. Ara- 
comes home from tho Springs!” $ bella wrote to the “Committee,” and received 

“Don’t bother me, child. I am dying to find ^ a note forthwith, telling her to be at Roselawn 
out about Paul and Lady Duvenal! You’ve put s depot the ensuing Saturday afternoon, and Mr. 
me out so that I’ve read this same page over $ Sawyer, the Committee, would meet her with 
twice.” s his carriage. 

Arabella subsided into silence, but she kept ' Saturday morning, she bade her mother an 
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affecting farewell; and with Pet, her lap dog, > case; “it looks like a junk bottle with a long 

and three immense trunks, was soon on her jj handle to it.” 

way to Roselawn. She reaobed there just be- ij “That is my guitar.” 

fore sundown. Amid the usual hurry, noise, j; “Gittar! land say! That’s what my wife had 
and bustle, she was put off, and there she stood j in her head, last year. Stopped her nose up so 
amongst her trunks and boxes, her lap dog in ij that ’twas wuss than no nose at all! She took 
her arms, her parasol under her arm, her reti- \ snuff for it. Yes, ’twas the gittar for sartin. 
oule in her bands, and her high-topped bonnet \ Same kind, I'll bet. She won’t be willing for 
half-way off, and down her back. > ye to bring it into the house, but as you’ve 

The depot was a blaokish building, about ten \ got it boxed up, ’twan’t be likely to do much 
feet square, filled with boxes, rags, and rough- < hurt.” 

looking men, smoking, spitting, and talking ij “Where is your carriage?” inquired Arabella, 
politics. jj anxious to escape from the curious glances of 

Arabella wanted to scream at sight of them, ij the crowd about the depot, each one of whom 
but her dog screamed for her—so loudly as to \ had taken a complete inventory of everything 
draw all the attention of the company to his $ about her person. 

proprietress. £ “Right here,” pointing to a tall, antiquated 

“Is Mr. Sawyer here?” she ventured to ask, !: horse cart, with a board across the sides for a 
in a trembling voice. J seat—the whole concern painted a flaming red, 

“I’m the chap!” said a tall, shock-headed 5 with the wheels. “Climb right in over the 
man, in a blue roundabout, rising; “and now, $ wheel. The boss is jest as stiddy as a sheep! 
who be you?” $ Don’t be afeard!” 

“I am Miss Maude Arabella Whiting-” S “Goodness gracious!” cried Arabella, in dis- 

“The new school inarm? Why, land say! |®ay, “you don’t expect me to get up there? 
what have you brung your dog for? You don’t jj Why, I couldn’t do it to save my life!” 
calkerlate to keep sohool with him in yer lap, S “Ho! you hain’t used to climbing, I guess, 
do ye?” $ Why, my darter. Bets, would go rite into that 

“Pet is my confidential companion, sir; it ij waggin without teching a band! Sam,” to one 
would have broken his heart to have been sepa- S of the crowd, “go in and bring out a shoe box.” 
rated from me!” s Sam did as directed, and Arabella mounted 

“Wall, ’twouldn’t ’a been no grate of a loss! $ the box, and from thence reached the wheel of 
Bid you know that dogs is taxed a dollar a S the cart. She tumbled in with bo much force 
head? That’s to help on the war, and, as I’m $ as to dislodge poor Pet, (who brought up in a 
a peace man, I knocked my dog over!” $ neighboring mud puddle,) and crushed in the 

“Oh, Mr. Sawyer! how could you? Didn’t \ brim of her bonnet till it bore a strong resetn- 
it hurt him?” $ blanoe to an old-fashioned chaise top. 

“I ’spect it did, but that warn’t my look out! ij Sam rescued the dog, wiped him on a piece 
He was dead as a herring when I picked him ij of newspaper, and restored him to his agonized 
up. You’d better sarve your’n just so! I’ll ^ mistress. 

finish him, and welcome, for ye.” ij The trunks were already in; Mr. Sawyer 

Arabella clasped Pet still oloser, and regarded jj seated himself up in front—cracked his whip— 
Mr. Sawyer with a look of horror. ^jerked out, “G’lang!” and off they went. 

“Oh! wall, jest as you say. Of course, I \ The ride was good exorcise to both mind and 
don’t keer! ’Spose you've kept school afore?” ij body. Arabella was obliged to exert herself 
“No, sir; this is my first attempt.” \ to the utmost to keep from pitching out of the 

“Iluml You don’t look much as if you’d do cart, and poor little Pet trembled like a poplar 
to wallop Jenkins’ boys; but then you’ve got \ leaf, and groaned bitterly. 

reddish hair, which is a pretty shure sign of j They drew up, at last, at Mr. Sawyer’s front 
grit. Come, jump into the waggin. Where’s > door. Mrs. Sawyer, a black-eyed, angular 
your baggage?” \ woman, came out to meet them. 

Arabella pointed it out. < “Deary me! is this the school marm? Why, 

“The land say!” ejaculated Mr. Sawyer, * she looks eggsactly like Polly Marion Scriggins, 
“what do you calkerlate to have in all them j don’t she, Eben? Polly Marion’s a ter’ble trial 
ere trunks? Most ’a brung yer bedding! to her poor ma!—so proud, and full of vanity! 
Needn’t ’a done that; we’ve got plenty of com- 5 What’s happened to yer bunnit? I do hate the 
fortables ia the fore room closet. What have ij sight of them ere kind of bunnits! they look 
you got into that are box?” indicating a guitar- \ like a hod with a flower garding into one end 
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of it! Whose dog is that are? Deary me I how ^ saluted Arabella as she came up the lane. She 
ugly he is! Come in* do! Ben'll hist ye down, s was duly horrified, of course, but she would 
Here, Ben, come and hist the school marm $ not let the children perceive it. She intended 
down!” Ij to be as dignified and self-possessed as the most 

Ben, a broad shouldered, handsome young j experienced veteran, 
fellow, in his shirt sleeves, advanced and per- < She entered the school-house, and they fol- 
formed the delicate operation, as politely as $ lowed her, making more noise than a flock of 
could have been expected under the circum-(sheep. Alas! for the blue eyes and rosy cheeks! 
stances. | Dirty faces abounded; evidently the price of 

“Where am I to board?’* asked Arabella, set- j molasses had not come up in Roselawn. Some 
tling herself in the best rocking-chair in a corner $ of the little darlings sucked their thumbs, some 
of the “fore room.’* j chewed spruce gum, and a few were too much 

“Round! That’s the fashion here. You’ll \ absorbed in looking at the “school marm,” to 
stay with me a week, and then you’ll go to j keep their mouths employed in any other way 

Peavey’s. I pity your condition when you git * than standing wide open. 

there! Peavey’s folks is the awfullest nastiest \ “Come to order!” said Arabella, with dig- 
folks on the footstool! Mrs. Peavey don’t wash \ nity, rapping on the high desk, 
her hands nor face bat once a week, and then J “Come to what?” asked Bill Jenkins, 
she only scares um with water! She throws all | “Hold your tongue, sir!” returned the 
her dish water and ’tater peelings out of the J teacher. 

front door, and the hens is jest as much to hum l Bill thrust out his lingual member, and took 
in her setting-room as they bo in the barn! jit between his thumb and finger, to the great 

Lawful hunt! there’s that apple sass a biling J amusement of the rest of the school, 

all over onto the stove!” | Classifying, and ascertaining names and ages, 

And Mrs. Sawyer abruptly left the room. $ occupied most of the forenoon. 

We must pass over the interesting “Exami- I “May I g’out?” asked Bill Jenkins, getting 
nation,” through which our heroine passed be- \ up in his scat. 

fore receiving her certificate of capability to < “No, you may sit down,” said Arabella, her 
teach. It is well worth chronicling, but space j patience fast giving out. 

forbids. j Bill seized his hat, and jumped out of the 

Monday morning at nine o’clock school began, j window without ceremony. 

There was a crowd of children, of all ages j “Schoolmarm, Susan Grey spit on my dinner 
and sizes, around the door of the school-house, J pail!” cried a small voioe from the corner, 
when Arabella came in sight of the edifice. It \ “And Allie Diggs eat up my turnover!” cried 
was a brownish, square building, destitute of \ the aforesaid Susan Grey, 
glass in most of the windows; a stove-pipe ; “May I leave my seat? I want some water!” 
stuck through the roof, from which the wind •' yelled Simon Sykes. 

and the fingers of time had torn a greater por- ; “My nose bleeds! I want to g’out!*’ re- 
tion of the shingles. It was delightfully situ- S marked little Tommy Taylor, 
ated on the shores of a frog pond, even now * “Sarah Jane Stiles has got my ingy rubber, 
vocal with the long-drawn strains of the green- j and is a rubbing her cheeks with it to make un 
coated inhabitants. I red!” screamed Miss Patty Primweed. 

“Here comes the school marm!” yelled the \ Arabella was trying to get silence, when the 
boys in chorus, as Arabella appeared—“that’s ? door opened, and in walked a full-grown animal 
she! Golly! see the ruffles on her gownd! \ of the porcine species, grunting and snuffing. 
She’s got a red head! Bully for her!” j Arabella screamed, and jumped for the desk, 

“Brother Sam he seed her over to the depot,” * tucking up her skirts, and striking at the bristly 
said Tommy Taylor, “and he sed she had on j quadruped with her parasol, 
the funniest thing on her head, and a lap dog \ The children scampered from the house, but 
and a patent Garrybalwin jaokit over her shoul- j Arabella was afraid to get down and follow 
ders!” j them, lest she should be attacked by his swine- 

“What’s that are she’s got in her hand?” j ship, which she mistook for a white bear! 
exclaimed Bill Jenkins, narrowly scrutinizing j At length, Bill Jenkins appeared and drove 
Arabella’s portfolio. “It’s got a lock onto it 5 him out, and Arabella got down and went 
jest like marm’s chist of drawers! Whoever J home to dinner. That afternoon, Bill persisted 
heerd of bringing a bureau to school?” jin talking aloud, and whistling, when he felt 

These, and a score of other like exclamations, ' like it. Arabella believed in governing by 
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love and kind words—so she tried her doctrine 
on Bill. 

“ William,” she said, kindly, “you are a fine 
boy, and will make a good man. Won’t you 
please to stop that very annoying noise?” j 
“No, I won’t plase!” remarked Bill, imitat- 5 
ing her voice. “You’ve told two stories in one 5 
breath! You said I was a fine boy, and should | 
make a good man! tain’t so ! by jinky, it hain’t!” 3 ; 
and with that he let fly an apple core at Ara- \ 
bella’s head, which hit the mark, and broke her £ 
hair comb into twenty pieces. \ 

Still, our heroine managed to keep her tem- \ 
per. She reasoned, and remonstrated, and Bill > 
laughed, and whistled. s 

“I ain’t a gwine to mind no such red-haired $ 
young chit as you be!” exclaimed he—“not by 3; 
two chalks! I allers hated red-hair, specially $ 
when it went with a freckled face and a turned ^ 
up no9e!” 5; 

This was a little too much. Arabella red- ' 

dened—seized the poker from the stove, and 3; 
gave Bill a blow that he had cause to remember s 
many a day. He fled screaming from the house, $ 
and the other children snatched up their dinner ^ 
pails and fled likewise. ^ 

Arabella sat down and cried, and then started $ 
for her boarding place. About half-way down s 
the lane she encountered a cow. She flourished ^ 
jlier parasol at her—apostrophized her with, $ 
“Scat—shoo! and get out!” but the animal was ^ 
on her own business, and refused to be per- $ 
suaded. S 


Arabella climbed the wall, where, perched on 
the top, she alternately wept and threw stones 
at the blockader. The missiles never came 
within a rod of the mark, and the cow fed on 
in peace. 

The afternoon drew to a close—the sun was 
nearly down—Arabella was in despair! She 
should have to remain where she was all night! 

Suddenly, she heard a footstep, and, glancing 
up, she saw Ben, Mr. Sawyer’s hired man, com¬ 
ing down the road. 

“Oh! Ben, Ben! save me!” she cried, rising, 
and holding out her hands. “Save me from 
that frightful animal!” 

“What?—where?” ejaculated Ben, looking 
around him in amnzement. 

“That creature, there, with the antlers! Oh, 
me! I shall die!” and Ben, coming within pos¬ 
sible range, she threw herself into his arms. 

He blushed, and stammered, but he was com¬ 
mitted, and could do no better than to carry 
Miss Whiting home. When he put her down 
in the rocking chair in the sitting-room, she 
kissed him, calling him her deliverer, and very 
many other names of the same meaning. 

Arabella went back to the city the next day. 
She was taken suddenly ill, she said; teaching 
did not agree with her. 

But she did not forget Ben Thornton, and 
Ben remembered the kiss she had given him. 
It turned out just like all other stories—the 
lady married her hero, and the hero, in. this 
case, was Ben Thornton. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The old mahogany cradle! so long! and bo wide! and so ' 
deep! ^ 

How oft, in my sunny childhood, have I lain in ita depths \ 
to sleep; ^ 

While the form and the face of a dear one kept watch and \ 
ward above, ^ 

And the touch of a foot on the rocker made music I learned i; 
to love. ^ 

The old mahogany cradle!—’twas discarded, oh! long s 
ago; 3; 

The changes we mourn, oar sighs, our tears, the insensate $ 
wood cannot know; ^ 

And yt ’mid the shifting scenes of life it has played no $ 
trifling part, s 

And the sight of that well-worn relic would carry a pang s 

to my heart. 

But sheathe mother; ah, me! with what feelings of sorrow 3; 

and pride ^ 

>,u ' 11 think ° r tl »e many hours she kept a patient watch $ 

by its side; , ^ 


A watch o*er the tiny Blumb’ren, who, in slekneea, in pain, 

in health, 

Wore sure to receive from her loving hoart a goodly share 
of its woalth. 

She misses the strong and vigorous arm, and the friendly 
helping hand 

Which was ever ready to give support, and prompt at her 
command; 

The cheering voice, and the winning smile; and the firm, 

but tender touch; 

Oh, Death!—why hast thou left so little, and taken away 
so mnch? 

As long as Love has no wish to die, and as long as Time 
shull last, 

The faintest relic we treasure up will tell a tale of the 

past; 

And oh I if the story be sad or sweet, we bend our heart* 

to hear, 

For the lights of the present grow dim, when the ghosts of 
the past appear! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE. 

“Integrity! That’s it!” said the old doctor \ Ralph Swan, my chum, and I entered into 


to the boys, last night. “ Integrity is success. 
I mean wholeness of purpose, not honesty ac¬ 
cording to the new-fashioned meaning of the 
term. Whether you want money, or fame, or 
love, a high place in hell or heaven—go at it 
vrith integrity, brain, heart, body, and you’ll 
get it, boys.” 

It was a pithy sermon, and I give it to you, 
as I preach none of my own. It was true as 
terse, I think. It is the dogged purpose, the 
iron will that wins the race, while finer, im¬ 
pulsive natures lie shattered on the road side. 
The tough earthen pitcher breaks the delicate 
vase, when they jostle in the stream, according 
to Esop, and floats secure into the sea. 

Etpuisf Well, I did not say what then. We 
arc talking of this world. The doctor’s sermon 
reminded me of a long-ago story, whose out¬ 
lines I will hint to you—the story of a chum of 
mine at college. 

By the way, since I began to prose to you 
about my recollections, I have been asked once 
or twice to let my readers look into my eyes, 
instead of*through them: to tell my own story. 
In a word, to dissect the heart and memory of 
old John Page, and make a ragout of it for the 
discriminating public. 

Not yet, my friends. A man’s character runs 
a fair chance of being murdered in his obituary, 
or epitaph; there is no need that he should com¬ 
mit suicide by ripping it open himself, Japanese- 
f&shion. Let me go on telling you how the world 
looked to me through my horn spectacles, and 
never heed if the eyes behind them are wet or 
dry. To my story. 

In my time, the accommodations at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina were not spacious, 
the boarding-houses in the village of Chapel 
Hill were few, and many of the students, in 
imitation of the German Burschen , hired small 
cottages as sleeping apartments, and ate at the 
Commons. It was an accommodating plan for 
a full or light purse. The coast planter filled 
his chambers with negro pages—articles of 
vertu —drank his Chambertin for dinner; while 
the corn farmer’s heir, on the upper floor, went 
to rest on his flock-bed, and paid a dime to have 
his boots blacked on Sundays, as at home. 


% the plan with a perfect abandon; it exactly 
| suited our lazy, thriftless ways. Ralph vowed 
^ it was as good as getting a wife and a house; 

\ better, as John Page wasn’t to be eternal—no 
jj need of a divorce if be tired of him. My 
^ pocket-money being flush just then, and Ralph’s 
v still more ample, we swept Euclid and Thucy- 
< dides into the Styx, while we devoted two pre- 
S cious months to fitting up our Square cottage 
!; according to our own peculiar notions of taste 
^ and luxury. Ralph’s taste was pure, fastidious 
^ —too fastidious not to be costly; consequently, 
v our cottage, and its entourage , became the envy 
$ of all Chapel Hill. For me, I would have been 
} content to cover the floors with rag-carpet, and 
s toast my feet at a Franklin stove, provided the 
$ fire had been big enough to warm a dozen jolly 
^ faces about me. But I had the same admiring, 
^ tender love for Ralph that a man has for a 
s woman, and I liked to see his picturesque face 
$ in a splendid setting. Not that Ralph was not 
manly, earnest, high-toned, generous; but there 
s was about him that want of reticence, that 
$ poetic insight—keen sensitiveness—which a 
^ word would shock to laughter or to tears, 
\ which coarser men call woman-traits. Pby- 
J sically, an anomaly: long-limbed, ill-jointed, 
•I “gangling”—as our washer-woman called him 
> —with a head and face that might have graced 
{ a Greek statue; intolerably lazy, until spurred 
l by some master passion into a conquering 
iUhusiasm; quizzical, extravagant, jealous, just 
the man whom young men would follow and 
J. ape—so long, that is, as they read Childe 
$ Harold, and Lalla Rookh. As for women— 
s well, women’s tastes grow old sooner than 
$ men’s. Do not cultivate the heroic styles, my 
^ young friend, if you want to master a woman’s 
s heart who is past the bread and butter age. 

$ In the attic floor of our cottage was a small 
^ garret room, which we left unfurnished. A 
s week or two after we had entered into posses- 
sion, a man named Mark Saunders, a class-mate 
j; of ours, applied to us to hire the room. The 
s fellow was miserably poor—as proud as poor; 
S and I reckoned it a mark of his dogged per- 
s sistence in economy that he should be willing, 
$ for so trifling a saving, to vex himself by the 
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contrast between his chamber and the other 
parts of the bouse. I hired it to him willingly. 
I liked the fellow; Ralph did not. He could 
not help the antipathy—natures so dissimilar 
must interdespise. 

We had a wine party, Ralph and I, a few 
nights after Saunders came. Of course, we 
sent him a card; but he declined it, without 
apology. In a few days the same thing oc¬ 
curred again, but this time I met Saunders, the 
next morning, coming from the gate: he en¬ 
tered the cottage by a different door from ours. 
He stopped me. 

“Page,” he said, in his grave, stolid way, “I 
wish you would come up to my den,” leading 
the way up the narrow ladder. 

I followed, of course, mutely wondering. The 
“den” was bare, starved-looking enough. How 
a man, even without the habits of a gentleman, 
could fight life in it, was past my power to dis¬ 
cern. A low wooden cot, a chair, a table propped 
np against the wall, that was all. 

“See, Page, here is my cooking apparatus,” 
displaying a coffee-pot and skillet. “Now, what 
do you think?” with an attempted smile, while 
I stood, uneasy and red. “I can give no par¬ 
ties—d’ye see? Hospitality which I cannot re¬ 
turn is charity—only charity. I thought it 
better to show you at once, that you may un¬ 
derstand my motive in refusing. You will not 
invite me in future? I trust you.” 

It was false pride, I thought, but said no 
thing. 

“I am not a charity scholar,” he said, walk¬ 
ing slowly up and down, his hands folded behind 
him; “but 1 have barely money to pay my tui¬ 
tion, and I must work my way up.” 

“Ambitious, eh?” I caught at the word to 
turn off the embarrassment. “Some day, Saun¬ 
ders, you will cherish the old skillet and boiler 
as some of the tools with which you carved 
your way to fortune and fame.” 

“No, ’ with the same unmoved iron face. 
“I do not aim high. I will be rich, I presume. 
A Richmond lawyer in good practice, nothing 
more.” 

No striking fire there, flint though the man’s 
face were. So I left him, and went down to tell 
the secret to Ralph, in order to stop his eager¬ 
ness to be kind to the stranger. The more con¬ 
scious he was of his dislike to Saunders, the 
more remorsefully eager he became. 

After that, although we never invited Mark, 
we beguiled him into our rooms every day, on 
one pretence or another, until he became, in his 
gruff, silent way, an habitue of them, and of our 
Olub-rpom. But who Saunders was, I could not 


discover. Of course, I asked no questions. 
Whatever his past life had been, he had Bhaken 
it off completely. His vacations were passed 
in the den I had seen; no relative or friend ever 
came to claim him. Now and then he received 
letters—yellow, dirty, misspelled, directed by a 
woman—which he thrust into his pocket, his 
pale face growing paler. He was a slow, con¬ 
stant, laborious student, yet, in his grade, stood 
low. Dull, tutors and professors wrote him 
down. 

I think, if he had any object of interest, out¬ 
side of himself and his work, it was Ralph 
Swan. He used to turn his square, gray face 
to Ralph—in the debating room or class, as he 
would shake off his laziness, and show himself 
as he was, fresh, vigorous, brilliant—just with 
the same mingled awe and scorn with which a 
bull-dog might regard the graceful gambols of a 
greyhound. “The thing is wonderful!” as the 
mathematician said of Paradise Lost; “but of 
what use is it?” Sometimes, however, when 
Ralph, by a flash of intuition, would grasp the 
difficulty, and master it, over which Saunders 
had struggled in vain, his dogged face would 
gather a dull despair. One day, after some 
such mortification, he said to me, bitterly, 

“What Ralph Swan wants, is back-bone; but, 
Page, back-bone will never take the place of 
brains.” It was the nearest attempt at a joke 
I ever heard him make, and it was but a dreary 
gibe. 

So our college days passed. I do not dwell 
on them; my story is but a hint. When com¬ 
mencement-day came, Ralph Swan graduated— 
one of those geniuses about whose fate, after 
college-days, Mitchell is so solicitous, as they 
never are heard of again. By a few rapid 
strokes—he had power—he made all the trivial 
prizes of the curriculum his; he was the man 
whom all delighted to honor, from old Dr. 
Northup to the black janitor chuckling over 
his handful of silver-pieces. Saunders, in 
his attic, who barely had gained his diploma, 
listened to the successful young rival’s triumph, 
as friends and foes thronged in to the wine 
party he gave at parting, but listening with 
neither pleasure nor pain, I think, only with a 
simple, inflexible purpose to force perseverance 
into the place of talent. 

We remained at the university: house-mates, 
and class-mates, again, in the law-school. Be¬ 
fore the next two years had passed, the tortoise 
began to run side by side with the hare. Saun¬ 
ders had weighed himself thoroughly, tested his 
capacity on every side, before he chose his pro¬ 
fession : and it was the one in which his plodding 
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industry, his absorbent memory, told beet. After ^ “By George, yes, John, my first easel Think 
all, it is the knowledge of what we can do, rather £ of that! None of your puny civil Buits either, 
than the power to do miracles, that ensures sue- $ but the State of Virginia vs. David Scheffer, a 
cess. Ralph, studying law beoause it became a j murder trial, and I ! m in the defence 1 Just a 
gentleman to understand it, played at fast and $ chance I got it, old boy; but it will be the mak- 
loose with bis books, and, finally, went home to s ing of me, if 1 gain it.” 

South Carolina, with his quick, subtile intellect $ “Not chance, Ralph,” said his mother. “Ons, 
sharpened, ready for a brilliant, effective prac- \ who is better, oversaw it, my son.” 
tice as lawyer or politician. The cast of the \ Yes, mother, I forgot. But I tell you, John,” 
dice is not more uncertain than such practice. $ more seriously, “it is a good thing for me. Mat- 
Thus it happened that we fell apart. Saun- $ tors are tolerably hard with us, and if I suo- 

ders, admitted to the bar in Virginia, opened s ceed-” He looked around with a boyish 

an office in Richmond. I went to Heidelberg, $ smile at the beaming faces, 
and was absent two years. I knew that Ralph £ Then we entered into the merits of the case, 
was practising, lounging away the time between $ discussing its probable event. J found Mrs. 
Charleston, the plantation, and New Orleans. ^ Swan and the girls as well informed as Ralph 
At last he wrote to me: a more live, brave > on it, and thoroughly convinced as to every 
letter than any I had ever received from him. < part where “brother” could make a point. 

His father was dead, the estate was bankrupt, £ “Who is opposed to you?” I asked, 
his mother and two sisters were dependent on s “Hoyt, beside the prosecuting attorney; and 
him. “I’ve done with fooling now,” he wrote. ^ Saunders—he does the grubbing, cramming 
“If there is any manly strength in me, it is ^ work. You recollect Mark Saunders?” 
time it was at work. To-morrow I start for ^ “I nearly had forgotten him. How has he 
Richmond, to begin my life’s labor. I am un- ij succeeded?” 

known there; my old, idle life can be sloughed ij “Well. He has a large business, as collector, 
off, and left behind in Carolina, like a snake’s $ principally; but it pays well. Mark will be 
dead skin.” $ rich. Makes no figure as a speaker, though. 

This was in spring; in the ensuing winter 1 1 Would you believe it, he is a favorite in society, 
also came to Richmond to begin my work. \ frequents the best houses in town, and, it is 
When every tenth face I met was that of a re- $ said, is soon to marry a relative of yours, Louisa 
lative, it was natural that I should allow a few ^ Page?” 

days to elapse before I hunted out Ralph. I \ “She is a cousin: but I never saw her. Her 
did hunt him out, at last: found him with his > taste cannot be very fastidious, I fancy.” 
mother and sisters in a mean, little, two-story £ “No.” 

brick in the suburb. It was in the evening \ I thought Ralph’s faoe was pale, his eye un- 
when I called; I do not think I ever shall forget > easy, as he lingered on the subject. What was 
that tea-table; the fair, mild face in its cap of j that old story of his boyish passion for Louisa 
delicate lace that sat at the head, whom Ralph s Page? 

named so proudly as “my mother;” the siBter * He got up, and began walking about, 
who looked like Ralph; and the sickly, lame J “I think,” he said, with an attempt at care- 
sister, who evidently worshiped Ralph; and s lessness, “she seems deeply attached to him. 
Ralph himself, more awkward, and cheerier, $ I have seen them together. What did you say, 
and lovable than ever, brimful, as I was myself, $ Ann?” 

of old school-boy fun. How we went over the s “Yes,” said his placid sister, “I think you 
old jokes, until we forgot the ladies, and they {are right.” 

forgot themselves, in their interest, “to think $ Ralph gulped down a long breath. “What 
Ralph ever did such things.” s any woman can fancy in that stolid animal is 

“Do you mind old Proc?” and “Will you £ more than I can understand!” 
ever forget the day?” Ralph clapping me on $ “You are unjust, my son. The glory of a 
the knee, and fairly shooting with ecstasy. $ man, in a woman’s eyes, is his strength, ability 
What a child he was in some things! After 5 to master. A girl, like Louisa Page, must look 
we had become tolerably well acquainted, (it $ up to her husband. There is power in the face 
did not take long with this way of going on £ you call stolid.” 

you may be sure,) his mother said in her timid ^ “Well, it may be so,” sighed Ralph. “The 
way, $ better able a woman is to stand alone, the more 

“Did you know, Mr. Page, that Ralph's case $ she craves a muster, I believe. Come, John, 
comes on to-morrow?” ^shall we adjourn for a smoke?” 
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Over our cigars I learned enough of Ralph’s ; 
secret, unconsciously t<5 him, to make me curi- < 
•ous to know if it were true that Saunders had j 
won the woman’s heart. Ralph Swan loved ; 
like a poet, a fool, or a woman, with no thought j 
of prudence, in spite of despair. It ’was a < 
wound that would be long in healing. His na- j 
tare was too single, too narrow, to fling off a * 
love or a hate. j 

• Suddenly I remembered that I had a card for i 
a ball at a house where most probably I would 
meet Miss Page, and her fiance , if such he were. 
As soon, therefore, as I left Ralph, I made my 

way down State street, and entered Mrs.-’s 

crowded rooms. 

“Let me find you a partner,” said that lady’B 
husband. “You must show our Richmond 
beaux how the Burschen waltz.” 

“I have a cousin here, whom I have never 
happened to meet—Miss Page-” 

A young lady standing near me turned with 
a quick smile, displaying a pair of flashing gray 
eyes, and holding out her hand, “1 have heard 
of you, cousin John,” blushing, not at my criti¬ 
cal glance at the cold lines of her beauty, but 
at the remembrance of some one who had talked 
of me, I fancied. 

I claimed the privilege of an old friend, ac¬ 
cordingly, and remained at her side. I did not 
wonder that poor Ralph’s blood heated at the 
thought of this woman. Pure, and bold in her 
-purity, eccentric through her very simplicity, 
with an untutored head and a warm heart, a 
woman who needed a leader, and who, feeling 
her own want, would be quick to choose one, and 
illy-competent to judge. She was an heiress. 
Remembering Mark Saunders’ history, I con¬ 
cluded, with man’s usual lack of charity, that 
money would be his first requisite in a wife. 

By way of testing the girl, I began to talk of 
the trial of the following day, in which Saun¬ 
ders was engaged; it was the current gossip, 
just then, in Richmond. At the mere mention 
of his name, her cheek flushed, her eye kindled, 
though she grew silent, listening eagerly. No¬ 
thing is more incomprehensible to one man than 
the passion of a woman for another; in this 
case, I was irritated as well as perplexed. How 
this high-blooded young creature could have 
conjured a hero out of dull, ploddy Mark Saun¬ 
ders, and put him up, in all his stupid German 
phlegm to worship, was more than I could 
fathom. Yet the fact that she had done this, I 
did not doubt. 

I spoke of Ralph; trying her on that point 
also. A shadow crossed her face. 

“Ralph Swan,” she said, with a dreamy look. 


“We used to be playmates long ago, but that is 
all over now.” 

When I saw Saunders, (he came in before the 
evening was over and greeted me cordially,) I 
began to doubt if Mrs. Swan had not been right 
in her estimate of him. There was power in 
the sallow, heavy face. As I watched his tall, 
stalwart figure, Blowly pacing up and down, 
with the girl’s pale, regnant face upturned to 
his, there was not the disparity between them 
I had fancied. Poor Ralph! Women were a 
puzzle, after all; and so I went home, and to 
bed. 

1 attended the trial of David Scheffer, as you 
may suppose, faithfully: more interested, 1 ac¬ 
knowledge, in the counsel than the convict. 
Saunders occupied just the position in the bar 
that I would have guessed; slow, methodic, ac¬ 
curate; an infallible authority on points of pre¬ 
cedent, unflagging as a bull-dog in prosecuting 
a delinquent creditor: bis obstinate feet had a 
fair start on the road to fortune. Ralph, how¬ 
ever, balked all my former anticipations; his 
nervous, weak haste was gone; he sat silent, 
keen, alert, until the moment for action came, 
and then it was ready; the subtle doubt, the 
clenching argument, sharp, ringing, decisive. 

“Cool and ready,” muttered Judge C-. ; 

who had come in to see what metal was in his* 
favorite. “Never saw more force, if it is v not 
spasmodic.” 

Spasmodic or not, it gained the day. The 
trial lasted until late into the night. Ralph, 
conscious that the jurors knew it waB his maiden 
speech, and were prepared for any youthful ap¬ 
peal to the passionB, carefully eschewed all high 
coloring in his argument; mastered himself; 
and hence mastered his hearers. 

At one o’olock the jury retired; the court¬ 
room was still crowded, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour. There had been a buzz 
of applause when Swan’s speech was ended, 
that had flushed his face like a draught of new 
wine; but I noticed he sat alone now, in the 
short space of. silence, his head leaning on his 
hand. Success rested on the fate of the'next 
hour; bread, and hope, and happiness for the 
three anxious women waiting at home. 

I had fancied, too, that a more bitter feeling 
gave poignant zest to his eloquence, as he 
glanced over at Saunders’ immovable face. I 
went up to him and grasped his hand. Verily, 
for the two boyish men sitting, side by side, on 
the wooden benoh that night, never was trial 
like unto this trial 1 

The jury entered at last; the foreman an¬ 
nounced the verdict, “Not guilty.” In the con- 
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fusion of adjournment orowds thronged about j> There was no sham in the disclaimer; it was 
Swan pouring out congratulations. “There is $ real, and meant to be effectual. Glances of 
nothing, 11 says somebody, “so successful as v surprise passed around the group, but no one 
success.” Ralph, flushed, eager, shook hands, $ spoke. Shortly after, Saunders rose and left 
and invited everybody to a dinner at the Revere $ the room with me. 

in honor of bis triumph. Saunders waited for J “1 am going to call on Miss Page,” he said. 

us at the door, his hand also outstretched. I £ “Will you accompany me?” 

think Ralph winced as he took it. $ We both were habitues of the house. 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Swan,” said he, in $ “Mark,” I said, suddenly stopping, “you 
his gruff, honest way. “I do it sincerely.” i have opened the way for questions. W'ere you 
And I believe ho did. $ sincere in what you said to-night?” 

But Ralph did not ask him to his dinner next s “I was sincere. I want this matter set right.” 

day, and went down street, his arm trembling a We walked on in silence. What did it mean? 

little as it leaned on mine, his face clammy. $ I had not watched Saunders so long without 
“ How glad my mother and the girls will be!” s learning his secret. He loved Louisa Page, it 
he said, at last. Some under thought hurt him. ^ was not the heiress he coveted; loved her as 
He spoke of it, pain always wrung some cry J men of his calibre only love, with a slow, mor- 
from him. “Do you know, John, I used to J bid, jealous affection. Yet he seldom came 

wish for triumphs like this only because-” ; near her; sat night after night watching her, 

“1 know, Ralph.” > far off, with a hungry look in his dull eyes. 

He glanced at me keenly. “1 think,” he ; Did he despair of success? Mark Saunders 
eaid, after a pause, “I deserved her. Better j never underrated his own powers; what he 
than Saunders. I loved her better.” $ willed, that he accomplished. I think he saw 

What could I say? He deserved heT better: ? ray thoughts in my face, for he answered them, 
but is poetic justice rendered in this world? 5 His voice told of smothered pain; how deep the 
By women, too? Well is Justice painted as a 5 pain was in this man’s soul, however, no human 
woman, and blind. f eye could over know. 

“It is a late thing, this affair of Saunders* 5 “I will be frank with you, Page. I believe 
with her. She i9 infatuated, bewitched.” And f your cousin would marry me—you know me 
then he told me the whole story, in a broken, J too well to call mo vain? But I never shall 
disjointed way, as we wont down the street. 1 J marry. Not, at least, until I have passed the 
left him at his own door. I saw a light within, S working-time of my life.” 

and one or two pale faces at the window, watch-v “You decide coolly,” I said, with a covert 
ing. 5 sneer. “It costs you little effort, apparently.” 

After that, I saw Saunders constantly. Our $ “Does it?” he said, bitterly. “Be it so if 
business brought us together, and I think he J you will. Stolid or stony, call me what you 
preferred me, for some reason, to any other $ chose. I place but little stress on our differ- 
compnnion, perhaps because I weighed him by ^ ence in rank or birth; as to what Louisa Page 
juster scales, and never courted him. \ would be to me as my wife, 1 do not permit 

Two or three months passed before the inci- $ myself to think. I dare not. It never can be.” 
dent occurred of which I am going to tell you. $ “She has money,” I said. 

Standing in the club-room one evening, with \ He did not perceive the ^sarcasm, went on 
A knot of young lawyers, watching Saunders $ quietly. “I am poor. With a wife and family, 
and Hoyt play chess, Miss Page’s name was < I should go through life clogged by heavier 
mentioned. Guardedly, of course, with refer- < burdens than my strength could-overcome. I 
ence to the place and time, but still in a covert ,• want no millstones. 1 intend to be a rich man 
manner, as the fiancee of Saunders. I thought ; before I marry, to have the most lucrative prao- 
he grew restive, but did not discourage the s tice in the state of Virginia.” 
innuendo, until at last bis name was openly;; I dropped his arm involuntarily. “A worthy 
coupled with hers. He looked up then, as if' aim! Vive la succes /” I cried, 
an opportunity had arrived which he had waited J We had reached the door, and went in. There 
for. S she was, the lithe, delicate, gray-eyed creature, 

“I wish this never to be repeated,” he said, Mhat this roan was tearing out of his sordid 
earnestly. “It is nnjust to the lady. We are J heart, and flinging aside like a weed. One duty 
not betrothed, and never will be. Miss Page's at least I owed to her and to Ralph: she should 
position and mine are too widely different for J know his purpose, and before the night was 
me to aspire to suoh an honor.” < over. 
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I went about my task with a half-conoealed 
•corn of him that stung even hU apathy. Yet 
I think he saw my aim, and was willing to be 
honest. Now when I look back at him coolly, 
I rather admire the cool persistence with which 
he set aside his love for his ambition. It was 
the strong trait in his character; and we granted, 
did we not, that integrity in character insures 
puooess? They played chess, Miss Page and 
Mark. He played badly. I think he thought 
he never would play with her again. Sitting 
beside them, I led the conversation on to Ralph 
Swan: the simple, wearing effort of his life to 
give bread-and-butter to his mother and sisters. 
I will not deny it was a paltry revenge that in¬ 
spired me. 

“It is well,” I said, “that Ralph has no high 
ambitions like our friend, Mark. It might ne¬ 
cessitate his making a holocaust of Mrs. Swan 
and the girls. His intentions in life are ignoble: 
a good son and brother, some day a husband, 
is all he hopes to be. So he does not have to 
say to any woman, like the man in the Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘It is Corban by what thou mightest be 
profited by me.’ ” 

“You talk enigmas, cousin John,” said 
Louisa, looking up. “Has Mr. Saunders high 
ambition?” glancing at him with a blush. 
“They are manly, I know-” stopping ab¬ 

ruptly. 

Mark’s face was impenetrable. He was will¬ 
ing she should know all. Of course he would 
detest me ever after. But what did I care? 

“Come, Saunders,” I said, “let Miss Page 
bear your programme of life which you sketched 
for me this evening. It is unique, in being 
honest; few men dare to be so candid: heroic, 
too, as it sacrifices—Iphigenia, whoever she 
may be. Come, plan it out again.” 

“I only,” said Saunders, in the slow, reso¬ 
lute voice that kept down all emotion, “I only 
expressed my intention of dying on a higher 
etand-point than that where I was born. Higher, 
I mean, in reference to fortune and rank. To 
accomplish this, I will put aside every tempta¬ 
tion that stands in my path, no matter how 
sharp the pain may be.” 

She was bending over the board, her cheek 
hot. Perhaps the truth had been suspected by 
her before. 

“What temptations do you mean?” she said, 
in a low voice. 

He hesitated. 

“Come, out with all your heroism,” I said; 
“let us know the amount you pay for the 
prize.” 

“Marriage, friendship, the comforts of a 


home.” There was a moment’s pause. • He 
did not look at her, nor did I. 

“Come,” she cried, gaily, after the silence 
grew heavy, “let us finish our game. It will 
soon be over now.” 

She laughed. Her face was colorless, and 
her lips twitched slightly, as with a spasm; but 
she stifled it down. Who can understand a 
woman’s pride? 

Saunders moved his men meohanically. 

“The game is yours,” I said to him, “if you 
sacrifice one piece.” 

“I see.” 

She looked at the board. 

“It is your queen,” she said, quietly, making 
her move. 

Saunders sat irresolute. 

“Only a woman, and the game is yours,” I 

said. 

Upon what trifles the fortune of a life hangs! 

I saw her eyes set on his fingers, as they moved 
across the board, her breast heaving convul¬ 
sively. 

He gave up the queen. 

“The game is yours,” she said, rising, and 
moving to the piano: and I never heard her 
play so brilliantly before. 

Can you guess the remainder of my story? 
If you have lived long in the world, you know 
that hearts, as warm and true as Louisa Page’s, 
have counted the world lost, have lain down by 
the road-side, in a bitter despair, and been 
wakened by a kiss of love more tender than 
that which they had lost. 

Do not blame her if, roused to find her idol 
very clay, she found, after a long time, another 
idol, faulty, perhaps, yet living and warm. 

Two years after that winter evening, I took 
dinner again with Ralph Swan. Still in the 
same mean little two-story brick. Ralph, as he 
walked home beside me, looked older, more care¬ 
worn. Yet his eye bad a deep, constant light, 
which it had not known in the days of wine 
parties, long ago. 

The house was poorly furnished, orowded 
too, if you will. There was Mrs. Swan, and 
the sisters—still unmarried—and a busy, grace¬ 
ful housekeeper, in a print dress, young in and 
out, with rosy oheeks, and bright eyes. Not 
too busy about the dinner to take time to 
snatch up a baby, and meet Ralph with it at 
the door. 

“Why, Lou!” be cries, kissing her, without 
the slightest regard to my feelings, and tossing 
up the baby. 

I have a great regard for a young, happy 
wife; I cau sympathise with any of my young 
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married chums, so far as that goes; but when 
it comes to those curious bundles of flannel and 
white muslin, with a pervading smell of sour 
milk, my raptures stop short. 

So they began life, Ralph and Lou, together. 
With the clog of helpless burdens, poverty, (for 
her property was small, as Saunders knew.) 
and, to be candid, idle, thriftless habits—how 
did it end ? 

Three winters ago, jnst before the war broke 
out, I went down to Richmond, and met there 
Saunders, in the reading-room of the Spotts- 
wood—an old man, dry, hard in body, and 
harder in soul. Speculation, cunning, had 
sharpened every feature of his faoe; his step 
was stealthy, his eye furtive, counting the 
weaknesses in men’s faces, with no moisture 
in it, caught from the broad sweet heavens. 
But his pocket was full; his was the “most 
lucrative practice in the State of Virginia. 

We stood on the balcony, talking together for 
an hour or two. 

41 Look, Page/* he said, pointing to a man in 
the crowd below, “do you recognize your old 
friend?” He spoke with a sneer; but I did not 
heed that—his every word was a sneer. 

I left him, and followed the shabby-dressed 
figure that went shambling down the street. 
The gray head bent wearily, as if from the 
cares of long years. 

“Ralph!” I called, as he stopped to speak to 
a beggar. 


j 44 Hallo 1” he shouted, with the boyish clutch i 
l he would have given years ago. 
v I went home with him. Why, it was like 
| being young again! There was a great, ram- 
J bling house, full of children, and grandchildren, 
Und lazy negroes. “Poor, shabby,” Saunders 
\ would have called it, and he would have been 
i right, at least from a worldly point of view, 
j 44 It is hard work scuffling along,” Ralph said, 

| with his old cheery laugh; “but the boys scratch 
! enough for Lou and me. We sit in the chimney 
v corner, and take our ease.” 

\ A bright glance of childlike sympathy shone 
\ in the young faces about the old man. 44 Lou, 
j gray and crinkled, with a sweet peaoe in her 
$ faded eyes, looked at him and smiled. The 
\ gathered affection of a life was in the look. 

: Later in the evening, when the family assem¬ 

bled around the fire—sturdy, honorable men, 
fair and true-faced women—the old couple sat 
in the midst, the center to which the warmest 
words and looks were bent. Ralph looked like 
: a patriarch, whose gray hairs should go down 
? with the sorrow of many to the grave. 

\ a We have not been successful, Lou and I,” 

| he said, laying his shaking hand on mine. “We 
| have never scraped any money together, nor 
will these youngsters. It isn’t in the blood. 
| But we have something to take with us into 
| the life beyond, every one of us. And that’s— 
$ true-love.” 


THE VOW. 

BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


You and I must part to-night, 

Though my heart may break; 

Not a tear has dimmed thine eye, 

Not a word you speak; 

* And your lips are, cold as death, 
Pressed upon my brow. 

Speak again! lest I should breathe 
Madness in my vow. 

Yon and I must part, beloved, 

Ne’er to meet again; 

While yon hear these words unmoved, 
My tears fall like rain; 

And I tremble in thy clasp, 

This, the fondest, last— 

All this wounded heart would clasp, 
Fades into the past. 

I will never be thy bride. 

Though I die with pain 

Born of woman’s earnest pride 1 
Is my life in voint 


No. I gave thee woman’s love, 

All its strength and power! 

Mother sweet, in Heaven above, 

Pity me this hour! 

But we part, we part, dear love— 

How tho night comes on 1 
Yet, I know, my feet will prove 
Strong to walk alone; 

Though the thorns may pierce them eore, 
Reaching to the heart, 

You and I must walk alone— 

We must walk apart. 

All the love that I have given, 

From my full free heart, 

Angels treasure up for Heaven, 

While we dwell apart. 

Raise thine eyes to mine once more, 

Lift thy precious head, 

Let this baptism.soon be o’er— 

Oh 1 my God! thou’rt dead I 
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THREE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER I. £ And the answer and the tones had a shade 

“Adelaide Marshall,” said my cousin, ^ less of emphasis and assurance. 

Marian Sewell, as she plunged the ivory point \ “No; there is no need of that. I believe what 
of her purple parasol into the golden flagon of $ you tell me is true.” Something of the pain 
one of the tulips which scattered the velvet' which was in my heart must have touched these 
carpet, “surely you, with your pride and high j 1 
spirit, will no longer condescend to receive the 


last words. 

. Well, Adelaide, what are you going to do?” 
attentions of a man whose family regard them- $ asked my cousin, her indignation now some-* 
selves disgraced at the suggestion of your en- 5 what qualified by curiosity. I could not think 
tering it? | or decide with her bright, keen eyes upon me. 

“Mrs. Ingham and her daughters have posi- \ So I rose up and walked back and forth through 
tively declared that if Gilbert marries a woman | the great parlors, with my hands behind me, 
with neither family, fortune, nor position, a Must as I was in the habit of doing in the brief 
country school ma'am—in short, that they will \ interregnum between the morning and nfter- 
never receive her as a daughter or sister, and $ noon session in the little academy at Woburn, 
that he will, by that act, thoroughly estrange $ of which I was teacher. 

himself from them.” ^ And the sharp pain at my heart settled into 

I sat very still, but I felt the blood burn up jj a steady slow one, which began to be mastered 
from my cheeks until the blushes touched my J by my indignation. 

hair. There was also a gush of tears swelling \ The stately mother, the fair, haughty sisters 
and rising from my heart to my throat, but I { of Gilbert Ingham rose before my intense, fierce 
swallowed it back, for I instinctively felt that ^ imagination, for I had never seen one of them, 
the keen eyes of my cousin were on my face. $ I fancied the scorn or the frigid contempt with 
She had paused to mark the effect of her w4>rds. $ which they would receive the “country mis- 
They had stung and wounded to the core, but I ^ tress,” if she ever crossed their threshold, even 
shrank from the thought of any witness to the s as the beloved and honored wife of their only 
pain. She might have guessed the struggle { son and brother. It stung through every fibre 
which I made, as I sat there playing nervously ^ of my being to think of it. I would not allow 
with the corners of my handkerchief: but it was £ myself to dwell upon Gilbert, for an instinct 
short, and I knew when I could trust myself. $ taught me too surely that there I was weak, 
I looked up dauntlessly into the fair, finely- ^ that roused pride and wounded feeling, and 
cut face before me. $ what I sincerely believed true self-respect might 

“Have you absolute proof, cousin Marion,” 5 play me traitor when they were confronted with 
I asked, “that Mrs. Ingham and her daughters ^ a solemn resolution to leave him forever, 
did make these remarks, just as they have been ij So I dwelt only on the shame and humiliation 
reported to you?” $ which I must endure, if I became a member of 

I wondered at my own voice, it was as quiet ^ a family who considered themselves disgraced 
and steadily poised as though no emotion stir- J by the relationship! How fiercely my cheeks 
red beneath it. There was just a little incision \ flushed at the thought, pacing to and fro the 
in the tones which was not usual to them. That 5 stately parlors of my uncle Algernon Sewell! 
was all.” i; I fancied the daily pain and mortification 

Marian Sewell looked at me with a mixture \ that I must undergo; the constant knowledge, 
of bewilderment and surprise. She did not eating like a slow rust into all my happiness, 
quite understand the self-command with which $ that I was regarded as an unwelcome intruder 
I answered. v by those toward whom I should occupy so close 

“Of course it is true, Adelaide, or I should \ and ghcred a relationship, and for whose sake 
not have reported it to you. I have received $ I would, under different circumstances, make 
my information through various channels, and almost any sacrifice. But I remembered ^hat 
these I am not at liberty to reveal. Still I can J now no mother’s blessing would welcome me to 

' the home of her son, no sister’s smile would 


givo you proof if you desiro it.” 
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reassure the timid heart of the young stranger, 
against whom pride would lock every door of 
their hearts; and the longer I mused over these 
pictures in my exoited thoughts, the more I 
shrank from the idea of becoming the wife of 
Gilbert Ingham! 

I am but doing justice to myself to state that 
the best and truest part of my nature had a 
voice in this decision. It seemed to me a wrong 
and ungenerous thing to come between Gilbert 
and those to whom he stood in such close and 
tender relations, and which no fault of theirs 
could wholly annul. I had not, for one mo¬ 
ment, a doubt or a fear of him. They would 
never be able to swerve him one hair from the 
•wife to whom he swore his first loyalty, his 
deepest allegiance. My trust and belief in the 
man had their foundations in a respect and re¬ 
verence, which nothing that others might do or 
say could affect. 

But to be his wife I must come a living bar¬ 
rier betwixt himself, and the mother, and the 
sisters, who, notwithstanding the folly and sin 
of their pride, loved him with an intense affec¬ 
tion, which almost amounted to idolatry. 

For my sake he must sacrifice his family. 
All the old and sweet memories, and associa¬ 
tions of his beautiful, petted boyhood, of his 
bright, luxurious youth must, because of me, 
be buried in a past, which could only be re¬ 
called with pain. I have no right to inflict so 
much on that noble heart—the thought of it 
would blight the joy of my bridal home. I 
could not go into a family who had to give me 
only scorn and hatred. 

No; Gilbert Ingham should not, for my sake, 
leave his mother and his sisters; the sacrifice 
should be mine. In a little while he would find 
some other woman wealthy, and after the social 
canons of his family, high-born, to whom they 
would give the welcome denied to me; and 
whom he could take to wife without rudely 
tearing away any of the fine tendrils of his 
Ntrly life. But here I put away the thought, 
t rose suddenly into a pang which I could not 
>ear. 

I was young then. I am older and see things 
fearer now, and that there was muoh which 
ras wrong and false in this reasoning. 

I had no right to put away the love of Gilbert 
Ogham, to elect my own life to so fearful a sac- 
ifice, because of the false pride of his mother 
id sisters. 

Their miserable social ambition had no right 
I come betwixt him and the woman of his elec- 
pn. My antecedents were as good as theirs. 
\ was no fault of mine that my father had 
You XLIV.—19 


^ failed in business, and left his widow and bis 
^ daughter penniless; while Gilbert's had wrought 
$ his way, by energy and industry, from a retail 
$ merchant to a great capitalist, and placed his 

* family in a palace on Fifth avenue, and sur- 

> rounded them with all the splendor and luxury 

> of wealth poured out lavishly. 

s But, as I said, I did not see things so dearly 
$ then, walking to and fro the great parlors, as 
JI do now, and there mingled with my feelings 
^ of wounded pride a fine exaltation of sacrifice. 

S For Gilbert’s sake, in fact, I sternly resolved 
5 that I would put away what was dearer than 
^ life to me, and I came up to my cousin, sitting 
' still where I had left her on the lounge, and 
S watching me with some kind of sympathy or 
| feeling, which at least prevented her from 
5 speaking. 

^ “Marian,” I said, quietly and steady, “I 
\ have made up my mind. I shall not disgrace 
j the family of Gilbert Ingham; his mother and 
^ sisters shall not be ashamed of his wife.” 

$ “Well, you are a real brave girl,” she said, 
i> kissing me; and yet I saw a little flash of 
j; triumph, for a moment, ou her faoe. “You’ll 
\ have plenty of chances to do a great deal better 
$ for yourself, my demure little cousin. You 

* must go into society and letbim feel what he’s 
s lost, and marry some man so far above the 
$ Inghams, that you can afford to look down on 
| them.” 

$ “ Don’t, Marian, don’t,” I said, putting out my 

> hands, for the light words hurt me like blows, 
{ and the great pain orept right out of my heart 
\ into my tones, and I coaid not keep it back.” 

^ Marian’s voice had a tone of genuine sym- 
$ pathy now. “Why, I didn’t suppose that you’d 
stake it like this!” she said, slipping her arm 
J around my waist. “Don’t you know, Adelaide, 
$ that no man’s worth feeling so badly about? 
s You’re not going to let him break your heart?” 
i “I guess not,” trying to fashion a smile, 

; which I felt mast bear witness of its own 
^mocking. “But, Marian, don’t talk to me, 
$ please, about going into society and attempting 
^ to attract other men. Under any circumstances 
% I could not do this, and now—you must spare 
H me.” 

$ “Well, what are yon going to do, you little 
s drooping white lily?” 

^ “I am going home to-morrow, or the next 
\ day, to mamma and to my sohool. I must put 

> away all remembranoe and suggestions of this 
| life,” and my heart added with a desolate cry, 
| which, by a strong effort only, I kept from 
| rising over my lips. “Would to God I had 
< never entered it!” 
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Marian looked at me now with a mixture of 
expressions, in which surprise, alarm, and pity 
predominated. “You’re not going to do any 
such thing, Adelaide. You’re just going to stay 
here, this winter, and make a sensation in the 
best circles, which you certainly can with your 
grave, shy, Bweet face, that is as pleasant to 
look upon as a fragrant moss-rose hiding itself 
under a spray of green leaves. 

“The idea of your going and burying it up 
in that little academy of Woburn. We won’t 
let you, that’s settled.” 

“No, Marian.” My voice sounded to me now 
like one from whose decision there is no appeal. 
“It will be useless, utterly, to attempt to swerve 
me here. Do not urge me. I shall go home.” 

“It’s too bad! Papa and mamma will be so 
disappointed!” commenced my cousin. But I 
could not bear any more; so I rose up. 

“I must go up stairs, Marian. You will ex¬ 
cuse me. I want to be alone.” And we kissed 
each other, from the old habit of caressing— 
perhaps from something deeper, this time—and 
then I left her. I remember the blank feeling 
of loss and desolation with which I sat down in 
my chamber, and looked for a moment over my 
life of the last six months, and off to the grim 
and dreary future before me. 

I was in my twenty-third spring. I had been 
fatherless for five, and I had managed to sup¬ 
port, during this time, my invalid mother, on 
the by no means very liberal salary which I 
received for teaching the village academy. 

Algernon Sewell was my mother’s only brother. 
He had gone to New York, in his youth, and ob¬ 
tained a situation as book-keeper in a flourish¬ 
ing mercantile establishment. He bad energy 
and business capacity, and soon rose to a re¬ 
sponsible and lucrative position. In a few years 
he was received into the firm, and married the 
daughter of its senior partner. Business always 
prospered with Algernon Sewell. When his 
father-in-law died, be left him a large fortune, 
and he at once stepped into his place. 

I had known very little of my uncle’s family 
during my youth; for my life had bloomed into 
womanhood very quietly under the pleasant 
little cottage roof at Woburn, which was all 
that my father left us, when his life went out 
so suddenly beneath the fever which harassing 
business anxieties had brought on him. 

Of course, there could be little sympathy be¬ 
tween the quiet home-life, and tastes, of my 
mother, and that of her fashionable sister-in- 
law, and her proud nieces. So a very inter¬ 
mittent correspondence only occurred betwixt 
the two families. 


;» But the fourth summer following my father’s 
i; death, Marian Sewell convalesced from a fever, 

$ which, for weeks, had held her beneath the 

> white waving of the banner of the King of 
!> Death. 

\ Her physician recommended an immediate 
£ removal into a quiet country home, and bracing 
sj mountain air. 

\ Her father brought her to our cottage. She 
jj was the youngest of my uncle’s five daughters, 
s a handsome, accomplished girl; and her fashion- 
v able and thoroughly worldly life and atmosphere 
5; had not wholly perverted tire many fine instincts 
s and warm impulses of her nature. She remained 
j; with us three months. She came to understand 
J; the sweet and pleasant character of my mother 
s —she grew very fond of me. 
s My relatives insisted that I should return to 
$ the city with my cousin, when they came for 
^ her. Mamma, feeling the rare opportunities 
s which a winter in New York would afford me, 

$ joined her solicitations to theirs, aud I left 
s my school at Woburn in the autumn, for the 
$ stately “up town” home of my uncle, in New 
$ York. 

s Life opened new and radiant before me. No 
$ wonder the unaccustomed eyes of the little 
$ country school-teacher were dazzled for awhile! 
^ My uncle and his family made me very wel- 
$ come, and more than fulfilled the abundant pro- 
s mise9 which they had given mamma. I had, 
$ through them, the entree to what was considered 
^ the best society of New York. But my life had 
developed in too pure and healthful an atmos- 
s phere, my principles had been grounded on too 
ij strong a foundation of Christian teachings for 
me, not to disoern how much there was which 
$ was false, and hollow, and selfish in this 
* life. 

<; I grew weary of its petty ambitions, its miser¬ 
able frivolities, and sordid material aims; but 
$ my aunt, and their set, did not sympathize with 
£ me in these matters; and if I expressed, to the 
J*former, any of my sentiments, they smiled, self- 

> complacently, and Baid there was a certain 

> charming, subtle harmony betwixt my face and 
$ my puritanism. 

^ I had been at my uncle’s about three months, 
ij when I first met Gilbert Ingham. He was a man 
^ of different type from all others with whom I 
s had been thrown in contact: I recognized this 
^ at once. He was a lawyer, a scholar enriched 
$ by the best culture, and, by years of travel, he 
\ was an accomplished gentleman—and, more than 
v all this, a sincere Christian man, generous and 
$ cosmopolitan by nature and habit. 

$ I bad received, during my residence at my 
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uncle's, a degree and kind of flattering atten- < the pain and repugnance with which they had 
tion, which oertainly surprised no one so much $ learned what woman was the choice of the 
as myself. s idolized son and brother, for whom they had so 

But Gilbert Ingham was the only one who $ inordinate an ambition, 
gratified the best and highest part of my na- $ I Was sensitive and high-spirited, and the 
ture. s knowledge oost me a week of the bitterest 

His conversation ranged so far above the £ pain, 
small compliments and flatteries of which I ^ Marian vehemently urged me to cancel at 
had been the subject—it lifted me into a clearer $ once the tacit engagement existing betwixt Gil- 
mental and moral atmosphere. It was full of $ bert and myself, and appealed to all which was 
information and suggestion. It touched on sub- \ weakest or best in my nature to make the sacri- 
jects which interested and stimulated me. s fice; and I did not suspect that mortified vanity, 

In a little while the young lawyer, who was { and a desire to triumph over the man whom her 
half a dozen years my senior, became a frequent ^ grace and beauty had never captivated, was the 
guest at our house. s real motive—unconsciously, probably, to her- 

1 did not suspect, at the time, what I after- \ self—which impelled her in the matter, 
ward discovered—no matter how—that, pre- ^ And there was no doubt that she was indig- 
vious to his traveling in Europe some cordial $ nant with Gilbert’s family for my sake—espe- 
relations had existed betwixt himself and my^ciallyas their repugnance to his choice reflected 
consin Marian. She was then just returned s upon her own—and that she most ardently de- 
frotn boarding-school, and the friendly inti- $ sired I should marry some man for whom even 
macy never developed into nnything more than ^ the sisters of Gilbert Ingham could envy me. 
an occasional correspondence during the first $ The winds were full of the sweet spikenard 
year of the gentleman’s absence. £ of May, as they came into my open window, 

My cousin, however, probably retained some s that morning, as I sat still in utter desolation 
interest in her old friend—enough, at least, to $ of soul. 

pique her pride, when he returned, and did not $ Then a thought flashed over me that Gilbert 
renew his attentions. But Marian Sewell was $ would be very likely to return that night, as he 
not a. woman after the heart of Gilbert Ing- $ had been absent for a week, and was expected 
ham. $ baok in two days—and my own heart assured 

At the end of five months after my introduc- s me how strong would be that attractive force 
tion to him, he had told me that I was his; and i* which would draw him to my side, 
if we were not formally engaged, it wns because $ Then a great longing came over me to get 
there was no need—each knew the heart of the s away, to be at home once more, with my weary, 
other. $ throbbing head in my mother’s lap, and, amid 

I remembered, afterward, that my uncle’s ^ her soft words, and tender sympathies, the 
family had been somewhat reticent concerning s surges of the great storm which threatened to 
the intimacy betwixt Gilbert and myself. His $ break it should thunder over my heart, 
family, his position, the man himself, would ^ A determination to leave my uncle’s house 
have been regarded as a great matrimonial j> that day took sudden possession of me. I re¬ 
prize for any of my cousins; but in my sim- membered that it would not be difficult for me 
plicity, and my small knowledge of the world to get away, as the family were to pass the day 
in these matters, this idea never presented itself, 
and the kindness of my relatives to me was un¬ 
abated. s ing alone for a day and a night. I could trust 

It did, however, strike me that Marian had | Tom, my uncle’s coachman, to execute any of 
conceived something of a dislike to Gilbert, and i my orders, and accompany me to the depot, 
it puzzled me; but I had not the data which I j And I was in that state of nervous desperm- 
now possess, from which to draw inferences. ^ tion when one craves change and action above 
80 I concluded Marian could not appreciate or | everything. I went right to work. In one 
understand a man like him. \ hour my trunk was packed for my departure. 

I had never met Gilbert’s mother or sisters, \ Then I sat down and wrote a brief letter to 
for they had been in Washington most of the ^ Gilbert Ingham. There was no “heresy” about 
winter, and business had summoned him from £ it. If the pain which was in my heart, crept into 
the city a few days subsequent to their return. ^ each well-weighed line, I did not know it. 

My cousin had disclosed to me, the previous $ It was a letter, final, conclusive—giving him 
week, under promises of inviolable, secrecy, * an unalterable farewell—telling him that my 


s with some friends out of town. I could take 
{the afternoon train, and should not mind travel- 
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regard (I would allow no tenderer word) was ' 
by no means abated, but that circumstances be- $ 
yond my control, or his, made me take the step J 
which I did. I was going home, and he must $ 
take my blessings, my “God-speed!” for all the $ 
aims and purposes of his life, for the last time, s 
That I oould never behold his face again. $ 

When the letter was written, I folded it up. \ 
My heart failed me, and I could not read it v 
over. $ 

I left a brief note with John for my uncle ^ 
and family, acknowledging all their kindness, $ 
apologizing for my surreptitious departure, but $ 
assuring them that circumstances made it im- s 
perative. $ 

I knew that Marian would understand, and, $ 
perhaps, explain all which I left unsaid. s 


CHAPTER II. 


Th&ek months had passed. The summer was 
filling its last days with smiles for the hills of 
Woburn. It had been, outwardly, a quiet sum¬ 
mer for me; but, through all its days of greet¬ 
ing and rejoicing, I had carried a slow, steady 
pain at my heart, and, sometimes, the pain had 
arisen into such pangs, that I felt they had 
more than the bitterness of death. 

With my head in my mother’s lap, with her 
soft hands in the hair, that to her was beauti¬ 
ful, I bad told her all which the reader knows, 
amid dry sobs which often shook my voice and 
my frame. What sweet healing was in her 
words of counsel and sympathy! She sustained 
my soul when it must have failed, if it had not 
been for her faith and courage! 

Once—it was several days after my return, 
and she was arranging the cushions under my 
head, as I lay on the lounge, for I was ill, while 
I put up my lips and kissed her faded cheek, 
and whispered, 

“Mamma, didn’t I do just right in leaving as 
I did, and coming back to you?” 

“You acted, my child, as youth would be apt 
to, I hope, and pray Ood that it will prove 
wisely. Perhaps my years and experience 
would have counseled you somewhat differ¬ 
ently, for it is not best to always yield our 
rights to the wrong of others; but I have a 
feeling that it will come right at last, that Qod 
will do well for you. Take courage, my daugh¬ 
ter!” 

And I did, looking in my mother’s face, hear¬ 
ing her words l 

My unele’s family were quite aghast when 
they learned of my flight, for it was nothing 
•Ue. Their letters were full of remonstrance. 


and regret, and Marian’s plainly showed that 
she repented, and reproached herself for mack 
that she had said. 

But it was too late for help then. In a little 
while my aunt was taken seriously ill, and the 
physiciau recommended an immediate change 
of climate. 

Among the early days of July, my nnole and 
his family sailed for Europe. 

And in the middle of August, with somewhat 
recovered health, I resumed the charge of the 
academy at Woburn. 

Two motives influenced me in this: One was 
the pecuniary necessity; the other, an intense 
desire for absorbing employment. 

I had not beard from Gilbert Ingham since I 
left New York. 

It was, as I said, among the last days of sum¬ 
mer, and in the second week of my term. The 
scholars had all gone, the face of the sweet day 
was turning toward the night, and its breath 
of spikenard and cassia filled the sir. I had 
just crossed the threshold of the academy, and 
was turning to lock the door, when a voice, 
whose owner must have come silently round 
the corner of the school-house, said in my ear, 
“Adelaide!” 

I knew it before I turned. The tones were 
made up of many and mixed feelings. 

My heart throbbed as though the explosion 
of a cannon bad shaken it. But I turned. And 
there was the potent, clear-out face, the steady, 
dauntless eyes, the lips, whose smile was touched 
with tenderness and pity. He put out his arms. 
“Adelaide, won’t you say that you are glad to 
see me?” 

How could I help it? I said, “Yes, Gilbert!” 
but faintly. 

“Come in here.” And he led me into the 
school-room, and steadied my steps, and seated 
me on a bench and fanned me with the palm- 
leaf which he foupd on my desk. 

“Foolish little girl!” be said, looking in my 
face, with unutterable pity, unutterable tender¬ 
ness. 

“You don’t know all, Gilbert.” 

“Yes, I do, everything. I have been with 
your mother for the last four hours. She knows 
all which I have come to say to you; and, Ade¬ 
laide, with my knowledge of all whioh you had, 
three months ago, to grieve and wound yon, I 
must still say, ‘Foolish little girll’ ” 

My surprise at his having had an interview 
with my mother kept me silent a moment. Bat 
I was anxious to clear myself utterly in his 
eyes. “Ah, Gilbert!” I commenced. 

His hand was laid softly over my lips. “Lie- 
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tea to me, Adelaide; I forestall all that you 
would say. And yet you did a great wrong to 
both of us. You owed to yourself and to me 
that which no selfishness, nor ^rong which 
others might do, could annul. I grant that it 
was not only wounded pride, and just indigna¬ 
tion, and womanly sensitiveness which induced 
your conduct. It was partly noble generosity 
and self-sacrifice for my sake; still it was an 
error—more of the head than of the heart, I do 
believe.” 

Listening to the calm, incisive, and dearly 
beloYed tones, the light grew clearer. “I see 
now,” I answered, after a little pause, (< you 
are right; I was too rash.” 

My face was taken possession of here be¬ 
tween two strong palms and kissed many times. 

“That is all,” said Gilbert, releasing my 
burning cheeks. “I should have written to 
you, but I feared it would be of no use from 
the tone of your letter, and that I could not in¬ 
fluence your resolution until I could see you. 
I knew I could trust you, and because of Annie 
I could not come, so I waited in patience and 
hope.” 

44 Why because of your sister Annie, Gilbert?” 

44 Did you not know? She was thrown from 
the carriage the day after my return to New 
York, and week before last she left us.” 

44 Oh, Gilbert!” My shocked face did thereat. 

44 Yes, and on that bed of suffering, where I 
watched her by night and by day, life, and the 
things which make it of any worth, grew clearer 
to her. She made my broken-hearted mother 
and her two sisters promise to reoeive you in 
her stead to their home and hearts; and two 
days before she died, she left you her blessing, 
(for she had come to know you through the 


> hours which I passed talking of you during her 
^illness;) and now, Adelaide, your sister and 
\ mine has gone where we must make haste to 

> meet her!” 

< I bowed my head on the desk too overwhelmed 
s to speak. In a little while it was lifted and laid 
jj on Gilbert’s shoulder. 

^ 44 1 will not disguise the truth from you, Ade- 

$ laide,” said Gilbert. 44 My mother and my sis- 
$ ters felt their ambition keenly disappointed 
ij when they heard of my choice. They talked 
5 in their first heat as—women so often will— 
jj forgive me! Your cousin Marian, or her in- 
s formants, considerably exaggerated the remarks 
of the various members of my family. But they 
have been bitterly afflicted, and they are hum- 
$ bled, and you will receive from them the wel- 
s come, and all the consideration, and delicate 
\ regard which is the right of my wife. Adelaide, 
^ for my sake, will you not forgive them?” 

* There was a little struggle—then I looked up 
$ in his face. 44 Yes, Gilbert, not for your sake, 
$ but for theirs!” 

s I was drawn close to his heart, and the words 
that he then said in that bare old school-room 
are the cassia and myrrh of my memory! 
s We went home while the sweet smiles of the 
$ day faded on the hills of Woburn! 

£ My mother came to the door to meet us. Her 
$ face was shining with joy and tenderness. 

^ 44 Oh, mother!” I said, putting my arms about 

^ her neck, and she felt what that meant. 

$ 44 1 knew he would come, my child—I knew 

$ all the time that he would come!” she said, with 
i; deep, grateful exultation in her tones. 

$ 44 And I believe now that I must have felt this 

!; all the time also, mamma, though I never sus- 
t pected it.” 


A SERENADE. 

BY LIZZIS O. BEEBE. 


Ths heather bells ring to he laugh of the fay*, 

Gay little lays with goblet* of dew; 

The fleecy clouds hang in a glitter of light, 

With the moou peeping through, peeping through. 

Awake thee, fair lady, awake from thy dreams, 

While I sing to thee, softly and low, 

No wild gloomy *tory of bloodahod and war, 

No tale of the dim long-ago. 

Bnt listen, fair lady, ah! list thee and hear, 

The song that I sing thee shall be 

Of the moonlight and flowers, the lnmtnoua star*, 

Of a heart that i* beating for thee. 

The moon-beam* foil bright over moorland and heath, 
Ah! brightly they float .over me! 


I The rose* blush red at the kiss of the breeze, 

And a star trembles gladly to *«o 

s A star face, smiling back from the mist-covered earth, 
l A face from the face of the sea. 

> Oh! listen, fair lady, oh! list thee and hear, 

\ There’s a heart that is longing to be 

s Thy answering star. Oh! lady, smile down, 

^ Smile down from thy casement on me! 

' Oh! turn not, dear lady, so haughty and proud, 

| From the heart that is beating for thee. 

v Laugh, louder laugh, ye gay little fay*— 

^ Shout, louder shout, in your glee! 
s Hope raises her wings, with a warble of song— 
s My lady smiles down upon me I 
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CHAPTER XY. 

Bitteh as gall were the feelings of Oliver 
Cromwell as he left the hostelry that night. 
Deceived by the woman he loved, hunted down 
by the man he detested, marked out for de¬ 
struction, body and soul—what was left for 
him? Anarchy, revenge, anything that brought 
fierce action with it. Though impetuous in his 
desires, this man was sullen when deeply an¬ 
gered. Thus, with fire and rage burning at 
his heart, he sat in the little room, still as a 
thunder-storm before it begins to rend its way 
out of the clouds. 

The landlord looked at him with vague won¬ 
der; the stillness in which he sat made the man 
almost afraid. Cromwell remained, with his 
eyes fixed on the piece of gold that had flashed, 
like a star, through the window, and, after a 
whirl, fallen against the bottom of a tankard 
stained with drops of beer. 

The*landlord removed his gaze from that 
sullen face, and eyed the gold greedily. His 
plump fingers worked against his palms. The 
hunger of avarice stirred all his heavy features. 

Cromwell lifted his eyes, and out of the burn¬ 
ing passion came a gleam of contempt. 

“Pick it up,” he said. 

“But—but it might not have been meant for 
me,” faltered mine host, while his eager fingers 
crept toward the gold. 

“Think you it was meant for me?” 

“No, no; of course not! Gentlemen are above 
that!” cried the landlord, clutching the gold, 
and rubbing it gleefully between his palms, 
from which it was dropped into the leathern 
pouch at his side. “Besides, I have earned 
it by pounding my hands to a jelly on the 
door.” 

Cromwell arose heavily, and walked to the 
little partition door. Pressing his shoulders 
against it, he burst the bolt from its sockets, 
more from an impulse of fierce opposition than 
a wish to escape imprisonment, and walked out 
of the house. Away upon the dark moor he 
wandered, aimless, desolate, enraged. The 

moon was down now, and embankments of 
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black clouds buried up the stars. Earth and 
sky, both were dark to him. 

All night long the unhappy man wandered 
on the moor, up aud down, up and down, 
treading out his bitter anguish as a spirited 
horse races under the spar. At length, utterly 
exhausted, he fell upon the earth and dropped 
asleep. 

It was daylight when he awoke; but no sun 
shone through the misty clouds, and a soft 
gloom lay around him. He arose and sat up, 
not dreamily, but with a hard, earnest sense of 
pain pervading his whole being. This man was 
naturally superstitious. His ideas of religion 
were bard as iron, and merciless as death; but, 
such as it was, this weary heart turned toward 
its rocky substitute for the All-loving, and he 
tried to pray. 

The very effort to claim sympathy, even from 
his granite stand-point, had a merciful effect. 
We never really understand how terrible cruelty 
is, till that whioh we have, perhaps recklessly, 
dealt to others is visited on ourselves. In spite 
of himself, Cromwell was that hour aware of 
that keen retribution which is sure to follow 
along the track of a life like his. When he 
thought of Barbara Westburn, and how cer¬ 
tainly she was lost to him, another sweet face 
would force itself upon him, pure and loving 
os hers, if not so beautiful—a face that had 
been lifted to his, in gentle faith, many and 
many a time, before he had been drawn away 
from his father’s house to the more stately 
mansion of his cousin Hampden, because of its 
vicinity to Knowl-Ash. There his great strong 
soul had carried all its powerful life, and poured 
it forth heedless of the fair girl who was wait¬ 
ing for him with such mournful patience miles 
away. 

Now, Cromwell thought of her with a throb 
of pity. Had she Buffered so when be left her 
and did not return? Was she breaking her 
heart over his disaffection, or could she have 
forgotten him altogether? Poor thing! Poor 
child! If disappointment shook his strong 
frame to its center, Low would it affect this 
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frail oreature? Cromwell was too proud for “And alone?” 
self-pity, but, in compassionating this gentle $ “No, 1 will take a wife with me.’ 7 
girl, his pride evaded itself and was soothed. $ “But, will the rector at Knowl-Ash consent 
He arose and went back to his kinsman’s s to part with his daughter forever?” 
house. The servants were all astir, and a break- $ Cromwell’s lips closed hard, and his eyes 
fast-table was spread in the great hall. John ij gleamed through the leaden cloud that dulled 
Hampden was sitting at the head of this table, s them. He made no answer, but turned away, 
with a clouded brow; and two or three young $ “What man among you will go with me to 
kinsmen, who haunted the house as Cromwell jj America?” he said, advancing to the group of 
had done, were conversing eagerly together at ^ young men. 

the other end. They all arose as Oliver came $ They turned upon him with astonishment, 
in, and gathered in a group around him. His $ Had he invited them to join him in a trip to 
face was of that ashen paleness which a ooarse s the moon, their surprise could not have been 
complexion takes when some great emotion J greater. 

blanches it. His eyes were deep-set and heavy S “To America?” said one. “Why, that is 
as lead. He walked drearily, like one given up s a wilderness, without civilization or govern- 
to despair. 5 ment!” 

“What has chanced? Where have you been? \ “So much the better!” answered Cromwell. 
See, his surcoat is wet with dew, and he comes j “To that land we will carry what is useless to 
home with his hair uncombed!” said one of the ^ us here.” 
young men. i “What is that?” 

Cromwell did not answer; but, taking John \ “Our manhood—the eternal right, which 
Hampden on one side, he addressed him, in a \ every human being has, to possess his own 
low voice, ^ person and property!” 

“Kinsman, the king’s minion is hunting me Cromwell’s enthusiasm all came back for a 
down.” i moment. He forgot Barbara Westburn in the 

“I know it,” was Hampden’s answer in return, s great idea of his life. In a wild, eloquent out- 
“This morning on emissary of the duke was $ burst he argued with these ardent young men, 
here, inquiring for you.” ^ and swept them away with him. Even Hamp- 

“Hn! What sort of a man was he? Slender, s den, a cautious, though brave man, was so 
dark, with a beard like silk?” $ wrought upon, that he offered but vague oppo- 

“Yes, that answers for the man.” Ssition; and when Cromwell left the hall, four 

“Did he come alone?” jj high-spirited young fellows bad promised to 

“Yes, so it appeared. But we had a shrewd $ sail with him for the new world, 
suspicion that a stronger force lurked behind; $ There was no rest for the man after this. ITo 
indeed, he hinted as much.” <; mounted his horse and rode homeward, some- 

“ Hampden, I am weary of these things—5 times lingering on the road, and again spur- 
weary of my very life. There is a country, all ^ ring his steed till his iron hoofs rang out 
wilderness, beyond sea, where man at least can s from the stones they spurned with a startling 
enjoy the liberty of wild animals. A vessel $ clang. 

lies in the Thames—so I am told—getting ready $ A few miles before he reached his father’s 
for this western continent. I will go out in s house Cromwell found himself in a cross road, 
her.” $ He had ridden past the corner, and then turned 

“What, you? You, Oliver, forsake Old Eng- $ back, very slowly and with reluctance, as if 
land, because a few hot-brained men govern it \ he were performing some premeditated act in 
for the time. Is it for strong men, who know $ which his heart held no part. But the moment 
how to wait jind how to 4 resist, thus to break $ his horse reached the crossing his spurs were 
down on the verge of a great struggle?” s urged into its side, and he dashed up the liigh- 

“Do not argud with me!” cried Cromwell, ij way at a break-neck speed. From that moment 
passionately. “The very ground I tread on s Cromwell flung aside all hesitation. His pur- 
has become hateful to me. From my very soul ^ pose was formed, his destiny marked out. 

I loathe a people that can be so mocked and ^ A stone dwelling, half-mansion, half-farm- 
deluded. In this new world a government will \ house, stood back from the wayside. If not 
yet be built up in which man may attain his h an imposing it was a comfortable building, and 
perfect growth.” { surrounded by grounds of considerable dimen- 

“ And you are resolved to g ** $ sious. The quaint old gables rose picturesquely 

“Yes, I am resolved.” > from clustering forest trees, and a garden lay 
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to the south cultivated after the stiff manner of 
the times. 

In this garden, standing within the shelter of 
a yew tree, clipped to the form of a peacock, 
Cromwell saw a lady, youthful, if not in her 
first girlish bloom, and with a gentle look of 
sadness on her young face, which the unhappy 
man read clearly as a reproach. 

When he first saw her, Cromwell checked his 
horse and half-wheeled him round with a wild 
impulse to escape; but the iron of his nature 
was powerful with himself as with others, so 
he swept a half-circle, come up to the garden 
wall and dismounted. The lady had not heard 
him, but stood within the stiff shadow of the 
yew tree, lost in thought and dreaming, as 
women will when the heart is thrown back 
upon itself. 

The gate fell from Cromwell’s hand with a 
clang; his heavy footsteps smote the gravel 
walk. Tho lady looked up, pushed the soft 
ash-colored hair back from her forehead and 
regarded hfm with wild astonishment. It was 
Cromwell, Oliver Cromwell. What was he doing 
there after twelve months of unaccountable ab¬ 
sence? Coming too with that stern face and 
hard step, like a drover returning to claim some 
forgotten lamb left to perish on the moors. The 
red blood flashed over her face, her blue eyes— 
meekly not darkly blue—dilated till they seemed 
almost black. She stepped a pace forward, 
paused, clasped her hands half in terror, half 
in thanksgiving, and stood motionless till he 
tamo up. 

Without a word of greeting, and with the 
dark look still on his face, he drew close to 
her, reached forth his hands and tore her fingers 
apart, holding the trembling prisoners in his 
grasp. The lady uttered a little cry and began 
to tremble from head to foot. She was a pretty 
creature as his gaze drove the blood in scarlet 
waves to her face, and sent the lids drooping 
like white rose-leaves over her eyes, a pretty 
good little soul, who was sure to think his 
thoughts, speak his words, and love him kindly 
to the end. 

This thought was husks and sawdust opposed 
to his memory of Barbara Westburn. Ho knew 
that no companionship could ever exist between 
him and the creature whose hands shook in his 
grasp; but in the stillness of his despair that 
night on the moor, he had resolved to gather 
up the broken fragments of his destiny and 
settle them here, and when Cromwell promised 
a thing to himself he performed it invariably. 
There was no tenderness in his deep-set eyes— 
no smile on his heavy lip when he saw the glow 


on her face and felt her tremble. His voice too 
was harsh, though the words it syllabled should 
have found tender utterance. 

44 Sweetheart, look up, for I have come to 
ask a question which you must answer with 
your eyes looking into mine.” 

The white lids were lifted from her eyes 
shyly, and she glanced upward with a visible 
increase of trembling. 

“Minion, do you love me?” 

She struggled to free her hands from his 
grasp, a Bob broke upon her lips. The ques¬ 
tion was uttered like a demand notan entreaty. 
He frightened her, and she would gladly have 
flod away. 

44 Tush, tush!” he said, impatiently. “Don’t 
struggle, you are mine. I know that you love 
me, well enough, and have come to seek a wife 
here because of that.” 

She was very pale now, and her lips began 
to quiver piteously. His rude nature had no 
compassion on her delicacy, but dragged out 
the secret love she had hidden away so deeply 
in her soul, and opened it to the broad glare of 
day, as children tear water-lilies apart to search 
for the perfume. 

“Come, come, this is folly, sweetheart, speak 
up like a brave little woman, and say if you 
will go across the ocean with me.” 

“I will go anywhere with you,” answered 
that sweet womanly voice. “Only, why have 
you stayed away so long? It was a twelve- 
month last week since we have seen you.” 

44 1 have been away from home,” was the curt 
answer. 

“So it was said, and—and-” 

44 Well.” 

She clasped her hand suddenly, tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

44 Oh, Oliver! they told me that you loved an¬ 
other!” 

44 And so I did!” 

She gave a faint gasp, her hand lay cold as 
lead in his. 

“Let me go in. I—I am faint.” 

44 1 won’t let you go in, for you are only silly. 
Why should it trouble you because I loved an¬ 
other woman if I seek you in good faith now?” 

The tears filled her eyes and flashed over her 
hot cheeks like rain-drops on a rose. There 
was pride in that meek heart, loving as it was. 

44 But it does trouble me. I ask but little, 
Oliver, and demand less; but if your heart is 
not all mine this is cruel—very, very cruel.” 

“As you will, sweet-heart, I do not wish to 
be cruel; but, remember, if you drive me away 
now I shall never come baok!” 
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She lifted her eyes to his face and saw that; 
he was in earnest; the timid heart shrank back ; 
in her bosom. With a sudden abandonment of; 
pride, she held out the hands he had dropped, i 
and cried out piteously, J 

41 No—no, I will never drive you from me. ; 
What, save true love, could have brought you ; 
here?’* ! 

44 Then it is settled, 1 ' he answered, drawing; 
her toward him, and pressing her face to his i 
bosom; but he did not touoh it with his lips,: 
the last kiss of Barbara Westburn was too fresh < 
upon them for that. ; 

She felt this, and it chilled her. Poor thing! ; 
in her whole life she was doomed to such doubts ; 
as left her a lonely woman when closest to her ; 
husband’s heart. But she loved him, and to 5 
be capable of loving is sometimes a greater j 
bliss than to be loved, and feel an eternal; 
apathy on your affections. The woman thati 
can love unquestionably has secured the first; 
pure element of happiness. Let her thank God ; 
and trust in Him for the rest. « 

44 Now,” said Cromwell, brushing his hand; 

over the crimson forehead that lay upon his j 
bosom, looking down upon her with something I 
like tenderness, 44 let us consider what is to be j 
done. Two months from now—so a friend in 
London informs me—a vessel sails from the 
mouth of the Thames. We must go in that. 
Can you bo ready ?” 

44 Yes, I can be ready!” 

44 That is brave! Now, sweetheart, let us go 
in. Thank heaven you have no father to heap 
blocks of ice in our way; as for the old lady, I 
supposo there is little dread from her.” 

“She will be very lonely,” was the sorrowful 
answer. “I did not think of that!” 

“All parents ore lonely after a daughter 
leaves them, I suppose,” answered the lover, 
indifferently. “Why should your mother be a 
peculiar object of compassion?” 

“Because I am her only child, and she loves 
me so.” 

44 Well, sweetheart, if you like to remain with 
her, it is not too late.” 

44 Yes, it is too late.” 

44 You feel it so?” he questioned, with a gleam 
of gratified vanity in his eyes. 44 Come, then, 
let us settle the matter with your mother, we 
have scant time for much formality.” 

Perhaps twenty minutes had passed sinoe 
Cromwell entered that iron gate. This brief 
time had completed his destiny, so far as human 
affections are concerned. As for the young 
woman, it had lifted her from earth to heaven 
suddenly as a bird poises its wing. The very 


breath upon her lips trembled with joy, it came 
like perfume from a heart that had just opened 
itself to a new joy, as daisies burst into pearly 
stars when the morning sun shines upon them. 

They went into the house together. Half an 
hour after Cromwell came forth alone, and 
strode down to the gate with a clouded face 
and a heavy step, as he had passed through it 
on the great errand of his life. 

As he rode off, a window in one of the gables 
opened softly and a white handkerohief flut¬ 
tered out. Another man would have kissed his 
hand; but Cromwell only bent awkwardly on 
his saddle, and rode away thinking—alas! for 
him and the fair girl up in the gable—of Bar¬ 
bara Westburn, and that with intense bitterness. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Duke of Buokinghnm, with all his house* 
hold, had gone to London. After having brought 
trouble and commotion into the district, leaving 
a dozen enemies to the king where one had 
existed before, he swept his splendid course 
up to town, and broke in among his opponents 
there with all the haughty insolence of a man 
who could afford to set his foes at defiance. 

The reason of this abrupt movement was some 
new misunderstanding with the French govern¬ 
ment, with whom this man had been especially 
obnoxious ever since his visit to Paris previous 
to King Charles’ marriage. A request from the 
French court that Buckingham should not be 
allowed to return to France, had angered the 
king, and so exasperated his favorite, that his 
whole existence seemed staked upon forcing 
himself upon the French monarchy, and the 
beautiful queen whose preference had rendered 
him a subject of general gossip both in France, 
England, and Spain. News of this indignity, 
as he considered it, reached the haughty man 
in his country retreat. Rousing himself at once 
with a proclamation of war in his heart, he hur¬ 
ried up to court, carrying a retinue with him 
that might have been considered large even for 
a monarch. 

On the night before his departure, young 
Randal and Bessie Westburn took leave of their 
quiet home at Knowl-Ash and rode sadly to¬ 
ward the castle. With the bright prospect of a 
court life before them, and their highest aspira¬ 
tions gratified, the parting with that gentle and 
good man had been very painful. At the last 
moment some sharp misgivings had seized upon 
the good pastor. His faith in the duke was un¬ 
bounded, and the homage which filled liis heart 
for the king was sacred almost as his religion. 
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But nature wrb strong in his bosom and aroused j “I—I am ready,** faltered the young girl, 

itself at the parting hour; alert and penetrat- s casting a glance of almost ’wild affection on her 
ing, vague ideas of danger, temptation, future i father, whose face saddened mournfully. The 
misery swept through his mind. For the first j stranger turned his bright eyes from her to the 
time, something hollow and meretricious struck i father, muttering in an under breath, 
him in connection with the duke’s mother. Was j “Poor fools! Poor fools!” 

Lady Villiers a woman with whom an innocent, j Barbara read his face, though she could not 
light-hearted girl like Bessie could be trusted? l hear the words he uttered. Prompted by a 
True, it was a great honor that had been done \ sudden impulse, she stepped forward and laid 
his child. What man in all England would re- { a hand on his arm. 

fuse such advancement? But what if it ended i “Fair sir!” she said, with a pleading smile, 
in alienating him from this fair girl? What if s “if you are one of the duke’s people, as it 
the simplicity and beautiful goodness of her | seems, I pray you, being one older and wiser 
character should be impaired? * than they, watch over these dear ones. If 

These thoughts broke the good man’s rest, <; harm comes to them, it will break more than 
and sent him down pale with trouble on the j one heart!” 

morning of his children’s departure; Barbara, * The stranger fixed his keen eyes on the beau- 
too, (he staid and queenly Barbara, had spent j tiful face uplifted to him with such gentle en- 
a night of painful anxiety. Brought up as she $ treaty. A shade of deep sadness came into 
had been with a belief that the court of King ^ them, and he answered in a low, hoarse voice, 
Charles was everything pure and dignified, she \ “Great heavens! Does she know what hap- 
could only feel vague doubts without the dis- > piness it iB to have so much to save?” 
tinctness of purpose to put them into words. | Barbara saw that her petition had taken 
To protest against Bessie’s good fortune would $ effect, though his words sounded strangely to 
have seemed like intense selfishness; but the | her. 

innocent heart in her bosom lay like lead, when J “You will watch over them in this new life 
she sat down to breakfast that morning, and $ which they are entering. We know that the 
knew that it was, perhaps, for the last time. j duke is kind.” 

Bessie tried to be cheerful—poor child!—but \ “Indeed!” ejaculated the man, with a sneer 

the violet shadows under her eyes, and the quiver $ in his voice. 

of her sweet month, told how restlessly she had \ Barbara was too earnest in behalf of her 
spent the night. But Randal was full of high j kinsfolks to observe the sneer, but went on: 
anticipations; a brilliant vista lay before him, \ “And my Lady Yilliers, a most gracious 
great deeds of warfare, opportunities for many l lady.” 

a glorious action danced before him from the j “Yes, most gracious!” answered the man, 
distance. Still, warm-hearted and generous, he s with a sparkle in his eye. 

could not leave that peaceful home unmoved; \ “But my father’s kinsman and this young 
suppressed sobs rose in his throat; his face i creature—she is my only sister, fair sir—know 
flushed and turned pale if any one addressed j but little of the world they are entering. It is 
him. That last breakfast was in truth a melan- jj like sending two wild birds from their nest^ 
choly meal. ! Oh! I beseech you, interpose between them and 

Before the dew was off the ground, a messen- | harm, should harm threaten them!” 
ger from the castle rode up. It was the young £ “I will!” exclaimed the stranger, with start- 
stranger from London, who had met Randal and j ling fervor. “Depend on me, maiden, if harm 
Bessie in the forest. He leaped from his horse \ threatens these young persons, I will rescue 
with easy grace, and entered the house in eager \ them from it if human effort can save them.” 
haste. His black eyes sparkled like diamonds; J The pastor had drawn close to Bessie. He 
a singular smile parted his lips; there was ex- * seemed to realize, for the first time, that she 
ultation in every look and gesture. < was going from under his roof out into a world 

“I am sent,” he said, casting a quick glance J full of evil things. His meek eyes were heavily 
at Randal and Bessie, “to warn you that the * bewildered; he looked from one to another as 
ducal cortege is in motion. Mount your horse, s if actuated by a vague hope that some one 
young man, and meet my lord’s train as it comes | would persuade his child to stay at home. The 
out of the forest. Such are his orders. As for $ parting was far more painful than he had 
this pretty demoiselle, my Lady Yilliers will J dreamed of. The stranger observed this, and, 
halt her chariot near the house; but she must 5 going up to him with a tenderness that was 
be ready at the moment.” i almost feminine, took his supine hand. 
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“Do not tremble, do not droop over this $ 
parting, my good friend. If but for your sake, { 
1 will watch over these young persons as if they i* 
were my own—more faithfully a thousand times, jj 
Can you trust me in this ?” $ 

The pastor lifted his soft dreamy eyes to that ^ 
handsome face, and a look of tranquillity stole s 
over his features. $ 

“You are very kind, and God is merciful to 5 
send you here in this hour of our trial. I can $ 
trust you. Every day my soul shall carry a i* 
prayer to the foot of God’s throne in your be- % 
half, gentle sir. When I ask blessings on these $ 
dear children, they shall include the stranger $ 
that is within our gate.” s 

The gentleman was greatly moved. Some $ 
sudden emotion swept over him, and, before he ij 
knew it, great tears flashed to his eyes, and s 
broke upon the jetty lashes. But he impa- $ 
tiently dashed the drops away with a sweep of!; 
the hand, and turned, as if angry that his emo- \ 
tion should have been observed. $ 

44 Tush!” he exclaimed, walking to the open ^ 
door, and looking out. 44 How childish this $ 
is!” $ 

He turned again directly, glad that the crash 5 
of wheels and tramp of horses came up from £ 
the distance, giving him an excuse to move. j 
“Come, young gentleman,” he said. 44 1 see $ 
that my man has swung the portmanteau to the s 
crouper of this fine chestnut, which seems to be * 
waiting for his rider. Mount, and let us away, \ 
or the duke might think us wanting in respect. $ 
He is an exacting master, I can tell you.” I 
Randal sprang to his feet, flung his arms s 
around Barbara’s neck, and covered her face \ 
with warm, brotherly kisses. Then he turned >. 
a bright face, covered with tears, upon his s 
uncle, seized the hand tenderly held out to $ 
him, and, with a broken sob, dashed out of$ 
the house. The stranger followed him, mounted \ 
his own horse, and rode after the chestnut, $ 
which was going at full speed toward the ap- v 
proaching cavalcade. v 

After her cousin was gone, Bessie remained $ 
by her sister, chilled and silent. All her fine ij 
bird like spirits had fled. The hair was pushed ^ 
back from her face, her blue eyes were brim- i 
ful of tears. Why was she going away? Was $ 
it not wicked to abandon that dear old father, v 
and Barbara to the home she was thus making $ 
solitary ? ^ 

Her tender young heart was troubled with s 
these thoughts. She was almost resolved to $ 
reject the splendid prospect that lay before her, $ 
and stay at home. What could the great world $ 
give her in exchange for the loved ones that l 
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room contained? She arose and untied her 
hood. 

44 Barbara, I—I-” 

While the words trembled at her heart, a 
traveling carriage lumbered out from the shelter 
of some forest trees, that concealed a bend of 
the highway, and turned toward the house. 

44 They are here!” said Barbara, dropping the 
syllables with pain from her white lips. 44 Oh! 
Bessie, my sister, my Bister!” 

The girls clung together in a passionate em¬ 
brace. Thrills of sorrowful affection ran from 
heart to heart. The rain of their'mutual tears 
mingled till every drop wrung from their anguish 
was mutual. Then Bessie tore herBelf from that 
gentle sister’s arms, and erfept to her father’s 
bosom, as a bird shelters itself under friendly 
leaves when a storm sweeps over it. The rector 
said nothing; the great swell of his heart for¬ 
bade that; but he bent down, and sweet, fatherly 
blessings fell like dew upon her forehead. 

In this position Lady Yilliers found them, as 
she came sweeping in from her carriage, her 
silken dress rustling like forest leaves, and her 
haughty face bright with patronizing smiles. 

44 Ah! this is very touching! Domcstio affec¬ 
tion is so beautiful!” she said, smoothing down 
the folds of her dress. 44 Come, come, my child, 
we must cut this scene short. It is a bad omen 
to leave home with flushed eyes. That is right. 
Trust her with me; there is an empty seat in 
the carriage, which shall be hers.” 

With this frothy address, the lady drew Bes¬ 
sie Westburn from the arms of her father out 
into the great out-door world, leaving sorrow 
and loneliness behind. 

As the prancing horses, the heavy traveling 
carriages and lumbering baggage-wagons swept 
up the road, two sad-eyed and dejected figures 
were drawn from the shelter of that library out 
through the orchard and the ruins, seeking one 
more glance of the birdlings that had fled from 
their home nest. There they stood, by the old 
Druid font, till the last cloud of dust settled 
down to the green earth. Then, without a word, 
the father and daughter went slowly into the 
house, so heavy-hearted, that the library seemed 
like a tomb when they entered it. 

The progress of that almost royal cavalcade 
was like a succession of triumphs, as it moved 
up to London through the downtrodden country, 
which, on every hand, was ready to revolt against 
the assumptions of a man who arrogated to him¬ 
self all the pomp and homage which his royal 
master was often willing to dispense with. 
Couriers were sent on before to announce his 
approach to any town which lay upon the road, 
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and, even with hatred in their hearts, the people 
were forced to come out with their hollow adu¬ 
lation, which the wrong-headed man persisted 
in considering genuine. 

Thus, like a conqueror, he entered London, 
and took possession of one of those grand old 
palaces which were scarcely second in splendor 
to Whitehall itself. For the time, Lady Villiers 
had apartments in the palace. Thus it was ar¬ 
ranged that Bessie Westburn and Randal lived 
in the same house, and sometimes met. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A convoy of boats lay upon the Thames, 
draped in gold colors, and filled with richly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, who had assem¬ 
bled to escort the King and Queen of England 
on an excursion down the river. Some of the 
boats were already full, and lay upon their oars, 
mirrored in the water like pictures; some took 
little circuits in the stream, but always keeping 
two noble barges in sight which lay near the 
river stairs, their red cushions glowing in the 
sun, and the proud banner of Old England 
shaking itself to the breezes overhead. The 
first was the king’s barge, waiting for the royal 
party to come down from Whitehall and possess 
it. The second, not less spacious, but cushioned 
with blue, from which came gleams and flashes 
of silver, bore the British flag also, but under 
it rustled another, emblazoned with the ducal 
arms of Buckingham, and mingling its azure 
with the red above so richly, that you almost 
marveled which was the royal banner, and why 
it was that the barge of the master seemed so 
much quieter and more unaspiring than that 
which was to convey his servant. 

It was a glorious day. The broad sunshine 
had come out splendidly, and, for once, London 
threw off its veil of fog, and let the golden 
light flame through its streets with resplendent 
warmth. All along, the banks of the Thames 
were lined with people, eager to see the court 
in motion, while at a respectful distance lay 
common boats and wherries, hired by the city 
people, and ready to follow humbly in the wake 
of that glittering fleet when it should move. 

All at once a commotion arose in the belt of 
human beings that stretched along the river. 
A flutter of expectation ran along the court 
barges, disturbing their occupants as summer 
wind ruffles a flower-garden. Men and women 
along the shore stood on tip-toe, gazing eagerly 
toward the city, and the commoner boats 
swarmed into motion like a hive of bees going 
out for honey. 


The royal party was approaching. The car¬ 
riages that had brought it from Whitehall were 
left behind, and it came forward like a thicket 
of wild blossoms drifting in the sunshine. This 
was the first indistinct aspect; but, directly, 
those who looked close could make out two 
prominent figures, walking side by side, which 
were recognized by a wild shout from shore and 
river. It was Charles I., walking by his queen, 
Henrietta Maria of France. Never, probably, 
since William the Conqueror stumbled so 
adroitly on the British shores, had a monarch 
of such refined and gentlemanly bearing pre¬ 
sented himself before a people. The very pride 
of race, and honest conviction of power, which 
rendered him, or rather his reign, so unpopular 
with the masses, imparted a dignity to his bear- 
ing which was more than royal. 

The woman by his side was proud too, and 
beautiful, if an exquisite complexion, bright, 
pleasant eyes, and a person full of grace can 
constitute beauty. She was scarcely faded from 
the first glory of her youth, and, though the 
vivacity of her look and manner bespoke some¬ 
thing of the high spirit which had at first given 
her lord some trouble, it was toned down, by the 
sweet impulses of maternity, into what seemed 
only a wholesome capacity for enjoyment. 

Before and behind the royal pair appeared 
the officers of the court, each bearing his in¬ 
signia of office, and almost by his side came 
Buckingham, superbly dressed, and with halffa 
dozen glittering orders falling from the jeweled 
collar that flamed like a broken rainbow on his 
breast. His duchess, a sullen little blonde, fad¬ 
ing out of her insignificant youth into still less 
significant womanhood, walked directly behind 
the queen, to whom she was first lady-in-wait¬ 
ing. Close behind her, almost crowding to her 
side, came the Lady Villiers, always assuming, 
and just now more than usually arrogant. These 
were followed by a long train of courtiers, gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies-in-waiting, which belonged to 
the royal and ducal households. 

In all his married life, indeed from the first 
hour that he saw the lady by his side, King 
Charles had given no thought'of love—scarcely 
of admiration—to any other woman. Pure and 
fervent as his first devotion had been, it only 
grew more intense as time wore on. The blos¬ 
soms that her girlish beauty called forth in his 
heart had ripened to rich fruit now. Charles 
seldom smiled, never as a habit, during his whole 
life. His eyes, so large, and mournfhlly dark, 
had always a sad expression in them; but when 
he came down close to the water, and led his 
wife a pace forward, that his subjects might set 
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her before she stepped into the boat, a proud jj 
glow spread over his features so eloquent ofs 
lore that the people caught it up and answered s 
with shouts. \ 

But when the royal pair descended into the j 
barge, and Buckingham stood conspicuous, with \ 
Lady Villiers crowding close to him, concealing ^ 
bis little duchess with her ample person, the ^ 
dead silence that fell upon the crowd was only ^ 
broken by murmurs of discontent, and even ex- $ 
elamations teeming with hatred. ^ 

Buckingham gave his haughty head a lift, $ 
and turned the defiant beauty of his face upon $ 
them. He was, indeed, a splendid creature, * 
worthy of the hate he challenged. For a s 
moment he stood, with the purple velvet of ^ 
his dress glowing like ripe plums under the J 
flash of his jeweled collar, and the white plume $ 
fluttering like imprisoned snow-flakes from the ^ 
diamond aigrette on his cap. The self-sufficient s 
man fairly looked down the murmurs of dis- j> 
content in his neighborhood; then, lifting his ^ 
cap, with a grace that was half mockery, stepped j; 
into his own boat, where his wife and mother j; 


had already taken their seats. ^ 

The person who appeared next, ready to enter i 
the boat, was a young girl fresh as a flower, and < 
beautiful as the rosiest dawn that ever blessed * 
a June day. The golden mist of hair that curled j 
and floated about her face, the deep blue eyes ^ 
and mouth, breaking out into smiles—though \ 


she looked half frightened to death as a buzz of > 
admiration greeted here—were all so girlish, \ 
that many a heart leaped toward her with un- $ 
conscious admiration. She oast a half pleased, $ 
half timid glance at the crowd, flushed all over 'I 
with pleasant shame, made a false step, and fell J 
forward with a little wild cry. ^ 

A young man sprang out from a group of % 
pages, and made a dash down the steps* crying j 
out, \ 


“ Bessie, Bessie, are yon hurt ?” s 

But the duke had seen her peril, and, stretch- \ 
ing out bis arms, caught her as she fell, caught \ 
her so closely that she lay for a moment strug- s 
gling on his bosom, with his wife looking on, $ 
before he set her down. $ 

Bessie looked up, trembling like a leaf, and $ 
with her lovely face flushed scarlet. She saw $ 
Randal, stopped short on the steps, by a frown 5 
from the duke, and burst into tears. | 

There was nothing boyish about Randal's face $ 
then. He turned pale as marble, and flashed s 
an angry glance at the duke. Poor fellow! He $ 
had learned to be a man in those few weeks, $ 
bat no power on earth could teach him to cringe s 
like a courtier* < 


The stranger who had come np with him from 
the country, saw revolt in his face, and, moving 
quietly down the steps, whispered, 

“ This is not the occasion. Go back to your 
post.” 

There was anthority in the voice, and, as I 
have said, Randal was no longer a boy. If he 
had seemed younger than his ye&rB at home, a 
little worldly experience had atoned for that, 
while, in capacity and personal appearance, no 
page of all the duke’a household surpassed 
him. 

“You see there is no harm done, save a few 
blushes, which the child can well spare,” con¬ 
tinued his mentor; “and you are bloeking up 
the way.” 

Randal turned, reluotantly, and mounted the 
steps again. His young heart ohafed at the 
fiat of separation wbioh kept him aloof from 
the object of his love; for Randal had learned, 
among other things, how completely every hope 
of his life was centered around the young crea¬ 
ture who had been his playmate from her cradle 
up. He saw a stream of people pass down into 
the boats, which he was forbidden to enter, and 
caught one secret, disappointed glance from 
Bessie. Then came a crash of music, followed 
by swaths of silver turned up by the oars &a 
they broke water to the sunshine, and the duke’s 
boat followed the royal barge, which was mov¬ 
ing grandly out into the stream, with the fringes 
of its silken awning sweeping in the wind, and 
broad ripples of foamy sunshine flashing in its 
wake. 

Another barge came up to the stairs, into 
which the pages crowded, all on a level; for 
those of the dnke's household gave no pre* 
oedence to the royal badges which others wore* 
As this boat went dashing after the royal party, 
the people gradually dropped away, and the 
gorgeous fleet moved down toward Greenwich. 

The people were right; Buckingham did 
govern England. This very expedition which 
seemed only a passage of pleasure, arose from 
the suggestion of his rash impatience. An 
emissary had been, for some days, expeeted 
from Franee, one who would bring tidings 
which the duke thirsted for. His great per¬ 
sonal vanity had been wounded to the core by 
the prohibition placed upon his visit to the 
French court. By this messenger he had sent 
insolent threats to the sister government— 
threats which, if disregarded, he resolved should 
end in war. 

In his friendship, as in his love, Charles gave 
confidence without stint. He could see no faults 
in anything which had ones secured his affeo- 
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tion. The very unpopularity of his favorite ^ Buckingham turned at the cry, glanced at her 
only increased his royal favor. Next to his s face, and then was led by her eager look to re¬ 
queen—nay, sometimes in opposition to her— l gard the wherry with keen interest. It con- 
Buckingham lay close to that noble heart; for | tained five persons besides the oarsmen, four 
it was noble in so much that its faults were s men and a woman. The duke’s face gloomed 
those of education, which may well be forgiven, ^ black as midnight; he started up with a violence 
considering the horrible penalty which he paid $ that made the boat dip to its edge, and called 
for them. ^ out for the oarsmen of the king’s barge to stop. 

It certain^ was an unusual movement, but ^ Even with their royal master present, the men 
Charles had consented to take this excursion $ obeyed the favorite’s voice, and lifted their oars 
down the Thames, in order to meet the vessel jj from the water. Before Charles could ask the 
which was expected from France, and thus save i; meaning of this, Buckingham swept up to his 
his favorite a few hours of suspense. To all \ side, and, leaning over from his barge, cried out, 
the court it was merely a pleasure party which £ “Sire, sire! in yon boat is the malcontent of 
would end at Greenwich; but Buckingham sel- \ whom I told your grace. He is making for the 
dom proposed anything without a double mo- > ship before us, which is bound for America.” 
tive. Even then, his desire to enter France £ “Well,” said Charles, in his kind, grave way, 
had warmed into a simple impulse of vanity, and ;> “had we not better let him go ? The wilderness 


permission to do as he pleased would doubtless 
have ended in total indifference on the subject; 
but his intense vanity wab gratified by an oppo¬ 
sition which proclaimed him to the whole world 
os a person so irresistible, that the Queen of 
France could not be trusted in his society. To 
his half-satiated thirst for power this contest 
had peculiar zest; though his heart, such as it 
was, had long since turned in a different direc¬ 
tion. 

So down the party rowed, flashing up silver 
from the bosom of the Thames with a hundred 


will be pleasanter than a prison, and quite as 
safe.” 

“But, sire, he will escape just punishment. 
I would not for my dukedom that this man 
escapes justice.” 

Without waiting for the king’s answer, Buck¬ 
ingham beckoned one of the boats that held 
some of his people, and ordered them to pursue 
the wherry. Dash went the oars with a long 
sweeping pull, and the boat leaped through the 
water like a hawk stooping toward his prey. 
The men in the wherry observed this movement, 


oars, breaking the sunshine with masses of rich s and one of them snatched a pair of oars, and, 
coloring, and filling the air with the sweet, low ' bending his great strength upon them, urged 
hum of voices, which even propinquity to the $ his heavy craft fiercely toward the ship. They 
royal barge could not entirely suppress. \ reached the black shadow which it cast on the 

But the duke’s impatience met but slender re- l water, and the wherry grated against its im- 
ward—no ship, bearing from the French coast, $ movable side. A hoarse shout followed, then 
appeared. But lying out in the river, with her j a rope-ladder fell over the side of the vessel, 
sails set, and her prow turned oceanward, was j and was seized upon by a man below who sprang 
an emigrant ship ready to lift its anchor for the i upon it like a cat. The frightened cry of a 
new world. \ female left behind was broken by the rush of 


As the royal fleet was nearing this ship, a $ the pursuing boat, from which a young man 
wherry swept past, keeping dose to the shore, 1 leaped into the wherry, unsheathing his poniard 
till it came opposite the vessel. Then it gave a i as he sprang. With a bound upward, he cut 
sudden turn and shot across the stream, cross-j the rope-ladder in twain just above the round 
ing the bow of Buckingham’s boat some ten £ grasped by the fugitive’s hands, and uttered a 
yards in advance. When Bessie Westburn saw 
the wherry, she gave a little cry of surprise, 
and her eager face kindled with home memories. 


wild cry of pain as the man fell back into the 
wherry, for in the fierce upturned face he re¬ 
cognized Oliver Cromwell, (to bs continued.) 


Bunded mourner, ever ’round thee, 
In the evening, in the morn, 

In her white Immortal beauty, 
Float* thy little Heaven-bora. 

Cloud aaleep above the mountains, 

Breeme upon the leafy lea, 
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! Sunbeam glancing, birdling soaring, 

None are freer now than she. 

She shall be thy right hand angel, 

^ Ever fluttering by thy side; 

^ And In God's own chosen season 

* Thou shalt see her, glorified I r. A. a 
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BT MBS. SABAH LINDLET WILSON. 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and I was on ^ expecting you. Hark! Hear that snow-bird’s 
my way home from uncle Hugh’s, where I had < ‘Chickadee* again! Isn't he a dear little 
stopped the night before. ^ thing ?” 

I was eighteen then, and had been in college s “Yes, this snow-bird is a dear little thing!” I 
six months; a long time it seemed to me, and ;j echoed, pressing the hand tenderly that 1 still 
also to my mother, judging from her letter; so J retained, as we went slowly up the walk, 
that I was not sorry when I started home for a > And so it was I made love to snow-bird—as 
short vacation. I always called her, as everybody called her 

The clear cold air of the pleasant morning after that—the first day of my return. And 
among the New England hills gave an exhila- s that day the tender passion took root in my 
rating effect to my spirit, and, cantering along j heart, that grew and strengthened in all the 
on uncle Hugh's pretty pony, the six miles that $ after-years, that shall grow and strengthen so 
lay between there and my home did not seem s long as life shall last. 

long to me. \ How short the three weeks of my vacation 

I had almost reached the homestead gate, \ seemed! 

When, looking up the walk, such a vision ofs “Some time,” I said to snow-bird, when I 
loveliness met my eyes, in the shape of a young $ took her hand at parting, “when I am a man, 
girl, that I involuntarily reined in my horse. $ I shall want you to be my wife. So, promise to 
“Who is she?” was my first thought. I have s keep your heart for me through the years that 
no sister, no cousin, like her. “It must be Net- $ shall intervene between this and your woman- 
tie Bird,” I said at last, half-aloud; for I re- $ hood.” 

membered then of my mother's having written s But no, she would not promise. 

of a young girl she had taken to live with her: $ “Snow-bird, the woman, might not be like 

a daughter of a very dear friend of hers, who ^ snow-bird, the child.” 

had died, leaving the child an orphan. $ Were the words prophetic of the time five 

There she stood, under the chestnut-tree, over J years after, when I returned to find my cousin, 
her shoes in snow—there having been a storm, \ Dudley Ide, madly in love with her? 
the night previous—her pretty merino dress $ And she, I had every reason to believe, reci- 
gathered gracefully in her hands, and her dark, r procated the affection. She was seventeen then, 
beautiful eyes upraised to a low bough of the $ and was even more beautiful than when a child, 
tree, where a pretty snow-bird sat singing. J Her love would have been a priceless treasure 
Her hair was dark and glossy, and fell in grace-^ to any man, and it almost maddened me to 
ful ringlets over her fair neck and shoulders, jj think another should win it, when I loved her 
Altogether, what a pretty picture it made! I so much. 

The old chestnut-tree loaded with snow, the > Evening after evening found Dudley by her 
pretty little snow-bird in its branches, and the < side. Sometimes they would walk in the gar- 
prettitr snow-bird under the tree—while, from * den, sometimes linger in the green-house; but 
the latticed window further back, my mother’s i oftener at the piano. Dudley was passionately 
friendly face looked out. \ fond of music, and she had a splendid voice. I 

I took all this in at a glance, and I rode up \ remember, one night, at his request, she sang 
to the gate and dismounted. ? the liberty chaunt of France—sang it as I never 

“Good morning, snow-bird!” I said, as I > heard it, save, in after-years, by Rachel, 
tossed the bridle over the pony's neck, and > With him, she was lively, sociable, and witty; 
opened the gate. ji with me, cold, reserved, and indifferent. 

“Good-morning!” And the pretty eyes were s I heard it from Dudley’s own lips that she 
turned on me in surprise. ^ was engaged to him. This it was that sent me 

“ I am Graham Carleton,” I said, coming for- J; wandering over Europe for the next two years, 
ward and extending my hand. s I wrote occasional letters home, but did not 

“Oh! are you? I am glad to see you. And $ stop long enough in one place to receive any 
your mother will be so happy! She has been $ reply. 
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“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED BLEEP.” — SONG. 


At last I settled down quietly in Florence, 
and then there came a letter from my mother. 

“Come home, Graham/’ it said; “your snow¬ 
bird is dying.” 

“Your snow-bird!” The words thrilled my 
heart with a precious hope. 

I reached my old home at last, and as I went 
slowly up the familiar path, my heart beat wildly i 
with a thousand hopes and fears. ; 

Snow-bird was not dead—but so fearfully pale \ 
and emaciated! \ 

I clasped her to my heart, covering her lips \ 
with tender kisses, and telling her how I had J 
loved her ever sinoe that cold November morn- j 
ing I saw her standing in the snow, and then, j 
almost in the same breath, asking her how it \ 
was she had broken her engagement with S 
Dudley. < 

But she had never been engaged, she said. \ 
Then she told me the stories that he brought to ^ 
her of my college life—stories of a young girl i 
whom I had dishonored and betrayed* \ 

I was too surprised to speak. Was Dudley * 
Ide as false as that? ' 


“And you believed him?” I said, turning to 
her. 

“Forgive me, Graham, I did.” 

“And do you now?” 

“No, indeed, no! I learned it was all a base 
falsehood soon after you left for Europe.” 

“And was it this that caused you to treat me 
with such indifference?” 

“Yes; and because of your own to me. I 
loved you, Graham; I could not help it; and I 
was fearful lest I should betray it I” 

“Poor snow-bird!” and I drew her to me. 

The flush of health soon came to her cheek, 
and the light of the olden time to her eye. 

So, when merry Christmas was ushered in, 
snow-bird oame to me, looking radiant and 
beautiful, in white satin, and orange blossoms, 
and put her hand in mine. And we pronounced 
the vows that shall bind us together “Till death 
do us part.” 

Looking book, now, to that honr, I recall it 
as the happiest one of my life—the honr that 
gave to my keeping, to my love and protection 
through life, my own precious snow-bird 1 


«HE GIVETH HIS BE-LOYED SLEEP” 


BT NELLIE NORTON. 


Evi briugeth to tho earth her holy calm, 

Night giveth sweet repose, and peaceful hours; 

The bounteons skies, like angels dropping balm, 

Send cool, soft dews to Summer's thirsty flowers. 
The weary heart still clasps its cherished dreams 
Of rest for eyes that have no tears to weep. 

And Hope breathes low, like the soft voice of streams: 
For so “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

The poor man, weary with the toils of day, 

Crosses his sun-browned palms upon his breast, 
Forgetful of the cares that pave life’s way, 

While gentle slumber seals his eyes to rest. 


The play-worn child, like some sweet nestling dove* 
Into its mother’s arms doth nightly creep, 

Sinks to its rest, haloed with sheltering love— 

And so “ He giveth His beloved deep.” 

Eve’s holy calm, night's hours of sweet repose^ 

Are dim foreshadowing* of our final rest. 

When the great drama of this life shall close, 

And we shall wake among the radiant blest— 
And wait and listen for the whispered: “PeaceI** 
That hashed to rest the Galilean deep— 

And watch for Death to bring my soul release: 

For so “He giveth His beloved sleep I* 


SONG. 


BT B. O. JOHNSTON. 


Wrnor, by disease prostrated, low, 

I lay all helpless in my woe, 

Who watched o’er me with tender care, 
Both day and night? My feitbful Claire. 

When fortune darkly on me frowned, 
And griefs encompassed me arcmnd, 

Who raised me np from black despair, 
And gave me hope? My faithful Claire. 

She’s gentle as a maiden’s sigh, 

Bad with her lover’s melody; 


And lovely as affection's tear, 

Shed o'er a woitckdeserted bier; 

And is so deep in love with love. 

She loves all here, and all above! 

Her great delight to do a deed. 

To satisfy another's need. 

Oh I nature, when she gave her birth, 
Av angel sent to blees the earth; 

A premise ef the goed to be^ 

When death aad sin have set us free. 
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PENWIPER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tub Penwiper is so useful an article, both 
ror the service of the gentleman as well as the 
lady, forming a present 60 easily made and so 
generally acceptable, that pretty varieties are 
always in demand. That which we are now 
supplying is very simple, and a number of them, 
made in different colors of cloth or velvet, form 
i very suitable contribution for a charitable 
bazaar, in which portable articles are usually 
round very desirable; not as superseding those 
of greater beauty and importance, but as giving 
opportunities to those purchasers who, while 
they are happy to invest small sums, might not 
think it desirable to expend large ones. The 
little articles we are now giving may be made 
in cloth or velvet of any color. The large beads 
which form the center and the border are the 
white satin beads, which are not so liable to 
break as the pearl; and each of these is sur¬ 
rounded with a ring of the smallest steel beads 
Vol. XL IV.—20 


that can be procured. The wreath which ap 
pears round the rosette in the center has the 
best effect in either steel or gold beads; but 
very small clear white also look extremely well. 
In working a number of these Penwipers for a 
bazaar, different colors both of cloth and velvet 
may be employed, and the color of the beads 
may also bo varied, only taking care to avoid 
using those of a make that renders them liable 
to be easily broken. Thus, cut-glass beads of 
any color may be taken for the center and the 
border; and the small ones may be gold, steel, 
white, opaque, or clear green, amber, or tur¬ 
quoise. Three or four rounds of the same size 
as this ornamental top must be cut in black 
cloth, pinked at their edges, laid on another 
round of the same color as the top, and the 
whole fastened together with any slight orna¬ 
ment stitched on through the center of the Pen¬ 
wiper. 
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SPANISH OPERA HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

I* the front of the number, we give a pattyn, < stitches plain, except the last two, then knit 


printed in colors, of a Spanish Opera Hood, s 
taken from one worn by the Empress of the n 
F rench. The materials are 2 ounces of white $ 
and 1} ounces of scarlet Andalusian wool, a s 
pair of knitting pins, No. 5; and one or two $ 
pairs of chenille tassels. For the feather bor- ^ 
der, one ounce of white Andalusian wool and a v 
pair of knitting pins, No. 16; the pins Bhould $ 
be measured in the circle of the Bell gauge. $ 
The White Border. — The whole of the hood s 
is made in plain knitting, which should be j! 
worked loosely and lightly; the principal part i; 
of it being double. It is commenced at the $ 
border which runs round the shoulders. $ 

With the white wool cast on 263 stitches, with $ 
two pins. | 

1st and 2nd rows—All plain knitting, always s 
slipping the 1st stitch. ^ 

3rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, knit 31 stitches < 
plain, knit 3 stitches all together, knit 95 plain, \ 
knit 3 stitches together again, knit 95 plain, $ 
knit 3 together, knit 82 plain. ' s 

4th row—All plain knitting, Blipping the 1st \ 
stitch. $ 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 30 plain, knit 3 to- s 
gcther, knit 93 plain, knit 3 together, this is £ 
the center of the row; knit 93 plain, knit 3 to- \ 
gether, knit 31 plain. • \ 

6 th row—Plain, slipping the 1st stitch. £ 

Repeat the last 3 rows 6 times more, knitting i 
one plain stitch less at the beginning and end jj 
of each row, and 2 stitches less on each side of ii 
the center; the 3 stitches knitted together should ^ 
always be worked over those of the preceding $ 
row. •> 

19th row—With the disengaged pin take off $ 
the first 24 stitches without knitting them, tie s 
the scarlet wool into the last stitch, and with it s 
and the pin which has the 24 stitches knit 3 to- $ 
gether, then 19 plain, knit 3 together, knit 79 ^ 
plain, knit 3 together; turn back, leaving 24 > 
stitches on the other pin. The stitches left are { 
for the side borders. s 

20th row—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, $ 

except the last two, then kuit them and the next $ 
white stitch together; turn back. 3! 

21st row—Knit 78 plain, knit 8 together in ^ 
the center as before, knit the rest of the scarlet 
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them and the next white stitch together; turn 
back. 

22nd row—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, 
except the last two, then knit them and the nest 
white stitch together; turn back. 

23rd row—Knit 76 plain, knit 3 together, knit 
the rest, except the last two, then knit them and 
the next white together; turn back. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 21 times more, knit¬ 
ting 2 stitches less each time at the beginning 
and end of the rows. When these rows are 
worked all the white stitches will be used 

66 th row—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest 
plain to the last 3 stitches, then knit them to¬ 
gether. 

67th row—Slip 1, knit 80 plain, knit 3 to¬ 
gether in the center as usual, knit the rest plain 
to the last 3 stitches, then knit them together. 

Repeat the last 2 rows three times mor?, 
knitting 3 stitches less at the beginning and 
end of the rows each time. 

74th row—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest 
plain, knitting the last 2 together. 

Work 26 rows more as the last. 

101st row—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

102nd row—Plain. 

103rd row—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

104th row—Plain. Draw the remaining stitches 
together to fasten off. 

The Lining. —This is worked exactly the 
same as the part already made, with the ex¬ 
ception that the white wool is used throughout 
If it is worked separately, it must be com¬ 
menced by casting on the 263 stitobes; but the 
neatest way is to raise all the stitches which 
were first cast on, as this avoids sewiog the 
two parts together. To raise the stitches, com¬ 
mence at the 1st row of the work, put the pin 
into the 1st stitch cast on, keep the wool at the 
back, and with the point of the pin bring the 
wool through in a loop, which raises one loop; 
put the pin into the next stitch, bring the wool 
through, and continue the same until there are 
263 loops on the pin, then commenoe at the 1st 
row, repeat the whole of the direction, usiri 
white wool. When finished, the selvedges ol 
the two pieces should be sewed together across 
the front. 
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Tub Second Border. —With the white wool' ing; the front is then finished with the follow- 
cast on 121 stitches, loosely as before. \ ing feather border, which can, if wished, be 

1st and 2nd rows—Plain knitting. $ continued round the edge of the 2nd white 

8 rdrow—Slip 1, knit 58 plain, knit 8 together, $ border, 
knit 57 plain, knit the last 2 stitches together. ^ Feather Border. —With the white wool and 
4th row—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest* No. 1G pins caBt on 6 stitches, 
plain to the last 2, then knit them together. $ 1st row—Knit the 1st stitch plain, put the 
5th row—Slip 1, knit 56, knit 8 together, knit s pin into the next stitch, pass tho wool between 
55, knit 2 together. $ the points of the pins from the front to the 

6 th row—The same as the 4th row. $ back, round the tops of tho 1st and 2nd fingers 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 54, knit 3 together, knit £ to the front, pass the wool between the pins 
53, knit 2 together. \ again, and round the fingers to the front as be- 

8 th row— Ab the 4th row. jjfore; pass the wool between the pins again, 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 52, knit 8 together, knit $ which will make three turns of wool upon the 
61, knit 2 together. £ right hand pin, two turns or loops of which are 

10th row—As the 4th row. ^ round the fingers; bring the three turns of wool 

Join on the scarlet wool, and repeat the last s through the stitch, and take it off the left pin 
2 rows 16 times more, knitting 2 stitches less > to finish the stitch; take the fingers out of the 
each time, in all 32 scarlet rows. j: loops and work the remaining 4 stitches tho 

Knit 20 rows plain, slipping the 1st stitch S same, 
and knitting the last 2 together every row. $ 2nd row—Knit the three turns of wool to- 
63rd row (of scarlet)—Knit every 2 stitches n gether as one stitch; repeat, knitting the last 
together. $ stitch plain. 

54th row—Plain. ^ Repeat these 2 rows until sufficient length is 

55th row—Knit every 2 stitches together, and ;> made, and cast off. The loops of wool should 
draw the remaining stitches close together to $ be about three-quarters of an inch in length; 
fasten them off. s and if they appear too long, the wool need only 

Sew the scarlet selvedge to the front of the $ be passed round one finger. It is then to be 
hood, so that it may fall back, as in the engrav- \ sewed to the hood. 


BODY, SLEEVE, AND COLLAR. 




KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



Ekittimo a Counterpane in small pieces, to 5 the last as soon as completed, the accumulation 
he sewn together when a sufficient number have ? displays itself more and more advantageously, 
been completed, is a sort of work which grows $ The pattern which we are now giving is in 
in favor and interest as perfect facility is ac- $ squares, four of which being joined together 
quired, and each separate part being added to > show four raised leaves, composing a sort of 
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flower in the center. The knitting ia commenced 
in the following way:— 

Take No. 8 knitting eotton, and oast on 1 
loop. The next tfow, pass the eotton round the 
needle; knit 1 loop and purl 1 on the same loop 
before casting it off; you will now have 8 loops. 

2nd row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 2, purl 1, knit 8. 

3rd row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 2, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 8, purl 3, knit 4. 

4th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 3, make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 3. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 4, purl 5, knit 5. 

6 th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 4, ; make 1, knit 7, make 1, knit 4. 

Back rov*—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 5 f purl 7, knit 6. 

6 th row*—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 5, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 5. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 6, purl 7, knit 7. 

7th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 6, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 6. 

Back row—Knit 7, purl 7, knit 8. 

8 th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 8, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 8. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 9, purl 6, knit 10. 

9th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 


knit 10, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 10. 

Back row—Pass the ootton once round the 
needle, knit 11, purl 8, knit 12. 

10 th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 12, make 1, slip, knit, and bind, make 1, 
knit 12. 

Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 18, purl 1, knit to the end of the row. 

11th row—Pass the cotton once round the 
needle, and knit the whole row. 

Back row—Pass the ootton round the needle, 
and purl the whole row. This forms the half 
of the square; and there ought to be 31 loops 
upon the needle. From this time, instead of en¬ 
larging by passing the cotton round the needle, 
the square must be diminished by taking up two 
loops at the beginning and end of each front 
row. 

12th row—Slip, knit, and bind, knit 1, make 
1 , knit 2 together; continue to make and knit 2 
together, ending the row with 2 together twice 
over. 

Back row—Purl the whole row. 

13th row—Purl the whole row, narrowing at 
each end. 

Back row—Knit the whole row. 

14th row—Purl the whole row, narrowing at 
each end. 

Back row—Knit the whole row. There will 
now appear two of the stripeB or ribs, the one 
in the knitting having a row of holes, the other 
plain, but purled. The rest of the square is to 
be finished exactly in the same way, repeating 
the stripes until there are only three loops re¬ 
maining, when the point must be cast off by 
slipping 1, knitting 2 together, and binding. 


EDGING IN WAVY BRAID. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This simple little edging is formed by work- $ points of t he braid, returning the thread through 
tag seven stitches of pemt de Bruxelles on seven 5 the loops of the stitches, drawing it np close in 
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F I a A B O BODY AND WAISTCOAT. 


the center, crossing the braid, end securing it $ The proper cotton for the point de Bruxelles is 
with two or three stitches. Miss three points s No. 20 crochet The same pattern looks rerj 
of the braid, work seven more points in the | pretty formed of a loop of nine points of the 
same way, repeating to the end; after which \ braid with the English rosette bee-stitch worked 
unite the points of the braid between each loop. £ in the center. 


FIGARO BODY AND WAISTCOAT. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



Wb give, this month, diagrams for a Figaro i No. 6 is the Sleeve. It is gathered in large 
Body in front, with short skirts behind, and j plaits at top, where it presents the leg-of-mut- 
under it a body in the waiBtcoat form. The j ton shape, while it fits close at bottom, 
waistcoat is made of a lighter tint than the > The sleeves may be made of a lighter tint 


Jacket. 

DIAGRAM HO. 1. 

Pattern No. 1 is the Front of the Waistcoat. 
Nos. 2 and 8 form its Back and Side-Piece. 
Pattern No. 1 bis is the Front of the Jacket. 

DIAGRAM HO. 2. 

No. 4 is the Middle of its Back. 

No. 5 its Side-Pieoe. 


than the waistcoat; but in that case, it most 
| have at bottom a deep turned-up cuff in the 
\ Louis XIII. style, indented at the edge, and 
s made of the darker tinted material like the 
| body of the jacket. This cuff must be six 
J inches, and the points bordered with a narrow 
$ bUok lace. Then also on each of the plaits at 
$ the shoulder there must be a dark button set in 
' lace. 
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EDGING IN WAVY BRAID AND CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This little edging will be found useful for j 
trimming many articles of the wardrobe; and !; 
it is especially suitable for children’s dresses, jj 
being firm and durable. It is composed of a \ 
mixture of fancy braid and orochet. To com- $ 
mence, take a piece of wavy braid; double the J 
length that will be required, on which work a ] 
row of point de Bruxelle «, double the braid, j 
making the points meet, and, with No. 40 crochet \ 
cotton, sew the points together, passing the j 
thread down the middle line. Commenoe the 
crochet with No. 16 of the same cotton, and 1 


make a chain of nine; loop into the point of the 
braid, and continue to the end. For the second 
row of crochet chain six; loop into the center 
of the last row; chain four, loop in again on to 
the same, and continue thus working to the 
end. This completes the crochet. The other 
edge of the braid is finished with another row 
of point de Bruxelles. Leaving out this last row, 
and repeating the crochet to match the other 
side, makes a pretty light insertion correspond¬ 
ing with the edging, the two being thus arranged 
for accompanying each other. 
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FLOWER-VASE MAT IN CROCHET. 


BT HB8. JANE WEAVE X. 



This mat is the production of the crochet- 
needle, the material being three distinct shades 
of Berlin wool of a bright green. The bottom 
of the mat is commenced in the center, and is 
done on a fine cord, going round and round, 
and enlarging as often as is necessary, until 
the^required size is obtained. This part is done 
in the darkest shade of wool. The size of the 
round is then increased by rows of loops, each 
row being rather larger than the last, and of 
these there shopld be either four or five rows, 


according to the size Intended to be produced. 
The scalloped shells or leaves turn upward, are 
worked separately, and Bewn on. They are 
commenced by working a small leaf in crochet 
cempact and firm, according to the shape which 
appears in the dark center of the one in the 
front of our engraving, commencing at the top, 
and consequently finishing at the bottom, at 
which place the rows of scallops are commenced, 
the first being attached, at each indentation, to 
the leaf already worked, and the ethers added 
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in enlarged loops. These being fastened at the ^ eaoh side toward the top, form the rim, which is 
points to the bottom of the mat, are turned up- \ intended to lay upon and enclose the lower part 
ward, and being also fastened to each other on i of the flower-vase, whioh rests within the mat. 


DESIGN FOR BERLIN WOOL. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pattern, which may be 
continued to any sixe, and may be 
worked either in double or single 
wool, is executed in seven shades 
of the same color, commencing 
with black and ending with white. 
It consists of long stitches made 
on four or six threads of the 
oanvas, whichever is preferred, 
worked in a slanting direction, 
and the top portions of the points 
are filled in with smaller stitches, 
to make the design complete. 
Down the center of each pattern 
a long stitch of gold cord or fine 
chenille is put tp hide the meeting 
of the two rows of stitches. 
Crochet silk or beads might here 
be very well introduced- 




CROCHET LACE. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints for Horsewomen. —Since the war broke out—we 
wonder if there b any connection between them—riding 
on horseback has become much more general with ladies. 
On this account, we think a few hints on the subject, Jot* 
ted down at random, may be useful. 

Mounting often appears, to the woman who has never 
attempted it, a most contemptible and trifling impediment 
in her course to the horse’s back, and still more frequently 
does it appear when she has once essayed it and blundered 
—a thing of such vast magnitude that perfection in it is 
only to be attained through much labor and difficulty. 
Either extreme is wrong. If she goes about it in the right 
way, and the one who assists her understands his portion 
of the business, a woman may monnt a horse for the first 
time in her life without a flaw being detected by the most 
critical in her manner of doing so, but that the assistant 
should perform his part faithfully is an essential condition 
of succoss. 

In the first place—that condition assumed—it is neces¬ 
sary to be, at any rate, outwardly “ unhasting, unresting;” 
to soo a hurriedly nervous advance to, or a needlessly pro¬ 
tracted pause by the horse’s side, is not a pretty sight; 
besides, occasionally, it is disagreeable to the horse, and 
causes him to kick his near hind leg forward and grow 
captious with regard to his head being held. When a ! 
woman goes up to her horse, she should at once place her 
right hand on the near pummel with a firm grasp, if she 
be tall enough; but if not, putting it on the center of the 
saddle will do equally well—indeed, if she be at all doubt- 
fill as to the skill of the one who is going to mount her, we 
would, in any case, recommend the hand being placed on 
the saddle; she will not rise so str&lghtly, and, conse¬ 
quently, not so elegantly; but, should her aid fail her in 
the least, she will recover her balance more speedily and 
be more likely to come down into the saddle than on to the \ 
ground. 

The habit must be let drop the moment the position Is 
taken up, and the left foot raised and placed on the hand 
of the groom; directly this is done the spring should be 
taken evenly, not with a Jerk, for the whole movement 
should have the appearance of the lady putting her foot 
on a step and quietly walking up. If the habit has been 
allowed to fall down in its natural folds, it will need very 
little adjusting by the time Its wearer is on horseback with 
her leg over the pummel, and the reins (If she has not 
taken them up before mounting) put properly in her handfc. } 
The groom will put the foot that has been placed on his \ 
hand into the stirrup, and the lady herself can then regu- ■ 
late its length by means of the stirrup-adjnsting strap, \ 
without which no lady should ride. 5 

It is eo easy to take up the reins in the proper way, yet } 
many who can ride pretty well even take them up impro- \ 
perly. Beginners should always learn with the double \ 
rein; not difficult to manage in itself. It will still appear so > 
after using the single one, being a trifle more complicated. \ 
The lower or curb-rein must be divided by the little finger, < 
and the upper or snaffle by the third; they must then be ! 
drawn by a downward movement evenly toward the right \ 
hip to the requisite length, the snaffle tighter than the j 
curb. The loop of reins must be passed over the first finger * 
and held firmly down by the thumb. When this is done, \ 
It will at once be seen how well adapted the arrangement 
is for the easy disposition of the reins and management of 
them and the horse, as they can either be allowed to >lip | 


or be kept perfectly tight and steady with the greatest 
case, and at a moment's notice. 

The hold on the reins must be as light as firm; indeed, 
the firmer it is, generally the lighter. It is the rough un¬ 
steady hand that is heavily-regardless of the horse's mouth, 
and that pulls awkwardly, and causes him to pull like 
“ getting away," very often when such was probably Ear 
from being the intention with which he started. The first 
and most important things for the beginner to learn are 
these few facts which we have mentioned, via: the way to 
mount and how to hold the reins. The settling squarely 
into the saddle will not be accomplished until after two or 
three trials. 

Shapes of Crinoline.—W e cannot help remarking In 
every well-dressed crowd bow evident it is that the shape 
of the crinoline is undergoing a gradual alteration. In¬ 
stead of there being the slightest fullness about the hlpe 
as formerly, they are now worn as flat aa possible, the 
same rale being observed down the front; all the fullness 
is thrown at the back, which is contrived by holding the 
crinoline extended by means of steel or elastic attached to 
the sides. For out-door wear the crinoline should be cut 
with a small train at the beck, and for evening in-door 
wear with a large one. Under-dresses of thin materials, 
such as muslins, bareges, etc., two petticoats should be 
worn over the crinoline, the first made of cambric muslin 
with a deep hem, a row of embroidery in satin-etitch, and 
with a few narrow tucks above. The second petticoat 
should be made of muslin, and have a deep flounce round 
the bottom; this should be quite plain in front, but failed 
on and slightly train-shaped at the back. Bo desirons are 
many ladies of their skirts being flat In front that those 
petticoats which are made with several narrow flounces 
alternating with rows of insertions, hate only one flounce, 
and one row of insertion round the front, the series of rows 
commencing only at the sides. All petticoats should be 
gored to follow the present style of skirts, and the band at 
the top which is very wide, should be boned in the same 
manner as a pair of stays, the bock breadths being arranged 
to draw with a casing. 

Uniformity of Color, such a remarkable feature in 
ladies’ toilets of the present day, Is now carried eren to 
the pocket-handkerchief. With a mauve drees, the border 
of a whito cambric pocket-handkerchief should be em¬ 
broidered in manve cotton, or it should hare a mauve vig¬ 
or vignette. The small muslin cravats frequently follow 
nette in each corner; if a blue dreas, then a bine border 
this rale, many of the newest being worked in the eaae 
color as the dress with which they are worn. 

“Children Plating Horses.”— This capital engraving Is 
after one of Leslie's inimitable pictures. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Leslie, thongh he spent most of hb life in Lon¬ 
don, was American born. Hb sister, Miss Leslie, author 
of "Mrs. Washington Potts,” b well-known to the reading 
public. In h!s peculiar walk he was unrivaled, nb 
“ Snncho Panxa and the Duchees,” hb M Uncle Toby," the 
picture we have engraved, and others have aa almost 
world-wide reputation. 

Recently, at one of the races which have taken place in 
France, the Emprees wore a black horsehair bonnet, trim¬ 
med with a plaid ribbon and a plaid feather. 
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PsmooAT and Cbxxolinb Tbimmings. —It is but a few 
yean ago that even rich ladies were quite contented with 
simple white cambric or twill petticoats; and provided 
these were well starched, and ornamented with a hem 
headed by a few tucks, they troubled themselves bat little 
on the subject. Gradually, and by slow degrees, the fashion 
was introduced of ornamenting these simple garments with 
what the French call “ Broderie Anglaise,” which is neither 
more nor less than the open embroidery, where the pattern 
is traced out in cotton, the center of flowers or leaves cut 
out, and the outline seamed over. This style of work, in a 
Tery short time, became universally popular; everybody 
managed to produce endless quantities of it; the Irish took 
it np enthusiastically, and turned out an astonishing num¬ 
ber of yards; the art of making it wps taught in all their 
schools; until, at last, machines were constructed, by means 
of which the same effect could be produced at a merely 
nominal cost It then became so common that ihany people 
discarded it, and turned to satin-stitch embroidery for the 
ornamentation of their under garments in general, and tor 
their petticoats in particular. At first, this was inserted 
between series of small tucks, and for two seasons no other 
style of trimming was general; then small flounces made 
their appearance upon petticoats, and the innovation was 
looked upon as fussy and unnecessary. But, in the present 
day, such a small amount of trimming would be considered 
Ineffective and meagre-looking. Petticoats are now trim¬ 
med even more profusely than dresses, quite as much care 
and taste being displayed upon tha former as upon the 
latter. 

In the first Instance, crinolines do not escape from this 
trimming mania. Many of them are made up with small, 
plaited-up, colored braid round the edge. At a bazaar 
which was held, lately, at the French Embassy, in London, 
and at which many tastoful articles of dress were offered 
to the public, much more elaborate crinolines were on sale. 
Some of the white cambric muslin covers, in which the 
rows of steel were encased, were trimmed in the spaces 
between the three last rounds with rows of mauve ribbon 
covered over with white tulle puffings. This style of crino¬ 
line is, of course, only appropriate for evening full dress 
wear. The petticoats above the crinoline ar^now all trim¬ 
med ; plain simple ones are rarely to be seen. Those worn 
under muslin, Chambery gauze, and grenadine dresses, are 
made of either book or jaconet muslin, and have either one 
or three flounces round the bottom. If one flounce, it 
should he five or six inches deep, and be arranged in Bmall 
box-plaits with a heading; if three flounces are preferred, 
then they should not exceed more than three inches in 
depth; these are also plaited up with a heading. 

The Dog of w oub” Regiment.—' This Is a graphic Illustra¬ 
tion, peculiarly appropriate to the time. Sometimes it is 
a cat, sometimes something else, which Is the pet of the 
regiment. But nearly every regiment has a pet of some 
kind. And very few soldiers, we snspect, but have pets oi 
another kind—sweethearts—at home. May they soon he 
able to return to them! 

Clubs fob 1864.—Now Is the time to begin getting up 
clnbe for next year. Too cannot commence too soon. Every 
year ladies write to ns that they eouM have had larger 
clubs. If they had only begun a little sooner. Do not make 
that mistake this year. Nobody will refute to subecribe to 
"Peterson” If applied to soon enough. 

8atb a Dollab.— Remember that the price of this Maga¬ 
zine is ouly two dollars, while others of the same rank are 
three dollars. That Is, everything which a lady wants in a 
magazine, can be had In “ Peterson” for on*4hird less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons yon 
ask to subscribe. 


S Balmorals, etc.— Much as some of the English fashions 
J have been laughed at and ridiculed by the Parisians, the 
\ fair critics are now adopting many of them. Balmoral 
$ boots, scarlet petticoats, striped woolen petticoats, scarlet 
\ stockings, are anything hut uncommon sights in Paris, 
s At Compiegne the guests have all been wearing high-heeled 
| boots. These boots are made in various ways; of brown 
\ kid or morocco leather; also of gray morocco, buttoned up 
$ the front with steel buttons, the heels likewise bound with 
l steel; also of black morocco and gilt buttons, with gilded 
s heels. But more recherche than any of these are the boots 

< made of Russin leather with gilt heels. With this style of 
\ boot a red and white petticoat is frequently worn, and the 
s skirt of the dress is raUed, when walking out, by the means 

< of cords and rings, so as to form festoons over it. Now that 

> the cold weather has nearly arrived, knitted vestes are fre- 
| qoently worn over the bodice; hut if there is a skirt only, 
{ then the wadded and quilted taffetas bodices are resorted 

> to. These are very comfortable and warm; they are made 
s oi some useful self-colored taffetas, and the sleeves are 
5 closed to the wrist. For wearing out a skirt, the bodice of 
| which has become unfashionable, they will be found ex- 
» ceedingly useful. 

\ Fastenings fob Shawls.— Very beautiful fastenings for 
s shawls and mantles are now made by the best Parisian 
\ jewelers; the form of the newest is long and rather wide, 
and they are almost always artistic. The most aristocratic 
| ladies do not, at this season of the year, appear with die* 

‘ monds, or any other precious stones, except at court recep- 
. tions. For simple toilets they prefer artistic ornaments, 
s which are called personal ornaments. One duchess will 
| wear upon her finger a ring, which, to all appearance, is 
\ worth nothing, but in reality has cost twelve hundred 
$ francs, being au engraved stone of the time of Henry II.; 

; another countess will fasten her shawl with malachite, cut 
^ as a cameo, representing either a member of her own 
^ family or a fancy portrait, something unique, which can 
\ only be seen upon herself. It does not suffice to have ouly 
\ plenty of money in the present day in order to be distin- 
| gnished. The value of ornaments consists not so much in 
i the material out of which they are made as in their artistic 
^ worth. 

1 An Extra Copy for a Premium.— We shall renew, for 
^ next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
s of “Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club. 
^ The club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; flvo 
^ copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will 
j| get np either of these clubs, will receive, either an extra 
s copy gratis, or any other of oar advertised premiums, as 
J they may prefer. 

\ "Count Tchxrxirnozoff.” —We begin, in this number, 
s onr fourth copy-righted novelet for the year. We think 


5 the other three among the very best we have ever printed, 
| and the present one will not flail behind either of the 
< others. Onr arrangements for next year include, however, 
^ an even more brilliant array of similar first-class stories, 
s the titles of which, with the names of the authors, will be 
announced in onr November number. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
1888—1839. By France* Anne Kemble. 1 sol., 12 mo. 
Hew York: Harper dt Brothersu —In the hey-day of youth, 
beauty and success, Fanny Kemble, as is well known, re. 
tired from the stage, and married an American gentle¬ 
man of fortune. Her husband, though a citizen of Phila¬ 
delphia, had large possessions in the South: and this book 
is a narrative of her residence on one of his plantations 
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there. The author’s repugnance to slavery, as an English¬ 
woman of twenty years ago, instead of being diminished, j 


Mtmda. A JVoveL By Charge Blict. 1 ool^ 8 vo. New 
Yorkt Harper A Brother **—This is a story of Italian lib 


was increased by what she saw; and this although the J in the Middle Ages. When it was begun, the critics pre¬ 
estates which she visited were considered, In many re-j dieted that it would ba a failure; but the critics hare beeo 
epects, model ones: other rice and ootton plantations, in \ mistaken for once. Miss Evans has shown that she has 
the vicinity, it seems, were very much worse ordered. It is ' almost Sir Walter Scott’s graphic power in depicting the 
probable that this diary, so long kept private, has now been \ past, while her fidelity to history is incomparably greater, 
put into print, in order to counteract the evil influences of ^ Tito is one of the most wonderful bits of character painting 
the modern apologists of slavery in Great Britain. The \ in English literature. Savonarola Is also forcibly drawn, 
journal was originally written for Elisabeth Dwight Sodg j The preeent edition is illustrated with engravings of un- 
wick, to whom it is now dedicated. ! usual merit, after designs by F. Leynton, J. E. Millais, and 

S (J. D. Maurice. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs Norton. 1 vol., 12 mo. s 

Philada: J. B. Lippineott A Co. —The descriptions of life $ Austin EUioL By Henry Kingsley. 1 oof., 12 mo. Bor 
among the aristocracy of England, with which this novel ^ ton: Ticknor A Fields.-— This new novel, by the author of 
abounds, may be supposed to be correct, for Mrs. Norton is < “ P-avenshoe,” is not up to either of Mr. Kingsley’s former 
connected with some of the very highest noble families of \ works. The falling off, in fact, Is very great. The hero 
Great Britain. In this respect, the story possesses a value, $ starts iu lift as a candidate for political honors in England, 
which is wanting in other delineations of the same social i gets involved in a duel,Is sent to Mlllbank inconsequence, 
atmosphere, made by writers never having had a familiar 5 asd so, losing caste, makes shipwreck of his career. The 
entrance to its charmed circle. The members of that s moral of tho book is, of oourse, against duelling, 
haughty caste do not appear, from this volume, however,} Skirmishing. By the author of “ Who Brcoke-PaysP 
to be essentially different from, or In any tray superior to, 1to1>13 w , v «, York: lUUt , FMa d Cb.-Thie i. not 
the mas. of humanity. The reader 1. sometime, inclined 5 *, good „ .. who Breaks-Paya.” But the good old grand- 
to ».k if the portraits .re not drnwn from life, they are so j with her „ trong commoa Kan and cUarltaW . 

graphic: and that of tho marchioness, though a little over- > Ttow ^ would ndaem a wo „„ Me from Mag a feilure . 
done, is evi lently intended for a real picture. The novel < 

has had a great success in London, several editions having l Ooodfor-Nothing Brother. By WicHifft Lane. 1 *e L, 

already been demanded. As a literary performance it is, 5 ® w * Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. — A novel of no very 
however, only second-rate: it has power and passion, in- s “ark: the beet thing about it being its title. The 
deed, but little originality in plot. \ Btor 7 increases, however, in interest as it progresses. It is 

$ published in paper covers, prioe fifty cents. 

Flowers for the Parlor Garden. By Edward Sprague > 

Rand , Jr. 1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton A Cb — \ The Drummer Boy. By the author of “ Either BrigU- 
This beautiful volume Is a popular treatise on flowers, \ l 6 "w** Boston: J. E. Tilton A Cb. This is 

plants, and trees; the best descriptions to be cultivated; 3 ® fltor y of the B-side expedition, written principally for 
and the proper methods of cultivation. # Its chapters on y° nn « P°°P l0 - 11 exceedingly well done, and ought to 
window gardening, plants for window gardening, balcony $ vor I P°P u l® r - 

gardening, the Wardian case and winter garden, hanging 3 ___ __ . 

baskets and snitable plants, the Waltonian case, and the < ^ 


Aqnarinm and water plants, are lnvalnable to overy lady HORTIOULTURAL. 

who loves flowers, even if she is not the happy possessor, _ ___ _ _ 

, _ . . , xt a . Tin Flower-G arpkh for October.—W e must r e co mm end 

as few are, of a gardener and green-house. Nor are the , A , . . _ . , a ™ 

. . . , , . . . _ . perfect cleanliness and order among the flower-beds, if it 

chapters on out-door gardening, how to grow specimen f . . .. 4 ^ __ 

. . . . , . . . . . ®. ' . is desirable to maintain a creditable appearance. The 

plants, hardy annuals, etc., etc., less desirable. The work . . ... .. , 

., . . . more so, as, during this month, the leaves foil, and many 

concludes with a chapter on spring flowers, and where to , ^7 . “ . „ ’ „ . 9 

- , .. _. . . . . ... . plants have lived their time, and follow the natural course 

find them. The volume Is beautifully printed on thick, * , __ , la J\ t 

cream-colored paper, and I. embelliahed with numerous of d ^' v " k<sl {' t ° b * T * 1 “” r * fro *“ 

exquisite illustratious. Altogether, it is one of the moet toward the end ° f «“•"<>"«*; “ d th ™ 11 <* * U n P ' r * th 

charming book., in every way, that has lately come under .f ""‘““‘’J , . ‘.“v J ^ 

onr notice all the half-hardy plants that have made the borders look 

so gay daring the season. Even many kinds of hardy 
IUUA Gartnefi Girlhood. By the author of “ Boys at pp^tg will have their beauty spoiled, and should be cut 
Chequaad.” 1 cot, 12 *o. Bo,ton: Lonnp.-This novel* Such plant, a. the Rndbeckiu or American nn- 

*• th * ““I 0 '* Tong girl 1 , flat lov^ the K.ne belt's flowoa, the Mtera or Mwwort^ the nlid.go. or golden rata, 
looted in the New EngUnd Com, and the actor, moving th „ phloIM , and otb „ plant , of like habit] win alI 
in what m.y be oiled, odaily, the middle rank, of life. CTtt|ng down to y,, graQDd; and, if it i. deoired to i» 
It la a vary excel lent book of IU kind, of the nmo close a. creeM, then the rooU may ba taken np out of the ground. 
-The Wide, Wide World,” but leee mewkieh, in fact alto- aDd cut> wlth y,, Ipada< , n „ plecw „ req „ ln d, and 
gather euperlor. The life at “Croo Ooraen” la better de- { theH plecM plantsd They wUl each make flavoring 

picted then that at “ Miahaumok,” the anther evidently 1 planU yaafi B.hliaa, after the first frort, which wUl 
being more at home In country than in town. The moet tarQ tt . l„ Tes black, dtoald be cat off clow to the ground, 
original character in the story 1. Mies Battle, “ the relic,” 5 The rncU may than ba taken np, turned npalde down fee n 
at ebe oils herself. Glory McWbick, with hor “ Laws a . w hila, la order to drain the water from the remain, of the 
me, each loU of good time. In the World, end I ain’t in ’em,” i and then aimed nway In a collar, cloMt, or. indeed, 
la alao a hit. Tbl. is on. of our anthers who paint from anywhere where they wll^bexafe from froet; but U * no- 


real life, and from whom, therefore, we hope much 


[ c ea ter y to be sore thet it iseo^ es a little froet will be fatal 


The Bizoi&eand the Battle-Field; or, Campaign Sketches i to them. They should not be kept too dry; but 4 eteeo 
fa Virginia and Maryland. By Chpt. George F. Noyes. 1 5 dstnpnees, that is likely to breed mould!aeee, will not de 
12 mo. New York: Harper A Brothers.— A book that j for them at all. Better than exposing them to It, would 
will interest every one. It Is written with spirit, is fall of i be to leave them in the ground, adding a covering of ashes 
Incident, and recalls events at which thousands of hearts v or leaves, the latter being preferable; but theee most be 
will throb. i covered with earth, or they will blew about, and keep the 
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garden in a perpetual litter. I hare kept them very well * ORNAMENTAL WORK, 

in the following manner:—In a dry and well-drained spot, \ Diricwowb roa Mauxq Currants and GoasxaiRaiRS.— 
a hole wrae dug about two feet deep, and about the tame in s For making red currants, take lumps of white resin, (the 
breadth and width; an inch or two of sand or ashos laid J finely powdered makes globules, and spoils their clear ap- 
on the bottom of this hole; the roots then laid in loosely; { pearance,) color with carmine, and melt slowly; be very 
some boards laid across, enough to cover the whole; and | careful not to heat too hot; take wire that is wound with 
the earth heaped over them, so as to make a corering, at £ green thread or floss-silk, and put onjcotton very loosely; 
leant a foot thick, all orer the roots; a wisp of straw, with \ then dip in the melted resin. If the resin is not too hot, a 
one end in the hole, the other projecting above the soil, £ sufficient quantity will adhere to form the fruit at once, 
wrill prorido sufficient ventilation. 5; and currants are more transparent if dipped but once. 


Every o*o who likes to make the most of his garden 
will, at this season, provide for the spring, by planting 
bulbs, provided there are not already sufficient of them. 
These are becoming very popular, and deservedly so; for 
nothing can exceed the lively and cheerful appearance 
they impart to a garden at a time of the year when they 
are sure to be appreciated:—that is, when the trees Are yet 
bare of leaves, and vegetation has made bat little progress, 
do these interesting as well as beautiful and moat fragrant 
blossoms make themselves welcome. What can exceed the 
beauty and fragrance of a bed of hyacinths, or the gayety 
of a bed of early tulips—the cheerfulness of a bed of mixed 
crocuses, a cluster of scillas, a bank of snowdrops, or broad 
masses of narcissus? These certainly are char mi ug addi¬ 
tions to the flower-garden; and, as their time of flowering 
is not generally that of most other plants, every garden 
ought to contain a few of some sort or other. Any of them 
may be procured and planted during this month, and when 
other flowering plants have ceased to be ornamental, they 
should be removed; the ground dng or trenched: a little 
manure added, if possible, the more decomposed the better; 
aud the bulbs planted immediately. 

IIXACLvrns.— Plant them either in a bed by themselves, 
or in masses of half a dozen or so, in a mixed border. 
About six inches deep, and six or eight inches apart, is a 
very good depth and distance to plant them. 

TciiPa.—These may be procured cheaper by having a 
quantity. If planted in beds, it is not advisable to mix the 
early and late sorts; but,if in borders, dustor* of late may 
alternate with the early, and prolong tho flowering season 
till May. Plant about tho same depth and distance as hya¬ 
cinths. 

Narcissus —Of these there are the polyanthus, or mnny- 
flowored kinds, aud tho daffodils, which have but one flower 
on each stalk, the latter being genei-ally the earliest; but 
the Roman is generally the first of all, and this is a many- 
flowered sort. So that is no guide to the time of flowering. 

Crocuses include all the shades of yellow, white, and 
blue; tho cheapest and most showy are the common yel¬ 
low, but the others have generally the largest flowers; they 
will all increase very fast when once in tho ground, pro¬ 
vided they have a fair chance. Plant about four or five 
Inches deep, and the same distance Apart. 

Snowdrops. —Plant where they can remain for years, ns 
they flower better when well established; put about twenty 
in cluster, four inches deep; the single are the most effec¬ 
tive; the double are largest. 

Scillas are very pretty in their rich blue and clear white 
flowers; a few should be planted in a shady spot, but where 
they will not be overgrown; plant from six to twelve in a 
cluster, and mark the spot carefully. There are other kinds 
of spring flowering bulbs, as crown imperials, irises, star of 
Betblehems, etc., which are worth growing, but of which 
we hare not space to treat jnst now. All the foregoing 
will thrive in any ordinary garden soil, or in any situation, 
with moderate care; some recommend placing a little sand 
under each bulb at the time of planting—it is said to assist 
them in starting fresh roots; they will require nothing 
further, beyond marking them carefully, until they flower 
in tho spring, nor even then, unless the taller ones want 
tying up. 


$ Remember they should be perfectly round, and hold them 
s while hardening, so as to facilitate this form. When cold, 
s take some floe bits of tea, green or black, pat tbom on 
' with mastic varnish, to imitate tho blows, and then arrange 
£ them on a stem; add leaves, and they are finished, 
s White currants are made of white resin very slightly 
$ tinged with carmine. 

s If you wish to add green currants. In arranging a quan- 
$ tity of fruit in any form, make them same as white, only 
$ color tho resin very slightly with French greon. 
s Gooseberries are mode same as currants, only larger, and 
£ more elongated In shape. Make them of clear white resin, 
$ cuticle mado of white prepared wax, colored with verdigris, 
s Before putting them in the wax, wind them, lengthwise, 
$ with spool cotton No. 30, to represent tho white lines which 

5 yon sec in the natural fruit. m. l. ac. 

\ 

| OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

$ C&" Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 

^ practical housekeeper. 

s MEATS, 

s 

s Tho foundation of all good cookery consists in preparing 
£ tho meat so as to render it tender in substance, without 
j extracting from it those juices which constitute its true 
s flavor; in doing this, the main point in the art of making 
I those soups, sauces, and road e-dishes of every sort, w hich 
\ now form so large a portion of every well-ordered dinner, 
jj as well, also, as in cooking many of the plain family joiuts 
5 —is boiling , or rather stewing, which ought always to be 
!; performed over a slow fire. Tho e la, in fact, no error so 
I* common among our cooks as that of boiling meat over a 
5“ strong fire, which renders large joints hard and partly 
J tasteless; while, if simmered during nearly double the 

> time, with less than half the quautity of fuel and water, 
i; and never allowed to ‘‘boil up,” the meat, without being 
) too much done, will be found both pliant to the tooth aud 

< savory to the palate. 

< For instance. The common and almost universal dish 
‘ throughout France is a large piece of plainly-boiled fresh 
jj beef, from which the soup—or “pc/fape,” as it is there 
s called—has been partly made. It is separately served np 
£ as u boxiilli accompanied by Btrong gravy, and minced 
£ vegetables, or stewed cabbage. Now this, as dressed in the 

< French mode, is always delicate both In fibre and flavor; 

| while, In the English manner of boiling it, it Is generally 
\ hard and insipid. 

£ To Stew. —This wholesome and economical modo of cookery 
l is not so well understood, nor profited by, in England as on 
s the Continent. So very small a quantity of fuel is wanted 
i to sustain tho gentle beat which it requires, that thi< alone 
$ should reeommend it to the careful bousokeeper; but, if 
v properly attended to, meat stewed gently in close-shutting 
s vessels is in every respect equal, If not superior, to that 
^ which is roasted; but it must be simmered only, and in the 
s gentlest manner. 

s On the subject of stewing meat the following directions 
' may be advantageously adopted:—“ Take a piece of boiling- 
^ beef, with some fat to it, and a little seasoning, but without 

> water, gravy, or liquid of any sort. Put it in an earthen 
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Jug closely covered, and place that within a large Iron or < 
tin pot filled with cold water, aud lay it so near the fire os i 
to keep a gentle simmer, without letting It boil. Tt will * 
require several hours, according to the weight of the meat, ' 
which should be stewed until quito tender. It loses no* \ 
thing, and will yield a large quantity of the richost gravy, } 
as retaining the whole of its juice, and is decidedly the \ 
best mode of dressing that universal French dish— baeuf- j 
bouCUir s 

To roast in perfection is not only a most difficult, but a f 
most essential branch of cookery, and can only be acquired.» 
by practice, though it consists in simply dressing thejoint i 
thoroughly, without drying up any portion of its juices.; 
If this, however, be not strictly attended to, the meat will > 
be spoiled, and the error cannot be rectified. \ 

A brisk, but not too strong fire should be made up in f 
good time, and care taken that it is sufficiently wide to « 
take in the joint, leaving two or three inches to epare at ? 
each end, and that it is of equal strength throughout. The 5 
fat should be protected by covering it with paper, tied on ' 
with twine. The meat should not be put very near the ^ 
fire at first, or the outside will become scorched, dry, and j 
hard, while the inside will be underdone; but it should be ? 
put gradually nearer to the fire when about w’armed ' 
through, or it will become soddened; and the screen * 
should bo placed behind it from the commencement. The > 
more the meat is basted, the better it will be when dressed, 5 
and the cook should not be sparing of her trouble in this ' 
respect. She should remove the paper a short time before ' 
•ending the joint to table, sprinkling it with salt, and 1 
dredging it lightly with flour, in order to givo It a savory j 
brown appearance; but salt should not be put to it before } 
it is nearly dressed, as it would tend to draw out the gravy. } 
Meat which has been fresh killed will take a longer time 5 
to roast than that which has been kept any time; and in j 
warm weather, twenty minutes less time should be allowed \ 
for the roasting of a good-sized joint than when the weather i 
is cold. Time, distance, basting often, and a clear fire of a j 
proper size for wha^ia required, are the chief points that } 
a good cook should attend to in roasting. j 

In preparing meat for roasting by smoko-jack, tho cook j 
must bo careful that the spit be wiped before it is used, j 
and also when withdrawn from the meat, or its mark will \ 
appear in a black stain. She must avoid running the spit j 
through the prime parts. In somo joints—as necks—it j 
may enter two bones from the end, run up the back until 
It comes to nearly the other end, and the primo of the 
meat will not be pierced. Leaden skewers of different 
weights should be in readiness, for want of which unskill¬ 
ful servants are often at a loss at tho time of spitting. The 
joints of all necks and loins should be nicked before they 
arc dressed.* A piece of writing-paper, cut as a frill, should 
be twisted round the bone at tho knuckle of a leg or 
shoulder of lamb, mutton, or venison, when roasted, before 
it i9 sent to table. ] 

After the cook has taken up tho roast meat, she should i 
pour the fat from the dripping-pan Into a basin previously ' 
wetted with cold water. The next day she should scrape j 
off the fine meat-jelly which will be found adhering to the ; 
under part, and put it into a suitable vessel for present use, J 
os an assistant to gravies. The dripping*shoul»l then bo > 
melted and strained. If required to be kept long, it should > 
be strained into cold water, and taken off when cold In } 
cakes, and these cakes laid in a dry plaeo, between sheets ; 
of writing-paper. 5 

So much depends upon the taste of parties, in tho mode J 
of over or under dressing, that it is difficult to say how ^ 
long a Joint of meat of a certain size should be roasted; J 
but, presuming that a good fire is kept np, and that the v 
moat ia intended to be well done, a piece of beef—say of 5 
tuolvo to fifteen pounds weight—should, in winter, be J 


properly roasted In from three to three hours aud a half. 
The common tulo is, a quarter of an hour to each pound; 
but a thick Joint—such, for instance, as a sirloin of bee£ 
or leg of mutton—will require rather more time than the 
ribs or shoulder; and meat that has been hung for some 
days requires less roasting than that which has been newly 
killed; mntton, somewhat less than beef; but veal, pork, 
and all sorts of white meat, should be so thoroughly 
roasted as not to show any appearance of red gravy. 

Some cooks recommend a method of roasting joints of 
meat in a slow mani^r, beforo a large fire, and placing 
them at a much greater distance from the fire than in tbe 
common way, on the principle, as they say, “that it ren¬ 
ders the meat more tender, and better retains the gravy 
This, however, we cannot admit; for it does not retain more 
of the gravy, and it makes the flesh soft and insipid, or 
flabby, instead of Imparting to it that degree off crispness 
which is caused by the ordinary mode. It also baa the 
further disadvantage of requiring twice the usual time, 
and occasioning double the expenditure of coals. 

7b Boil .—All meat for boiling should bo entirely covered 
with cold water, and placed on a moderate fire, the scum 
being carefully taken off as it rises, which will be, in 
goneral, a few minutes before it boils. This should be 
done with great care, as, if neglected, the Bcum will sink 
and adhere to tbe joint, giving it a very disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance. The kettle should be kept covered. We cannot 
too strongly urge upon a cook tbe great advantage of gentle 
simmering over the usual fast boiling of meat, by which 
the outside is hardened and deprived of its juices before 
tbe inside is half done. 

Pickled or salted meat requires longer boiling than that 
which is fresh. A fish-plate, or some wooden skewers, 
should be pnt under a large Joint to prevent its sticking to 
the bottom of tbe boiler. 

7b BroU .—A cinder-fire, or one partly made of coke and 
charcoal, clear of all appearance of smoke, is indispensable; 
and chops, steaks, or cutlets of all kinds—if intended to be 
eaten in their plain state—should be dressed after every 
other dish is ready, and sent up to table last, so as to secure 
their being hot: thus it may be observed that in “steak- 
dinners” the second course is always the best—as being 
dressed whilo the first is being eaten. The gridiron should 
be kept so clean as to be nearly polished, and should be 
always warmed before the meat is put upon it, as well as 
greased to prevent the steak from being burned. A fork 
should never bo used In turning them, bnt a pair of steak- 
tongs. 

7b Pry.—The principle of this art is “to scorch some¬ 
thing solid in oil or fat.” To do this it Is necessary that 
the fet bo in such condition as to scorch whatever is pot 
into it; for if the substance fried does not bum, it must 
soak and become greasy. After the substance is immersed 
In the fat the pan may be removed a little off tbe fire, u 
otherwise the outside will become black before the inside 
is done. 

When fried things are required to look particularly well, 
they should bo done twice over with egg and crambo. 
Bread that is not stale enough to grate quite fine will not 
look well. Tho fat you fry in must always be boiling-h:* 
when -the meat is pnt in, aud kept so till finished; a small 
quantity never fries well. 

S M ^.__When a sirloin of beef, or a loin of veal or mutton, 
is brought in, part of the suet may be cut off for pudding 
or to clarify. If there bo more suet than will be used while 
fresh, throw it into pickle, made in the proportion of quar¬ 
ter of a pound of salt to a quart of cold water, and ft wiU 
be good for any use when soaked in cold water o little. 

If the weather permit, meat is much improved by hang' 
ing a day before it is salted. 

Boiling in a well-floured cloth ,will make meat white. 
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Cloth* for this purpose should be carefully washed, and ? Fig. ▼. — Circular Majttls or Blase Silk, lined with 
boiled in clean water between each nsing, and not suffered s white qnilted satin, Mid trimmed with a deep chenille 
to hang in a damp place, which would give a bad flavor to s fringe. 

the meat. The same applies to tapes and pudding-cloths, s Fio. vi. — Sinorjta Jacket or rich Blue Cashmere, trim- 
All kitchen utensils ahould be kept in the nicest order, and *> mod with swan’s-down. 

in a conspicuous part of the offices. £ Fio. vn. — A Muslin on Cambric Boot, with a pelerine of 

The more soups or broth are skimmed, the better and < black bordered by a frill of lace. In front are two Inser- 
clearer they will be. In making these, as well as in boil- s tioas edged with narrow lace. Sleeves gathered on both 
ing meat, particular care must be taken to take the scum ^ the upper and under sides, from top to bottom. The gathers 
off the moment before the water boils, otherwise tho foul- ;> are covered by an insertion of black lace. Wristbands of 
ness will be dispersed over the meat. s black lace. 

Tegetables should never be dressed with meat, except J General Remarks.—As we have remarked before, chine 
carrots or parsnips with boiled beef. J rilks are decidedly the newest and most popular style; and 

Full grown meats do not require so much dressing as the light mauve gTound, with a pattern over it of a darker 
young; not that they are sooner done, but they can be ^ shade of the same color, appears to meet with the largest 
eaten with the gravy more in. $ share of approval. The chintz chines also are in excellent 

Hashes and Minces should never boil, as their doing so $ taste, the many-colored designs, such as flowerets, spots, 
makes the meat hard. The gravy should be thoroughly ^ c tc., being worked in delicate tints upon light grounds, 

made before the meat is put in. ^ form dressy toilets. These latter make up Into charming 

Dripping , or Clarified Suet, will serve as well as butter s dresses for young ladies. As there Is a pattern over them, 
for basting everything except fowls and game;, for kitchen \ they do not require so large an amount of ornamentation 

pies nothing else should be used. $ os when the silk is self-colored, tho thick silk girdle cord, 

Mutton-Dripping cannot, however, be used in cookery, os s or a narrow plaiting, or ruche of a darker shade than the 
it Is apt to communlcato to everything a taste of tallow. ^ ground of the dress will be found sufficient trimming for a 
Seasoning. —The art of seasoning properly is a difficult $ yo ung lady, but with the larger patterned chines so suit- 
one, which can only be acquired by experience. The cook s able for married ladles the case is different. They are much 
tastes her preparations instead of employing the scales; s mor e elaborately ornamented. The black lace Insertion 
and, where the quantities are indefinite, it is impossible to ^ over white ribbon, although by no means novel, is more 
a^jnst the exact proportions of spice or other condiments $ employed than any other style of ornament. A light mauve 
which it will be necessary to add In order to give the proper s c hioe, with a dark mauve flower over it, looks well trim- 
flavor: the great art being so to blend the ingredients that \ m ed with a two-inch box-plaiting of the samo round the 
one shall not predominate over the other. s edge of the skirt; three inches nbove this plaiting pieces 

In seasoning, though the quantities of each Ingredient s G f the black, insertion over white satin ribbon nboutaquar. 
may be os accurately directed as possible, yet much must t; t er of a yard in length and three Inches wide, should bo 
be left to the discretion of the person who uses them. The s arranged at equal distances, not in perpendicular lines, but 
different tastes of people require more or less of the flavor s obliquely; these are edged at each side with black ribbon- 
of spices, salt, garlic, butter, eto., which cau never be or -1 ve lvet edged with white, the sleeves and bodice being orna- 
dcred by general rules. £ raented to correspond, with similar trimming in smaller 

To Make BouiVi.-Ta.ke a handsome piece of brisket of < dimensions. 
t.n pound, weight; put it oyer the Are with a ..nail qu.u-1 Tbe fMh|on #f Kolloptng the dreM round the bottom of 
titj of water until the pw, I. out; add a Ter, large bunch ^ the , klrt ln „ ead of hemmlng hot become Ter, popular. 


of parsley, pepper, salt, and an onion. When the gravy Is 


\ especially for poplins. For simple morning toilets, tho 


drawn, add two gallon, of boiling water, and let it .tew until j IcoUops a „ elthor brald or of . darker 

perfect!, tender; chop the parele,, and la. It on the top of „ h „ d<( than th , dr#M> or MmetlmM wi ,h black .ilk or 
tho meat, thicken the gray, with vegetable, and eerve It up. * mor „ dreisy , mche, or » n.rrow 


The tops of the long ribs make good bouilli, simmered in a ' 


box-plaiting is placed upon the scollops, and wo have soen 


.mall quantity of water, and .erred on a bed of red cabbage, them ^ w| , h , uk and botton , placed 

Mewed separately, and flavored with k glass of vinegar. Its th# wuh Un dreM MoU> ot , ho 

.Uo eat. excellently, If, when .imply boiled, it U served up $ Mme „„ alway , worn . thMe , hort> wlth a Mam in , b# 
.mot cr wit onion wnce. s cen ter of the back, and are ent to fall In to the Agnre with* 

£ out fitting It too closely: they are generally bound with 
^ velvet, or corded with silk—the gimp buttons down tho 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. front being very ornamental. 

Fro. i.—W alking Dress of Leather-colored Poplin— \ make of Morning Dresses there is nothing novel; 

The eklrt is made very long and full at the bottom, and \ high bodices have been made lately with points; the 

trimmed with a quilling of the same material. The front $ these cases are made longer, and the point at the 

of the skirt Is ornamented with a fine gimp, whilst a i hack is rounded, and only simply corded. With points 
heavier gimp of a trefoil pattern extends part of the way J neither sashes nor waistbands ore worn, but should the 
up each side. The body is cut with a small basque in front * hodice be rounded then either waistbands and buckles, or 
and at the back, and with the sleeves Is trimmed to corres- s lon £ tied * n hilling loops at the side, are 

pond with the skirt. Bonnot of blue silk, ornamented with $ adopted. The continued popularity of the postillion bodies 
a white plume and lace. $ and of the short basque, only two inches deep, which we 

Fig. ii.—Evening Dress of Light Blue Silk. —Opera ^ have already described, make us think that we shall gra* 
cloak of white cashmere, trimmed with black velvet and $ dually get to tho old basques of some years back, 

black lace. s Wo may here remark, for the boneftt of amateur dresa- 

Fig. iii—Dress of Golden Brown Silk, with a velvet ' makers, and for those who never manage to get their 
trimming around the bottom. Round mantilla reaching $ dresses to set high and neatly at the throat under the 
to a little below the waist, and trimmed with black face, s small linen collars, that a plan has been devised to accom- 
Black lace hood. $ plUh this. Instead of cording round the top as heretofore, 

Fig. iv.—Black Silk Paletot, trimmed with gimp and ^ a small band, of the same material as the dress. Is arranged 

buttons. * in the same manner as the strap which attaches the collar 
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to a habit-shirt. This baud being cat separately, and then < one or two long earls behind the ear, the front being wared, 
joined on to the high bodice, will be found easier to fit !* Nets made of the same color as the hair, and so fine in 
neatly round the throat than when the bodice is simply ^ texture as to be reafly invisible, will be much worn, not 
corded round the top, and this arrangement also suits ad- ^ over the whole head as formerly, which was found to wear 
Durably with the strap of insertion edged with narrow £ out the hair in front, but over the bows and loops of hair, 
Valenciennes, and with lace ends now so much in rogue, > of which the back of the head-dress is oompoeed, no ns to 
Instead of a collar. \ keep the hair smooth under the round hat. 

If a lady does not wish her shoulders to be seen, there $ 
are many tasteftil Inventions in fichus, lace coverings, etc. s '^ VVVk ~' 

The prettiest of them is the Venetian reste, made of black £ 

lace; it lias a ronnd basque edged with lace; it is high at Jj CHILDREN'S FASHION 8. 

the back, and low and open in front, being fastened with s Fig. l—Drug or Gray Silk, trimmed with narrow black 

colored ribbons. This Venetian reste is worn with all sorts ^ velvet. Long black velvet sash. 

of dresses, but more especially over light grenadine or s Fig. n.— Party Dress or thin White Muslin, for a 
crystalline gauze, both charming materials for evening ' touxg Girl.— The skirt is trimmed with two narrow 
wear. The pelerines made of guipure alternating with \ ruffles. Over the low white plaited body is worn a pea- 
narrow cherry or sky-blue ribbon-velvet, are also much s sant body of light blue silk. 

worn over silk dresses. Sleeves made of guipure also ac-«; Fio. m.— Drxss or Gray ax® Black 8tri f r d Delaine, 
company the pelerine; these are sometimes looped up over J; tor a little Girl.— It is made with a reste and Senorita 
the 6leeve of the dress in the form of revert , the dress ;»jacket, and trimmed with black velvet. Black straw hat, 
sleeve being very narrow, and cut with a seam to the s trimmed with gray velvet and plumes, 
elbow. $ Fig. it.— Dress axd Sacque or Brown Alpaca, braids® 

The newest low bodices are all composed of white tulle in Black. —Brown hat and plume, 
or white silk in the upper part of them. The most fashion- $ Fia. Y.— Frock Body for a Girl, to be made of book 
able maimer of making a black moire evening dress would > muslin with dead plaits separated by embroidered Inser- 
be to make a low bodice first of white silk with two fcmtf* | tlons. The top of the body is scalloped, and edged with an 
lonnet around the top of white tulle, and over this a black i Insertion and Valenciennes. An insertion, bordered on both 
velvet or moire corslet, the sleeve being formed entirely of \ sides by a row of Valenciennes, forms the wristband, 
white tulle. This imparts a very light appearance to a ^ General Remarks.-— The fashionable style of dressing 
heavy evening dress. s little girls from five to ten years of age is exceedingly 

Mantles, etc. —We have nothing to add to our last re* $ picturesque. A short, frill, bright-odorod skirt, composed 
marks on outer garments. The large cape, the small cape, s of either silk or French delaine (more generally the latter), 
or pelerine, the short palotot. and the long jacket slightly ^ with a block velvet Swiss bind, and a white bodice, proves 
drawn in at the waist, are still the favorite models. Every J; a very bocomffTfe toilet to them. The body may be made 
maker gives them a distinctive character by variety of^of either clear muslin, with narrow tucks at the back, and 
trimming, and sometimes a new name, but they are in i; with Insertion down the front, or it may be oompoeed of 
reality the same articles. $ jaconet maalln, and embroidered down the shoulders and 

The black silk cosaques, which partially fit the figure, «* front with Russian embroidery. The sleeves are all made 
continuo to be very popular. Circular mantles have lately $ tight to the wrist, and round the throat there Is a Valen- 
beeu introduced, and find great favor, as these half-fitting £ ciennes ruche, collars being inappropriate. Short neck- 
covering? are not found to be becoming to every figure. < laces are as popular for little girls as they are for grown-up 
la Baris the scarf mado in the samo material as the dress \ people. 

is very fashionable. It is generally cut quite straight and ^ Another pretty dress has Just been made, which, though 
not very long, but when it is preferred, in imitation of the \ rather elaborate for ordinary wear, may be nsefnl aa a 
Spanish mantilla, then it is composed of black silk and is < suggestion. It was a silk of pink and white check, with 
trimmed with black lace. > pink strips of silk or ribbon coming down at regular dis- 

Bonneis are not worn nearly so high as earlier in the ^ tances from the waist as far as the top of the hem of the 
scasun. The insides or caps of bonnets are now mostly ^ skirt. These ribbons were covered over with black lace 
made of colored crepe or tulle. It is a charming innova- $ guipure insertion, and finished off with wide roeettes of 
tion for those ladies who possess a white skin. s pink ribbon edged with narrow black guipure. Hie body 

The Manner of Dressing the Hair calls for much atten- $ wa * low, open In front, and ornamented on each sido with 
tion at the present day, and many are the inquiries ad- s braces, Joined together near the top by a strip of pink silk; 
dressed to us on this important subject. The styles are $ under this strip the body was quite open, and allowed the 
various, and some are so elaborate that it is difficult to s small plaited chemisette to appear. A pointed sash was 
explain them. For morning, the Grecian style is decidedly «; worn with this dress, and finished at the back by a bow 
the most appropriate, os it is the most simple. The hAir J; and long flowing ends of ribbon. The chemisette was half¬ 
in this case is all drawn to the back, where it is fastened $ low, cut square, and trimmed with an embroidered inser- 
up in a largo knot, the larger and more massive-looking the s tion and edging. The short sleeves were composed of a 
bettor. Bows or loops arranged over a cushion or hair ^ full pnff of white muslin, trimmed the samo as the chemi- 
frizette are more suitable to this stylo than a coil of plaits; s sett©. A rosette similar to those of the skirt, but rather 
three rows of narrow, black, or colored ribbon velvet are <; smaller, was placed on each shoulder. This style of body 
sometimes bound round the head as a fillet, and the hair $ is extremely graceful, and can be made in any sort of fancy 
at the buck is covered with an invisible uet. For evening ^ material. The trimming on the skirt may be omitted if 
wear, oither the net is trimmed with some bright-colored s considered too elaborate. 

velvet ribbon, ©r a ruche composed of ribbon or crepe is J; The leather trimmings are very much the fashion for 
worn at the top of the bead. This is arranged upon a piece s children’s dresses; little boy’s jackets, frocks, and trousers 
of black ribbon wire covered over with black net; It should s are trimmed with the strips of leather, on which are fixed, 
reach to the tips of the ears, and the ribbons at each end $ at regular distances, bright stool buttons, which have quite 
which tie it in at the left side should be about a yard long, s the appearance of round-headed brass nails; little girls also 
the width of the ribbon not exceeding one inch and a half s wear those somewhat strange trimmings on their frocks 
to two inches. The hair is also frequently worn with either ' and cape*. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. XLIV. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1863. No. 6. 

ENNUYEE. 

BT ALBERT RUSSELL. 

He was lying on the sofa, this languid giant, j; coaches abroad, and railroads at home, been 
with his coat off, his handsome head pillowed s dragged from rain to gallery, and from moun- 
on his arms crossed under it, and his slippered ^ tain top to valley, bored to death over paint- 
feet, elevated on the arm of said sofa, on a level J ings, stunned with foreign music, danced, sang, 
with his head. The day was one in early spring, s flirted, and lived at least three fast lives, and 
and the bright coal Are that filled the room with 5 here I am at thirty, blase , sleepy, and philoso- 
its ruddy light, was not out of season nor place. I phical, letting the world pitch ahead in its own 
I had been writing at a table near the window, s absurd head-over-heels way, and bothering my 
being that most “put upon” of all mortals, re- i; mind about nothing and nobody.” 
porter for a daily paper, but the light faded ^ “But, Charley-” 

away, and the point of my pen threatening to s “Now don’t, my dear boy. I know all you 
meander into all sorts of vagaries in the dark, $ are going to say. I ought to be philanthropic, 
I threw it aside, and crossed the room to draw > but it is easier to give a beggar five dollars than 
up a seat beside Charley. His tall, powerful ^ to poke into all the blind alleys in town to see 
figure looked like the model for a sleeping Her- ij if he is a deserving object; I ought to take an 
cules, as it lay in unconscious easy lines of interest in politics, but I can’t for my life find 
grace on the crimson-covered sofa; his bold, s out the proper card to trump; I ought, in short, 
handsome features, shaded by crisp, short curls i* to be anything in the world but the laxy, use- 
of dark brown; his long, black eyelashes lying > less, indolent sinner that I am; but also, in 
now on his cheek, were each and all perfect in \ short, I can’t, so there’s the end of it.” 
their beauty, and I longed for the impulse that > I abandoned the field, as I always did, after 
would throw the fire of action and resolution < such remonstrances, silenoed, but not convinced, 
into this grand form and noble brain. s I did so love this dear cousin and friend, knew 

“Charley, old fellow!” | so well the fund of good undeveloped in his na- 

He opened his great brown eyes, and looked \ ture, that it grieved me to the heart to see his 
eleepily at me. \ talents, education, and master intellect rusting 

“Have you actually finished that everlasting ij in his inert frame. Yet-I waited, not over pa- 
frowning and pen scratching?” he asked, his £ tiently I confess, for the enthusiasm that would 
ringing, clear tones shaded by the drawl of l rouse all his dormant powers into action, 
habit. “Why don’t you take life easy, Al?” j; It came. It ia a true story I am chronicling, 
“Because I can’t! It is all very well for you, s and I write on to the end. 
lord of countless money-bags, to lie half-asleep; £ “Al, old boy!” he said to me, in his laxy, 
bat I must work there.” > drawling tones, one short week later, “don't 

“Nonsense! as if all I own was not yours.” \ you want to go South in my company?” 

“To turn the question table. Why don’t you > “What?” 
quit this laxy, easy life, and do something?” \ “You see those rogues there have got Sumter, 
“There is nothing to do!” and he yawned ^ and I’ve a notion I should like soldiering, so I 
and stretched his great laxy limbs, as if the ^ have applied for a commission in cavalry, and, 
mere act of breathing was a tiresome effort. ^ if you like, will make you my first lieutenant.” 
“Find something!” 5 I was too much astonished to reply. 

“What’s the use? I’ve been everywhere, and * “Come,” ho said, taking my pen away, then, 
actually passed a perfect martyrdom of stage- \ with an abrupt change, he suddenly bent down 
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MY BROTHER. 


and looked with his glorious eyes full of earnest ^ beautiful as an avenging angel’s, these were 
feeling into my face, “Albert, I have awakened J my beacons to this march of death. At a small 
up at last. Qod willing, my strength, his gift, jj clearing he stopped, waited till the men formed 
shall be given for this dear country weeping > silently around him; then rising in his saddle, 
over its children’s treason.” He drew himself < lie raised his right hand, armed with the heavy 
suddenly erect, “may my right arm wither at my * sword, and in a voice clear, full, startling as a 
side when it refuses to hold the old flag aloft.” $ trumpet call, he gave the word, “Charge!” 

The work of recruiting did not lag. We were s I kept close beside him. In the wild scene 
very busy, and the recruits poured in fast, yet $ of blood, the bitter carnage that followed, his 
in all the drill, all the excitement, Charley's ^ tall figure, his clear voice, his sweeping strokes 
eyes never flashed again as they did in my dull $ of his powerful arm, were all my guides, my 
little office whon he invited me to join him. ^ terrors. “If he falls!” The fear haunted me. 
He was always at his post, gentlemanly, well- ^ His horse was killed, but he rose unhurt to keep 
dressed, and lazy, taking all the difficulties of v his place a-foot, the roused lion, the hero of 
his new position with the same indifference that ^ that dreadful scene! Once, once only he fal- 
bad characterized his whole life. His acquire- s tered. We were passing over the spot where 
ment of his new routine of duty was as easy as s the infantry had stood till driven back, and fhe 
his mastery of the accomplishments that made ^ ground under our feet was strewn with the dead 
his life so graceful and fascinating; and his ^ and dying. Charley was pressing onward, heed, 
men, strange to say, fairly worshiped him. No 
crabbed officer of the corps was more rigid in 
his exaction of drill duty than this soft spoken 
Hercules; but his patience, his gentleness, and | “For God’B sake, captain, don’t tread on me!” 

his care for the comfort of the boys were mar- J He was a-foot, and stooped to raise the »uf- 

velous. | ferer in his arms. The tears rained down his 

Never shall I forget his first battle. The com- j cheeks as the poor fellow’s head fell back, dead, 
pany had been seven months in weary inaction, \ “Albert! Albert! I cannot bear this!” he 
when we were called to service. We had been s cried, letting the body fall. In another moment 
back, a reserve guard, and the men, seated in | be rallied and dashed forward again. On© of 
stern, grim silenoe, waited, waited for the sum- \ the riderless horses went paBt him in a mad 
mons to move. Charley and I, side by side, s oareer of terror, and he was up and forward 
waited the word. One of the aids, riding rapidly $ again. 

by us, spoke a few hurried words to the captain I; Then I missed him. Through all the rest of 

ef company C—Charley. Without a word, he j that long day he was away from my side. In 

motioned his men to follow, and at a snail’s l the night search, lantern in hand, l trod over 


s less of everything but the advancing enemy, 
> when a man, lying across his path, raised one 
I arm, and in a faint, dying voice, implored, 


pace advanced on, on to the weak point in the 5 the field searching, searching with trembling 
column of infantry facing us. Hidden some- s frame and a sick heart. The rays fell at last 
what by the woods, obliged to ride cautiously $ on the noble features, the tall, grand figure, 
and softly, we moved forward. Charley’s eyes \ the right arm that had so nobly upheld the 
fixed in a blase of light, looking steadily for-1 country’s flag in that day’s perils. He lay still 
ward; Charley’s lips set in a smile of strange \ with the perfect features locked fast in the icy 
beauty; Charley’s pale face as stern, yet as * clasp of death. 


MY BROTHER. 

BY L. J. DUNLAP. 


I stood within thy chamber. Sad and lone 
My footsteps echood on the silent air. 

No clasping hand met mine, no word of love 
Greeted my ear. Alas I thou vert not there. 

Thy favorite pictures hung upon the walls; 

Bach well-loved volume lay upon its shelf; 
Tby flute and music rested on their stand; 

All that was missing was thine own dear self! 

Alas I alas! thy couch was all unpressed. 

The heaped-up pillows Anew no resting head. 




The dust was on thy Bible. By that sign 
Memory bethought her—thou wert with the dead I 

Gone ere thy prime. Dead ere the hand of ftime 
Had laid one laurel-leaf upon thy brow. 

Sillied is the busy brain, the throbbing heart. 

Where are thy hopes, and dreams, my brother, now? 


I cannot look above. Father, my heart 
Is cold and heavy in my aching brenst. 
Bend dswn. and aoftly in my earth-dulled ear 


Whisper, “He glvetb hts beloved rest.” 
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MRS. WELLFORD’S LESSON. 

BY ELLA RODMAN. 


In an exceedingly comfortable and well-ap¬ 
pointed room, being the second-story front of a 
spacious stone house in the neighborhood of 
Fifth avenue, a lady was curled up on a rest- 
inviting lounge, with a Bible in her hand, and 
a prayer-book, and Manual of Devotion beside 
her. She was tastefully and becomingly dressed 
—was, in the good old Scripture phrase, “plea¬ 
sant to look upon”—and her appearance was 
more youthful than her years, for she had 
reached the meridian of thirty. 

She was just reading: “The cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the word, and he becometh uufruitful,” and 
here she paused and thought a little. She had 
lately been removed from the condition desired 
by Agur to the higher sphere of wealth and 
luxury; and thu9 far, at least, she had seen 
nothing of the deceitfulness of riches. She 
looked back upon the plain, brick house, the 
unpretending menage of two servants, and her 
one silk dress a year, without the slightest re¬ 
gret; and felt, perhaps, “more glad th'an thank¬ 
ful” that Mr. Wellford had invented that lucky 
machine, so highly appreciated by Congress, 
that it raised them at once to comparative 
wealth, and brought in an annual income that 
was continually increased by later inventions. 

Ten years ago, when Miss Ellen Lampster, 
one of the six or eight belles of a country town, 
married Egbert Ijfellford, the young engineer, 
and settled down in the brick house aforesaid, 
she was pronounced by the old ladies to have 
“done very well for herself’—in which deci¬ 
sion she fully concurred. Now, however, brick 
houses appeared in quite a different light—or 
rather, in no light at all, for they were thrown 
into the shade by brown stone fronts. And as 
Mrs. Ellen gazed around her pleasant dressing- 
room, that morning, and surveyed, with much 
satisfaction, the soft carpet of crashed roses, 
on a ground work of moss—the rich lace, and 
rose-colored silk of the toilet table and cur¬ 
tains—the pretty book-rack, with its inviting 
volumes—and all the comforts and luxuries col¬ 
lected there for her sole accommodation, she 
found it more and more difficult to realize “the 
deceitfulncss of riches.” 

In the midst of her reverie, a sound of car- 


< riage-wheels disturbed the aristocratic stillness 
; of the street; and going hastily to the window, 

' Mrs. Wellford made a veil of the lace drapery, 
; and quietly ensconced herself to watch the per- 
; formances at the opposite house. 

It wh 9 an English basement—not nearly as 
$ large as her own, but with an air of taste and 
s lightness about it—a sort of something that re- 
) minded one of an oriole’s nest. There were 
\ birds and flowers in the windows, and pretty 
% tables and odd-looking chairs; nothing sub- 
s stautial, though—keeping house in such a 

> domicil seemed very much like putting to sea 
J in a scallop-shell. 

v The first thing that Mrs. Wellford saw was 

> a very pretty “turn out”—two splendid bay 
J horses, awl a gentleman in front—and a piece 
'< of live ebony behind, who folded his arms com- 
\ placently with every appearance of having his 
\ master to drive him. The gentleman threw him 
s the reins and descended, just as the door of the 
$ basement-house opened, and a very sweet face, 

< in a white drawn bonnet, beamed an answering 

> smile to the one that gleamed from the dark 
^ moustache. The young lady, who had heavy 
•; waves of golden hair, and great, childish, blue 
\ eyes, looked about seventeen; but as she had 
5 been a wife and mother for some years past, it 
j was reasonable to conclude that she was some- 
; what older. 

\ Two little cberub faces were pressed against 
% the glass of an upper window, calling out a 
i-farewell to “mamma”—and gracefully kissing 
^ the tips of her fingers in answer, the lady gave 
$ her hand to the handsome gentleman in waiting, 
J; and stepped lightly into the carriage. Another 

< moment, and they were whirling rapidly off to- 
$ ward Central Park. 

jj Quite an every day affair it seemed that a 
s lady should take a quiet morning drive with a 
gentleman who owned such a fine establishment, 
^ even if he didn't happen to be her husbapd; 
s but Mrs. Wellford thought differently, and her 
^ virtuous indignation vented itself very much in 
^ the following manner: 

J “How perfectly shameless that little Mrs. 

^ Beltable is! Going off, in broad daylight, with 
^ that wretched man whom every one knows to 
$ be one of the greatest roues in town! (She had 
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blamed her, the night before, for selecting the * Mrs. Beltable leaning on the arm of her hand- 
shades of evening for the same purpose; but i some companion, and looking confidingly up in 
when people are determined to find fault, it is s his face; while he bent down to her with the 
impossible to please them.) Toor little chil- $ look and manner that a man uses only toward 
dren! to have such a mother as that! What' the woman whom he loves. Mrs. Wellford 
will become of them, I wonder, left so much to s figuratively gathered her skirts about her, and 
that French nurse? My heart quite aches for J assured herself that, if she knew Mrs. Beltable, 
them!” Mrs. Wellford had no children of her > she would never speak to her again after what 
own, and she longed to fold the little, deserted j she had seen that morning. But in New York 
Beltablcs to her sympathizing bosom. “Poor \ one never does know one’s opposite or next 
Mr. Beltable!” she continued, “I wonder if he ^ door neighbor; and had it not been for her 
has any idea of what is going on, while he is s beauty and “goings on,” as the servants 
busy in his gloomy law-office?” j phrased it, Bhe would probably never have 

Her sympathy being, by this time, quite ex- j been aware of Mrs. Beltable’s existence, 
hausted, she returned to the loungo and finished \ When Mrs. Wellford reached home, she found 
her devotions with the verse: “Let him that | an invitation to a fete champctre at Mrs. Clove- 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” ' ville Bay’s—a beautiful residence, with exten- 

Thc season was May; the trees were covered \ sive grounds, just a pleasant drive from the 
with a delicate tracery of leaves that cast flicker- j city. Mrs. Cloveville Bay reposed on the very 
ing shadows on the pavement—and this, and \ top of the upper crust, and an invitation from 
the bright, balmy air, reminded Mrs. Wellford \ her was something worth having. It was an 
of her carriage. It was ordered without delay; } event that had not hitherto come to Mrs. Well¬ 
and the lady sat indolently back on the well- jford; for, in spite of the carriage, and brown 
cushioned seat, watching the stream of human \ stone front, she yet lacked the magic stamp of 

fashion. She was going through the process, 
however; and Mrs. Bay’s stylishly illegible note 
seemed to give the finishing touch, 
cently-appareled ladies, like “the cohorts all $ There was never any lack of conversation 
gleaming in purple and gold,” should want ij even at a tete-a-tete dinner with Egbert; but on 
anything further in the way of shopping; but s that afternoon, between Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s 
all condoled with each other upon having j attractions, and Mrs. Beltablc’s iniquities, Mrs. 
“positively nothing that was fit to be seen,” \ Wcllford’s volubility was quite wonderful, 
and proceeded to look at some loves of lace jj “What does her husband think of it?” said 
shawls just opened that morning. Mrs. Well- J 8 he. “I feel so sorry for him, poor man!” 
ford selected the most expensive “love,” to the ij A slight smile hovered around Mr. Wellford’s 
tune of five hundred dollars — an exquisite lilac s well-cut mouth, as he replied: “I do not think 
silk to wear with the shawl—and then went to j he deserves your pity. If his wife is impru- 
Lawson’s, to procure an airy head piece in lieu i; dent, he has himself to blame for it. He is one 
of a bonnet. A sort of sea-foam arrangement s of the greatest gamblers in town, and rarely 
was declared a perfect match for the silk and s spends an evening at home.” 
the lace; and in a species of ecstatic excite- $ Mrs. Wellford was silent for a moment; but 
ment at the idea of how well she would look in \ presently she exclaimed, “That makes no dif- 
these now belongings, Mrs. Wellford ordered s fcrence at alt in my opinion! A wife has her 
the coachman to drive to Central Park, and $ duty to perform, whatever her husband's con- 
prepared to enjoy the delights of a little fresh i duct may be. Nothing can excuse a woman's 
air. | forgetting her self-respect so far as to permit a 

The well-trained horses were walking slowly $ man to look at her as that man looks at Mrs. 
along the nicely-graded walks, and Mrs. Well- \ Beltable.” 

ford was reflecting on the stupidity of such an < “There are not many wives like you, Nellie,” 
excursion all by oneself, with no one to impart j said her husband, kissing her with all the 
a rtnge of excitement to the scene—when a J warmth of ten years ago. “God bles9 you, 
glimpse of two well known figures arrested her | darling!” and he was off almost before she 
Attention, and she drove around where she 
could watch their movements to the greatest 
advantage. 

They had left the carriage some distance back \ sant it would be! 
in the road, and were walking in the Ramble— \ Mrs. Wellford heaved a sigh of resignation, 


> could control the tears that were swimming in 
\ her eyes. If he only could spare a little more 
| time from that engrossing business, how plea- 


life that poured down in the direction of Stew¬ 
art’s. 

It seemed wonderful that all those magnifi- 
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as she unfolded the package containing her * fury, whoso chief pleasure in life seems to be 
lilac silk and the love of a shawl, which had \ frightening unsuspecting female pedestrians, 
just been sent from Stewart’s; and for the next s The evilly-disposed fowl, who had wandered 
few days, her thoughts were quite occupied $ out of his proper sphere, bestowed a most 
with visits to the dress-maker. The whole suit, J wicked side-look upon the lady, and, raising 
sea-foam bonnet and all, was so appropriate for J himself up in a formidable manner, uttered a 
the fete champetre, as a friend who dressed like > diabolical noise that was answered by a scream 
a witch herself, and superintended the toilets from Mrs. Wellford. 

of all her acquaintance, obligingly informed $ A gentleman came to the rescue, and the 
her. $ feathered biped retreated on the double quick. 

Egbert could not go to the fete —how could J Mrs. Wellford thanked her defender in the most 
he be expected to spend such precious hours as J approved fashion, and they walked back to- 
these, ‘‘from three until ten” in amusement ? $ gether to a gayer part of the grounds. The 
So, his wife went unattended, except by the s gentleman was quite young, dressed in a fault- 
friend who had a seat in her carriage, and who s less suit of black, with lemon-colored gloves; 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of Mrs. ^ and there was nothing remarkable about him, 
Cloveville Bay—that is, she and Mrs. Bay ex- s except that he had a very intellectual head and 
changed bits of pasteboard three times a year j mouth. 

instead of once. t; “Come, Philip, give an account of yourself,” 

Every one pronounced Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s ^ said Mrs. Bay, graciously, as they approached 
grounds “a perfect fairy scene”—though where j: that lady, who was surrounded by a bevy of 
they obtained their knowledge of that sort of < satellites. “Where have you been?” 
prospect deponent saith not. Mrs. Berkle, Mrs. <: “Rescuing a distressed damsel,” was the 
Wellford's companion, informed that lady that $ laughing reply, “from the attack of a fearful 
“she was looking sweetly;” and it is painful | monster.” 

to record that after this, the fair Ellen expe-^ “The ‘distressed damsel,’ ” replied Mrs. Bay, 
rienced a truly feminine pleasure in the unre- ij “is Mrs. Wellford, with whom I beg to make 
decmable ugliness of Mrs. Berkle. Mrs. Berkle, \ you acquainted.” 

however, did not appear to be at all troubled i Mr. Philip Blakely bowed very low, and the 
by it, herself; she was one of those women who i color rose as brightly to Mrs. Wellford’s cheek 
seem fully persuaded that there is an inde- >, as though she had been a girl of sixteen. Mr. 
Bcribable something about them that will over- £ Blakely offered his arm, Mrs. Bay laughingly 
balance any amount of ugliness, or other defects J; put her under his care, and the two were soon 
—nnd no one dared to gainsay it. She was of ^ walking quietly through the grounds, and talk- 
no particular age, neither young nor old; and $ ing like old acquaintances. Mrs. Wellford, who 
she had an unlimited stock of confidence, which < found it very pleasant, timidly suggested that 
carried her undaunted through the most trying Mr. Blakely should deposit her with her friend, 
scenes. She w r as called “clever” and “witty:” $ and bestow his attentions on the young ladies, 
bur. Mrs. Wellford sometimes thought she said s “I suppose you mean the unmarried ladies,” 
very singular things—things that made her s returned Mr. Blakely, with happy emphasis, 
feel very much like blushing; but Mrs. Berkle $ “If allowed to choose for myself, I shall re- 
declared that Americans were so dreadfully s main where I am, as I prefer the society of 
straight-laced and prudish, they really were s married ladies—provided they are not fat, fair, 
afraid to exercise the English tongue. Mrs. i; and forty.” 

Berkle had usually a train of admirers in her s Mrs. Wellford passed a very pleasant after¬ 
wake, some of them mere boys; and here again $ noon and evening, and when they took their 
she expatiated on the delights of foreign so- ^ seats again in the carriage, Mrs. Berkle ex- 
ciety, where women were not laid on the shelf s claimed, 

as soon as they were married, or elbowed out $ “Why, I’ve scarcely laid eyes on you all day! 
of the way by chits of girls. ^ Where have you been?” 

Mrs. Wellford was soon separated from her s Mrs. Wellford was slightly embarrassed, and 
versatile friend, who was here and there and $ her friend continued, with rather a loud laugh, 
everywhere at once, and, wandering dreamily s “You’ll do before long! What, with the entree 
in rather an unfrequented part of the grounds, s at Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s, and an attendant 
she came upon an adventure. $ cavalier of your own, you’ll pass muster any- 

In the first place, she came upon a turkey- ^ where! I advise you to beware, though, of 
gobbler—a fiendish combination of feathers and *; Philip Blakely; he is an accomplished flirt.” 
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Mrs. Wellford was as yet new to the ways of ^ two young people before folks.” He did Bpe&k 
“society.” It was with a heightened color, ^ to his wife, and suggested that, perhaps, she 
therefore, that she replied, “It appears to me j* had better not dance any more, 
that I have furnished no occasion for such re- J Mrs. Wellford’s first feeling was one of em- 
marks. I am porfeotly willing to admit that I s harrassment, her next of indignation. “No 
have enjoyed the society of Mr. Blakely, who $ one but an old fogy would have made such a 
appears to bo a well-intentioned, innocent boy , ^ remark, and she should treat it as it deserved, 
nothing more. You seem to forget that I am a ^ by paying no attention to it. If they had been 
married woman, some years hie senior.” ^ the only couple in the room who were waltzing, 

“Not in looks,”rejoined Mrs. Berkle, quickly, jj it would have been a different matter; but when 
“I never saw you look so well as you do to-day. $ they were kept in countenance by such a host 
What a lovely dress that is! I heard Mrs. Clove- s of others, it was perfectly absurd. A 3 long as 
ville Bay admiring it.” ^ waltzing was done in public, no harm could 

Mrs. Wellford reached her own door in a very \ come of U.” 
good humor with herself and every one else. j; This was a quotation from Mrs. Berkle; and Mr. 

“What sort of a time did you have, Nellie?” ^ Wellford, silenced, but not convinced, balanced 
inquired Mr. Wellford, in rather a sleepy man- ;• his spoon on his coffee-cup, as he thought of 
ner, somewhere in the neighborhood of twelve, <; various queer things that people would doubt- 
P. M. $ less do if they were only “kept in countenance 

“Oh! delightful!” replied his wife, with en- by a host of others.” 
thu.dasm. **I met such a nice boy there, Eg- j; Mrs. W r ellford never went abroad “in full 
bcrt! You really must see himl” < dress,” without a particularly well-selected bou- 

Mr. Wellford, as has already been intimated, ^ quet; not the gift of Mr. Wellford—he had no 
was sleepy, and, knowing Mrs. Wellford’s pen- >’ time for such things; but she seemed to know 
chant for pretty children, he set down the boy J exactly whore it came from. Of course, flowers 
in question as an attractive infant in short j for the flowers* sake were no object to her; she 
skirts and long curls, and soon forgot that, and l could order them from Bridgeman’s, or Reid's, 
all other remarks, in the land of dreams. whenever she chose; but it was pleasant to be 

Mrs. Wellford began to be “gay.” She went J remembered. 
to fetes, and parties, and matinees —“entertained” Philip Blakely was unfortunately an exceed- 

frequently—and found, somewhat to her sur-^ ingly interesting person; rather unpretending, 
prise, that her dancing days were not over, s perhaps, and unnoticeable in appearance, until 
Perhaps, like many others, she did not imagine ;> one caught the merry or reproachful look in his 
that those attentive partners had recollections s gray eyes, and the beautiful curve of the ex- 
and anticipations of champagne and oyster sup- J pressive mouth. He had a cleft chin, too, 
pers. But there was one, at least, of the gay $ which is particularly dangerous—and a gentle, 
throng who was uninfluenced by any such con- s unobtrusive manner, which is worse than a 
siderations. s rattle-snake, because the latter plainly declares 

Society had taken to admiring Mrs. Wellford; $ its intentions beforehand. His father was a 
and society, quite oblivious of the existence of J physician of high standing, and Philip was 
a Mr. Wellford, had taken to coupling her name $ capable of attaining eminence in that or auy 
with that of Philip Blakely. Not that society $ other profession. But he was as indolent as a 
looked upon this as anything “morally wrong” v Louisianian, and preferred living on his father's 
—merely an innocent flirtation between an idle n reputation and money, dressing unexception- 
young man, and an equally idle married woman; jj ably, and “leading captive silly women,” who 
and Mr. Wellford was, of course, the last per- s had nothing to do but to throw themselves un- 
son to hear of the thoughts or sayings of society $ der his chariot-wheels. Mrs. Wellford “look 
on this topic. £ an interest in him,” and talked to him about 

To be sure, one night of that succeeding win- s studying, and “making a name for himself;” in 
ter, when Mrs. Wellford, exceedingly airy and $ answer to which he talked of a pain in his 
youthful, in a cloud of blue gauze, was whirl- ij chest, and sent her another bouquet, 
ing around the room in the arms of Philip s She saw nothing improper in driving to the 
Blakely; and Mr. Wellford, who, by a sort of ij Central Park in her own carriage, with Philip 
miracle, happened to be present, regarding the i Blakely beside her, and had almost forgotten 
performance with rather a puzzled air, was ac- J Mrs. Beltable. There is no knowing how long 
coaled by an elderly gentleman with some re- i* she might have gone on, had she not come so 
mark on “the desperate love-making of those i near going off at a conversation she overheard. 
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one evening, between the said Philip, and a 
young lady, who, if Mrs. Berkle had had the 
managing of her, would have been arrayed in 
dimity, instead of tarleton, and looked in the 
arms of Morpheus, in place of the more ques¬ 
tionable arms in which she was permitted to 
make the circuit of the ball-room. The last 
arms from which she had emerged were those 
of Mr. Philip Blakely, and, in virtue of this 
privilege, they were now eiyoying an animated 
tete-a tele in a retired nook, which they imagined 
no one had discovered but themselves. 

The sound of her own name silenced Mrs. 
Wellford's scruples, and she listened in breath¬ 
less attention. The young lady was reproaching 
the gentleman for fancied neglect. 

“I suppose,” she pouted, “that you are too 
much taken up with antiquated beauties, Mrs. 
Wellford for instance, to bestow much of your 
valuable time upon poor, little, insignificant 
me. /should think that married women would 
prefer staying at home, and attending to their 
husbands, than making fools of themselves in 
this way. When I am married, I mean to re¬ 
tire from the field and give others a chance.” 

Mr. Philip Blakely laughed quietly, and tried 
to soothe the indignant damsel with compli¬ 
ments. But she still pouted, and he continued, 
insinuatingly, 

“Can I not pay an elderly lady”—his com¬ 
panion was sixteen and, a half—“some little 
attention, without being misconstrued in this 
manner? It is the fashion, you know, to court 
married women, particularly when they have 
unexceptionable establishments, and unobtru¬ 
sive husbands; but you must be convinced that 
my heart -” 

Whatever disclosure was about to be made 
respecting that interesting portion of his ana¬ 
tomy was nipped in the bud by a half-scream 
from Miss Belle Rivers, who declared that she 
heard a rustling very near them. But Mrs. 
Wellford had made good her retreat, and all 
investigation was fruitless. 

The next morning Mr. Philip Blakely was 
denied admittance to the drawing-room, where 
he was in the habit of lounging away some por¬ 
tion of every day; and, putting this and the 
rustling together, he arrived at the sage con¬ 
clusion that it would bo well to execute a half- 
formed purpose of visiting Europe. After his 
departure, his respectable papa, who had never 
been romantic in his life, and was now past the 
lawful age for it, received various epistles on 


his account, which he disposed of as he felt in- ^ 
clined. s 

It was harvest time, and Mrs. Wellford reaped * 


some unexpected crops. The first gleaning came 
in the shape of a note, from a cousin, Minerva 
Sagely—a very rich and very disagreeable re¬ 
lative of Mr. Wellford’s, who had been married 
at sixteen—for her money—spent her time in 
a nursery-wrapper, with “Hall’s Journal of 
Health” at her elbow, and departed most un¬ 
ceremoniously from lecture-rooms, and public 
places, at the slightest approach, on the part 
of the speaker, to what she considered for¬ 
bidden subjects. Cousin Minerva was severely 
and awfully virtuous—there, certainly, was no 
danger of any man’s approaching her with flirt¬ 
ing intentions—and she always had the first 
stone ready to throw at some mors attractive 
and less guarded sister. 

The epistle in question was written with 
lemon-juice, and began by observing that no 
woman who had the slightest respect for her¬ 
self, or her husband, (interlined twice,) would 
be guilty of the sin of flirting: and it ended by 
declining the pleasure of an expected visit from 
Mrs. Wellford. 

This was no disappointment, as the erring 
lady was not partial to cousin Minerva; but it 
was a sort of shock, coming on the heel9 of the 
previous shock; and when Mr. Wellford came 
home to dinner, he found his wife curled up on 
the dressing-room lounge, with her face turned 
to the wall, crying bitterly. 

Finally, with much penitence, and many sobs, 
she made known the cause of her distress, and 
Mr. Wellford proceeded to administer comfort 
by labeling cousin Minerva an old cat, Philip 
Blakely a young scamp, and Ellen Wellford a 
sort of persecuted angel. But this she knew 
she did not deserve, and, getting hysterically 
overcome by her husband’s tender magnanimity, 
she clung so tightly about bis neck as almost to 
put an end to his valuable life by strangulation. 
Finally she was persuaded to lay aside this boa- 
constrictor phase, which was touching, but un¬ 
comfortable, and apply cold water to her eyes 
and cheeks. 

By way of changing the subject, Mr. Well¬ 
ford said, pleasantly, “You must have had 
rather a passion for bouquets, last winter, Nel¬ 
lie. Here is a bill from Pierre Didot, florist, 
for three hundred dollars.” 

“I never dealt with any such person!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Wellford, in great bewilderment. 
“There must be a mistake.” 

Mr. Wellford called upon the worthy Pierre, 
who made up exquisite bouquets in a dingy 
little cellar in Canal street, and was assured 
that the flowers were regularly ordered by 
a very nice young gentleman, and sent to 
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madatne’s address. But the bill had been sent «, knew what she was about, somebody else was 
to the very nice young gentleman’s father, who s in the brown-stone front, and she was in a 
ordered it to be sent to Monsieur Wellford; $ country mansion, many miles away, 
and Monsieur Didot had no further interest in j She never regretted the change, and she 
the affair, except to have the little account \ found plenty to do of the right sort of work, 
settled. jj having had quite enough of the employ nu nt 

Mr. Wellford paid the bill, and returned to ^ that Satan provides for idle hands; and Mr. 
bis wife, with a smile on his lips that was more $ Wellford discovered, just in time, that the best 
expressive than words. The lady’s mortifies- i way of preventing outsiders from paying atten¬ 
tion was complete when she learned the truth, $ tions to his wife was to be very attentive to her 
and Mr. Wellford considered it a happy oppor- ij himself. 

tunity to urge 's plan at which he had been $ One day, the little children in the basement 
hinting vaguely, without success, for some time $ house called “Mamma!” in vain—mamma never 
past. This was a speedy removal into the jj came; and now, Mrs. Wellford, at her devotions, 
country. He had had his eye on a desirable s prays, instead of reads, the eighteen-hundred- 
place all winter, (what n sly way men have of { year-old petition: “Lead us not into tempta- 
doing things!) and before Mrs. Wellford quite ^ tion.” 


THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 

BT JAMES PARISH 8TELLE. 


I peel that thou art near, mother, 

"When doath abroad is spread; 

Thy form seems with me, e’en among 
The dying and the dead ! 

Thy voice comes to mo with each breeze 
Thy smile where sunlight gleams; 

And through the night thy baud doth trace 
Bright visions in my dreams. 

Thou whisperest in mine ear, mother, 

When sins my path beset*; 

And then I tear myself away, 

Without tho least regret. 

Thy words, once spoken, ever kept, 

Are prici-less gems to me; 

My peace on earth, my hope in Heaven— 

I owe it all to thee. 


This world is not so bad, mother. 

As some pretend to say; 

*Tis good enough for him who triee 
To walk in virtue’s way— 

Who in his early days was taught, 

Sin’s beaten track to fear— 

Who has a pions mother's words 
Still living In his ear. 

’Tis good enough for me, mother. 

Though cold and drear at times. 

For memory takes thee with me through 
All trials and all climes. 

Thy voice conies to mo with each breeze. 
Thy smile where sunlight gleams; 

And through the night tby hand doth trace 
Bright visions in my dreams. 


THE CHEE RFUL-HE ART ED. 

BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Wim every shade of caro away, 

And every cup of sorrow— 

Though dark and drear the earth to-day, 
The suu will shine to-morrow. 

Then stifle every plaintive sigh, 

And banish all repining; 

Though clouds are floating in the sky, 
They hide a “silver lining.” 

Oh! think not earth’s a dreary place, 
Devoid of every merit! 

For, oh! it wears a smiling face 
To a contented spirit. 

And think not life’s the cheorless way 
That some will daily m&ko it; 


For, oh! it bears a shining ray, 

If all knew how to take it. 

Then fling each weight of care away, 
And every cup of sorrow— 

The sun that's clouded in to-day, 

Will beam again to-morrow. 

Oh! bear in mind, when troubles rise, 
And shades of care are given, 
They’re only “blessings in disguise,’* 
To lead us on to Heaven. 

Then let us bear a cheerful heart, 
When shadows gather o’er us— 

For shades of night will soon depart, 
And day will dawn before us. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAG I 267. 


CHAPTER III. 

More than two weeks had passed, but the 
attractions of Newport were by no means 
diminished. Even the most restless pleasure- 
seekers appeared content to linger as long as 
there was any possible excuse for doing so, 
and to counteract the beneficial effects of sea 
air and delightful weather, by every species of 
dissipation that could suggest itself it to their 
languid imaginations. 

Kate Paulding had been quite unwell for 
some time past; not confined to her bed, but 
still suffering enough to make the bustle and 
excitement unpleasant to her. 

Always anxious to please her friend, Emily 
Delanoy had taken a small cottage, near Hun- 
neman’s Hill, beyond the sights and sounds of 
which she had long been as weary as Kate was 
now; and Mr. Delaney being absent upon some 
expedition, the aim of which was best known 
to himself, they prepared to make themselves 
comfortable. 

People would drive out to see them, that was 
Kate's only affliction; but, of course, an heiress 
could not be allowed to vegetate in complete 
retirement. Every man went to keep his own 
cause good, and the women—perhaps because 
the masculines did. 

But Kate, for a time, remained obstinately 
invisible. Emily was forced to make excuses 
for her and deliver pathetic messages, until she 
declared that having charge of a beauty was 
the most onerous task that ever devolved upon 
the shoulders of one unfortunate woman. 

Of course Will Manners saw his cousin every 
day; they were very much attached to each 
other, and those who were only acquainted with 
the hard, worldly side of his character, would 
have been astonished could they have sounded 
the depth of hb regard for Kate. 

The very first day he came he entered the 
pretty little parlor which was appropriated to 
his cousin’s special use, and which Emily had 
made so picturesque by a thousand little femi¬ 
nine arts, exclaiming, 

“Upon my word, you look very charming 
here, and, better than all, so cool" 

“The reflection of your presence,” returned 
Kate. 


“Don’t try to keep me,” he said, “for I have 
left our poor Russian kicking his heels in soli¬ 
tude in the hall—Emily is nowhere to be found.” 

“She has gone out to drive,” said Kate, rather 
hastily. 

“I suppose you won’t let him up?” 

“I am to see no one, you remember,” re¬ 
turned she, hesitating and coloring a little. 

“But you might make an exception in his 
favor.” 

“Don’t you think your intimacy with him a 
little unwise?” Kate asked. 

“Not a bit! He may be a Russian spy; but 
he is certainly a gentleman, and, ns for vices, 
he seems to have none. If he had, 1 don't think 
my morals are likely to be contaminated.” 

“I wish one knew-” 

“Oh! nonsense; who cares! Drop him, if 
you like, when you leave here. Come, let me 
bring him up.” 

“I suppose you will have your own way, so 
I may as well have the merit of consenting,” 
said Kate, glad to lay the responsibility upon 
his shoulders. 

“Just as well,” said Manners, and off he 
darted in search of bis companion. Kate heard 
their steps and voices in the hall. She could 
not restrain the nervousness which made her 
hands tremble over the embroidery they held; 
but she felt vexed with herself for the weakness, 
and determined to make amends by being ex¬ 
ceedingly dignified. 

They came in—the Russian with his usual 
calm demeanor a little disturbed—mere acting, 
perhaps, but exceedingly well done. Kate re¬ 
ceived him with polite indifference, and listened 
coldly to his few words of regret at her indis¬ 
position. 

“My cousin has taken possession of my 
castle,” Bhe said; “I shall consider you his 
guest, as I am forbidden to receive visitors.” 

“I trust Mr. Manners has not committed an 
indiscretion in bringing me up,” he replied, 
with such perfect courtesy that Kate colored 
for her own quick speech. 

“Not a bit,” said Will; “she is dying for 
human society—she is very glad to see both of 
us.” 

“I fear you are too generous in allowing me 
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the pleasure of being included in jour wel¬ 
come,” returned the count, with a reproachful 
look which quite made Kate forget her good 
resolutions. 

“1 am very glad to see you,” she said, 
frankly. “Please sit down and don’t pay any 
attention to my nervous ways; I am an invalid, 
you know, and must be indulged.” 

His face brightened immediately; and the re¬ 
sult of Miss Kate’s wise reflections was, that 
when Emily returned, they were both still there, 
“Will lounging over a new novel in the window- 
seat, and the Russian talking to Kate, who 
appeared, for the time, to have forgotten her 
languor and distaste for society. 

Manners clamored loudly for luncheon, and 
refused to leave the house till he had it, so the 
meal was served in Kate’s boudoir; and while 
the four sat over it merry and content, at least 
half a dozen white lies were charged upon the 
souls of the poor servants, who were instructed 
to say to all visitors that Miss Paulding was too 
unwell to see any one, and Mrs. Delaney en¬ 
gaged in attending upon her. 

Emily was pleased with the count herself, 
and although she had the same suspicions as 
Kate, she could not help enjoying the morning, 
all the more, perhaps, because no one would be 
the wiser. 

Manners was in his gayest spirits, but when 
be could retreat to his book again he did; and 
as Emily went up to see her boy, Kate and the 
count were again left to entertain each other. 

Sitting in the window with the book before 
his face, Will Manners was apparently absorbed 
in its contents; but he turned the pages at rare 
intervals, and at last allowed it to fall from his 
hand. He had just seen Col. Leslie and Juliet 
Ransom ride past; the only resource the volume 
afforded him after that, was the mutilating of it 
to so frightful a degree, while fancying that he 
had the gallant Englishman by the ears, that 
when Emily picked it up, the next day, she 
found it in a state past perusal. 

It Was not until Mrs. Delaney returned, a long 
while after, that Manners suggested the pro¬ 
priety of a departure; and the count looked like 
a man who considered himself defrauded of half 
his visit, although he uttered all sorts of smooth 
apologies for the frightful length of bis stay. 

“But I cannot tell when I may have this 
happiness again,” he said. “At least, you will 
permit me to inquire daily after your health?” 

“Oh!” said Will, before Kate could answer, 
“it iB my duty to visit her every morning. I 
must bring some one with me to share the 
tedium, or she will reduce me to a skeleton.” 


^ “You see, count,” said Mrs. Delaney, “it will 
jj be a charity to accompany the unfortunate vic- 
£ tim to duty.” 

J He bowed, but glanced toward Kate. It was 
s perfectly apparent that he intended to have an 
s invitation from her lips. 

^ “You have promised to bring me to-morrow 
$ those poems we were speaking of,” she said; 
$ “I cannot endure disappointment.” 

\ He took his leave looking perfectly satisfied. 

;> “I suppose it isn’t right,” said Emily; “but* 
^ upon my word, I like the man—he is charming 
jj —what a pity they talk so about him!” 

$ “I shall lie down awhile,” said Kate; “I am 
^ very tired.” 

$ Emily covered her up on the sofa and left her 
j> to sleep quietly; but I am afraid Blumber did 
s not come very near. The music of that voice 
^ was ringing in her heart—the mournful light of 



< there so lost that she was unconscious of her 
\ dream. 

^ Poor Kate! it was hard that after passing 
through so many seasons unscathed, she should 
be in danger of yielding to a sentiment which, 
in all probability, would lead to unhappiness, 

^ both to herself and her friends. She had been 
^ too secure in her strength, and the most alarm- 
| ing sign was, that she did not at all understand 
v the extent of her present weakness. 

$ The next day, the count made his appearance 
$ with Manners. The same result ensued, with 
$ the addition that this time while Will watched 
$ from the windows for a presence which he 
, would not have acknowledged, the Russian read 
s to Kate the passionate measures of an Italian 
^ poet, and added to the fervor of the strains by 
s the language of his eyes. 

$ So on for the next day, and the next, until 
$ Kate looked for the visit as one of the regular 
s occurrences of the morning, and would have 
$ been frightened had she heeded how completely 
$ all the hours that intervened were the emptiest 
$ voids, which no other companionship could fill, 
s Emily had grown so timid that she shrunk 
ij from rousing anybody’s resentment, so she held 
s her peace; although when she thought about 
$ the matter quietly, she considered that Man- 
J; ners was doing very wrong in placing Kate in 
s such a position, and often made her mind up to 
5 tell them both so; but somehow, when the pro- 
J per moment arrived, she never did it. 

^ “Enjoy yourself to-day, let what will come 
$ to-morrow,” was Manners’ motto; and while 
$ under the influence of his presence, his friends 
^ were too much in the habit of yielding to his 
> example. 
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“Kate looks so much better,” he said to 5 
Emily; “but it would not do for her to be left \ 
entirely alone. She would get into one of her j 
fits of depression and do herself a great deal of j 
harm.” j 

Emily could not dissent from either proposi¬ 
tion. Just as she was gathering up her courage 
to say something concerning their visitor, Will 
changed the subject, and dashed off in a flood 
of nonseuse and badinage that completely put 
the matter out of her head. 

So matters went on, and as Kate still con¬ 
sidered herself unfit to see people, there was no 
one to fill Emily’s ears with fresh reports, and 
the effect of the old ones gradually died away. 

Tho*e were entirely very pleasant days, at 
leA*t to two of the little party. In after years, 
Kate Paulding often looked back upon them, 
and even through the dimness of change and 
time, she could not deny that they were among 
the sunniest of her life—no trouble could blot 
out their recollection, or give her strength to 
cast the spell of their memory from her soul. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In the meantime, the reports concerning the 
yonng Russian gained ground rapidly and grew 
into actual statements of facts. 

Mrs. Doshamer was among the most active 
of his foes, for his visits to Kate bad become 
known and severely commented upon. Col. 
Leslio was very instrumental in finding out all 
that could'be learned against the man, in order 
to vent his spite toward Kate and to gratify 
another enmity. 

Of late, Will Manners had several times 
flirted outrageously with Juliet, and nobody 
could blarne the martial Englishman for being 
angry. The poor girl was severely rated by 
her cousin, and amongst conflicting emotions 
she really was to be pitied. She was afraid of 
Mrs. Doshamer, she fully appreciated the ines¬ 
timable advantages of her new position, and 
had no intention of endangering her future; 
but, in spite of it all, she could not help listen¬ 
ing when Will Manners talked, and her poor, 
little stifled heart would occasionally sigh for 
a content and happiness which her prospects, 
with all their brilliancy, could never promise 
nor offer. 

At last, Mrs. Doshamer gained admittance to 
the cottage, and burst like a thunder-gust upon 
the quiet inmates, stung to new fury by tho im¬ 
proper actions of Juliet and Will, just after 
Manners and the count had made their daily 
visit. 


“In the name of heaven, Emily Delaney?” 
she exclaimed, the instant she found herself in 
her presence, “what do you mean by such con¬ 
duct? Why all Newport rings with the scandal. 
What will Tom say I should like to know? That 
abominable man here at all hours—I never was 
so astounded in my life!” 

Emily could not bear the first shock. She 
rang the bell and sent an appealing message to 
Kate to preserve her from the doom before her. 
Before Mrs. Doshamer could sgain open her 
batteries Kate entered, looking so innocent and 
demure, so pretty withal from her recent quiet 
life, that Mrs. Doshamer felt her anger increase 
tenfold. 

“Really,” she began, “I see no signs of ill¬ 
ness.” 

“No?” asked Kate. “I must procure a cer¬ 
tificate from Dr. Peters—no one will believe me 
else.” 

“I have just been talking to Emily,” pursued 
Mrs. Doshamer, “and I hope opened her eyes.” 

Kate turned and surveyed her friend with 
apparent surprise and delicious innocence. 

“Don’t hurry the operation,” she could not 
resist saying. “I know when I was a child, 
nurse used to say it was very bad for the kit¬ 
tens.” 

“Kate, your levity shocks me!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Doshamer. 

“My dear creature, I have not been so ill as 
yon fancy! I am not a heroine recovering from 
the brink of the grave—called back by a Provi¬ 
dential sleep, while Emily and Will hushed their 
breaths and watched me on their knees.” 

“I fancy,” said she, “the kneeling part has 
been done by somebody else.” 

Kate looked unconscious. 

“Now I came here to-day because I thought 
it my duty-” 

“My sweet friend, how can we ever repay 
you for such a sacrifice? Perhaps the novelty 
of the act will console you. But, upon my word, 
it isn’t nice of you to say such things to our 
faces—at least allow us to think you have been 
pining for our society.” 

“I believe you would jest upon the brink of 
a precipice!” cried Mrs. Doshamer, in a thea¬ 
trical tone. 

“How is Juliet?” asked Kata. “Why didn’t 
she come with you?” 

The lady pursed up her mouth. 

“To tell the truth, I hesitated about bringing 
her.” 

“Ob! I should have been very glad to sea 
her! I am much stronger now.” 

That determined unconsciousness overthrew 
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Mrs. Doshamer’s small stock of patience, she 
plunged into an onslaught at once. 

“1 was not thinking of your health! She 
would run the risk of meeting here people whom 
neither I nor her affianced husband would per¬ 
mit her to know.” 

“Does that mean you, Emily?” Kate inquired. 

“It means that foreign adventurer you allow 
to hang about you!” she cried, with vengeful 
emphasis. 

“The point is made at last,” said Kate. “I 
wonder you don’t applaud, Emmy. Now who 
do you mean, dear Mrs. Doshamer?” 

“That spy—that gambler—Count Chu-” 

“Count Tcherkernozoff!” amended Kate. “It 
isn’t a pretty name, is it? I dare say, though, 
it is only from a suggestion the sound gives 
our English ears—it may be quite another thing 
in Russian.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“A very gentlemanly person-” 

“ News has just been received from New York 
which I hopo will satisfy you in regard to him.” 

“I should like to be satisfied. Pray let me 
hear it.” 

“lie was well known to the police there, and 
warned to leave the city.” 

Kate felt her cheeks glow with indignation. 

“I believe it to be a base slander!” she said, 
“originated by a parcel of empty heads and a 
few malicious leaders.” 

“Among which you rank me, I suppose?” 

“My dear, I could not insult you by putting 
you among the list I just mentioned.” 

“And I tell you it is true. I have seen the 
letter.” 

“I suppose Col. Leslie received it,” said Kate. 

“He did, and will act upon it! This fellow 
shall no longer bo allowed to intrude into the 
presence of respectable people.” 

“If the worst be true,” said Kate, defiantly, 
“it docs not change your motive or that of your 
ally.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That you are furious because the count 
asked if Juliet were your daughter; and that 
Col. Leslie wishes to revenge himself on my 
cousin and me, because Juliet cannot resist 
flirting with Will upon every occasion.” 

Mrs. Doshamer grew livid with rage. 

“I came here as a friend,” she said, “and 
you repay my kindness with these insults.” 

“You came because you dislike me,” returned 
Kate, “always have, and are not likely to get 
over the aversion unless I should catch the 
small-pox, or have to go out as a daily gov- 


“You are the most-” 

“My dear, when I first came out in society, 
you impressed upon me the fact that scenes are 
vulgar—let us be lady-like at least. Never 
mind what your motives were—the report is the 
thing of consequence—now, if you can, let me 
hear it quietly. Don’t take the trouble to put 
in all sorts of side thrusts, because you can’t 
hurt my feelings as you do Juliet’s, and I can 
say sharper things than you. The foreign count 
is a person of little consequence, real or pre¬ 
tended. If he proves an adventurer I shall, of 
course, cease to receive him; but he was intro¬ 
duced to me, and until I know something tan¬ 
gible, it was my duty to treat him with all the 
courtesy due a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Doshamer was fain to quiet down and 
assume a more friendly tone; but she wa9 bit¬ 
terly disappointed at the manner in which her 
tidings had been received. She had hoped to 
see Kate wince some disappointment at least, 
but there she sat, collected and at her ease, 
speaking as she would have done of any indif¬ 
ferent stranger. 

“People have gossiped about your receiving 
him,” said Mrs. Doshamer. 

“Any person is liable to be deceived,” replied 
Kate. “I am suro there is hardly a winter that 
some adventurer does not get into society under 
false colors; the so called count has, at least, 
the merit of being a gentleman.” 

“But you must confess that both you and 
Emily have been a little unwise,” persisted 
Mrs. Doshamer, though speaking irf the most 
affectionate tone. “I know Tom Delaney well 
enough to be certain that he will be furious.” 

She wished to pain her by making her friend 
wretched; but before Emily could answer, Kate 
said, 

“The count, when he did come, visited me. 
I do not think Mr. Delaney at all likely to inter¬ 
fere with my guests.” 

“But the people at his house-” 

“Excuse me. If you are interested, let me 
tell you the state of the case. Before Mr. De¬ 
laney went away, he and I took this house be¬ 
tween us. Pray set your mind at rest, Emily 
is not likely to suffer on my accouut.” 

“Oh! well, my dear; 1 am sure 1 am glad to 
see you carry it off so bravely!” 

“If my friends could invent any reason for 
my being troubled by this news, they would be 
certain to do so. Unfortunately, the thing is 
impossible. I think the Russian a very agree¬ 
able man. If it is necessary to have brains in 
order to be a villain, few of my male acquaint¬ 
ance are likely to follow his example.” 
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They talked for some time louger; then Mrs. 
Dosliamer took her leave, thoroughly disap¬ 
pointed in every respect. 

Before she was fairly out of the room several 
other visitors were shown in, so that the two 
friends had no opportunity to exchange a single 
word. 

Emily watched Kate. She was perfectly self- 
possessed— in higher spirits than usual—a be¬ 
coming tinge of color in her cheek. She had 
never see*n her more gay; her laugh was fre¬ 
quent and joyous, and everybody went out for¬ 
giving her for having encouraged the foreigner, 
and inclined to doubt if she had done so, after 
all. 

When the visitors were gone, Kate retreated 
to her room, and, once alone, she dropped the 
mask of pride and indifference. 

It was a changed face that looked in the mir¬ 
ror—pale and worn, the lips compressed, aud 
the eyes heavy with trouble. She had pre¬ 
served her composure so long that the reaction 
was very painful. 

“Can it be true?” she exclaimed. “Is that 
man a villain? Why, I shall have no faith in 
human nature henceforth. No, I do not believe 
it—I do not. Oh! Kate, Kate, what is it all to 
you? Have you come to this at last?” 

Passionate tears of wounded pride and keen 
suffering were wrung from her eyes. She did 
not weep easily, and the violence of her sobs 
would have startled any one that had witnessed 
her pain. 

She crept away to her bed, at last, and lay 
down. She could not see even Emily then. 
Perhaps, on the morrow that man would come. 
She could not meet him—could not trust her¬ 
self in his presence. In spite of proof, if there 
were such in existence, she should believe his 
story, while those eyes were on her face. 


CHAPTER V. 

Emily looked into her room, and saw her 
lying on the bed, apparently asleep. She was 
very anxious to see Manners, and ordered her 
carriage, hoping to meet him somewhere about 
the town. 

But Manners was nowhere to be found. He 
had gone out on horseback, with a party, aad 
probably would not return till near night. 
Emily saw nothing of the count; but every¬ 
body whom she met had something to say 
about the affair, till she grew nervous at the 
sound of his name. 

She sat down in the hotel, determined to wait 
until Manners returned, enduring the gossip 


and questions of the women with such patience 
as heaven would grant. 

It was nearly dark when she saw Will ride 
up with the rest of the party. She saw him 
spring off his horse, and assist Juliet llnn9om 
from her saddle, receiving for his offieionsness 
a scowl black as night from Col. Leslie, to 
which he paid no more attention than a stone 
image would to the premonitions of a thunder- 
tempest. 

As he passed through the hall, he saw Emily 
in the parlor and went in. 

“ How is Kate?” he asked. 

“Quite well, but tired. She has had visitors 
all day. I have staid too long away from her; 
I must go back.” 

In the midst of her cruel anxiety she was 
forced to be perfectly calm, for there were 
many curious eyes upon them. She made her 
adieus to her friends, as- quickly as possible, 
and took Manners’ arm to go down to the car¬ 
riage. 

“For heaven’s sake!” she whispered; “what 
is all this about the count?” 

“Gently, gently!” said Will. “Don’t let 
people guess you feel it.” 

They met many people they knew, but Will 
was so gay, that poor Emily could take refuge 
under his spirits. When they reached the car¬ 
riage, he said, 

“I will drive with you a little way, if you 
will set me down at my lodgings.” 

He sprang in, and they were off. Emily 
breathed again. 

“What is it?” she repeated. “Tell me quiok. 
Mrs. Doshamer says there is a letter from the 
police. 19 it true?” 

“Perfectly true,” he replied, gravely. 

Emily sank back in the carriage with a 
groan. . ' 

“What will Kate say?” she exclaimed. 

“It is nothing to Kate any more than to any¬ 
body else.” 

“But, Will, I am afraid she liked him.” 

He was silent, pulling his moustache in an 
absent way. 

“Yon did wrong to bring him so much.” 

“Woman-like, you must blame me,” said he, 
good-naturedly. “I found the man pleasant; I 
warned Kate.” 

“Oh! is it true?” 

“I saw the letter myself.” 

“Tell me all about it. My head was so con¬ 
fused that I could not understand half those 
women said. I don’t wonder Kate says there 
is only one thing she hates worse than men— 
and that is women. Oh! my poor Kate!” 
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“Pray calm yourself; this agitation can do 

no good.” 

“I will; only tell me.” 

11 It seems Leslie suspeeted him from the 
first, and finally he wrote to the chief of police 
of New York-” 

“Well?” 

“No, it isn’t well; for-” 

“Oh! Will, don’t jest now; for Kate’s sake, 
don't! What was the answer?” 

“That a man calling himself by that remark¬ 
able name was last spring in New York, having 
no acquaintance, no letters, and was believed 
to be some sort of a spy.” 

“They say he was told to leave the city.” 

“That is an improvement upon the original 
version. The chief said he would write to the 
Russian ambassador, and send Leslie word.” 

“Then it is all true?” 

“It looks so, at least.” 

“And the women say he has not paid his 
bills.” 

“So Edwards told me, just before I went out 
to ride.” 

“Will he be turned away?” 

“I suppose so. Leslie swears he will post 
the letter up in the hall of the hotel. I hope 
he will.” 

“How savage you look!” cried Emily. “You 
don’t want the poor fellow any more dis¬ 
graced?” 

“No,” replied Manners, smoothing his face; 
“but I hope he will at least shoot that infernal 
Englishman.” 

“Oh! Will, bow wicked!” 

“I know it is, my sweet saint; but for this 
are we human.” 

“What shall I tell Kate?” said Emily, her 
thoughts recurring to the prominent feeling in 
her mind. 

“Tell her nothing to-night. She will ask no 
questions.” 

“It can do no good to put it off.” 

“I believe all women love to oroak,” cried 
Manners. “In heaven’s name! won’t the story 
bear telling just as well to-morrow?” 

“Oh! Will, you know I love her better than 
all the world, next to my boy! I would not 
willingly pain her for the world!” 

“Indeed I know it. You are an angel. I 
was a brute to speak so! But you see I am 
worried.” 

“I know how you feel for her.” 

“Not so much about that,” he returned. 
“Emily, can you bear more bad news?” 

“About him? Oh! what more?” 

“No, no; nothing where he is concerned.” 


< She grew deadly pale. 

\ “Not for Kate? Oh! don’t say it!” 

\ He bowed his head, looking troubled. 

^ “Imust; for it is true.” 

$ Emily clasped her hands in uncontrollable 
$ anguish. 

\ “ Tell me; let me know the worst, for heaven’s 

| sake!” 

\ “I have just had a letter from uncle Walters, 
s Kate’s guardian, you know. He was in trouble; 
s he invested her fortune, along with the greater 
> part of his own, believing that he should realise 

^ a large sum for both, and-” 

\ “He has lost it!” Emily fairly shrieked. 

\ “He fears that it is all gone. He wants me 
£ to break the news to Kate.” 

$ “It will kill her,” cried Emily; “she is so 
$ proud! Oh! how these people will trample on 
S her! That abominable Mary Doshamer will be 
\ the worst of all.” 

\ “Kate won’t die,” he returned; “Bhe is not 
$ that sort of woman. She will do what I have 
s alwayB been too lazy to—go to work.” 

I “Not while I am rich!” exclaimed Emily. 

* “Not while 1 live!” 

s “You know she would never live on anybody. 

J That indomitable will of hers! I believe she 
$ might marry all the same; but that is what 
s troubles me. She will not marry a rich man, 

^ for fear people should say she did it for his 
^ money—or rather, for fear that is the motive 
s which really actuates her.” 

$ “So courted and idolized as she has been!” 

$ groaned Emily. “Oh! I do think I shall go 
5 mad!” 

v “You must be calm. I depend on you to 
$ help me.” 

\ “I will try. But I am so weak, such a poor, 

$ miserable creature! This last blow is too 
S much!” 

$ She drew down her veil and wept pasaion- 
' ately. The tears relieved her, and she oould 
\ speak again. 

| “Must I tell her?” she asked. 

\ “No; I will do that,” he answered. “But 
s she will look to you for comfort and consola- 
v tion; you are the only woman she loves and 
| trusts.” 

\ “I will not fail her, indeed I will not! Oh! 
s my beautiful Kate! Think of her poor—it is 
\ horrible!” 

1 “There are worse things,” he said. 

J “Yes, yes; God knows there are!” she cried, 
5 out of the misery of her own experience; then 
s , checked herself, lest she should betray the si»f- 
i fering which she did not reveal even to Kate. 

* “ But it is so sad that it should come just new. 
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I tell you this news about the eount will be a 
great blow to her.** 

“I do not believe it. She has known him but 
a short time.” 

Emily shook her head. 

“ Kate is not like most women,” she said; 
“she has intellect and heart. I know her 
thoroughly. She has never opened her lips, 
but 1 am certain she feels toward this man as 
she never did toward any other.” 

“You believe she loves him?” 

“I think she never even acknowledged it to 
her own heart—she has known him too short a 
time. But he has acquired a strange influence 
over her; I can see it in a thousand ways. He 
interests her, occupies her mind. You know 
what powers he has, how eloquently he talks. 
And he is so handsome, so polished!” 

“This other mi-fortune will turn her thoughts 
from that trouble,” replied Manners. 

“Yes; but it will make it all the harder to 
bear.” 

“The worst feature in the case is that Bhe 
will not make use of her advantages,” he said. 
“I am sure that she would refuse a good match 
now, even if she liked the man. I would not 
tell her yet, but uncle Walters desires it. There 
is one wild hope left, and he wishes her permis¬ 
sion to try it. Useless, I am certain; but he 
thinks it may succeed.” 

“Then she must know,” returned Emily. 
“Are you going to my house now?” 

“No; I shall not tell her to-night; I will 
oome in the morning. I must go back now; 
they will think I have eloped with you.” 

“Are you going to walk?” 

“Yes; it is only a mile. Keep up your 
courage, Emily. Don’t talk to her to night; 
Jet her rest if she can.” 

“I will, I will!” 

He stopped the carriage and sprang out, bid¬ 
ding her a hasty adieu. Emily watched him as 
long as he was in sight. When a turn in the 
road hid him from her eyes, she felt as if she 
bad lost her last bope. Nobody could help 
Kate but him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Th* ball-room was crowded; but, amid all 
the interest of the scene, people bad by no 
means forgotten the great event of the day. 

The Russian’s name was upom every lip. 
Mrs. Doshamer and Col. Leslie had the plea¬ 
sure of repeating the story until they grew 
tired. The colonel had the letter in his pocket, 
and showed it to all who chose to look at it. 


“Suppose he was to come in?” suggested 
Mouthey. 

“I should fasten the letter upon the wall,” 
be answered. 

“You would do perfectly right,” said Mrs. 
Doshamer. 

“He will not come,” observed the colonel, 
shaking his head sapiently. “There is not the 
slightest hope.” 

“ He is audacious enough for anything,” said 
Mouthey. 

“The truth is,” said the colonel, “he has 
run away.” 

“Run away!” chorused a score of voices. 

The colonel nodded his head up and down 
with the gravity of a Chine*© mandarin. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mrs. Dosha¬ 
mer. 

“This morning, Edwards told him, in plain 
terms, that he believed he was a swindler. My 
gentleman disappeared, and has not been seen 
since.” 

“Then he is gone,” said Mrs. Doshamer. 

“Why, his horses would certainly more than 
pay his bill,” added young Mouthey, quite for¬ 
getting his drawl in the excitement. 

* “Yes. But his servant accompanied him, 
riding the second horse. The oue left is an 
ordinary affair. He mounted his man on the 
good one for an evident purpose.” 

“It has ended just as 1 said it would,” said 
the colonel, with much satisfaction. 

“It is the most atrocious thing I ever heard 
of!” exclaimed Mrs. Doshamer. 

“ I wonder what Miss Paulding will say now?” 
added the colonel. 

Mrs. Doshamer touched his arm warningly. 
Will Manners was passing, and she dreaded a 
quarrel between the two men, for cowardice 
was not among Master Will’s numerous failings. 

The colonel stopped instantlv. Manners passed 
quietly on, but he turned one quick, flashing 
glance on tbe Englishman, which showed that 
the words had been heard. 

“Don’t quarrel with him,” pleaded Mrs. 
Doshamer. 

“Not unless he seeks it,” said the colonel, 
magnificently; “but I shall not shrink from the 
encounter. Look at that!” he exclaimed, in an 
altered tone. 

Mrs. Doshamer saw Manners just leading 
Juliet on to the floor. She was speeohless with 
rage. 

“You told me that should not happen again,” 
fumed the coloneL 

“She promised me so this morning,” gasped 
Mrs. Doshamer. 
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“ He was banging about her during the whole ; 
ride,” pursued the irate colonel. “Is she trif- ^ 
ling with roe? Does she forget who I am?” $ 
“She is a mere girl,” said Mrs. Doshamer; > 
“her fortune has made her petted and spoiled. !; 
She will cease these little flirtations when she \ 
is once married.” $ 

The colonel looked by no means satisfied. J 

“Atrocious idiot!” was Mrs. Doshamer’s in- $ 
ternal reflection. “Unparalleled fool! If she ij 
does lose this man I’ll never speak to her again. } 
She may beg, starve, but she shall not trouble > 
me.” | 

It was necessary, however, to soothe the 5 
colonel, and she added aloud, ] 

“You must think nothing of it—T assure you 
it is mere folly. Perhaps she is a little pro- ] 
voked with your manner.” j 

“Only last night I asked her to name a time j 
for our marriage,” he said. i 

“Only asked her? Oh, colonel! you a sol¬ 
dier, and not to know our sex better!” she cried, j 
“Juliet will not be content with your asking— j 
you must urge—plead—girls expect that.” j 

“ Have I your promise that we shall be mar- \ 
ried early in the autumn?” 

“Yes,” she replied, eagerly. “I am going j 
for a few weeks to our country-seat—you Bhall j 
be married there.” \ 

He looked relieved. 5 

“What a goose the man is!” thought Mrs. 5 
Doshamer. “If he was not blind as a bat, he \ 
might see she is dead in love with that worth- j 
less Manners; but only let her marry the \ 
colonel, he must take care of all that.” j 

She caught Juliet’s eye and made a little sig¬ 
nal with her fan. The girl saw it and said to 
her partner, 

“She is beckoning to me—we must stop.” 
“One turn more,” pleaded Will. “They will j 
not let you dance with me again to-night.” \ 
“I dare not; indeed I dare not.” ] 

“Not even one poor dance? Oh, Juliet! is j 
this your regard for me?” 

“You must not talk so!” she exclaimed; “in¬ 
deed you must not.” 

“Then grant me this one little favor.” 

He bore her away while the colonel stood 
fuming beside the irate Mrs. Doshamer. Man¬ 
ners brought her up to them at last. 

“I have returned her safe,” he said, mali- j 
ciously. 

The colonel looked daggers, but used none, i 
even in speech. 

“Fool!” hissed Mrs. Doshamer in Juliet’s ear. 
“Have you no sense—no decency—waltzing] 
with another man? You’ll lose him yet.” 


Poor Juliet was ready to cry, but she an¬ 
swered not a word. 

“It is very warm here,” she said, fanning 
herself and giving the colonel a penitent look. 

“Let me take you on the piazza,” said Man¬ 
ners. ever on the alert to seize the slightest 
advantage. 

“You had better sit down and rest,” said 
the colonel, majestically, “you look terribly 
fatigued.” 

“Unless she is particularly anxious to have 
consumption, I should advise her to keep in the 
house,” said Mrs. Doshamer “But Mr. Man¬ 
ners is always fery original in his Mens.” 

“Thank you,” said Will, bowing profoundly; 
“you flatter me, Mrs. Doshamer.” 

She rattled her fan nervously, thinking that, 
if it pleased heaven or any other power, to re¬ 
lieve her that once by getting Juliet Ransom 
safely married, not all the husbands in the uni¬ 
verse should ever again shackle her with the 
care of a young lady. 

“Look there!” cried young Mouthey. “I’ll 
bo hanged if there isn’t Count TcherkernozofF!” 

The group started as if & bomb-shell had been 
thrown in their midst. There stood the count 
in the door way, serene and composed as usual. 

There was a breathless silence which crept 
all over the room. Everybody had been made 
acquainted with Col. Leslie’s threat, and waited 
to see how he would conduct himself now that 
the proposed circumstances had arisen. 

The colonel broke the spell—walked to the 
side of the room near the door—took the letter 
from his coat—unfolded it deliberately, and 
fastened it upon the wall with several tacks 
which he had put in his pocket for that special 
purpose. 

In her agitation, Juliet Ransom caught Man¬ 
ners’ arm. 

“Oh! what will happen?” she gasped. 

“We shall see when it comes,” he replied. 

“I am so frightened; I feel as if I should 
faint.” 

He was full of anxiety on the instant. 

“Shall I take you out?” he asked. 

“No, no; my cousin would be angry; let me 
sit down somewhere.” 

At that moment Mrs. Doshamer turned, re¬ 
membering Juliet, even in the midst of her 
curiosity—there she stood trembling on Man¬ 
ners’ arm. 

“Unless Mr. Manners has undertaken the 
office of chaperon,” she whispered, in an ap¬ 
pealing voice; “you had better take my arnk” 

Juliet obeyed, shaking from head to foot, and 
so frightened that Bhe would have excited pity 
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in any mind less selfish than that of her rela- % vanced slowly down the room—people stepped 
tive. * back to give him passage—he stood before the 



Close to my face, or Toying wrtmnx tnm* 
My cbeek and brow by pouting lftpa car wed, 

Vol. XLIV.—23 
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in any mind leas selfish than that of her rela¬ 
tive. 

“Will they quarrel?” she repeated. 

“No, you fool!” retorted Mrs. Doshamer. 
“The Russian spy will run, you may be cer¬ 
tain.” 

Col. Leslie had completed his work—the letter 
hung smoothly on the wall. He stepped back 
and regarded it. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a loud 
▼oice, “I invite you all to read a letter which I 
received this morning from the chief of the New 
York police.” 

Everybody crowded up. The Russian had re¬ 
mained in the door-way, regarding the colonel 
with an expression of indifferent curiosity, as 
if utterly unaware of the meaning of his act. 

When the throng pressed forward, he ad¬ 


vanced slowly down the room—people stepped 
back to give him passage—he stood before the 
fatal dooument. 

He read it slowly—not a muscle of his face 
changed—such exposure had, perhaps, lost their 
novelty to him. 

With the same deliberation he moved toward 
the colonel, but, as he neared him, the pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel entered the room, followed 
by two police-officers. 

One of them laid his hand on the count’s 
shoulder, and spoke a few words inaudible to 
the eager and astonished listeners. 

The Russian started back, his face convulsed 
with passion; for a second he seemed to medi¬ 
tate resistance, then his arms fell to his sides, 
and he allowed the officers to lead him quietly 
away. (to bb concluded.) 


UNREQUITED 


IT ETA dreamer. 


Among the mins of the past 

Thought lingering weeps—a blight is cast 

O'er the bright flowers hope planted last. 

They died; but memory visits yet, . 

And oft, with tears of vain regret. 

Bedews the flowers she can’t forget. 

And, lingering there, she sings again 
A song of love, whose sad refrain 
Is this: “I loved, but loved in vain I” 

Oh! why will memory, mocking, sing 
Of my heart’s slighted offering? 

Why harp upon one broken string? 

Oh! why was not the love returned 
That in my heart so brightly burned 
Bor him who has my love-gift spurned? 


No answer comes my heart to tell, 
Wherefore o’er love the froet-bllght foil; 
But this I know—I loved ton well 1 

Ernest, my idol, was to me 
Dearer than light or life oould be— 

The rest is all a mystery. 

He loves me not. I con Id-have died 
His life to bless; but, that denied, 

What joy for me far from his side? 

I know love's light can ne’er grow dim; 
To-night it burns alone for him, 

And in my heart I worship him. 

Oh T in this life of mysteries, 

How hard and stern are fate’s decrees— 
How seldom true hope’s prophecies I 
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CBXxpnvo from out the darkness and the night, 

Like the dim outline of a forest stream, 

Weird, struggling phantoms reach my aching sight, 
With the drear proetige of a midnight dream, 
Gathering from flitting shades a deepening gloom, 
Bringing the chilling dampness of the tomb. 

From the deep stillnees. this Plntonian dream 
Brings me a burden, wet with burning tears, 

Of gentle memories, touched with many a gleam 
When pleasant voices reached mine eager ears, 
Soft golden tresses clustered round a head 
Too beautiful to moulder with the dead; 

Of rosy, waxen-dim pled fingers, pressed 
jdose to my face, or toying with my hair; 

My cheek and brow by pouting lips caressed, 

Vol. XLIV.—28 


While sunshine nestled round a forehead fair; 

Of soft eyes, darker than the deep night’s gloom; 

Of cheeks that rivaled the wild rosee’ bloom. 

Oh I seraph prattler, ’mid celestial bowers, 

As, hand in hand, you wander on alone, 

Gathering from every spray sweet, thornless flowers, 
Casing in rapture on the sapphire throne 1 
Is there a memory woven with your bliss, 

Of a sad mother’s love, and parting kiss? 

I come. Sweet cherubs, guide me; for the way 
Is thorny, and my stepe are faint and slow; 

And from the beaten track I often stray, 

As the dim phantom shadows come and go. 

Weary my heart grows with this wasting strife, 
Yeaning to moss the stream, and enter Mfe. 
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Poor papa came borne from business, looking \ silk, and lace, of cambric, barege and brilliante, 
very tired and harassed, one night last spring, ij of tulle and tarlatan, tissue and Valencia, 
just as Grace, and Clara, and 1 had done set- i pique, and Marseilles, morning-dresses, evening- 
tling about our summer bonnets. Mine was to * dresses, dinner-dresses, bathing-dresses, riding- 
be a miracle of white crepe, and lace, and $ dresses, traveling-dresses—the whole appanage 
rosebuds, because I am just from school, and \ and panoply of a Flora McFlimsey, over whose 
madame said it must look girlish and innocent $ satirized woes little Bonnibel Hastings, id pop¬ 
like me, which quite reconciled mamma to the S lin dress and linen collar, whose soul was in 
price, she said, though I thought it a little \ conjugating French verbs and embroidering silk 
exorbitant. Grace is tall and dark—she has j aprons, used to laugh so heartily three years 
splendid eyes every one says; Clara is short J ago; but who now, as grown Miss Bonnibel, 
and fair, with the prettiest of plump shoulders, $ done with verbs and aprons, and ready to be 
the whitest of dimpled arms—and your humble $ launched into society, was deeply interested in 
servant very different from both. So, three v the McFlimsey politics of dress and fashion, 
“styles,” as aunt Dashwood says, were to be \ and could ill afford to smile at the sarcastic bits 
consulted, and three separate and complete out- \ against follies she was learning to emulate, 
fits bought, when we went out for our summer \ My “fashionable fever,” however, came to a 
shopping, for which the bills—a pretty heap $ sudden end, this night, and after a prevalence 
they were!—wore sent in on the very night i of very few weeks duration. How I repented, in 
when papa came home so dispirited. \ the shado of those thick green curtains, nobody 

I heard him groaning over them in the library % will ever know, till I find the gray hair which I 
after tea, and ran in to see what was the matter. $ am sure my brown ones have somewhere among 
It looked very comfortable there, with the gas < them, to show for it. Papa never dreamed, as 
burning behind a pretty porcelain shade, and n he thru9t his distracted fingers through his 
casting a mellow, brilliant light over the baize $ close black curls, in the vain attempt to realize 
table with its convenient fittings, the tall glass \ where all his money went, that the newest and 
doors and rich, dark woodwork, the handsome \ consequently tenderest conscience, among the 
bindings of the books upon the shelves; the $ fair squanderers, was responding to his mot- 
busts, and oasts, and bronzes that made papa’s s tered reproaches in the deepest penitence, 
library the most attractive place in the house l Those airy vanities of veils, those delusive dra- 
to me, when I came home from school in the $ peries of mantles, and shawls, those robe* avtc 
holidays. But I was afraid it was, sometimes, \ garniture* (Tor , costing their weight in gold a 
rather lonely for him, and, being at home now dozen times over, I am sure, those conspiracies 
“for good,” I meant to make it a little more of bonnets, those entrapping nets, those cob- 
comfortable; so I stole softly ia with his slip- $ web handkerchiefs, those daintily-tinted gloves, 
pers in my band, and stood in the great arched ij those thousand-and-one ingenious and elegant 
window between the thick curtains, till he ^ devices for ensnaring the hearts of women and 
should notice me. $ the purses of men, (or vice ver*a) oh! how 

He never saw me at all, but went on despair- ^ lighter than vanity did they seem in the bal- 
ingly casting up accounts, and adding figures s ance when an injured parent reckoned up the 
till I was quite distracted, with him, over our $ bill! 

extravagance. The nursery up stairs had been $ Too late to escape, and too soon to be snr- 
converted into a sewing-room, and Miss Pinch, ^ prised standing there, I heard mamma’s skirts 
the daily dress-maker, who came to finish the £ rustle at the door, and sinking deeper into the 
undertakings of more fashionable modistes, bad l shads of the dark draperies, saw her come in, 
just put her thimble in her pocket and gone > with “affairs of state” written on her brow, 
home, leaving our maid Bessie to clear away £ and a family council imminently threatening in 
the results of our manifold labors; dresses ^ her aspect. Mamma is a pretty woman, if I say 
brodes, and dresses gam**, dresses of muslin,' $ it, and l am proud of looking like her, though 
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I Am sure she is handsomer than any of her > “More foreigners, billiard-markers, and for- 
daughters; her hair is as long, and thick, and J tune-hunters, Talet-counts, and villainous re¬ 
even as mine; it falls like skeins of brown silk $ fugees, pick-pockets, and profligates.” 
nearly to her knee when it is unfastened; her $ “Now 1 should like Lake George or Niagara.” • 
eyes are as bright as Grace's; her hand is as s “Especially as the same social advantages 
white as Clara's; she sings and dances better J are to be obtained in both those retreats,” said 
than any of us; she is universally admired $ my father. “Very well, go where you please, 
abroad; she has her own way at borne; she was J only one thing, Annette, I must say /there must 
the only child of indulgent and wealthy parents; $ be some slight regard to eoonomy. Last year 
she is my father's petted wife; she has never J my whole surplus, twice as large as this year's, 
had a wish ungratified I have heard her say, $ went in the summer dissipation; there are now 
but whether that is always best? $ three belles instead of two, and I insist that 

Poor papa pushed away his weary pile of $ little Bonnibel shall have her share with the 
papers and sighed as he handed her a chair, n rest.” 

“I came to talk about the sea-side,” she said, $ “She shall, of coarse,” said my mother, 
in her pretty voice; “the girls want to know v hastily. 

where we are to go this summer. Grace and s “Look at the bills,” my father groaned. 

Clara that is, Bonnibel doesn't care much about \ “Whatever she wants she shall have I am 
it.” $ sure.” 

“Grace and Clara are a pair of selfish flirts,” $ The tea-bell rang, the gay voices of the girls 
said my father, hastily; “but I did hope that \ were heard in the hall, the conference was 
dear little Bonnibel would be allowed to grow ? broken up, and I was left alone to my own re¬ 
ap under different influences.” $ flections in the silent room. Guilty as I felt, 

. “Now, Mr. Hastings, if yon are going to be $ with cheeks burning and heart beating with 
cross! Bonnibel is a very good child, bnt no < the consciousness of having been a listener, 
better than her sisters; you like her best be- $ however unwillingly such, to conversation not 
cause she looks like yob.” \ intended for my ears, I was glad to have made, 

“Like yourself you mean,” said pnpa. “She £ at any price, the discoveries of the last half- 
is your very picture, as you were on your eigh- '< hour, and to feel that I had found a lesson in 
teenth birthday, just as sweet, and fresh, and \ their revelations. 

innocent. I wish I oould keep her unspoiled J: So we were not rich, after all, and these ele- 
and unworldly.” 5 gancies and luxuries which I had grown up to 

“Unlike me, I suppose,” said my mother, s regard as the daily use of life, and accepted 
petulantly. “But I did not come for compli- $ without a thought of their cost or care to any, 
ments, Robert, I want to know where we are ^ were purchased at a price which I, at least, 
going this summer.” s should never moTe desire fo pay, the price of 

“Anywhere you please that I can spend half!; my dear father's happiness and pence. These 
my income in three months, my only object— ^ were then the depressing causes that made him 
where you can wear all the dresses you have s the sad and moody center of our gay circle— 
bought, and retain the society of Mrs. Browne, $ these were the secret agents that wove gray 
and Mrs. Srnythe, and set—yonrs ditto—where s threads in his black ’hair, and stamped deep 
there are promenades and ball-rooms for the v wrinkles on his broad brows. No wonder he 
display of Grace's fine figure, and crimson par- ij staggered beneath the bnrden of our fine-lady 
lors and broad lights for Clara's fair shoulders <: gentility—no wonder the load of light vanities 
and damask cheeks. Pah! I’m sick of the whole $ on the nursery sofas proved too heavy for his 
business! Let's offer our daughters at private $ strength to bear—no wonder that our useless- 
sale!'' s ness squandered more than his labor could ob- 

“Mr. Hastings, you are cynical and cross, and $ tain. How ignorant and careless we bad been! 
I shan’t answer you. I came to discuss matters $ I thought of Cleopatra lying languidly in her 
reasonably. What do you say to Saratoga?” s gilded galley, wafted by the softest winds, fan- 
“ Italian adventurers, French barbers, and $ ned by the sweetest odors, cradled in silken 
Spanish mulattos, gamblers, spendthrifts, and $ ease, and basking in luxurious light; while the 
clerks on leave, you want me to take my dangh- \ watchful pilot at the helm, sleepless, unresting, 
ters into such society?” ij overworn, trembled for the precious freight, 

“Saratoga it getting low, but the girls will $ lest, flagging one instant in his care, all this 
go there, for a little while, unless yon prefer ( s gay prosperity should sink like lead beneath the 
Newport.” .< treacherous waters, never to be heard of more. 
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I knew but little of my sisters, and less of my s his spirits, and so was I—remorsefully won- 
home, my life for years had been passed away ^ dering if, in my ignorance and inattention, 1 
from both, in search of health among the fresh s had added a pang to this engrossing pain, or 
breezes of the sea-side, or in the pure country $ given a fresh impetus to the burden that was 
air, and latterly at sohool in the conventional ^ rolling down upon him. 

seclusion and retirement of an excellent semi- s Presently he suddenly aroused himself, as if 
nary, of whose remotest concerns I understood $ my question had remained unanswered all this 
more than' of anything connected with the new ^ time, and, stroking my hair back with a tender 
world into which I was now ushered. Politics ^ hand, turned his attention to it with an effort, 
and parties were divided by Maria Davenport’s $ “Business? What does my little girl know of 
set, and Fanny Livingston’s clique, we were $ business?” 

learned in the distinctions of class, and the dif- \ “Nothing, papa, but I thought you had so 
fevence between New York, and Boston, and jj much to do. Can you go away and leave It at 
Philadelphia girls, we professed intimacy with any time?” 

the ancient Romans, and were fluent on the s “My partner, Mr. Wylie, takes oaT© of it for 

me; he never wants to go out of ‘town.’ ” 

“And is he honest and trusty, papa?” I 
asked, idly, wishing to divert his thoughts with 
companying half-holiday, and plenty of pound \ indifferent conversation. 

cake for teal Coming from the tranquil de- $ He looked at me with a sudden surprised 
lights and wild disagreeables of this lot, whose 5 glance, as if my question had startled him. 
pains and pleasures I had accepted as thought- 5 “Certainly, I believe him to be a man of honor, 
lessly and unconsciously as the rains and sun- ^ but children are often the best judge of charac- 
beams of heaven, I was suddenly plunged into s ter, you shall see him and decide for yourself 
a dashing, hurrying, brilliant life, which dazzled j whether he is worthy of the trust I confide in 
my bewildered, eyes like the shifting rays and i him. You would like his wife, I think—a pale, 
changing colors of the rainbow, as illusions to <> sweet woman, in delicate health; your mamma 
the sight, as intangible to the grasp; and found $ is very fond of her.” 

much in the giddy present for which I had no s A long silence followed, but I dreaded the 
precedent in the peaceful past. But I was sure s musing mood, and broke it by a repetition of 
that honor and conscience were still safe guides, $ my request. “Don’t take me to the Lakes with 
that if temptation wore the prettiest form, duty n Grace and Clara, dear papa, let me stay at home 
must be the plainest, that a child’s love, if it $ and keep the house.” 

were dear to a parent’s heart, should lighten^ “Aunt Betsy is coming to do that—but wbat 
the burdens of a parent’s life. So that night, j; whim has seized you? I thought you would 
while the gay party in the drawing-room were \ be wild to go, it will all be novelty and pleasure, 
.discussing their plans for the summer cam- 5 for your first season, at least.” 
paign, I stole softly to my old place on my ^ “It will be a greater novelty to me to stay at 
father’s knee, and, putting aside the thick curls s home,” I truly averred, “and a greater plea- 
tbat clustered near my lips, whispered my re- $ sure. I love home, I love New York. I have 
quest in his ear, “Let*mo stay at home with s seen bo little of both for the last few years, it 
you, papa!” ^ will all be new and pleasant, I can be much 

He look me in his arms with fond affection, i> happier here than in those little crowded rooms 
and looked into my face with eyes that I was ^ I remember so well at the Springs. Please let 
sure were full of tears. \ me have my own way!—please indulge me for 

“With me, my dear? I shall not stay at $ just this once! Indeed I would rather stay than 
borne, I must go out of town to take you and ^ do anything in the world!” 
your sisters.” jj He hesitated, I pleaded, and gained my point 

“And leave your business?” ^ at last, but he yielded the more slowly from a 

“Oh! yes, what does it matter?” j; suspicion of the origin of my resolution, which 

With a heavy sigh, he relapsed into his ab- ^ I am sure my mother never shared. Her pretty 
h It acted musing, and I wound my arms about $ face speedily oleared of the doubt and vexation 
his neck and silently leaned my head against \ that had at first flushed it at my willfnlne«s, 
his shoulder. The light laughter and the gay < and she went gayly about ber own preparations 
words floated in upon us quite unheeded, be { with, perhaps, a thonght of the money saved by 
was brooding over some secret, silent trouble, s my withdrawal, and an occasional rallying re- 
that claimed his thoughts and weighed upon t monstrance on my singular taste. Grace and 


Funic wars, we detested ‘Latin days, which $ 
were also the days of cold veal and bread-pud- * 
dings, and we loved drawing-day, with its ac- s 
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Clara were loud in their reproaohes of my stu¬ 
pidity in preferring the seclusion of our closed 
and darkened house, deserted by all its gay 
habitues, to the crowded resorts and brilliant 
scenes, among whioh they were to spend their 
summer, and described these unknown plea¬ 
sures in colors and terms intended to awaken 
my dormant ambition. In vain; I was reso 
lute; not all the hairy refugees promised by 
Grace, not all the dancing dandies portrayed 
by Clara, could tempt me from my determina¬ 
tion, and my father pressed me in his arms on 
the threshold, as they went, with a fondness 
that left me nothing to envy. “Dear child/’ 
ho whispered, “don’t think I do not understand 
and regret your sacrifice, or that I am selfish 
in accepting it, I do so more for your good than 
zny own, heaven knows. If I can keep one 
heart so leal and loving unspotted from the 
world a little longer, it is not only that it may 
cheer and comfort mine. Good-by, and remem¬ 
ber that I leave you to guard my honor and in¬ 
terests, you have earned the right.” 

As he left me on the steps, and unclasped my 
clinging arms from his neck, turning away to 
hide his wet eyelashes, a gentleman came by, 
taking off his hat gayly and gallantly to the 
ladies in the carriage, bending more quietly to 
my father and me. They called to him at once, 
and he lingered a few moments to answer their 
inquiries, while in the chorus of voices I com¬ 
prehended that they were reproaching him for 
not accompanying them. 

“It is early, 1 know, but it is getting hot and 
du«ty in town already, and I want to have the 
first freshness of the watering-places before 
they are crowded with all sorts of people,” said 
mamma; “but perhaps you are right in staying 
a little later, it will be easy enough for you to 
come at any time. We shall see you in a few 
days, I suppose?” 

“ l am afraid not. I believe it will no- be in 
my power to leave New York at all this sum¬ 
mer, unless for a short trip at the end of the 
season.” 

The girls exclaimed in evident dismay and 
disappointment, and mamma still politely and 
smilingly rallied him on his cynical resolve. 

“It does not depend upon a mere whim, I 
wish it did,” he answered, pleasantly. “Some¬ 
thing less romantic keeps me here. I believe 
ladies do not recognize the existence of so un¬ 
fashionable a word, but I shall be obliged to 
pronounce it if I explain. I cannot leave my 
business.” 

“Not leave it!” cried Grace and Clara, be¬ 
wildered 41 and why ?” 


“1 was absent all last year in Europe,” he 
returned, in a very low tone, “and my partner 
was compelled to take the entire charge of 
everything during roy stay. He is an old man, 
older thnn my father, whose clerk he was. It 
seems hard that he should be so closely confined 
and take no holiday, that he should have all 
the work and I all the pleasure; and a9 both of 
us cannot be away at once, I have proposed to 
remain while he indulges in a little needed rest 
and recreation this summer.” 

“Right! Westwood,” said papa, laying his 
hand lightly on the young gentleman’s shoul¬ 
der, amid the chorus of deprecatory exclama¬ 
tions this answer provoked. “Don’t heed them, 
I wish I had as much courage to do my duty.” 

“Miss Bonnibel seems to have chosen a simi¬ 
lar fate,” said he, turning suddenly toward me, 
with a quick, upward glance of his bright hazel 
eyes. I hesitated and colored, but the others 
answered for me. 

“Another cynic,” said mamma, gayly. 

“She will have company in her seclusion, it 
seems,” pouted Clara. 

“She stays because she doesn’t oare for so¬ 
ciety,” said Grace, more loudly. 

“She stays because she loves her father,” 
said papa, stooping to kiss me once more; and 
then the carriage rolled away, and they were 
gone, while my companion in captivity, gently 
observant of the tears which filled my eyes, 
lingered, cap in hand, to comfort me, by ex¬ 
plaining how wisely l had chosen in joiuing 
the great society of the Can’t-Get-Away Club. 

“You will not find us extravagantly lively,” 
he said; “but there are many amusements, 
after all, known only to that much pitied band, 
that I think you will enjoy. If you will per¬ 
mit me, I think I can alleviate your solitude a 
little by pointing them. out. I once passed a 
whole summer here very pleasantly, and I think 
it can be done again. You will allow me to call 
and explain my experiment?” 

“I shall be very glad to see you,” said I, 
truthfully, and looked after him, a little com¬ 
forted, as he walked quickly away. 

Aunt Betsy, my father’s aunt, had come down 
from her eyrie, among the hills of the Hudson, 
to guard his domestic interests in the deserted 
house; and I, whose siokly childhood bad been 
nursed into healthy youth, in the vigorous air 
of her Highland home, knew how great was the 
sacrifice she made for 44 her boy” in leaving its 
fresh beauty, through the torrid months of sum¬ 
mer, for our close city walls. Brought up among 
the “Friends,” she still retained their simple 
Bpeech, and primitive tastes in color and style 
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of dress, looking, in our gay, luxurious house, j coats, and spotless broadcloth, filled the door- 
with its gossamer inmates, like a quiet dove in i ways, and stood by the mantels—gossamer beau- 
a parrot's gaudy cage, or a bee among butter- s ties floated about the room, among them my sis- 
flies. But I had found, and proven, the warm, > ters—and in close attendance appeared the band 
loyal heart beneath the strict folds of her muslin \ of young gentlemen, daintily gloved, exquisitely 
pinner, and knew well how firm and strong | booted, polished, perfumed, perfectly attired, 
were the foundations of that sweet, loving cha- \ The handsomest, and most elegant of these, aa 


racter, on which our feebler natures rested with j 
such trust. s 

For the first week we got on very well. It > 
was so pleasant to reverse the ordinary rules of < 
the house, and have nice, old-fashioned break- ^ 
fasts in the cool, early morning; to dine at one, > 
instead of six—I carving, with indifferent sue- < 
cess, in papa’s place; to have tea at dinner, and s 


I thought, to whom I saw many fair heads bent, 
many white bands eagerly outstretched, as he 
entered, left the brilliant groups by the tables, 
the gay clusters about the harp and piano, to 
come and talk to me—to me, in my school-girl 
net, plain-but toned dress, and little oollar—and 
brightened the dull evening wonderfully with 
his gentle courtesy and manly cordial kind- 


fruit at breakfast, and pie at supper; and in- > ness. Perhaps, when, afterward, promoted to 
dulge unchecked in all those school-girl tastes j the glories of a toilette depromenade et de bal^ I 
which Grace and Clara condemned as childish $ had hoped to justify his politeness. But I saw 
—for my will was law to aunt Betsy, And my \ him very seldom. A bow in the street, a glance 
whims were countless. But, after a time, our ^ between the responses at ohurch, a few words 
tete-a tete grew tiresome. My fancy-work lan- ) interchanged in a crowded room, were all I 
guished—though her knitting pcrseveringly \ could remember; for my sisters liked him too, 
grew—my practicing was vapid, the papers i and he could hardly spare time from their gay 
were stupid, the lonely morning walk was \ badinage to conquer my awkward timidity. I 
dull. I rose later and later, in hope of a re- \ could hardly expect that he would keep his pro- 


primand; but aunty placidly waited breakfasts mise of calling; but I was ashamed to feel a 


till I came, or, if I lingered at the window, \ little disappointment in finding it so completely 
neglectful of its charms, calmly pursued her \ forgotten. 

own. | As I was idling over my embroidery, a few 

“ There’s Mr. Westwood, as usual,” I an- s hours after, I caught the sound of a discussion 
nounoed, peeping through the blinds to see \ in the hall, and heard our English John forbid- 
the ocoupants of a neighboring up-town board- s ding entrance to some caller, on the .ground 


ing-house go down to their business—my morn-j that the family were “h’out of town.” 

ing diversion. ^ “But Miss Bonnibel-” persisted the voice 

“Thee has remarked it every day, for a \ that I thought I recognized, 
week,” aunt Betsy returned, serenely. { “H’out of town, sir,” reiterated the perse- 

“Well,” I said in defence, a little vexed, “it J vering John, 
is worthy of remark, I think, that such “I thought she was to have remained,” said 

fashionable young gentleman stayB in town, \ Mr. Westwood. “I fancied I saw her yester- 
at this season, and attends to his business, \ day, and so called again. Are you sure?” 
while everybody else is out.” < “Yes, sir; “h’out of town, sir,” was the im- 

“ Perchance he is more sensible than others,” | perturbable answer, and the visitor turned re- 
said the placid Friend. * luotantly away. 

I did not dislike this idea, nor the kindness | My first impulse was to fly down the stairs 
of heart his own reluctantly given explanation * and arrest his retiring steps; but, reflecting 
had betrayed; for I had rather a prejudice in \ that this course of conduct was not in accord- 
favor of Mr. Westwood. He had shown me anoe with Mrs. Hallam’s precepts of propriety, 
more attention and politeness than most of ^ I waited nntil the hall was clear, and examined 
Grace and Clara’s gentlemen visitors, and was \ the card-receiver myself. The bit of paste- 
kind to me on the first night of my return, \ board on top bore Mr. Westwood’s name—so 
which happened to be one of mamma’s recep- $ did two others below it—and, with these proofs 
tion evenings. Shy and awkward as a novice, \ of his guilt in my hand, I summoned John to 
from the conventual retirement of dear old > an audience. 

Mrs. Hallam's seminary, I suddenly found my-j “This gentleman baa called here?”said I, in¬ 
self in a place and among people to whom I terrogatively. 
felf an alien and a stranger. Dowagers in velvet \ “Yes, Miss.” 

1 the sofas—papas in white straight waist- ' “Then, why was not I informed of It?” 
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“Because you’re h’out of town, Mies.” S He looked puzzled, till I told him of John’s 

“What do you mean?” demanded I, mysti- ^ supergentility; and then, laughingly annomic- 
fied. But the servitor had drawn himself up i; ing that he should “break the blockade” of i Uat 
to his full height, and, with his eyes severely Astern janitor at once, he went on his way. The 
fixed on mine, prepared to answer my ques- ^ same evening he appeared, enlivening our soli- 
tiou. $ tude wonderfully, and henceforth our acquaint- 

“When genteel families, or tmy members of \ ance progressed rapidly. Fancy-work prospered 
’em, is obliged, from economical motives or ^ once more; for he read aloud to aunt Betsy and 
otherwise, to stay in town for the season,” said ^ me, while we stitched, and explained the politics 
John, impressively, “they locks the frontdoor, ^ in the paper till they were quite clear to our 
fastens the shutters, and denies themselves to ^ comprehension. When she placidly slept in her 
everybody. With people of your standing. Miss, l chair, he took up some dainty volume of modern 
it would be quite disgraceful to b’admit that $ poetry—Tennyson, Longfellow, Saxe, or Taylor 
you was in town. I couldn’t consent to do it; j—and my work dropped, unheeded, in my lap, 
it’s quite impossible. You’re not ‘in/ Miss— ^ while my heart beat time to the cadence of his 
you can’t be ‘in!’ ” ^ voice. Practicing throve; for he sometimes 

“Then you had better go away at once,” said J listened to my crudb performance on the piano, 
I, too much amused to be angry; “for I shall s or to “Ever of Thee,” “I’m talking in my 
not only remain in town, but receive visitors, $ Sleep,” or “Over the Summer Sea,” and such 
and keep the house open, as usual. If you can’t J school-girl favorites, on the guitar. By degrees, 
survive the disgrace, you can escape it by leav- \ he came to share my morning walks, and I his 
ing at once; but I won’t have these falsehoods J afternoon drives, and, with aunt Betsy as chape- 
repeated. When this gentleman, or any other, $ rone, we plunged into such innocent amusements 
calls, in future, show him to the morning-room, j as he declared were only truly enjoyed by the 
and tell him 1 shall be in New York all sum- < Can’t-Get-Away Club. 

mer.” $ The wonders of the city were as new to me, 

The blinds had, indeed, been fastened, under s from long absence, as to any little rustic on her 
John’s supervision, and the great house stared \ first visit to town, and Mr. Westwood, good- 
blank and silent, announcing plainly to every- $ humoredly, introduced me to their acquaint- 
body: “not at home, not at home!” as if a s ance, and bore with my naivete and ignorance 
placard bad been nailed to the wall. “But, I’m $ in a manner that I secretly thought very kind, 
at home, at least,” I said; “and so important a $ He was unwearying in gratifying my school- 
part of the family should not be ignored!” So s girl curiosity, and consulting my childish tastes, 
I made it my care to restore it from the deserted | and, fashionable gentleman as he was, seemed 
state it kept. The curtains were soon fluttering ^ to find real pleasure in these mild diversions, 
gayly in the wind, the flowering plants again \ or in my pleasure in them. Grace and Clara 
occupied the balcouy, the windows were thrown j would have been horrified, had they known that 
open all over the house, giving glimpses of the spent long hours in Barnum’s Museum—to 
beauty and luxury within, and, leaving aunt s which they had refused to accompany me, on 
Betsy on guard over it, I went ouL for my $ the ground that it was vulgar, and only resorted 
“Constitutional.” i; to by school-boys—gazing delightedly at the 

Late in t he afternoon, as I was sauntering v fruits of the industrious show-man’s labors, puz- 
down Broadway—though it is so unfashion-j zled by the “ What-is-it?”—awed by the “Mer- 
able, and ungenteel, I love to walk Broadway, i maid”—enraptured by the “Happy Family”— 
I love to watch the streams of hurrying people, \ and duly interested in the “GreatLiving Whale.” 
the throng of moving vehicles; the sea of alien 5 Furnished with two-shilling tickets, we finished 
faces, the bustle, the energy, the vitality of that s by beholding the “Play,” and, as I issued from 
great thoroughfare, are all wonderful and de- s that fairy-land of dragons and princesses, my 
lightful to me—somebody held me back from {companion looked down into my flushed face 
the trampling feet of a great white horse, at a i with smiling scrutiny. 

little side-crossing, and, recovering from an in- | “Is there, in all this city,” he said, “another 
cident by no means unusual, to thank my kind $ young lady, who would dare, or desire, to be so 
preserver, a bright face looked into mine, a J easily end naturally pleased? I doubt it. Lord 
cordial hand was held out for my own, and Mr. jj Melbourne said, you know, that, if one only had 
Westwood warmly welcomed me back to New \ a genius for being entertained, the commonest 
York. i subjects were food for his fancy. He declared 

“I have not left it,” said I, in explanation. ? that, when the play was poor, it was, at least, 
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better than nothing, and that it amused him to ^ branches overhead—softly though, as if they 
see the boiled lobsters in the shop-windows as b feared to wake the sleepers beneath—the wnter- 
he drove home. I think you must share his i fowls glided over the glassy waters of the pond*, 
philosophy.” I the willows drooped gracefully at the brink, the 

“But I have lived in New York so little,” I ex- i white fagades of marble temples gleamed fairy- 
plained, coloring under this undeserved praise, \ like and fAir from the background of the etner- 
“and at such wide intervals, that I am really $ aid banks in which they were set like pearls 
as rustic as you choose to consider me, and de- $ in green enamel; and in front of these lovely 
serve no credit for being easily pleased with I tombs tiny gardens, tended with exquisite neat- 
the wonders of the town.” > ness, * and blooming with brilliant flowers. 

He smiled. f adorned each side of the stone pathway. I 

“You must let me give you credit, at least, s could not realize even in the intense stillness 
for a sweet temper, and a happy heart—and, l and solitude of the place, that its beauty was 
with those, I believe, all places are pleasant.” \ a tribute to death, and not an offering to life— 
Then there wa9 the Dusseldorf Gallery, amid ^ that a gloom lay beneath this loveliness and a 
'whose maze of pictures we used to linger for £ gladness beyond—that in this princely pleasure 
hours, And where the prettiest, in my untutored $ ground, a host of unseen inhabitants waited for 
judgment, is a representation of a troop of their Lord. 

merry water-elves, playing among pond-lilies, $ We left aunt Betsy with tears on her wrinkled 
the exquisite design, and cool green tints of \ oheeks, musing beside the stone simply marked 
which struck my fancy at once, hidden as it•*! with the name of “ Isaac T. Hopper,” her friend, 
was, in a corner, beneath more pretentious S a Friend indeed, the friend of all—and van- 
paintings. The theatres were still open, per- j! dered quietly down the shady alleys and among 
haps not so fashionably patronized as usual, 5 the glittering white shafts, up a little graveled 
but we cared little for that—the ever-wonder- j; pathway, and over a smooth hill covered with 
ful Ravels at Niblo’s, the gorgeous spectacles \ short, thick grass, and swept by a sweet sum- 
at Laura Keene’s, and an occasional musical $ mer wind—which commanded a beautiful pano- 
treat, by suoh stars as shone for a night or two '< ratna of the bay, the city, and the distant shores, 
across the darkness of deserted New York, or $ The sails and steeples glanced snow-white in 
lingered, after the season was over, at the beau- $ the sun, the sky was clearly, intensely bine, 
tiful Academy of Music, received our earnest J reflected in the dancing and rippling water that 
appreciation. Together we traversed Brady’s ^ dazzled our eyes. Death was forgotten in the 
gallery, criticised the portrait of the Prince, ij vivid, glowing beauty of the living world, I did 
whom I would have given so much to see, grew s not look back to the gloomy shades of the deep 
familiar with the winding stair at Goupil’s, and $ valley from which we bad climbed, while my 
the little dark, mysterious room, where you go i; companion spoke, bnt forward into the bright 
to view some celebrated picture, and are in- s and happy life before us, the sonny future bia 
vited to put down your name, for “engraver’s ^ low voice described. He asked, I answered— 
proofs, on India paper.” Then we explored all i; yes, I was truly happy with my hand in bia. 
the great hotels, &9 if I had been a traveling ^ His looks and words had long been growing 
foreigner, took aunt Betsy on pleasure excur- ^ familiar and dear—how could I tell the truth 
sions, over to Staten Island, and up the Hudson, ^ and not confers how often my thoughts re- 
to visit her neglected home, and, finally, crossed s verted to them, bow constantly my motions re- 
over to Brooklyn, and went to Greenwood ceme- $ ferred to them, how kindly and sweet was their 
tery. i; influence upon my life, how deep was my de- 

It was the sweetest and softest of summer s pendenoe on Mb interest and affection? It 
days, the gay sunshine played on the marble i; sounded strangely to hear him entreat so ear- 
steps and bright plate-glass of the houses we s nestly for what it seemed almost his right to 
swiftly passed, and lay in flickering patches of j; demand, for what had been more consciously 
gold on the neat pavements and black area \ and surely his with every pleasant passing day, 
railings. Long after we had entered the great t; and what it was my happiness to give as his to 
gates and turned into the winding, silent roads, s receive. Not more strangely, perhaps, than 
I found it hard to realize that we were in a i my own words would have sounded in my ears 
“place of graves,” even with those sad memo- s but a few short weeks before, yet it seemed na- 
rials on either hand. The turf was fresh and J tural and right that I should love him well 
crisp from recent rain, the hedges were full of $ and like him dearly, that his presence on that 
’ ^e birds twittered and rustled in the ^ sunny hill should make me happier, and the 
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day brighter as his absence would cast a gloom ^ of heaven. When Mr. Westwood, speaking very 
over both, and that even in this city of death I ^ gently, told her of the promises we had made 
felt no fear with him. It was long before we ^ each other, I thought they seemed sacred in her 
descended, passing a solitary artiBt, who sat * sanction, and blessed by her tears. She looked 
sketching, absorbed in his work, and silent as $ at me with inexpressible fondness and pride, 
the 9cene, unconscious of our vicinity as we s and wondered audibly over the womanliness of 
had been of his, and impatient of the flitting \ her “baby Bonnibel.” So I, wondered too sec- 
shadows we cast upon his paper in passing $ retly, and not less proudly—what had I done to 
by. ' £ win so true a heart? 

We paused in the small grassy meadow, thick $ 1 lost my morning walk next day, the time 

sown with little hillocks, the “children’s grave- $ slipped by while I lay pondering over my new 
yard” of poor foreigners. French, German, <: fortune; but in the afternoon Mr. Westwood 
Norwegian, and many more, I fancy, where the $ came with his pretty carriage to drive us in the' 
parents’ love has raised more touching monu- $ Park. He had written to my father, he said, 
ments to their memory than snowy mantle, or s and seemed in happy spirits and courageous as 
massive stone. Little glass frames cover many $ to the result. So had I, much puzzled how to 
of these nameless graves, within which, shel- jj word my request and its announcement, and 
tered from wind and rain, the baby’s favorite < deeply doubtful of the reception it would have 
toys are arranged with fanciful tenderness. A ^ among my sisters. But all trivial annoyances, 
little leaden image of the Virgin and child, a s or fears fled away like shadows before the rush 
crucifix, or a printed prayer, and wreaths of $ of the soft wind past us, our swift motion, the 
white immortelles at its head; a handful of $ gay crowds and equipages we met, the beauty 
withered flowers at the feet, with its best-Toved ^ of the day, the scene, the hour. Even aunt 
playthings or clothes. Gaudy tin soldiers turn- ij Betsy’s faded cheeks were faintly tinged; and 
ing their vermilion coats to the full blaze of the i; mine, observed Mr. Westwood, attentively con- 
sun; gayly dressed dolls with waxen cheeks $ sidering them, “bloomed sweet as any rose.” 
unaltered in the storms that sweep over their $ “ What nonsense!” I said, 

flaxen heads, and the eyes staring complacently $ A gay team dashed past us, and I recognized 
from the grass; little carts, and horses, and \ Mr. Wylie, driving a lady brilliantly handsome 
engines, and wooden cars, gorgeously painted $ and, showily dressed, quite unlike his pale 
toys that fell, perhaps, from the weak grasp of s and patient wife. “Papa’s partner!” I cried, 
the baby hand when sickness relaxed its hold j startled, and my companion looked after them 
of all.it loved in this world, and death took the ^ a moment steadily before ho answered, 
nerveless fingers in his chilling clasp and led it s “Yes, they are Wylie’s horses, he has only 
away. Half-worn blue, and green, and scarlet J lately bought them, and sports them every day. 
shoes, plump and chubby with the shape of the !; They are a magnificent pair, and cost heavily, 
feet they covered, and much turned-up at the \ Don’t wonder he is proud of them, he must have 
toes, guarded some of these mounds with the ^ a large private fortune to afford such expenses.’* 
sacredness of mementos; and in others, the frail S “No,” said I, wondering, “he is poor. I 
barrier of glass was broken by some accident, j have heard Mrs. Wylie say so. They live very 

and the rain had been weeping over the memo- plainly in - street; he has not been long a 

rials within, staining and decaying their perish- s partner, and he was a clerk before.” 
able ornaments. My own happiness was soft- $ Mr. Westwood grew thoughtful and said but 
ened and sobered thinking of the poor mothers $ little more; we turned homeward very early, 
and sisters who had buried their treasures here, \ and he left us at our own door excusing himself 
and my tears fell quietly as we turned away, $ from returning to tea. My heart was beating 
these simple symbols of grief touched me more i* fast with a vague pain and disappointment, but 
than the costly material and cunning workman- s I did not doubt his kindness and affection, or 
ship of the magnificent monument to Charlotte $ his manner as he bade us good-night, though 
Corda, guarded by its marble angels. The set- $ the evening was very long and lonely in the 
ting sun was coloring its carven roses with a \ quiet house. Early in the morning he came 
faint pink glow when we left the place, and $ up, pale and tired, and more hurried and eager 
found aunt Betsy sitting in the twilight among ^ than I had ever seen him. 

the tombs. 5 “ Bonnibel,” he said, “your father’s partner 

The good Friend had been reading her Bible ^ is a scoundrel. He has been cheating and plun- 
an*l meditating quietly all that summer after- ^ dering him for a long time, and is going to leave 
noon, and her face was placid with the peace i in this afternoon’s Bteamer with his spoils. I 
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have long been puzzled and suspicious; your 
words gave me the clue, and I have spent every 
moment since in tracking and exposing his 
guilt. I have proof enough to stop him if you 
give me power to act. Will you trust me to do 
what ought to be done?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, half-laughing and half- 
crying, with pride in my new champion, and 
sorrow for poor papa. “But what can I do?” 

“Put on your bonnet and come with me,” 
said Mr. Westwood, with authority, and I gladly 
obeyed, and was introduced to a telegraph office, 
’where I sent the despatch he dictated in my own 
name, and then returned home alone, leaving 
my escort in the company of a shrewd chief of 
police, whose keen eye as it met mine made me 
feel vaguely uncomfortable and guilty, as if I 
had done some dreadful deed and forgotten it, 
and whose compliments on my sense and dis¬ 
cretion were well-earned by the close question¬ 
ing I underwent at his bands. “Practical as 
pretty,” he said to Mr. Westwood, who answered 
with cold courtesy, “We will return to our first 
subject, if you please.” 

How they spent that busy day in counting- 
rooms, docks, and quays, in offices, boats, car¬ 
riages, and police-stations, I am afraid to say, 
because I could not make the story intelligible 
if I told it as I received it. But that my father’s 
treacherous partner was secured, his flight pre¬ 
vented, his spoils restored, his many schemes 
of robbery detected and exposed, the falsified 
accounts that had so perplexed and cheated the 
head of the firm, corrected and explained, the 
defalcations which had so seriously embar¬ 
rassed his business, proven and replaced, all 


this I comprehended as well as to whom we 
owed it. 

“Saved, Bonnibel!” cried Edwin Westwood, 
standing handsome and happy before me, “your 
father’s fortune is safe!” and, in the fullness of 
her grateful heart, my father’s daughter ven¬ 
tured to anticipate his decision, and thank his 
benefactor in her own way. 

The next morning papa arrived, hurried and 
agitated by the news he had heard from home; 
but I think the announcement of his partner’s 
capture, with which we received him, did not 
take all the load from his mind. His eyes con¬ 
tinually wandered from the papers, which Mr. 
Westwood was perseveringly explaining, to his 
young friend’s changing face and to mine, and, 
finally, he threw down the pen, with which he 
had been required to sign Borne legal document, 
and called me to him. 

“I see,” he said, “you want me to endorse 
all your proceedings, Edwin. Bonnibel, my 
baby, he has saved me my fortune and lost me 
you, and I have hardly the heart to thank 

him!” 

So it happens that I had another crepe bound, 
this spring, and a bridal trousseau , and went the 
round of the watering-places, this summer, not 
with a train of big trunks, and a gorgeous ward¬ 
robe, but traveling for pleasure, as we stayed 
at home, and finding little difference, with a 
“sweet temper, and a happy heart,” between a 
summer at the sea-Bide, and a summer in town. 
So it happens that Edwin Westwood’s ring is 
on my finger, and his name on my wedding- 
cards—fbat I rule in his heart, and keep his 
house. 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Ko more, oh! wonder-working eon, thy kisa 
Shall warm the roses into life; no more. 

Oh! summer days, thy rare and perfect bliss, 
Within my ardent soul thou shalt outpour 1 

No more, with miracles of tufted bloom, 

Impearled with dew, and tinged a thousand dies, 
The dawn cornea regally from out the gloom, 

And, in an instant, reddens all the skies 1 

Soft winds no longer sigh, o’er seas of June, 

Their ardent whispers of a Southern clime, 

And, underneath the splendors of the moon, 

The night no longer chante her song sublime. 

Dead, ah! the dawning of September’s sun! 

We strew her sepulchre with withered flowers, 
And sigh to think our love could not have won 
Respite from death, through all the sunny hours. 


^ A fltfhl wail comes sadly on the breeze, 
s The streams ore moaning dirges all the day; 

< Where Summer huug her banners on the trees, 

\ Tbeir bare arms wave and keckou us away. 

> Oh! happy days! oh! golden round of time! 

5 That lapsed so fleetly through the odorous hours, 
s With song of bird and bees in perfect rhyme, 

7 And sweetly marking all its way with flowers. 

\ We sorrow for thy brightness, lost so soon, 

^ Oh! matchless crown of this most perfect year; 

< For listless languors of the sultry noon. 

\ And dreamy watchings under skies most clear. 

5 The air is full of mourning; every gale 
s That whirls the faded leaves about our head, 

^ Dies in the distance to a mournful wail— 

I; And, with white lips, we whisper, *• Sommer's dead!* 
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BY THE AUTHOR Of “BUST L-’fi DIARY.’ 1 


“If I held the pen of a ‘ready writer,’ ” says < 44 ‘There will be less and less marrying,* 

my good friend, Mrs. Plainfield, in a late letter, $ added he, after a thoughtful pause. ‘It isn’t 
44 1 would say something to our young ladies \ safe to marry, so much has, in mostoaseB, faded 
that would, as I think, slacken a little the paoe i out before marriage, and she keeps on fading, 
of some of the fastest of them, and make them $ She’s all faded out in a little while, in body 
hang their heads awhile in wholesome contri- J and soul. And another thing, we are getting 
tion. I would tell them this little story; true, \ Frenchified so fast, a man can get pretty much 
every word and every letter of it. 5 ; all the kisses he cares about if he isn’t married. 

“My cousin Albert, coming in yesterday to s “‘What would you say if you saw a young 
flit awhile, 8Aid, ‘I have been up to the ceme- $ girl belonging to a good family, one of the best 
tery, where John Harding is painting the enclo- s in town, herself a gpod girl; that is, with no 
sure of their lot, and I couldn’t help thinking s more of evil in her head than half our girls 
it was as good a place as any to be in.* J have, only she’s gayer than many; what would 

“ ‘For a short time,’ I said. \ you say if you saw her, when she met a fellow 

44 ‘Or, for a long time. Best, for a long time, J iu his rooms, or at her home, throw her arms 
There are thipgs here to make a fellow sick; ground him, say, “How d’do, dear Bert?” and 
especially if he has got sisters growing up. He ; kiss him?—meaning no harm, of course; for 
don’t know anything about what they are com- \ she does it with half a di>zen round, quick as 
ing to, you know; so that anybody that has got S any way. What would you say if you saw 
sisters—any young man, I mean—would rather '< not only one do this, but several, good respect- 
see them buried than not. Any of us would. < able young girls that everybody likes well 
44 ‘While I was up there, John's two cousins i; enough?’ 
came up; the Hasewell and Stephens girl. They ^ “ ‘I should say I would be glad to go back to 

sat down there, a little way from where we were, \ the stiffest days of New England Puritanism, 
and began to whisper and giggle; kept it up as J when-’ 

long as I stayed, and I don’t know how much s “‘Yes, I know; but we can’t do that. We 
longer; there by Mary’s new grave, you know. > never return to anything. This is a so-called 
I suppose it was because we were young men; i transition time. All times are transition times, 
I suppose if we had been young women, they <! of course; but some are so marked in manners 
would have behaved better. ^ and destiny as to give charactor a pretty dan- 

“*And so it is all through society. Some —i gerous, unsettled Btate for awhile; and this is 
why a good many, of course—are as yet what ^ one of them, when we have unmoored ourselves 
we call innocent; are merely vulgar, coarse, as $ from the old innocence that had Prudery for 
we say. I suppose that is all those girls are. ^ its attendant, and not, by a good deal, reached 
But when a girl is that, she had better be dead, $ the new, inborn, habitual innocence, that shall 
she has lost the fine edge called sensibility. i> be graceful, free, safe, angelic, everywhere, and 
She never had it to excess, perhaps; wasn’t s no Prudery anywhere near, either. No Prudery 
born with much of it. Her mother, before her, $ needed; because the sole instinct shall be one 
had little of it; and what she had was blunted ^ of innocence, womanliness; when we get to it*— 
dismally before the daughter was born. s sighing, wiping his perspiration. ‘I’m afraid 

‘“There is a girl here and there, thank £ this will take some generations yet; nnd in each 
heaven! that really has, at womanhood, this J of these generations will be countless, abso- 
fine edge. I myself have seen one or two such. lutely countless lost ones. For, when a woman 
At least, I think I have. I may be mistaken; $ is spoiled, she is lost, even if she does, as we 
but if I am, I don’t want to find it out, for then s say, keep ber virtue. She’s spoiled, and isn’t 
I should have no faith in woman left. She’s ^ this horrible? I think it is. I would rather 
an angel if she keeps it till she dies, especially $ Cad and Snze would die any day than to live 
if she is beautiful and beleaguered by us clowns ^ nnd be spoiled. I thought so when I was up 
and libertines, as most beauties are. j there. And I thought if they were buried, I 
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wouldn’t let any stone be placed over them, i that others should be stirred as I had been. I 
cither. There should be some trees for the s talked with Charlie about it when he came 
birds to sing in, but no epitaphs to draw the S home, and I cried just like a baby, I was so 
feet of unprincipled fellows, or giggling spoiled J afraid for our angel Laura, and so sad for all 
young girls near the turf that covered them/ j the spoiled and the half-spoiled everywhere! 

“So he ended, with a face indescribably sad. \l told Charlie I hoped he would preach about 
Oh! and I prayed so, over my baby—my little ! it next Sunday, in the pulpit, and he promised 
angel now—when I took her up out of hereto. My eye fell on my ‘Peterson,'the faithful 
sleep! 1 made such resolutions for myself? I > itinerant, with so many parishes; and then I 
would keep my soul, my manners, so pure, I | thought I would write this letter to you, think- 
said; and, with the help of the good Qod, would ) ing you would, pehaps, manage to get it, in 
bring my ‘holy child' up to a holy girlhood, \ some shape, in among its pages. Adieu, 
and through it to a holy womanhood! I longed * I am yours, Hatty Plainfield .’ 9 


KILLED INSTANTLY, 


BY MBS 

“Killed Instantly!”—the eager hands 
Let fall the paper an if dead; 

Beneath the sudden ’withering stroke 
Low bows that gently silvered head. 

No hope In those relentless words; 

No wonnd her magic touch might heal; 

No fever, that from ont his veius, 

Her tender care might deftly steal. 

No hope that round the “missing” clings. 

Or “taken prisoner.” Sharp and stern 
Through all her being—heart, and brain— 

Those dreary words all wildly burn. 

Oh, sister! deep thy grief may flow 
For such a brother—true as brave; 

But life holds other hopes for thee; 

Thy gladness dies not on a grave. 

And thou, betrothed! A voiceless woe \ 

Will walk this Summer by thy side; \ 

Yet in the future’s suuuy plains l 

The shadow from thy soul may glide. •' 


F. A. XOOR1. 

. Ay! peace for these young grieving hearts, 

< Till Time shall bring them gentle glee: 

> The wounds on young flesh quickly heal. 

< But, mother, who shall comfort thee! 

< Some other lore shall soothe the heart 

I That mourn beside thee for the dead, 

\ But what shall bring again thy boy— 

Oh, mother 1 with the stricken head? 

What shall bring bark again thy boy— 
Thy life’s proud light for twenty years? 
What hope can glimmer from thy night 
To weave a rainbow through thy tears? 

Ah! fifty yellow Summer suns 

Have ripened for thee life’s best joys; 
But little power has the gny earth 
To cheer thee with her painted toys. 

Yet God wilt cheer. A few fleet years 
Blessed with the sweets of memory— 
Then, on the palm-treed other shore, 

Oh, mother! He shall comfort thee I 


VIRTUE’S APPEAL. 

■ I W. a. OilFHIT. 


Can It be that earth no longer > 

Triumphs in my Eden name? < 

Must the weak, as wills the stronger, < 

Pave the road to sin and shame? \ 

Ah! beware: no rank or station, s 

Can by deed or aspiration, ^ 

Ever merit Just laudation, i 

Founded on polluted fame! < 

Vice may strive my reign to sever, ^ 

And with Mammon rule the earth; \ 

Flie may blast my charms, but never $ 

Can recall it into birth! $ 

He who gave to dnst its being; 5 

G«kI, the great and good “ All-seeing,” \ 

By Ills wise and just decreeing, ^ 

Gave to me a prloelees worth J ^ 


Who would rend my veil asunder? 

Who imprint a deadly stain? 

Who, through passion’s impnlse plunder, 
W’hat all time can ne'er regain? 

Then beware! nor with vice dally, 

But around my standard rally. 

And I’ll prove your faithful ally 
To escape eternal paiu! 

Laud my blessings o'er creation, 

(’Tis the Christian’s nobler part.) 
Warning man, wbate’er hla station, 

To avoid sin’s fatal smart: 

And I’ll guard and guide you ever. 

In the path death cannot sever. 

Mortal! If you'll keep ine ever 
In the temple of your heart! 
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BT GABRIELLE LEE. 


“Humph! Those cousius of mine are coming 
out of the North, at last, to get their frozen 
blood warmed up a trifle down here, I sup¬ 
pose,” quoth Genevieve Grainger, carefully se¬ 
parating, meantime, the yelks of twelve eggs 
from the whites. 

“There, Chloe,” to her dusky familiar—a 
daughter of Ham, with eyes of jet, woolly hair 
—a mass of kink and braid—and a mingled air 
of diabhrie and shrewdness throughout—“take 
those, will you? and beat the yelks to a cream, 
and the whites until they stand alone.” 

Whisk, whisk, whisk, on the part of Chloe, 
•with a gravity so intense as to be ludicrous. 

“Yes,” went on Miss Grainger, to herself, as 
she watched the whites changing into snowy 
foam, “I’ve made up my mind I shall despise 
them both, the girl and the young man. White- 
blooded blondes—New England Puritans—bah! 
Never mind! Raleigh Croome’s coming too! 
Aunt Bella says that I’m so ignorant of the 
■ways of society—who cares? not I!—that there 
must be some one else to entertain the precious 
two. So much the better. Raleigh’s a fast 
friend of mine, and, with his help, I can en¬ 
dure them, I suppose.” 

Chlop having by this finished her task, Gene¬ 
vieve plunged into the mysteries of sponge¬ 
cake, and, after that, achieved pound-cake; no 
make believe, I can assure you, of saleratus 
and bad butter, but compounded of the whitest 
of sugar, and twelve eggs to the pound—a kind 
that comes out of the oven golden, solid, to melt 
in one’s mouth with rich deliciousness, and com¬ 
pel you to pronounce it the queen of cakes! 

These delicacies, and more, comprising pas¬ 
tries of wondrous fabrication, did Miss Gene¬ 
vieve Grainger, with her own slight, supple fin¬ 
gers, compound that morning; for the nearest 

town, X-, stood twenty miles away, and 

Squire Grainger’s household—despite its troops 
of servants—when confectionery of a daintier 
sort was needed, were fain to depend upon the 
well-skilled digits of Genevieve for supplies. 

Genevieve had gone through her task with an 
air somewhat disdainful, yet showing a thorough 
comprehension of the art culinary—tossing in, 
first this compound, then that, as if well-assured 
the result could not fail to be satisfactory. 


Her only interruption, during the operation, 
came from Chloe, the kinky-haired, who, from 
time to time, ejaculated, with an admiring 
chuckle, 

“Takes you, Miss Viva, dresso! Ain’t no 
cakes nor pasty made in dese yere parts kin 
come up ter yours, tell you, ki! ki! ki!” 

“Now, Chloe, listen to me,” said the young 
lady, when she had finished. “Put all this 
trash in the oven, and see that it comes out 
done to a turn precisely; else,” with a flash of 
imperious eyes, “I’ll slap you hard, as I did 
when you scorched my Mechlin lace under¬ 
sleeves.” Relenting, “If you’ll be careful, 
however, I’ll give you a bunch of yellow rib¬ 
bons I have up stairs. Remember now,” and, 
with a warning gesture, the speaker vanished. 

“Ki! ki!” chuckled Chloe, with difficulty 
suppressing a summersault. “Wish I was as 
ehoah of some tings as I am of dem ere yaller 
rib’ns. Won’t I cut a dash, Sunday! Make de 
nigs on this yere plantation open der eye9 some, 
I ’spect.” Then, with the glitter in her eye 
changing to a‘soft mellow light, “Wish she’d 
ha gib’n me suthin’ for little sis, though, arter 
all. De pore chile ain’t hed nuffin putty for 
neber sech a while. Well,” brightening up, 
“there’s cump’ny coinin’; mebbe they’ll gimme 
suthin* I can fotch her,” after which cheering 
reflection, the jetty-eyed addressed herself to 
obeying her mistress’s injunction. 

Genevieve Grainger lived with her uncle and 
aunt Grainger within sight of the blue flow of 
the Potomac—renowned in forthcoming history 
—and near enough to the Blue Ridge to catch, 
on clear sunny days, tempting shifting glimpses 
of their cloud-capped summits. 

She, unlike many Virginians of similar pre¬ 
tensions, could trace her pedigree plainly from 
the Princess Pocahontas, and was stubbornly 
proud of such descent, which her physique cer¬ 
tainly did not tend to disprove. 

Her skin was clear bright olive, with tawny 
golden lights in it, her eyes dark, luminous 
globes, sometimes lambent, but, when occasion 
served, keenly brilliant, as the eye of an Indian 
chief when he parts the bushes, and seeks for 
the trail of his foe. Her hair, blacker than her 
eyes, and somewhat coarse in texture, fell, as 
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pleased it best, in large, wavy curls about an ; The bracelet was too large for her slender arm, 
erect, disdainful head, while her gait, elastic, \ so she slipped it past the elbow, and let it stay 
defiant, might have come direct from the grand | there. 

Indian maiden from whom she so proudly > As she went down stairs, through a door 
claimed descent. \ partly ajar, she caught a glimpse of heir guest 

The room to which we follow her, possessed { dressing, 
a mingling of the gorgeous and barbaric, which ^ Genevieve paused for a second, saw Wilbel- 
struck one as at onoe unique and primitive. ! mina Edwards—called Willie always—standing 
The bed, with its canopy of brilliant hued < whitely fair in the room, cool and pure, with 
silk, would have caught the fancy of a Peruvian ^ diaphanous draperies and creamy matting, 
princess, but the rest of the surroundings were, J fastening about her some floating robe of 
for the most, souvenirs of the forest. Baskets $ blue. Also there was wafted through the 
of moss—toilet articles, skillfully fashioned out \ door a perfume as of fresh spring violets, 
of acorns—and eggs of wild birds that she who i “Blue!” thought Vieve Grainger, passing 
plundered must have been fleet of foot, and | quickly on. “That’s right. At all events, if 
strong of will—hung like trophies about the ^ she’d worn red, or yellow, now—my colors— 
walls. i I’d have hated her. As for her dainty scents. 

Also, at one end of the room, stood a white s I’ll match them, never fear!” 
fawn, stuffed, that looked at you with wide, * So down into the garden where musk-roses 
wild eyes as you came in. It, too, had a neck- \ grew. Vieve shook them over her, crushed the 
lace of eggs, like huge pink pearls, hung around J petals between her palms, and back into the 
its neck. This had been Genevieve’s sole pet. \ house—Flora herself for fragrance. 

When it died, she had it stuffed, took it into \ Enpassant, influenced by some softer thought, 
her maiden bower, and petted nothing there- j she gathered a spray or so from a mist-bush, of 
after. !; that saffron pink that forms along the horizon 

Genevieve, who had thrown herself negli- s at sunset, and set against the sprays a few 
gently on the bed, suddenly started up, ex- j flowers white and delicate, and a single moss- 
claiming, “They’ve come!” then sank back \ bud. 

tfgain, saying, “Aunt Bella can welcome them. \ When she entered the parlor, her three guests. 
They won’t expect good manners from me. Be- ( Willie Edwards, Grant Edwards—first cousin to 
sides, that girl will be tired, and go to her room, ! Willie, cousin only by courtesy to her—and Ra- 
I know; and that young man can take care of' leigh Croome, were all assembled, 
himself; and Raleigh Croome will make himself i Willie and Grant Edwards were both blondes, 
at home, I’ll warrant you!” 5 “fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 

Though Genevieve soliloquized all this bravely \ complexion, having the dew of their youth, 
enough, yet underneath she knew herself for an j and the beauty thereof, as the captives whom 
ignorant, uncultivated girl, who had refused to v St. Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘Not Angles, 
learn, and now desired time to gain self-posses- j but angels!’ ” 

sion to meet her guests, and set them at defiance, ^ Raleigh Croome was tall, dark, and splendid, 
should they prove themselves supercilious. j with a dash of hauteur so dissolved in a gay, 
By-and-by she arose and dressed herself. < frank bearing as to be imperceptible, except on 
Tou might be sure the attire would be an in- \ occasions. 

dividual one. ^ “Cousin Willie, I’m very glad to see you,” 

First an India muslin, sprinkled all over with s said Genevieve, all at once hospitable and 
embroidered knots of vivid scarlet. Then she < graceful, and, bending an instant, she fastened 
drew from its box a silken scarf, also scarlet, j the bouquet she had gathered in her cousin’s 
large enough, when shaken loose, to envelope \ bosom. She shook hands with Grant Edwards, 
one, but so magically fine that you could draw | bestowing upon him a similar greeting, and 
it through a finger-ring. It wafted a faint, \ then took refuge with Raleigh Croome, who, 
spicy scent through the room, and had a golden \ usually gay and nonchalant , now sat in a cor- 
fringe at*each end. This she wound about her { ner, looking at engravings, and saying “naught 
head, in and out of her blue-black curls, and \ to nobody.” 

let the ends float on her shoulder. .Lastly she \ “Raleigh,” whispered Genevieve, “you’re a 
slipped a bracelet, that had been her mother’s, s God-send. How did you manage with those 
upon her arm—a curious ornament, made of \ cousins of mine, and how shall I entertain 
gold and hair, with clasps of amber, pearl and \ them?” 

amethysts, made in the shape of half-moons. ^ “I’m glad you’ve come, Miss Genevieve,” 
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returned he; “for, ’pon my life. I’m tongue- 
tied.” 

Dinner relieved the perplexity of the two, 
and, that over, it was the long summer twi¬ 
light. 

Aunt Bella nodded in her chair, with a small 
black imp beside her to fan off irreverent flies 
from alighting on her plump, comely faoe. The 
squire rode about his plantation to see that all 
was safe for the night, and so the young people 
ivere left to their own devices. 

“Suppose we walk on the piazza,” proposed 
Genevieve. 

“Agreed!” said Grant Edwards, who was 
slight, somewhat pale with severe study, but 
bad nerves of steel, and a will of iron. “And 
you will walk wich me, cousin Vieve,” a gleam 
of audacity flashing athwart the azure eyes. 

This arrangement concluded, Kaleigh made 
bis bow to Miss Grant, gave her bis arm, and 
the two couples began to pace the piazza that 
extended around the entire house. 

It was strange that Raleigh and Genevieve, 
who had been chatting volubly to one another, 
now, that partners were changed, had scarcely 
a word to say. 

By this the moon had risen, silver-white, and 
Raleigh, looking down, saw beside him a fairy 
thing that floated along in & mist of blue, and 
the heart erst so brave beat fast. Yet Willie, 
with her dewy eye9, and still sweet face, was 
not a woman to be afraid of, surely. 

Genevieve, whose odd toilet, wherein was 
mingled a touch of the bizarre and the bar¬ 
baric, strangely heightened by this same moon¬ 
light, behaved no better. Some inward stress 
of emotion made her tremble so—though she 
clenched her teeth, and strove to keep it down 
—that she feared her companion might per¬ 
ceive her agitation. 

If he did, he gave no sign; but when the 
party re-entered the parlor, the boyish face of 
Grant Edwards was white as the moonlight 
without, with eyea as azure flames, and closed, 
determined lips. Those of the Edwards’ blood 
bad never thus set their mouths without mean¬ 
ing—mischief. 

Raleigh Croome—-another kind of man, tans 
doute —was, on the contrary, flushed, embar¬ 
rassed, and regarded Willie, from time to time, 
as a devout Romanist regards his favorite Baint. 

The fair sweetness of Willie’s aspect remained 
unohanged, but a steady spot of crimson burned 
in either cheek. « 

What do you think of physiology, and the 
curious magnetism of temperament? Don’t 
scoff, I pray you, but be bumble in the pre¬ 


sence of so great a mystery, and behold the 
force, strong, but occult, that underlies and 
moves society. 

When these two men bid these two women 
good-night, at the foot of the stair-case. Grant 
Edwards took Genevieve’s hand in a small, firm 
palm, and kissed it under cover. 

Flashing eyes and a scornful mouth for re¬ 
sponse. 

Raleigh Croome shook hands with “Mias 
Yiva,” bowed low to Willie, as if she were 
some grand princess, and he her slave, but 
stood aloof, though she glanced at him appeal¬ 
ingly, and half-raised her hand, as if she ex¬ 
pected him to take it. 

“Come to my room and try a smoke,” invited 
Grant, “I want you to see what we get up 
North in the way of tobacco. I can offer you 
a famous collection of pipes.” 

“What, smoke—after—Aer,” whispered Ra¬ 
leigh, in a tone of awe. 

“After whom? Miss Grainger?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, cousin Willie! Ho! ho! she a daring 

little girl, and pretty, I think, but- Well, 

good-night then, I most smoke en solitaire .” 

That night there broke a terrible storm, with 
dazzling lightnings flashing athwart the sky, a 
hurtle of thunder, and a rush of impetuous 
rain. 

As Genevieve stood at her window, her being 
swaying in harmony to this passion of the ele¬ 
ments, undisturbed by fear, there was a timid 
knock at the door followed by Willie Edwards. 

“Oh! cousin Viva, may I be with you? It 
would kill me to be by myself in such a storm.” 

Yieve contemplated her guest with a mixture 
of disdain and admiration. A pretty sight, with 
her imploring eyes, hair in golden crinkles, and 
pink dainty feet peeping from under a lace- 
trimmed night-dress. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, Vieve put her 
arms about Willie, and said briefly, “If you 
like it better, you shall sleep with me to-night, 
pretty cousin.” 

“Thank you, dear Genevieve,” and Willie re¬ 
assured, glanced about the room. 

“Oh! what a queer, nice place,” with a sud¬ 
den Bhiver. “That white fawn, is it alive?” 

“No, only stuffed.” 

Approaching and caressing the samef enderly. 

“Pretty darling! How did it die, cousin?” 

“Of gluttony, I fancy. It over-ate itself.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Willie, disappointed, remi¬ 
niscences of Marvel’s poem, “the cruel hunts¬ 
men riding by have shot my fawn, and it will 
die,” darting through her mind. 
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Admiration in her mien, the pretty creature \ Willie sprang to her feet, turned to deepest 
pattered around the chamber, examined and $ rose, and, stamping a pearly foot, exclaimed, 
questioned, finally knelt reverently, said her j “You wicked Genevieve Grainger. You know 
prayers, then curled herself in the bed and J very well that yoa began first. I don't care one 
went to sleep—a dainty, innocent darling, with J snap for Mr. Raleigh Croome.” After which 
long lashes curving on a rose-tinted cheek. $ the indignant dove darted from the room, to 
Genevieve leaned out of the window, cast j; complete her toilet in her own apartment.* 
some wild hurried words to the storm—now ij Genevieve laughing wickedly. “There's a 
abating—that I trust surely went up to God, * specimen of Yankee spunk for you. I never 
then laid beside Willie, put an arnaround her s thought I’d like you so well, cousin Willie!” 
with a new pleasant consciousness of having $ All that day a little shyness crept into Wil- 
some one to protect, and went to sleep also. i lie’s manner toward Raleigh Croome. Yet it 
Both were equally innocent; but Willie long $ was he who walked and talked with her, feeling 
ago had found a Saviour; Genevieve held im- i;-in every fibre the dainty enchantment that lay 
ploring, ignorant hands out into the darkness, * in her demeanor; for, though timid, she had 
but had not yet found God. $ been too deeply loved always for bashfulness. 

One word concerning these two. t; and Willie was shy for the first time in her life. 

Willie Edwards had been cradled in caresses \ Genevieve fell to Grant Edward, therefore, 

• from her birth, lived and grown in perpetual { whose pleasure was saucy and self-evident, 
sunshine, fed on the sweetest sweets of love. S “You are my guest, and, therefore, I must be 
Genevieve had lost father and mother early, j: civil,” was all that could be inferred from her 
and her aunt and uncle Grainger could not give ij manner. 

her what they had not. She come and went as s That afternoon Genevieve declared should be 
she pleased; but as for good-niglit kiss, or any v consecrated to the river. So, going down to the 
word of endearment, she might as well have J shore, the four found twin boats fragile as shells 
been the solitary inhabitant of a desert. What <; waiting their pleasure—each large enough for 
wonder then that, missing this craving need in < two—no more. 

a child’s life, she grew disdainful, harsh, and, \ “I will row, cousin Vieve,” said Grant, 
Bhall I say it? wanting in the tender attributes ji springing into one, and placing Genevieve 
of womanhood. \ therein. 

Lately she had felt her life lacked something. \ “May I have the honor of rowing you?” 
What she guessed but dimly. And when roam- J asked Raleigh, with bowed head and worship¬ 
ing through woods, free and careless, riding $ ful eyes of Willie. 

swiftly whither it pleased her, climbing where <: So they pushed from shore, each boat taking 
only wild-birds flew, sudden bursts of tears $ the oourse that pleased it, best contented to 
assailed her; she gazed at the falling drops in 5 part company with the other, 
dismay, nor guessed their source in the fairest <; Raleigh and Willie floated on beneath a car- 
need of womanhood, that would no longer be $ mine sky. Did ye ever see a Virginia sunset? 
ignored. $ If not, ask some brother or friend who has sol- 

So it came to pass that Grant Edwards' kiss s diered it down there for awhile, and had its 
burnt into her hand, and she felt it all night $ loveliness engraved on his heart by the bard 
long in her dreams. $ contrasts of a soldier's life, to tell you how it 

When the two were risen next morning, Gene- 5 seems, 
vieve's toilet half-made, while Willie was sitting $ So Raleigh and Willie floated on, she sitting 
on the bed thinking of dressing, the first said, s in the prow in clear draperies of white, with 
with crimson cheeks, $ downcast eyes and braids Of shining gold. 

“ Isn’t Raleigh Croome a splendid fellow, $ Raleigh Croome looked back at his life—no 
Willie?” £ worse than that of most men, better than that 

The latter looking down, “My cousin—Grant s of many, at all events; but how dingy and 
Edwards—is far handsomer. He’s nice, and i stained compared with this spotless saint—as 
fair, and as clever as possible. Mr. Croome is $ he called her softly to himself—known mortally 

so-” $ as Willie Edwards. 

Genevieve deceitfully, “Well, I wouldn’t talk $ Oh! that he could have brought to her a 
so much about him, Willie dear. I’ve heard j fairer life! Could she, could she ever care for 
aunt Grainger remark that it's not proper for s him? 

young ladies to talk too muoh about young gen- $ Croome, who had been awkward and embar- 
tlemen.” < rassed for him since his first sight of Willie, 
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unable longer to restrain the Southern ardor < cold. Please let me wrap my scarf about you. 
that had turned his blood to tlamo—the fire be- s It will be a slight protection, at least.” 
neath being sacred—and bore down all before $ “No. You hate me, you wouldn’t care if I 
it, began and rehearsed to the pure-robed, sliin- ^ did take cold and die I” 

ing-haired angel sitting in the prow, all that i “Oh! please,” sighed Genevieve, quite over- 
WA8 passing in his mind. !; come, and, rising, with gentle touches she wound 

A premature revelation, perhaps unwise you 1; the scarf about him, and sat down again with 
think. Ah! but love is inscrutable, and who s averted face, and cheeks whose vermilion put 
shall dictate to it? $ the western sky to shame. 

So well accustomed was Willie to being loved, ^ You should have seen Grant Edwards’ face—- 
that the strong, warm words of Raleigh Croome \ the eyes blue devils—nothing less, 
neither alarmed nor abashed her. It seemed $ The nest day, the young gentleman sent down 
natural and right that this man with his dark <: word that he was sick, thought he had taken “a 
splendid beauty, slightly tinctured with hau- s chill last evening.” 

tear , should bow humbly before her, and de- j Aunt Bella, alarmed, sent up constant relays 
olare that to love her always should be the joy i of servants, to inquire after the welfare of her 
and duty of his life. $ guest, and received the unvarying answer, 

When ho had finished his recital, and sat $ “About the same.” 
waiting breathless for the answer that should s By-and-by, Genevieve, who had flitted about 
come, Willie let a pair of pure confiding eyes ^ the house like an uneasy spirit—a very snap- 
rest on his, as if she knew those flaming orbs i; dragon for crossness, infuriate with Raleigh 
held no danger for her, and answered, jj and Willie, because absorbed in one another 

“I don’t quite understand all you have said < they thought of no one else—at length pounced 
to me, Mr. Croome. I only know that you $ upon Cbloe, who had just returned from the in¬ 
think you are not as good as I—which is en- <» valid’s room with a waiter of provision which 
tirely untrue—and wish to be better, as I’m $ he had resolutely refused to touch, 
sure we all should.” Then with single-hearted $ “How is Mr. Edwards?” demanded Gene- 
maidenly dignity: “You say, too, that you love \ vieve. 

me, and ask if I can return it ever. Y T es, Hove v Chloe shook her head, and glanced at her 
you better than any one else in the wide world.” 5; mistress with & gaze of mingled diablerie and 
If it occurs to you that all this seems rather s cunning, 
odd and premature, turn to the Tempest and ^ “Mighty bad I ’speots, Miss Viva; ain’t eat 
find what Miranda and Ferdinand said to one $ nuffin this bressed day.” Sighing mournfully 
another upon their second interview. And who s and shaking her woolly head with an air of 
•ball gainsay Shakspeare? s prophecy, “When folks gits tuken this yere 

Meantime the soencs in the other boat bor- $ way, it’s orful dang’rous, I tell you. Hope he’ll 
dered more on the racy and sparkling than on s git over it—do so! Sooner a ’sician’s. fotehed, 
the tender order. J the better fur um, in my ’pinion.” 

Genevieve, who sat with her scarlet scarf J Vieve surveyed the waiter Chloe carried with' 
about her, riante and defiant, gave Grant Ed- J scornful, inquiring eyes. 

wards nothing but cool monosyllables, or crisp $ A roast chicken, oyster pate , and incongruous 
retorts; finally leaned over the boat-side, dab- ^conjunction! a bowl of gruel, rewarded her ta¬ 
bling in the cool, green water. \ spection. 

She wore the curious bracelet of hair and $ “No wonder he eats nothing,” murmured 
gold, with clasps of amber pearl and amethyst J she, and, musing a moment, vanished, 
in the shape of half-moons. Before she knew s Half an hour afterward there was a tap at 
it, it slipped from her arm, and, buoyed up by ' Grant’s doer. 

the hair, slowly sank down in the water. ^ Did yon guess, you scamp, who it was that 

“My bracelet that mother left me!” tasked admittance, that you infused an extra 

A minute after, Grant had plunged into the jj touch of lugubriousness into your—“Coqaein?” 
water, risen breathless, laughing, and flung the $ Enter Genevieve with a tray, 
bracelet dripping into its owner’s lap. J “I think I have brought you something you 

Genevieve sat confounded, without a word of $ can eat this time.” 
thanks. s A groan from the shape that lay on the sofa 

At last subdued, scarcely daring to look at % enveloped in a dressing-gown. “Thankful ts 
him, she murmured, $ hear it, I’m sure. I should have died of inani- 

41 Mr. —cousin Grant, you will snrely take * tion soon.” 

You XLIV.—24 
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Vieve drew forward a table, placed thereon a 5 they came to a log-cabin standing on the edge 
dish of strawberries of the variety Triomphe de\ of the plantation, just where iron tracks run- 
Gand , huge, scarlet, double lobed—slight fingers ^ ning past reminded one of the civilization that 
stained therewith, betraying to incisive eyes s had run ahead so fast, it would not stop for 
who had picked them—also a jug of cream, last ,< Chloe, and the like. 

a eevre china shell, heaped with bunches ofs The cabin was neat and clean, and had a 
Malaga grapes, a dewy damask rose stuck glow- s small garden, in front, full of crimson poppies, 
ing in the center. jj white lilies, and flowers that, in a colder cli- 

“ A feast for the gods,” muttered Grant, and, t; mate, would have been thought rare, but which 
righting himself, fell to. s grew here common as weeds. 

Vieve looked on, imperious eyes softened, •> Chloe, entering, presently brought mother 
rich lips dimpled into a smile, until all had J; and “ little sis” to the door, 
disappeared save the grapes. # j; “’Tain’t no place fur a lady and gent’plum 

“I have reserved these,” said Grant, with the $ like you an’ Mas’r Raleigh tu come in,” had 
air of a Sultan, “that you might have the plea- $ said Chloe, with humility, 
sure of feeding me with them. I don’t like to ^ So the mother, a woman jet-black, but with 
exert myself too much at once, you know.” n the chiseled regular features that proclaimed 
Vieve, compelled by some potent power, com- \ her a princess in her own land, stood courtesy- 
plied; and fed the sufferer with countenance as ing in the door, thanking Raleigh and Willie 
grave and simple as that of a child. $ for their coming. 

If Grant could have restrained himself all jj “Little sis,” being with much difficulty de- 
would have gone well; but yielding to the $ tached from her mother’s skirts, proved a pretty 
impishness that had taken possession of him— $ child, muoh lighter than Chloe, or her mother, 
he a scholar hitherto quiet and self-contained— s and having large sad eyes, such as you some- 
he turned suddenly upon Genevieve with eyes times see in mulatto children, 
so scintillating with power, and a smile of such $ “Little sis h’nin’t no use o’ one side,” whis- 
audacious triumph, that she, barely conscious pered Chloe to Willie, with humid eyes. “Hed 
of what she was doing, dashed the grapes into $ a ’tack o’ ’ralysis oncet—did so.” 
his face and darted from tho room. ^ “How sad!” murmured Willie, stooping, and 

In the meantime Willie, who never appeared £ kissing the child, 
more thoroughly lovely than when brought into < Raleigh, notwithstanding the force of tradi- 
contact with her inferiors, had made acquaint- tion, did not look surprised at this, but regarded 
ance with that odd-fish Chloe—who had from il “little sis” as if, from henceforth, she must be 
time to time tendered her various little services \ invested with some magic charm. 

—and learned something of her history. i Then Chloe, with mellow, admiring eyes, 

“I don’t ’long to de squire,” related Chloe. ^fastened on “little sis” the apron Willie had 
•“He hires me from mother—wholivesjes’ on th* \ bought—a pretty little affair, daintily made, 
edge of de plantation with little sis—de niceB’s and braided by Willie herself. A king’s gift 
chile yer eber see—ter wait on Miss Viva.” $ could not have given more genuine pleasure. 

And Willie, out of her kind heart, had pro- ^ Then Raleigh slipped a gold-piece into the 
mised to braid an apron with pockets for “little l mother’s hand, bowed a gracious good-by, and 
sis;” and, when it was finished, Chloe should $ led Willie back again through the woods, 
show her and Ral—at least Mr. Croome, the s That log-cabin, humble as it was, was henee- 
way to her mother’s. | forth deified in his eyes—it was connected with 

Chloe’s eyes became saucers with delight, and ^ Willie, 
she forthwith reported Willie to the servants as s That same evening, Grant Edwards had suf- 
a “simon-pure lady, ef she did come from de $ ficicntly recovered to make his appearance in 
Norf, whar dey libbed on pork an* ’lasses. Not | the parlor—pale enough, perhaps, but with ne 
so gran’ an’ dashin* as Miss Viva mebbe,” but ^ other sign of illness about him. 
with sudden fire, “I’d go through fire an’ water ' Genevieve had thought to avoid him, but he 
ef she axed me—would so!” Vfound a place at her side, straightway, and she 

The day that witnessed this declaration, saw ^ could not break away, from some invisible in- 
Raleigh and Willie on their way to take the $ fluence that held her like a spell, 
completed apron to little sis, Chloe following So the days passed on, until, one evening, 
behind, her braids adorned with the yellow rib- s Grant Edwards decoyed Genevieve—an unwill- 
bons bestowed by Genevieve. ^ ing, rebellious captive—upon the piazza. 

By-and-by, after walking through the woods, * How he managed it—he mnst have had m deal 
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of Saxon will, for ho had studied books, not $ She wont with him to the door to say good-by. 
Women, all his life—I cannot tell. But he did so s Now, Raleigh Croome, looking back into his 
appeal to Genevieve's pity, so protest to her, and $ life, and remembering lips not altogether stain- 
•o piteously declare that he would dio without ^ less that had met his own, bad never dared to 
her—hadn’t her strawberries aud grapes saved s touch the sacred mouth of Willie. But to-day 
him from the fearful illness that threatened ij he took her in his arms, lavished kisses upon 
him?—that this wild, half-tamed maiden, en- \ her lovely face, then went away, with worship 
snared, bewildered, at length curved her defiant \ in his eyes. 

head upon her wooer’s breast, and murmured jj She watched him out of sight, then came 


she would “try to like him.” 

The next evening at twilight, Willie and Ra¬ 
leigh sat together, he gay and brilliant, yet 
choosing his words with tenderest reverence, 
as if to give her the best he owned. 

Vieve, none the less happy, if somewhat de¬ 
fiant and rebellious yet, sat beside Grant Ed¬ 
wards on the sofa, and let him trifle with her 
blue-black curls, and torment her, until she 
would declare that she “hated” him, and would 
surely leave him. Then there was an apology 
as audacious as the teasing, after which recon¬ 
ciliation and peace. 

I thihk four such sincerely happy people had 
seldom been grouped together in the summer 
twilight, when suddenly, softly, phantora-like, 
a thing of snow flew in at the window. 

The four stared at it, and saw a stainless dove 
that wheeled above the heads of Willie and her 
lover, Raleigh Croome,—wheeled in a circle 
thrice, cooing mournfully tenderly, then out 
again into the air of amber-gray. 

Genevieve and Raleigh interchanged a glance, 
and you could see that the first suppressed a 
shriek. 

Vieve, presently rising, went out on the 
piazza, where Grant Edwards, following, found 
her, pacing up and down, wringing her hands 
and weeping. 

“Ah! God!” she sighed. “Heaven help 
Raleigh Croome! I know the legend of his 
house. Never comes that white dove to any 
of the Croomes, but as a sign of sudden woe or 
death.” 

Here Raleigh Croome appeared, very pale, 
but with no shadow of fear marring his splen¬ 
did beatoty, or daunting bis brave bearing. 

“Don’t tell Act,” he said, with a tender solemn 
smile. “Whatever comes, my darling must not 
suffer!” 

Then in again, gayer, more brilliant than 
ever, until Willie’s laugh rang oat like fairy- 
bells. 

“I shall go to X-, to-day,” said Raleigh, 

the next morning, at the breakfast-table. 

Willie questioned him with her eyes, but 
smiled when he added, “I shall come back to¬ 
night.” 


< back, hoping to find Genevieve, to whom she 
s might rehearse the praises of her lover. But 
Genevieve, who, since last evening, had been 
jj strangely quiet, had hidden herself, and was 
5 not seen until-. 

i Raleigh Croomo walked on through the woods, 
J thinking to himself, “ It’s a trifle further, maybe, 
s but I can reach the station as well by going past 
$ the cabin where Chloe’s mother lives. I want 
% to see over again how my darling looked kissing 
% ‘little sis.’ ” 

5 So he walked on, whistling gayly, smiling de- 
s booairly, as became n happy lover, until the log- 
v cabin came in sight, with its bright little garden 
$ in front, and just beyond, sitting in the sunlight, 
<1 between the iron tracks, was “little sis.” 

^ She had plucked a lapful of the crimson pop- 
5 pies and white lilies, and was sticking thorn be- 
s fore her in the dust, so making a mimic garden, 
s God of heaven! Even as he looked, with a 
^ diabolical, ear-splitting shriek, the locomotive 
s came in sight—an angry demon that would tear 
s the child to shreds in its awful clutch, 
s Not a moment paused Raleigh Croome. He 
was young, brimming over with hope and hap- 
5 piness—life most precious with the thought of 
j how he loved and was beloved—the child was 
s of an alien race, a crippled child at that, who 
^ would “never be good for much,” as dealers in 
<; that kind of ware could tell you. 

£ Not a moment paused Raleigh Croome. He 
$ oaught the child with an arm swift and strong 
$ as lightning, flung it to the mother, who, too 
s late, had rushed out and now stood at the gar- 
^ den-gate—then would have cleared at a leap 
s the iron boundary. 

$ But the terrible dragon, vomiting fire and 
^ smoke, caught him, crushed him, threw him off 
v mangled into the road; but left unmarred the 
$ noblest face, still wearing a brave, sweet smile. 

I Surely God’s angels bore his soul through the 
i fairest gate of Paradise! 

$ So Raleigh Croome died for a little child, 
s Died to be spoken of always in a softened voice 
s with words of reverent admiration, 

^ And so mangled, but most beautiful still, they 
s brought him home to Willie. Willie whom, if 
> he had married, would have made him a fond 
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torn me through the afternoon, was stilled and 
soothed. There was a magnetism in the pict ured 
face turned so confidingly to mine, and 1 dropped 
asleep with it before me; slept to endow the still 
face with life, to find in my dreams those wist¬ 
ful eyea seeking mine, that sweet mouth finding 
loving words for me; woke to realise that 1 was 
a miserable old bachelor, whose pet-sister was 
being won away, and who was falling in love 
with the Bessie of some more favored man of 
the name of Smith. 

Every day I consulted the register, to find 
the arrival of my namesake; but every evening 
I could draw out my picture and study anew 
the lovely face. Autumn drew' on, and wo re¬ 
turned home, but the letter I left for Mr. Smith, 
at Saratoga, never was answered. Nobody 
claimed my Bessie. 

Somebody, however, did claim Katie, who, 
half laughing, half crying, admitted that Char¬ 
lie held a second place in her heart to a certaiu 
tall, handsome Herman, whose frank, noble na¬ 
ture had won her pure, girlish love. So there 
was a wedding, and I stood alone in the world, 
first in no heart but my own selfish one. 

Don’t laugh at me, but think of my heart 
Suddenly bereft of its love of years, and vaguely 
longing for an answering love to meet its own 
yearning tenderness, when I confess that I was 
loving an ideal woman. Lavishing, in day¬ 
dreams and night-visions, a world of schemes 
and tenderness on the Bessie whose sweet face 
was becoming my load-star, I tried to find her. 
The letter bore no date, no post-mark; so I 
could only # wait to see the face that I loved, 
hope to find the nature as lovely as the picture. 

Of course, I found her, or I should not write 
this. I was again at Saratoga, two years later, 
Katie and Herman with me, when I found her. 

“Charlie,” Katie said, one evening, as she 
stood* in her old, loving way, by my chair, 
“who do you think is here? Lizzie Leonard, 
my dear old playmate at school. You remem¬ 
ber her?” 

“Slightly: a pretty, quiet little girl.” 

“A tall, stately woman, with soft dark eyes, 
and a voice of music. Ah! she is lovely, Char¬ 
lie; guard your heart.” 

“Why should I?” I said, dolefully. “You 
didn't.” 

She colored, as she nestled down beside me, 

, whispering, 

“It was too bad, Charlie, but I could not 
help it.” 

“My dear brother Charlie—Lizzie!” 

Katie’s voice still in my ears, I bowed to Miss 

ponard—my Bessie. 


DE VI SITE.” 

< Not a whisper of the photograph escaped me, 
j> as 1 paid my respects to Katie's friend. How 
i; to win her to answer my love, was my constant 
\ thought, and my days were one long struggle 
l to gain a smile from her. 

\ I had forgotten my rival, forgotten every- 
£ thing but my passionate love for her, as day 

> by day showed me her gentle, noble nature, her 

< warm heart, her fine mind, her winning grace, 
s One month of courting, and I heard from her 
$ lips the answer to my suit. She loved me! 

j; I held her in my arms, and as I won the 
s coveted words from her lips, I cried out, in my 
ij joy, the name of my ideal lore, my true pas- 
s sion, 

s 

s “Bessie, dear Bessie!” 

ij She drew back from me, with a white face, 

s and quivering lip. 

< “Who taught you that name?” she said, 

£ quickly. “Oh! Charlie, Charlie!” 

^ And she threw herself on a sofa, sobbing 

s passionately. 

$ I stood confounded. All the bitter jealousy 
s I had thought at rest forever rose in my mind, 
s and, taking from my breast the picture and 
^ letter, I laid them beside her, explaining, in 
v a few words, how they came into my posses- 
^ sion, and left her. 

5 Second in her heart, too! Second to some 
^ lost love, some former affection! 
s All the dreams of the past two years were 
$ tearing at my heart-strings, as I paced up 
$ and down the long piazza, brooding over my 
v misery. 

$ She came at last! I had expected some words 
\ of memory, some apology, and then a parting. 

< But she said, softly, 

\ “Charlie, stop walking a moment, and let 
s me explain this to you. Your name was what 
i first attracted me to you,” she said, as I com- 
\ plied with her request, “because it is the name 
| of my dear brother. My father was my mother's 
^ second husband—her first one was Charlie's 
* father. I loved him as Katie loves you,” her 
j tears were falling fast, but my arm was round 
5 her now, “and he was killed, two years ago, 
s when oa his way from Boston to Saratoga to 
s meet us. In our bitter sorrow, I had forgotten 
$ this letter, Bent to meet him. No one else ever 
!; called me Bessie, and your tender voice, to- 
S night, sounding his pet name for me brought 
j back too suddenly the memory of his love for 
i me. You must, think of how Katie would grieve 
s for you, to understand me, Charlie.” 
i; So I won a first place in one heart, and 
v wedded the fair original of the “Cart* di 

> Visits.” 
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XVIII. 
you, set this 


CHAPTER 
“My lord, I beseech 
free!” j 

. The Duke of Buckingham looked into Bessie } 
Westburn’s face and smiled. lie was not think- $ 
ing of the object she was pleading for, but of ^ 
the exquisite beayty which this heart-eloquence j 
gave to her face. > 

“Power is sweet,” he thought, “when it > 
brings such suppliants as this to crave favors.” j; 

Bessie was encouraged, by the expression of j 

his face, to renew her pleading. s 

“You will set him free, ray lord-” $ 

“Nay, sweet one, it is a grave request you > 
make. This man is a dangerous malcontent, \ 
and has set the whole district in which he lives < 
in a ferment of sedition. How can you, so £ 
gentle and so loyal, plead for a man of his rude j 
stamp?” \ 

“ He was our neighbor; he—he-” > 

“Oh! I remember—one does not forget these j 
things easily—but I always thought it was your $ 
sister. Is it love for this churl that brings you ^ 
hither?” \ 

The duke spoke sternly, and with a sudden $ 
bitter rush of jealousy tinging his words. J 

The color left Bessie’s face, and her proud lip $ 
curled as no one would have fancied it would s 
curl who had only seen her under the fresh \ 
apple-blossoms. j 

“Love, ray lord? No, I have no love for ^ 
Oliver Cromwell, though he is something more j> 
than a churl, and worthy of a better fate than 5 
you have given him. He is a man to lead other j 
men, not to herd among felons in a common \ 
prison.” J 

“Y'our praise, fair one, gives another ex- s 
celleut reason why his imprisonment should j 
continue.” J 

“My lord duke,”said Bessie, drawing up her < 
person, and speaking proudly, “is my respect 
for any person an offence in your eyes?” J 

“Everything is an offence, sweet maiden, ] 
which draws one single thought from Buck- J 
Ingham.” i 

“My lord!” \ 


The girl’s eyes flashed, and her cheek grew 
hot. “My lord, I do not understand you.” 

Buckiugham arose, pushed aside the table 
that stood between him and Bessie, and came 
close to her, so close, that she felt his hot 
breath on her face. 

“It is time you did understand me, pretty 
one,” he said, attempting to circle her waist 
with his arm. “But country breeding has 
rendered you slow of comprehension. Bessie, 
did you never suspect that Buckingham loved 
you?” 

Bessie lifted her blue eyes to his face, shrink¬ 
ing away as the glance was prolonged. 

“Suspect you—you love me? My lord duke, 
is your duchess dead?” 

The duke laughed. 

“No, by my soul! nor likely to be! I have 
not found females so accommodating as that!” 

“They will not die to please you, or love to 
please you—how unreasonable!” cried Bessie, 
firing up in her insulted pride, and turning upon 
him with eyes brighter than all the diamonds 
his wife ever wore. 

The color on Buckingham’s cheek lost some¬ 
thing of its richness, his eyes filled with asto¬ 
nishment. 

“Why, minion, beautiful witch, what does 
this mean? You are not angry because Buck¬ 
ingham loves you!” 

“I am angry because Buckingham insults 
me!” was her sharp retort. 

“Faith, child, if anger makes your beauty so 
resplendent, I, for one, will not grieve if it lasts 
forever!” 

Bessie turned away from him in haughty dis¬ 
dain, her lips began to quiver, and there was a 
struggle beneath the snow of her white throat. 

“I come to ask a favor,” she said, “and your 
answer is an outrage.” 

“An outrage! St. George! but this is good!” 
cried the duke, with a gay laugh. “I wonder 
if there is another woman in England who would 
so resent Villiers’ admiration! Pretty minion, 
have you yet to learn that where Buckingham 
loves, he confers honor?” 
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Bessie stood still, the quiver in her lips had ' by his vanity, and he took her sudden change 
hardened into a disdainful curve, her eyes were \ as a concession. Perhaps it did not quite please 
full of scorn. J him; for he was a man who loved difficulties, 

“My country breeding forbids me to think \ and the audacious pride of the little country 
«o,” she said, gravely; “and that which I have 5 girl had stimulated this spirit of adventure in 
learned in London urges me to withdraw.” \ him. 

“Now, by my dukedom, this is braving me! ! “Never fear,” he said; “we will bring him 
Why, girl, have you never thought what peril j back safe and famous. As for this churl, Crom- 
there is in thwarting Buckingham?” j well, if you swear that he is not an old sweet- 

“There may be peril, and—and-” 5 heart, I will, perhaps, set him free.” 

The duke interrupted her. s Bessie started. She had forgotten Cromwell 

“Nay, there is peril. With this hand, girl, s also. 

I can lavish favors that even the king dare not \ “But,” continued the duke, “you must be 
venture upon, or I can dispense ruin such as j; a hostage for his good behavior; remember 
he would hesitate to bring down on his worst ^ that.” 

enemies! Remember, I have the fortunes ofjj “Before she could answer, Broadbent, the 
your cousin in my control.” !; courier, who now held his post as page in the 

The scarlet grew hot in Bessie’s cheek, but \ ducal household, entered thoToom. 
her blue eyes sunk slowly under the white lids < “My lord, the king desires your presence at 
that drooped beneath the duke’s eager glances, j Whitehall, before lie dismisses the French en- 
“I know, I know,” she said. “You have \ voys.” 
been kind to him, and I was very grateful.” \ The young man cast a quick glance from 
“For your sake it was, for your sake, my I; Buckingham to the young girl as he spoke. It 
pretty termagant, that I placed him near my j was enough to make him acquainted with the 
own person, where he will go with me to the < nature of the interview that had taken place, 
wars.” i Buckingham took his cap and went indolently 

“The wars, my lord? Is there to be a war, ^ from the room. It was his insolent habit to 
then?” # J meet any royal command as if granting a favor. 

“Yes. I do not mind telling you, though it $ At times it was impossible for that man to for- 
is a state-secret. War is declared with France. !: get that he was not absolutely king of England, 
I shall myself take the field, and that right s and Charles his servitor. 

Boon. The French cabinet has braved me. All $ The moment they were alone, Broadbent 
women aro not so ready to fling back hate for S turned sharply on Bessie. His dark eyes 
love, Bessie. Her majesty of France will not \ searched her through and through; there was 
deem an interview with Buckingham bought i< both anxiety and sarcasm on his face, 
too dearly at the price of a three years’ war.” ^ “What brought you here, maiden?” he de- 
Bessie stood before him, pale and thoughtful. ^ matided. “And what has yonder duke been 
It hnd been her dearest wish that Randal should \ saying to you?” 


distinguish himself in war, and link his name ij Bessie looked at him a moment; then drew 
to some glorious act which should live in the s close to his side, and laid a band on his arm. 


gratitude of his country; but now, that the $ “There is to be a war with France, and ke is 

opportunity was before her, terror and sudden ^ going.” 

dread swept the anger which had just burned j “He! Who?” 

in her heart all away. Randal would leave her, J “Randal, my—my cousin,” she answered, in 
Randal would be cast into danger. She knew J a frightened whisper. “What if they kill him?” 


how brave he wn9, how recklessly he would < “Then it is not for the duke you fear?” 
fight when fighting was to be done. Her im-\ “For him? No. It would be useless; all 
agination sprang into vivid action. She saw him $ England cares for him.” 

wounded, dead, upon the battle-field, with the ^ “All England curses him,” cried the page* 
slain piled in ghostly heaps around him. The \ “as—as ungrateful nations will.” 
thought took away her breath. She forgot the > The man had checked himself suddenly, just 
insult that man had cast on her pure woman-s as some biting anathema was burning on his 
hood in the great terror of this new idea. s lips, and had no power to quench it in the com- 

“You will be good to him,” she said, drawing 5; monplace words that ended his speech. Never 
©lose to Buckingham, and lifting her sweet face s was more bitter hnfe expressed in a bum.a a 
to his: “you will not urge him into danger?” s voice. Bessie felt it thrill through and through 
The keen intellect of the duke was blinded ^ her. Then she remembered, with blushes ijf 
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hoi shame, the insulting love the duke had ; 
proffered her, and met the man’s gaze ivith \ 
something of his own spirit in her eyes. $ 

“If you have looked at him in this fashion, s 
girl, and he understands its meaning as I do, ' 
this cousin Randal’s life isn’t worth a broken ^ 
lance.” £ 

“What do you mean?” faltered Bessie. £ 

“Why, only that the duke has a touch of $ 
King David in his nature. When he is jealous j; 
of a man, he puts him in the front ranks.” $ 
Bessie gave a little cry, and looked frantically $ 
around. t- 

“What did I say? Have I done this? Will $ 
he kill him to punish me?” she exclaimed, cling- > 
ing to Broadbent’s arm in wild dismay. \ 

The page looked upon her with a sort of won- \ 
dor. A strange quiver of sympathy passed over j; 
his face, and, as if unconsciously, he cast an i| 
arm around Bessie’s form and drew her close i; 
to him. The young girl did not blush or shrink ^ 
away, but clung to him, and, laying her head \ 
on his bosom, began to cry. \ 

“Have I killed him, have I killed him?” she s 
sobbed. “Oh! that we had never come to this % 
wicked, wicked court! now hnppy we were at > 
home! But I would not be content. Why didn’t s 
we listen to Barbara, who clings to the home- $ 
nest, hiding her wounds? Why did I join Ran- ^ 
dal in his thirst for fighting? It will be his s 
death—it will be his death!” $ 

“Be comforted, be comforted!” whispered the J 
page, smoothing back her hair with his delicate \ 
band, and laying his oheek down to hers. “I $ 
also am going to the wars. My place is close s 
to the duke’s person.” $ 

“And you will watch over Randal? You—$ 
you will protect him, and keep him back when i 
he is too brave?” she cried, in breathless eager- J 
ness. “You will save him; for, remember, if> 
he dies, I shall feel the wound that kills him, s 
that moment, and die too.” i* 

The passionate pleading in the girl’s face was ^ 
enough to touch any heart. The page gathered J 
her closer in his arms, with a sympathy that $ 
was almost feminine. < 

“Then you love this cousin Randal!” s 

“Love him!” cried Bessie, starting up, and $ 
shaking the golden mist of hair back from her ^ 
face. “Love him? No human being ever loved 
another as I love him!” i* 

“And he?” < 

Bessie smiled, nay, almost laughed. < 

“Did you think I could speak in that way if > 
, he did not love me, if he hadn’t told me so a | 
hundred times? Why, he has worshiped me :• 
ever since I was a little thing so high.” : - 


“But this may be only home love with yon 
both.” 

“Home love? Well, isn’t that the holiest 
and sweetest love that human beings ean 
know?” 

“I cannot tell,” said the page, mournfully. 
“Such love never came in my way.” 

“Indeed! I am 90 sorry for you,” answered 
Bessie, touched with deep sympathy; “for home 
love is a very, very precious thing! One is so 
content with it, but in the world, and among 
strangers, it begins to trouble one so. When I 
saw Randal among all the beautiful court ladies, 
and began to comprehend how much handsomer 
and nobler he was than other men—I beg your 
pardon, but—but he is very handsome, yeu 
know—well, when I saw this, and how much 
these grand ladies, with titles to their names, 
admired him, it was a great trouble. I used to 
get almost wild.” 

“Then he neglected you?” 

“No, it wasn’t exactly that. But I felt like 
a poor little bird that had got out of the nest 
too soon, and couldn't keep up with my mate 
that was flying about with a strong wing. But 
after awhile he got a chance to speak to me; 
for, somehow, this household etiquette had kept 
us apart. He had been restless, just like my¬ 
self, and the home love, as you call it, had grown 
strong in his heart too. He couldn’t bear to 
see any of the pages look at me, and as for the 
duke-” 

“Well, what of the duke?” 

“Put down your head a little. Well, Randal 
hates the duke because he looks at me so. What 
if ho had seen him just now?” 

Broadbent’s eyes flashed, as if some pleasant 
idea had suddenly possessed him. 

“So he, too, hates the duke,” he murmured, 
half to himself. 

“But, no, no—it is not for him.” 

The man fell into thought, while Bessie was 
looking at him. lie whs evidently calculating 
some chance in his mind, which ended in an 
impulse of seeming generosity; for his face 
brightened at last, aud he said, very gently, to 
the young girl, 

“Do not mention this interview with the duke 
to any one; it would only lead to harm.” 

“Not to Randal?” 

“With him it might bring bloodshed!” 

Bessie turned white as snow. 

“Oh, me! this comes of living at court. I 
never kept a secret from Randal in my life.” 

“My child,” answered Broadbcnt, “it is the 
curse of this life that secrets that poison love 
will spring up between true hearts. Keep this 
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for the present, at least. Your oousin is gener¬ 
ous, hot-tempered, and head-strong. Do not 
kindle these qualities into revenge.” 

“I never will. It was to save him the humi¬ 
liation of asking a.boon of the duke that I came 
hither. It grieves him that Cromwell, who, iu 
some sort, has been treated harshly by our 
family, should have been made a prisoner by 
his hands. It seems like deliberate persecu¬ 
tion.” 

“You have not succeeded in freeing him?” 

“I scarcely know. The duke promised to 
free him, at least I think so; but my mind was 
in such confusion, and I was so angry, that 
nothing seems real.” 

“It amounts to little then,” answered the 
man. “The duke will probably forget the 
whole subject, unless you remind him.” 

“That I will never do!” cried Bessie, flush¬ 
ing red with angry shame. “I would venture 
to plead with her majesty firBt.” 

A noise in the ante-room disturbed the two 
people, and they both withdrew. 

As Broadbent passed down a corridor leading 
to his own apartment, he met the young man 
Who had followed him from Wolfs-Crag, a re¬ 
served and singular person, who took no share 
in the gay life into which he had fallen, and 
scarcely seemed to heed any person or thing 
that was not connected with his new friend. 
The name by which Broadbent addressed him 
was not that which he had borne in Somerset’s 
household; and, though he aoted in some sort 
as a dependant, it seemed to be the devotion of 
profound love, not that which springs from vas- 


“Fenton,” said the page, “have you seen 
young Randal anywhere about the palace this 
morning? He has, I believe, access to the pri¬ 
soner Cromwell; I wish to see this man.” 

“It can be accomplished,” answered Fenton, 
whose face had lighted up when Broadbent ad¬ 
dressed him; “but the young man has hopes of 
procuring his release.” 

“That will not be at once. But come with 
me to my room, I have news for you.” 

“News? Does it free us from this life?” ex¬ 
claimed Fenton, with sudden animation. 

“It opens a way to our object, at least; but 
come in.” 

They had reached the apartment usually oc¬ 
cupied by the page, who entered it and locked 
the door. 

“Now we are alone, Fenton, and can speak 
wi’li a full breath. War is proclaimed wiih 
France: Buckingham will head the army. Our 
opportunity is ooming.” 


Fenton looked suiprised, his countenance 
changed, and he labored under some unusual 
excitement. 

“But how can that help us? You will not go.” 

“Not go? Yes, I will, my place is near his 
person; my great hope lies in this.” 

“But there will be action—fighting.” 

“Well, I have killed men before.” 

Fenton turned white and shrunk within him¬ 
self, as if the declaration ohilled him with hor¬ 
ror. 

“Besides,” said Broadbent, smiling, “will 
not you be with me?” 

“19 there need of asking that question?” an¬ 
swered Fenton, as if wounded by the thought. 

“No, no, I have tried you often and well, 
good Fenton. If there is a man on earth I dare 
trust, it is you.” 

Fenton lifted his dark face. The eyes were 
rosplendent with a sudden glow of happiness. 
Broadbent held out his hand, there was no 
flush on his face. Indeed, his look was more 
than usually sad. 

“I believe you love me, my good friend—my 
most faithful servant.” 

“Love you!” exclaimed Fenton, in a low 
voice, while a visible thrill ran through his 
frame. “Love you, my—my master? Am I not 
your slave—your hound—anything that you 
choose to make me—I, a gentleman born and 
bred? If I had not loved you as servant never 
loved master, what could have brought me here? 
What else would keep me here?” 

“I know it all,” answered Broadbent, mourn¬ 
fully, “from the very ranks of the army—a 
prosperous army—where promotion was cer¬ 
tain, you came to accept this humble lot. But 
I am not ungrateful; I feel all you have given 
up for me—all you are doing for me. This is 
but a poor return, I know, for such devotion: 
but now ray life is given up to one idea, and is 
dead, worse than dead, to anything else. How 
it is to be accomplished I do not know, but 
vigilant bate is all-powerful. * 

“And so is vigilant love!” answered Fenton. 

Broadbent looked at him earnestly a moment, 
then shook his head. 

“ If you or I seek general ruin, and that alone, 
love and hate are alike powerful. I tell you, 
Fenton, when I have seen this man in the dust 
—in the mean dirt—an abject beggar, I do not 
care what comes to me, or you, or the whole 
world. They may upheave the foundations of 
my home, and bury us all under the crushing 
stone and weloome,” % 

‘•And has ibis one desire consumed your 
whole being? Is nothing left?” 
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“Nothing leftl Iiow should there be? Why, 
Fenton, I have tried life in all its phases—tried 
it so thoroughly that no one thing remains to 
excite ambition or even curiosity.” 

“Ah! how hopeless you make my future.” 

“Feuton—Fenton, the object you seek has no 
reality. It is ashes—dust—husks—anything 
without substance. If you love me, my friend, 
forget everything but the grand wish that is 
burning up my heart. Stay by me.” 

“I will—I will.” 

“Help me to grasp and gather up my re- 
▼engo!” 

“I will—I will!” 

“And when it is complete?” 

“Ay! then—then-” 

Fenton’s eyes grew eager, his clasped hands 
were half-uplifted. | 

“Then,” answered Broadbent, with a look of j 
grave compassion, “we will share the ashes be- J 
tween us.” } 


CHAPTER XIX. 

It was soon a known fact in the court that 
War had been declared against France. The 
pretext was trivial, the true reason—Buck¬ 
ingham's wounded vanity—kept in the back¬ 
ground. But nations have a sure intelligence, 
and the people of England knew well that the 
war for whioh they were called upon to give 
lilb and money, was a caprice of the favorite, 
nothing more, aud Buckingham’s unpopularity 
grew and deepened into terrible hate. But the 
reckless man cared nothing for that, his power 
was almost supreme. He had no fear of change 
in the king, for in his affections Charles was 
unchangeable. Not even the great love which 
ho lavished on his wife diminished, in the 
slightest degree, the brotherhood in which he 
and the favorite had been united from their 
early youth up. It had not always been so. 
Those who mounted to the bad position of 
favorites under James, held power under a 
frail tenure—Somerset and his wife had been 
a proof of this; but Charles inherited his kingly 
qualities from the regal Stuarts. After over¬ 
leaping one generation, these qualities shone 
forth with the grace of chivalry. His faults 
were those of education. In his character he 
was a grand, good man, and every inch a king. 

Buckingham was shrewd as he was haughty. 
With a man like Charles he knew well that no 
popular hate could depose him, so he defied the 
jpcople, whose detestation soon widened and 
eproad to the king and his foreign wife. 

Before the declaration of war the English 


people had been restive under their taxes, now 
they become more and more excited. The great 
democratic spirit which afterward swept the 
country like a tornado, strengthened itself 
throughout &U the length and breadth of the 
land. 

But with sovereign contempt of the people, 
that were even then upheaving in ruinous 
masses, the duke gathered up his army, wrung 
supplies from reluctant givers, and prepared to 
invade the country that had dared to expel him 
from its shores. « 

Most men would have found an enterprise 
like this sufficient to exhaust all his energies 
and occupy his thoughts; but Buckingham 
never forgot himself in his aspirations for mili¬ 
tary or political power—never sunk the cour¬ 
tier in the statesman or the soldier. Had he 
done bo, greater success would, probably, have 
followed him. But at all times the gossip scan¬ 
dal and intrigues of a court were of more inte¬ 
rest to him than the great political and military 
tragedy of which he was so thoughtfully playing 
the first act; amid all the diu and bustle of bis 
preparations he had not forgotten Bessie 'West- 
burn. The freshness of her beauty, and the 
sweet simplicity of a character that possessed 
somany bright qualities, which only lacked de¬ 
velopment, had made a profound impression on 
him. She was, for the time, bi3 caprice, and 
the shy reserve that had come over her of late, 
followed by her saucy defiance in the interview 
we have described, only made his pursuit of the 
young girl more ardent. 

One day, it was just before the troops em¬ 
barked for France, Broadbent was passing 
through the corridor which led to the suit of 
apartments occupied by Lady Villiers. A door 
whioh opened into one of her lower chambers 
was slightly ajar, and he heard Bessie West- 
burn’s voice, rising dear and loud, in such bit¬ 
ter rage as he had never witnessed in her be¬ 
fore. Then he heard another voice which he 
knew well, a laughing, half-angry voice, which 
seemed to drive Bessie wild. Then the door 
opened, and Buckingham came out of the room 
with a baffled look and an angry flush on his 
brow. He was too much excited to heed the 
page, but passed up the corridor with a rapid 
step, grasping his cap fiercely with one hand. 
His footsteps had scarcely died away when an¬ 
other voice was heard in the lower mom, and 
Broadbent saw through the door, which was 
now half-open, Lady Villiers, who stood over 
the chair into which Bessie had fallen, sobbing 
in the bitterness of her humiliation. N hen 
Lady Villiers spoke, she started up quickly and 
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shook the hair back from her face, which was s “Come,” she said, in a hoarse whisper, “go 
glowing like a wet rose. $ with me.” 

“Oh, ray lady! oh, madam! You have come $ “Where, Bessie?—where?” 
to protect me! My father and Barbara placed s “To the queen. There is no safety for mo 
me under your care; you will not let him say s here. That woman is a bad counterpart of her 
these things to me again.” !> son.” 

Lady Yilliers looked at her with a quiet scru- i “To the queen?” said Broadbent. “No„ I 
tiny that had something of unbelief in it. She J cannot go there, it would be madness.” 

was not a woman to believe in the goodness of $ “You are afraid. You-” 

a fellow-creature when evil could be made pro- s “No, not that; but my place is near the 
bable. s duke; every hope I have on earth lies close to 

“Whom are you speaking of?” she inquired, 5 him. If I went with you to Whitehall on this 
ft little severely. “No one has access to this s errand, it would scarcely help you, but ruin me 
room who would dare to annoy you. What is s and others. I cannot go.” 
it you complain of?” $ “You are no friend of mine.” 

“I complain of the duko, your son, madam. £ “I am the truest and most faithful friend 
I am a gentlewoman like yourself, and he has $ you ever had, or ever will have.” 
dared to insult me, in your apartments, too, \ “And refuse me this small favor?” 

Where the meanest thing should be sacred.” s “I must; but it is that you may be avenged. 

“Dared, dared! Surely, minion, you are not j This man shall never annoy you again, I pro- 
speaking of my son, the Duke of Buckingham.” * miBe that.” 

Bessie flashed a glance at the woman through \ “No, he never shall,” answered Bessie, with 
her tears. $ a proud lift of the head. “If there is no other 

“Yes, my lady, I did speak of your son, the i means of safety, I will go home to Knowl-Ash 
duke.” J alone, and on foot. Oh! if I but dared to tell 

“And in what may his grace have offended?” ij Randal!” 
said my lady, with a cold sneer. “In a case so s “But you will not—death would follow.” 
momentous it is well to understand clearly.” $ “No, I dare not do that. You were kind to 
Bessie ceased to weep, her blue eyes opened $ warn me in time.” 
wide with astonishment, spite of the tears that $ “You are a brave girl,” said the page; “and 
still trembled in them. \ while I am near, no power, not even his, shall 

“My lady, the duke has allowed himself to $ harm you.” 
forget that I—otherwise a poor, helpless girl—5 “But have you the power? If you offend 
am under your protection.” j! the duke, he has but to write an order, and you 

“now, pray? I am all curiosity to know in^ are shut up in prison.” 
what it is possible for the duke to offend you?” $ “Still you are safe. I would not give him 
Bessie held her breath. There was something s time.” 
in Lady Villiers’ face that repulsed her. $ “But this lady will not protect me; I saw it 

“Will you speak clearly?” continued the $ in her eyes. She was determined not to believe 
lady. ^ anything I said.” 

“Yes, madam, if I must. The duke forgets $ “No, she will not protect you. I never 
that he is married.” $ thought of that. Your own idea was tlio best. 

“I wish that were possible,” muttered Lady j Go at once to Henrietta Maria. She is a true 
Villiers. s woman, and understands this shallow duke as 

“He has sought to dishonor himself and de- $ her husband never will.” 
grade me.” ^ “Oh! if Randal were here, he might go with 

“Degrade you! Indeed, I cannot quite see $ mo, you know, and wait, while I obtained an 
how.” J interview with her majesty.” 

“My lady,” said Bessie, after a moment’s s “It would be dangerous. Go alone. You 
serious study of Lady Villiers' face. “You $ will be recognized as one of Lady Villiers* 
will not understand me, and I shall only anger $ Indies, nnd admitted. Believe me, child, it is 
you by explaining. Permit me to withdraw.” $ hotter thus.” 

Before Lady Villiers could answer, Bessie > “Yes, I will go,’* answered Bessie, catching 
lmd passed her with the air of a princess, and, \ her breath at the thought. “Who would have 
making a profound obeisance, past out into the s believed it of that woman?” 
corridor. She saw Broadbent, who had drawn \ “I would!” answered the page, with em* 
back into the embrasure of a window. \ phasis. 
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“And she, always so kind and gracious till s “You seem sad, Bessie. What is the matter? 

now-” $ Upon my word, I think j T our eyes are filling 

“Serpents are much quieter than birds; we with tearB. Why do you look so mournfully 
only hear a rustle of leaves before they spring.’* upon roe?” 

“This court is a terrible place. Why did £ “You are dressed for the war, Randal. Oh! 
they let me come?” $ what will become of mo, if you never come 

“Because your father and sister were inno- $ baok?” 
cent and blind as yourself. But, hark! that is ii “But I shall come back. Soldiers, who faoe 
his step.” s the enemy, always do; at any rate, almost always. 

Bessie listened breathlessly, gathered up her $ I thought you would be pleased, darling,” he 
dress, and fled down the corridor so lightly that J whispered, in a low, fond voice, “to see me in 
you could hear nothing but the rustle of her s the king’s colors.'* 

dress. She came to a cross passage, and paused ^ “And so I am. Randal, only—only-” 

for a moment, listening. No one was in pursuit. J She broke down here, and held up her mask. 
For the moment she was safe; but how long s that no stranger might see how passionately 
could she remain so? Yes, she must go. It ^ the tears swelled up from her bosom. Her 
was a perilous step; but in what else could she ^ nerves had been greatly shaken, that day, and 
find safety?” $ she would have given the world to throw her- 

In the court of the palace a company of ^ self into Randal’s arms, and tell him every- 
troops were parading; for Buckingham made s thing. But she remembered Broadbeut’s cau- 
a great show of his men, as they were mus- \ lion, and smothered back her secret. But, with 
tered, and loved to have a din of arms about J her frank nature, it was a hard struggle, 
his dwelling from morning till night. Randal s “Don’t, Bessie, don’t cry! It will make me 
was the officer in command. lie had been pro- $ hate these tilings, if you go on so,” pleaded 
moted generously, and was gratefully proud of s Randal. “Just now I was the happiest fellow 
bis position. \ in the world; but now you have thrown the 

He saw Bessie come into the court, and could ij heart back into my bosom like a lump of lead.” 
not rebuke his men when they forgot their duty s Bessie let down her mask, and smiled upon 
while gazing upon her. She came forth like a 1 him through her tears. 

princess, in her rustling blue dress, black man- $ “I did not mean to make you sad, Randal, 
telctte, and white felt hat, from which a long v you must know that. But it came so unex¬ 
blue feather streamed sumptuously. She had J pected on me to find you here, commanding so 
come forth, holding a mask before her face, but, j; many brave men, and looking so like a veteran 
seeing Randal, dropped it, unconsciously, leav- s officer. I only wish father could see you, and 
ing all the rich coloring of her eyes and face $ Barbara. It would be a proud sight for them.” 
exposed, just as she was exposing her heart, s “Wait till the war is over, when 1 come back 
Poor girl! s with a dozen French banners captured by my 

Randal left his men and came up to her, with $ own hand. One’s friends should never be proud 
the feather of his broad hat—afterward known J: of what a man is going to do, but of the deeds 
as the cavalier’s hat—sweeping the ground; for ij he has done.” 
he gloried.in doing homage to his lady-love, v “But you will do great deeds?” 
while his troopers were admiring her beauty v “I will try, if it is only that you may know 
from ft distance. $ it,” was his modest, answer. “ But, Bessie, you 

“Did the braying of our trumpets bring you s are looking for something. What is it?” 
out, my queen?” said the young man, surveying ^ “A sedan-chair. They told me that one was 
her with warm admiration. “I looked up to standing in the court.” 

all the windows, hoping to see you lookings “And so there is. I ordered it out of the 
forth. Sec, I have donned the scarf you sent $ way, that my troops might have room. Come 
me, for the first time to-day. It is marvelously jj with me, and I will show you where it is.” 
beautiful. From this time forth, scarlet and s Bessie took her lover’s arm, and crossed the 
gold is my color.” $ court with him. In their progress they met 

Bessie glanced down at the crimBon scarf that $ the duke, coming out of his wing of the build- 
bound his buff coat to the waist, and smiled to ing, followed, as usual, by a train of young 
see bow becoming it was. Randal had grown $ nobles. Bessie started, blushed vividly, and 
tall and manly. lie looked an oflfoer of the * put up her mask, but not till Buckingham had 
king’s army, every inch; better than that, he ^ recognized her. He frowned darkly, and then 
looked what he was—a perfect gentleman. > she began to comprehend how great a tyrant 
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lie could be. She trembled like a child who has 
been playing, as he thinks, with a pet dog, and 
suddenly discovers, by some hungry instinct of 
the animal, that it is a wolf. 

“Make haste!” she whispered. “He may be 
going to the palace.” 

Randal hurried her across the court, and 
placed her in the sedan-chair, whose bearers 
were loitering in a passage of the building. 

“Oh! Randal, I wish you were going with 
me,” whispered the frightened girl, leaning 
from the window. The color had left her 
face, and she looked forth from her gilded 
prison like a freshly caught bird in its cage. 

“But I cannot leave my men, sweet one. 
Why, how palo you are! What orders shall I 
give?” 

She did not answer him, but motioned with 
her hand that the bearers should move on; they 
had already received their orders from Broad- 
bent. . Bessie had been at Whitehall many a ? 
time, and its regal magnificence was familiar } 
to her. But now the very sight of its walls \ 
made her faint and checked the breath on her j 
lips. She was brave aud rash, but sensitive as } 
a flower. It was not strange that she quivered 5 
beneath the weight of humiliation that made ; 
her errand there a painful one. J 

As Broadhent had predicted, she found no j 
difficulty in gaining access to the queen’s apart- | 
ments. The household of Lady Villiers was \ 
privileged even in the royal palace; indeed her j 
will, when matched against that of the queen, i 
usually predominated, either by her own craft, ' 
or the influence of her son. \ 

Henrietta Maria was in her own private room j 
with two or three of her ladies who stood highest | 
in her favor. One of her pretty children had > 
just been brought in, and she was lifting it to i 
her lap when the servant informed hor that a \ 
lady-in-waiting from Lady Villiers desired an 5 
audience. i 

The queen made a little gesture of impatience, 2 
and attempted to set down the child. But the j 
little prince made a vigorous resistance, and, J 
rather than force his will, she submitted to be ! 

' j 

seen in this unregal condition. « 

It was a beautiful picture that met Bessie ; 

Westburn’s eye when she entered their presence, i 

In his fear of being dethroned from his mother’s | 
lap, the child had seised upon a rope of great i 
pearls that fell from her neck, and, twisting ; 
them around his chubby hand, held them tightly i 
while he turned his eager face on the stranger \ 
in laughing defiance. His mother, a prisoner j 
in 6p\te of herself, and rosy from the loving i 
contest, bad a smile upon her handsome face, I 


while her beautiful lips were of a rich crimson * 
from the impetuous kisses with which the rogue 
had attempted to bribe her. Thus, with her 
bright brown hair, which clustered in short 
curl9 all around her face in lovely disorder, 
and her dress, of amber silk, sweeping in heavy 
folds from the pale blue under-skirt, she pre¬ 
sented a picture of womanly grace that might 
have won admiration far less impulsive than 
that which beamed through the anxiety in Bes¬ 
sie Westburn’s eyes from the moment she en¬ 
tered the room. 

“You can approach,” said Henrietta, in her 
rich, joyous voice; “ that is, if this young rebel, 
who has taken the queen of England prisoner, 
will permit.” 

Bessie crossed the room, quickly—sunk on 
her knees at the queen’s feet, and pressed her 
lips to the hand which was graciously held forth. 

“Your grace—your grace, may I speak with 
you alone?” 

The queen flashed a meaning glance at her 
ladies, which had a glow of sarcasm in it. 

“The queen of England mnst not presume to 
refuse anything to a messenger from my Lady 
Villiers,” she said, in a voice so changed from 
its first sweet tones that Bessie half-rose from 
her knees in sudden terror. 

The queen saw her emotion, and bent a 
kinder look upon her. 

“Ladies,” she said, addressing her attend¬ 
ants, “you can withdraw. This pretty maiden 
has not yet caught the Villiers audacity, or we 
might have been commanded to grant a private 
audience.” 

The ladies-in-waiting left the room. One of 
them lingered behind and offered to carry the 
young prince to his nurse. 

“ No, no,” said the queen, kissing the child 
with restored good-humor, “let him remain. 

He will betray none of my Lady yilliers’ se¬ 
crets.” 

The attendant followed her companions; and 
then Henrietta Maria bent her fine eyes with 
calm gravity on the trembling girl. 

“Have you a message to deliver, or is it of 
yourself you would speak?” 

“It is of myself, oh! your grace! Good, kind 
lady, it is of myself I would speak. My Lady 
Villiers refused to listen—she would not believe . 
in my trouble, so I come here.” 

Bessie trembled like a reed. Her beautiful 
fAoe—frank and innocent as that of the ohild 
who was gazing upon her with his great won¬ 
dering eyes—was eloquent with truth—a thou¬ 
sand kind and womanly sympathies crowded 
the anger from Henrietta's heart. 
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“You did well,” she said. “If my Lady 
Yilliers refused her sympathy, it must have 
been to something good and just. Speak out, 
child, the queen listens.” 

Bessie's blue eyes filled with tears, but with 
a shake of the head she scattered them over the 
damask of her thceks and set her heart free. 

“Oh! my queen, my good,‘gracious queen! 
It may not seem much to you, but my heart is 
breaking with this fear and dread of the duke!” 

“The duke?” 

“Yes, your grace. He came to my father’s 
bouse—we lived inland—my father is a clergy¬ 
man of the true church, and, next to his God, 
loves the king. I was happy there—I and 
Randal, my cousin Randal, who is now in the 
duke’s army—and my sister Barbara. We were 
all happy as the day is long, till he came down 
with his horses, and carriages, and outriders, 



< and—and—oh! your grace, it turned our heads, 
s We thought him so grand and noble. When my 
£ lady offered to bring me to court, and when tue 
$ duke promised to take Randal, I thought heaven 
s hud opened to us. But—but ” 

< Bessie's face, that was pale when she came 
in, had gradually grown hot and red, till one 

s scarlet wave of shame swept over it. 

$ “I cannot speak aloud,” she said, turning 
^ from the royal child as if he could understand 
s her. 

^ The queen bowed her head, and Bessie went 
^ on in a low, hesitating voice, broken with sobs, 
s The color deepened in Henrietta’s cheek, her 
^ eye brightened with noble resentment. 

I “Charles Bhall hear this!” she exclaimed, 
s rising with the child still in her arms. “Come 
l with me to the king.” 

> (TO be continued.) 


TO A LADY. 

BY OEOBQE H. BOOTH. 


Oh! this world would be so dreary, . 

Dreary, Mary, without thee, j 

All life’s joys would (all to blossom, j 

Fandy desert it would be; > 

Flowers bloom to deck my pathway, s 

Rainbows gild the morning clouds, v 

And thy smiles are ever near me, ? 

To dispel all gloomy shrouds. $ 

Angels hover ’round, above thee, s 

Bright from Heaven’s peaceful shore, i 

Singing strains of Heavenly music, l 

Bid thee joy forevermore. 5 

Yes, I hear remembered swellings s 

In the zephyr’s evening air, ^ 

When I think of one so lovely, ^ 

Vesta good, and Venus lair. ' 


Thou, my guiding star when wand’ring, 
Shin’st the brightest in the sky, 

And my eyes are bent upon thee, 

Wishing thou wert ever nigh. 

When I rest, in realms of dream-land, 

Far from worldly scenes of yore, 

Still I see an angel Mary, 

Just the same as oft before. 

Nature framed and called theo pretty, 
Finite man has called thee graud, 

I have dared to call thee lovely. 

And through bliss would seek thy hand. 
Happy man when rightly blessed, 

Happy woman, true nnd free, 

Each were made to help the other, 

Thou for me, and I for thee. 


AT REST. 


BY BELLA D. M’aLLISTER. 


A SCULPTURED Um 
Of marble, cold and white, 

A wreath of snowy roses twining round, 
Each leaflet gilded by the soft sunlight. 

A weeping willow, 

With branches long and green. 

Drooped downward, trailing o’er the mound 
Heavy with shining dew, a silvery sheen. 

Starred with violets. 

Like topazes set in the emerald sod. 

I drew aside the clustering perfumed vines 
To seek the name of one gone up to Qod. 


Beneath the name, 

In letters, gilded letters, finely-cut and deep, 
“I am, in Jesus, now at last at rest,” 

Oh! blessed, blessed sleep! 

Ob, perfect rest I 

For such an holy rest who docs not sigh? 

Who longeth not for that blest time to come, 
When they in Jesns too at rest shall lie? 

Eternal rest! 

How peaceful thou! religions, calm, and sweet 
Oh 1 offer up Ihy prayer that, when thon 
Thou may’st, in Jesus, gently fall asleep! 
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PENWIPER. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



The materials for this Penwiper are as fol- > away. Draw a circle on the scarlet cloth with 
lows:—One piece of scarlet cloth six inches > compasses and white chalk; run the fringe on 
Bquare, one quarter of a yard of fringe (black ;■ this line: draw another, a little beyond, and cut 
or scarlet), four circles of black cloth for the jl round this one; draw the four pieces of black 
inside, and one circle of thin leather or kid for § cloth in circles the sire of the inner round; 
the bottom, nn ornamental buttou or proper < notch them round with sharp scissors; cut the 
Penwiper ornament for the middle, and to >'circle of kid the size of the outer round; bind 
keep the pieces together, also half a yard of ^ it with scarlet ribbon; then cut a small hole in 
gold braid, and half a yard of black silk ditto, s the center of nil the pieces to draw the bank 
Trace the pattern on thin paper; tack it on the J of the button or the screw of the ornament 
square of scarlet cloth; stitch the braid on over |j through; if a button, a 9trong needle and thread 
it, making the outer line of pattern gold, the s will draw it through and fasten it. The whole 

7 ner black silk braid; then pull the paper > makes a very pretty Penwiper. 

<i>Sd 
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BUTTERFLY -MAT, IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 



This mat is to be worked on very fine canvas, 
and on single threads. The outline of the but¬ 
terfly is black as well as the body. The upper 
wings are red, the edges being tipped with yel¬ 
low, done in floss silk. The lower wings are to 
bo worked in a dull orange, tipped with red, 
the latter also in floss silk. The two spots on 
the upper wing, and the one nearest the body 
on the lower wing, are all to be in black. The 
other spot on the lower wing is to be of bright 
French blue, in floss silk. The three lines 
which form the round of which the butterfly is 
the center, are black, orange, and then black 
again. The ground within the black line all 
round the butterfly is to be white. The vine 
leaf upon which the butterfly is resting, is 
worked in three shades of bright green. When 
all this hAB been done, a small piece of muslin 
must be tacked over it to keep the colors fresh 
Vol. XLIV.—25 


and bright while the rest of the work is being 
completed. T^vo rows on double threads are 
now to be worked all round in green wool, and 
all the space between this outer circle and the 
inner one is to be filled up with clear white 
beads; not the very smallest of the Beed beads, 
but one of a size that will just cover the canvas, 
taking two threads to each stitch. This is best 
done with fine silk, taking up a single bead 
each time, and passing the needle to the cross 
corner of the Cftnvns, leaving the bead en in a 
slanting direction. When the work is in this 
state it must be cut round about three-quarters 
of an inch from the outer circle, and the rougk 
edge tacked over with many stitches, but with 
fine thread. Then cut a true circle in paste¬ 
board, the proper size for the mat, and stretch 
the work upon it, fastening it behind by means 
of strong thread, carrying the stitches all round 
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EMBROIDERIES AND INITIALS. 




the back, from one side to the other, until the 
canvas is firmly and securely stretched and 
fastened down upon the pasteboard. The mat 
being now ready for its bead bordering, the 
latter is to be made in the following way:— 
Take some 0. P. beads of the same colored 
green as the center on which the butterfly 
rests; thread two needles, one at each end of 
a long piece of thread, and take six beads on 
to it; draw them into the middle of the thread; 
then pass one of the needles through three of 
the beads, and draw them close together, still 
in the middle of the thread; then take three 
more beads on one of the needles, and pass the 
other through them, drawing them close up to 
the last, and so continue until you have a chain 
long enough to go round the mat. Then take 
one of the needles, and thread seventeen beads; 
then pass the same needle back through the 
same three beads, returning it down the next 
three; then thread seventeen beads, and repeat 
until all the three head beads forming the chain 
have a loop attached; then, with the other 
thread, join the end of the chain, passing it up 
and down two or three of the upper rows of 
beads which form the heading, after tying tko 
thread together. This not only makes the fast¬ 
ening more secure, but also hides the ends of 


the thread. 'Whenever.it is necessary to. join 
the string, it must first be securely tied, and 
then each end may be passed through four or 
five of the adjoining beads before the useless 
part is cut off. The knot, going into the center 
of the bead prevents it from being any blemish. 
The fringe being thus made, it must be sewn 
on to the mat by means of one firm stitch after 
each bead, taking in the thread of the heading. 
This is to be done close to the white bead 
ground, and on the erreen line which forms the 



margin. It now only remains to line the mat. 
which is best done with green baize or some 
kind of woolen cloth, as, being soft, it prevents 
furniture from being defaced and injured. 


EMBROIDERIES AND INITIALS. 




SCARLET AND .WHITE ANTI-MACASSAR 


91 HIS. JANE WEAVER. 


I 


Yorxo lady lovers of the Work-Table will* laine, and a square of cambric muslin of like 
find this style of work extremely pretty. The s size. This being done, the design must be 
ground being soarlet and the pattern white, $ traced upon the eambric muslin all round, be- 
produces a very lively and striking effect. In J ginning at the corner. The group of flowers is 
executing this piece of needlework, the first % also to be scattered over the center of the Anti¬ 
thins is to procure a sqtlare of mousselmc de > macassar at regular distances. In preparing 
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T A 11 L E-COVE II BORDER IN BRAID AND BEADS 



the pattern, the best way is to do it on a large s button hole stitch, as shown in the pattern, 
sheet of paper, the proper size, so that there j work a raised spot in the center of the flowers, 
may bo no mistake in the work after its com- > The border-scallop is to be worked in raised 
mencernent. Having thus arranged the pat- s button-hole stitch, the part between the two 
tern the full size, it must be traced on the 5 rows being left in the white cambric muslin, 
square of cambric muslin, and when this is s We have not yet mentioned the clusters of spots 
done, it must be tacked on to the square of $ which form a part of one of the flowers in the 
mousscline de laine in cross lines of stitches, with $ group. Before these are worked, the super¬ 
fine cotton, without the least wrinkling or slip- < fluous cambric muslin must all be cut out, leaT- 
ping about.. After this, everything is quite s ing the scarlet ground with the sprigs resting 
plain and easy. The pattern is to be traced S upon it. When this has been done, the spots 
out in No. 24 perfectionne cotton, taking care s are to be put in by working them each way in 
that the stitches always go through the two $ embroidery stitch, to give them a raised ap- 
inaterials. % Then chain-stitch the sprigs all i pearance. Worked in this way, they are much 
round with the same maker's cotton, No. 10; $ closer than when the muslin has to be after- 
then, with the exception of the edges of the 5 ward cut out from among them, which is diffi- 
peUls of the flowers, which must be in raised s cult to do. 



• This border has a very pretty effect worked ^ cloth table-eover. Supposing the color to ** 
on a ribbon velvet, and laid on to the edge of a i crimson, the braid which forms the Grecits 
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Tuuse pretty mats arc very useful for many < repeat all round, forming twenty doable loops, 
purposes. Consulting the illustration will : Fourth Row .— Five chain all round, hooked 
greatly simplify the work. Commence by ■ into the double loops. Fifth Row .— Five chain 
making a chain of twenty loops, join to form j, hooked into every one of the last scallops, 
tlie circle, ami then work round with simple s This row is the first thick row in the illusfra- 
crochct (that is, not putting the thread over :j tion. This is made thick by button holing 
the needle.) Second Row .—Work twenty stitches round with the«croclict needle. The next three 
of single crochet (tho thread once over the ) rows nro exactly the same, only increasing the 
needle), with one chain between each stitch; length of the chain in each division, in each 
working in every stitch of tho center ring. *• row. As the center of the mat is the only part 
Third Row .—Six chain, two 6implo crochet; i requiring espeeial explanation, being a varia- 
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T II E WATCH PIN- CUSII 10 N 




lion from the usual crochet, we have endeavored i which is so beautifully clear, and so correctly 
to make it plain; but for the remainder it will > engraved, that it is scarcely possible to make 
only be necessary to consult the illustration, * a mistake. 


THE WATCII P I N-C U S II I ON. 

BY MItS. JAN K W K A V K II. 



Tms pretty little article has much the ap- > it is only the center of the back that is novr to 
pearancc of a gold watch set with turquoise. \ be finished off with the gold thread, and not 
It is made in the following way:— $ the edges of the watch. 

Two rounds are to be cut out. in card-board, $ Then take a few thicknesses of flannel, and 
the size of our illustration. This is best done ji stitch them through and through, so as to make 
with the help of a pair of compasses, as it is ^ them into a compact form; and, having done 
necessary that they should be very exact. Then x this, cut them round very accurately to the 
take two small pieces of maize-tinted ribbon, s shape and size of the round of your watch, 
or gold-colored silk, and cut them round a little > Be careful not to make this too thick, as it 
larger, so that they may well wrap over the < would spoil your work to have it clumsy, and 
edges of the card-board; then fasten them on $ fiat watches are fashionable. Then take a very 
with stitches at the back nil round, from one narrow ribbon, exactly of the same color you 
side to the other, so that they may be not only s havo been using before, and sew it round the 
quite secure, but flat on the face, and smooth $ front of your watch; after which put in your 
on the edges. Then draw in, with Indian ink, s flannel, already prepared, and sew in the back 
the face of the watch, and Bew on one small x exactly in the same way. The stitches should 
black bead in the center. The figures ought to $ be very small, and a very fine silk ought to be 
be very neatly put in. used. It may, perhaps, be rather difficult to 

When the two rounds of card-board have !> procure a good ribbon sufficiently narrow for 
been thus covered, and the face of the watch $ the edge, as it ought to be rather less-than a 
drawn in, the turquoise beads are next to bo s quarter of an inch in width, but it does quite 
arranged round the edges of both, as well as as well to fold one in two, which makes it 
in the central ornament at the back. Then a I; stronger. 

gold thread is to be taken and carried neatly x When the watch Tin-Cushion is thus formed, 
in and out, according U the pattern, round $ it only remains to finish it off with what np- 
tkesc clusters of turquoise. The best way of $ pears to be the gold setting of the turquoise, 
securing the ends is to make a hole with a s Tor this purpose the gold thread must be taken 
needle ju^t under one of the sets of beads, and $ and carefully carried all round the little clus- 
putting the ends through to fasten them down \ ters of beads, and on from one cluster to an- 
f 11 the wrong side. Let it be understood that < other, covering the stitches round the edge. 
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The beads in our pattern are very small, and meet, with a needle and the maizc-colored tillc, 
of a bright turquoise color; but if there should •: and, without breaking off, sewing the riug on 
be any difficulty in procuring them of the same < to the top of the watch, having before taken 
size, and some a little larger are taken instead, $ care that the joint of the ribbon which forms 
then it will be better to use only fiye, for fear ] the edge shall come in the same place. We can 
of spoiling the delicacy of the effect. $ assure our young lady readers that this is one 

It now only remains to take a wire button, \ of the prettiest pin-cushions ever invented, and 
fclie size of the ring of the watch when they $ quite easy to make. 


LADY'S SLIPPER IN APPLICATION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ix front of the number is given a pnttern J dery silk in button-hole stitch, being careful to 
(toe and side) of this slipper. The slipper is ^ cover all the edges of the silk palm. The rose 
designed for a mourning toilet, to be worked on s or star pattern in the palms are done in the 
purple velvet or satin. The palms are of white $ same stitch as are the branches at the sides, 
silk.' Cut them neatly, scolloping the edges, $ The tendrils arc of gold thread or fine bullion, 
then tack them upon the slipper, and work the s also the bar crossing the palms. We give the toe, 
eyelets around the eyes with fine black embroi- s full-size, and one-half of the design for the heel 


PIN-CUSIIION COVER: IN BERLIN WORK AND BEADS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

• _ 

lx the front of the number is given a design, $ in Berlin work, and the white spaces in the 
printed in colors, for a Pin-Cushion Cover: $ stars and border, to be done in opaque white 
the blue part9, as well as the black, to be done ' beads. 


EMBROIDERIES, BRAIDING, ETC., ETC. 
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LITTLE GIRL'S FANCY KNICKERBOCKERS. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 

We give, this month, a pattern and dia¬ 
gram for a little girl’s Fancy Knickerbocker. 

The materials for one pair are 1J yard of 
longclotk; 1J yard of insertion; 2} yards of 
ribbon for running in the insertion, which 
goes round the knee portion and down 
each side of the leg. Through this inser¬ 
tion at the side ribbon is run, to hang in 
falling bows; and round the knee the ribbon 
serves the purpose of confining the Knicker¬ 
bockers to the legs, where it terminates in 
a prettily-tied bow. The Knickerbockers 
fasten behind, and are gathered into a band 
measuring from twenty-three to twenty-five 
inches in length, according to the size of the 
child. Our pattern is cut for a little girl 
from five to seven years of age. The Knick¬ 
erbockers maybe closed at both scams, and 
the same arrangement carried out as with 
little girls’ drawers—that is, with a band in 
front and a band behind, these bands being 
buttoned on to the stays. In this case a 
small opening must be left at each side just 
above the insertion. We cun strongly re¬ 
commend these little articles for winter 
wear. Made in scarlet flannel, and worn 
over the ordinary drawers (but only out- 
of-doors), they are exceedingly comfortable. 





DESIGNS FOIl TIDIES, OR OAKE DOYLEYS 



Wi; give above and below two new and pretty $ linen, draw the threads, and cat-stitch as seen 
designs for Tidies, or Cake Doylcys; and after j in the engravings, and you liavo these tasteful 
a style that is very easy to make. Take coarse i; Tidies, or Cake Doyleys. 
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EDITORIAL CIIIT-CHAT. < 

“ Pf.tebsox” top. U01. The Magazine roR the Times.— ^ 
We rail attention to the Prospectus for 1SG4 to bo found on | 
our cover. We cl lira, there, that “Peterson” la cheaper *>• 
than any other magazine of it« kind, and, therefore, the ^ 
M uj izinc, above all others, fur th: times. The proof of this s 
may ho established, not only by a comparison with other \ 
rna-azincs— which we challenge—but also by the fact that ' 
‘•Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ ^ 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. \ 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is s 
owing to the fact that the promises made in our Prospectus 
at o always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1SG3, this was s 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price either to dubs, s 
or to age,its, which all the others, in consequence of the ad- '• 
vancu in the prico of paper, did. But we had advertised to i; 
give a certain number of pages at a certain price to clubs, < 
Bu i we did it, although we had to pay nearly twice as £ 
much fur paper os in 1SG2. j; 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant i 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. Tlio ;> 
arrangements for “Peterson” aro such that all patterns \ 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually | 
publish fashions os new which we have published months s 

bef re. The latest Paris, London. Philadelphia, nnd New ' 

\ 

Y«,rk fashions are faithfully reported: “ I\tcrson' y never 
d , oy nds to le a merely advertising medium for this or that s 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will bo paid, in 1804, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to thoso to bo 
f *und in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all now writers of acknowledged 
ability aro added, thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to he had in a three dollar magazine can bo had here tor 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uui- 
ver-ally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

y>nv is the time to get vp clubs! Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe fur “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un¬ 
ices a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
lb-, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
m.u 1 not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! 

“Absolutely Indispensable.”-— Tho Elkhorn (Wis.) In- 
<U ja mbuit says:—"It is an old adage, * What everybody 
savi must bo true.’ Then Peterson’s Magazine must bo 
the i t among American publications for ladies. Every 
ye ir a Ms to its host of friends. It has become in ab-dufo 
iiMl'jH mab!e to every lady of taste* and cultivation. A 
111 re a-r.pt »ble ptv.-ent could not be made to a 1 tdy than 
a ' c.dj.t from the publisher for a year's subset iption to 
Pee : - Magazine. Who takes the hint.'” 
o'.flj 


Amber and Amber Combs. —A lady writes to ask uj if 
there are amber combs. The articles sold as such, she has 
been told, she says, axe merely imitations. We answer, 
that, though many of the combs sold for amber ones are 
imitations, we have seen others that were undoubtedly 
real. As amber, in spite of its resinous nature, is rather 
firm, it can bo easily turned or cut. The rough pieces 
have generally & worn crust, which is cut or rasped off. 
Then the pieces are put in water and conveyed wet to the 
turning-lathe. They are cut partly with steel implements, 
partly with glass. As a rule, several pieces are taken in 
hand simultaneously, bo that oue may be allowed t>coc»l 
while another is being cut; for, if it were attempted to 
finish off every piece at once, most of them would graw so 
heated as to run a risk of splitting. At times, too, the de¬ 
velopment of electricity during the process is so strong that 
the workmen have flight shocks in their wrists. The piece* 
are, after turning, poli-hed with lime or chalk. 

Nut only can amber he thus manufactured, but it is an 
error to suppose that it is found only in small pieces. The 
largest masses are found at Danzig or Kouigsberg. The 
value of amber varies greatly, according to the size and 
color of the pieces. For the large lump, weighing about 
thirteen pounds, which is in the Berlin Cabinet of Minerals, 
a trader offered four thousand dollars, and its value is con¬ 
sequently estimated at five thousand. Fieces of a pound 
weight bring from fifty to sixty dollars; five to the p„und, 
fifteen to twenty dollars; fifty to the pound, three to four 
dollars; and so on. Amber is found along the eutire north¬ 
eastern coast of Eur ope, from the Ural to the mouths of 
the Khiuo, hut the largest quantities are obtained in Prus¬ 
sia and Pomerania. It lies in the loose strata of alluvial 
soil, and is procured partly by excavation, partly by pick¬ 
ing up on the sea shore. The largest amber mine# are on 
. the .Samland coast, i$ar Kouigsberg. and extend fora dis- 
\ tance of fifteen miles. The excavations ami fisheries for 
s amber have been carried on during the last three cen- 
v turies. The mines furnish the most valuable colored pieces, 

^ the fisheries small clear masses, which are found in u larger 
^ quantity. From time to time, however, large and fine 

< lumps of amber aro fouud at many other places in North 
^ (iermany. That amber comes from the peat-beds in the-e 
v regions is a mistake. Similar looking masses of resin are 
■■ found in peat, but they differ very greatly from amber. 

;; Still, there is no doubt but that it is a petrified resin, tbe 
s clouded pieces coming from the roots, the bright fiu-in tlie 
^ branches, of some tree of the pine genus. 

^ The yellow amber of Danzig is manufactured to the 
' amount of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars a roar. 
s Innuendo quantities are exported to Turkey, where it is 
v - mod f>r pipes and other ornaments, and consumed in Mo- 

< hammedan worship at Mecca. Amber was probably much 

< worn in Shakspoure’s time, for he mentions amber brace- 
■■ lets, beads, and necklaces. One of the m<*st rcmaikable 
s circumstances connected with amber is that it is huik times 
1 found to contain insects of a species no longer e\:ant: 
^ leaves and other vegetable matter liavo also been i -n. : 
\ preserved in amber. The specimens containing thes*- cur, » 
o sities are highly esteemed. “Admire.” says Claudiar . k *th* 

magnificence of tho tomb of a vile insect. No 
could boast of one so splendid.” 

; Very great medicinal properties were formerly »tt; ii nt 1 
to amber, but it baa been desp died of this reput it. a 
the march of science. Its real popularity lies, j, irt ,y i:. *i 
i pleasant yellow color, partly in the fine polish it a-somn. 
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ami partly in the peculiar resinous lustre which clear v 
piece* display. The transparent lump* vary from pale ; 
yellow to a hyacinth red, resembling the colors of wine. ^ 
The Homans made this comparison, for they considor amber j 
of the color of the celebrated Faleruian wine the most v 
costly. At the present day clouded amber is considered > 
more valuable than the transparent, and the favorite tinge jj 
i a the milk-white. \ 

A New Color. —At last we are to have a new color, and j 
wo have not the least doubt but that it will be warmly v 
welcomed, for who is not tired of the cuir (leather) color ^ 
with which every article of ladies’ outer garments appears \ 
to have been dyed duriug the late spring ami summer. It ^ 
li.es met uiir eye in all crowded assemblages in fifty dif- ^ 
fereni shades, and wo have heard it called by inure than a v 
d.izcn different names. It has long been known by “the J 
now color” leathor, coffee, hazel brown, tiger, a gulden > 
brown, cigar, having, etc., etc.; and although we do not ; 
think that any one of its divers names exactly corresponds J 
with the shade, yet we all recognize it when we see it. ^ 
Ono of tho great advantages it pos-epses is, that it is a : 
durable color, and not being a delicate one. it does not soil ; 
quickly; it also looks well when trimmed witll black, which 
is ever the most distinguished of all trimmings. This fact ^ 
has most probably been remarked by silk manufacturers, > 
for many of the newest silks have g.d len lcatber-Col ued } 
grounds with black spots i\pun them. But the leather- ^ 
color has had its day and a very long one too, aud the toirr- ;> 
tcrcVe. (ttn tie-dove) shade is to reign in its stead. It is I; 
lighter than the cuir, ami many would reject it ns being 
Quakerish, but, for all that, a great success is prophesied \ 
for it. Only the other day we saw a dress made with it, j 
destined for the traveling costume of a very youthful and i 
wealthy bride. Dress, circular capo trimmed with cheuillo £ 
fringe of tho Paine color, boots, gloves, and parasol, wero ] 
all of the tnurterolle shade, and a very ladylike and distin- { 
guished toilet it formed. $ 

ELAD iR VTr.LT Arraxged heads of hair are fashionable for (• 
evening; and, in addition, a rose or artmtterfly is placed in *> 
the center of the foivhe.nl, with the hair clustering around s 
and above it. The ornament, be it flower, fly, or bird, J; 
should be fastened in such a manner as to present tho ap- i 
pearanee of being embedded in the hair. Natural butter- s 
flies have been much-coveted ornaments in Paris during $ 
the last six months, consequently these have attained to ^ 
fabulous prices, twenty-five dollars being frequently paid $ 
for one of them. n 

N 

Due sun i .Tvckcts are very popular made of white jaco- ^ 
not. percale, or brilli.uite. and trimmed with bands of self- ^ 


Shapes op Petticoats Again. —Wo have had many letters 
of late from our readers and subscribers on the subject ol 
the shape of petticoats, inquiring whether .tho breadths 
should be gored, or whether the seams should bo left in¬ 
tact. What we said last month, we now repeat: the greater 
number of dress-makers are goring tho skirts of dresses, 
with the object of diminishing tho quantity of gathers 
about the hips, and making the figure as flat at the waist 
as possible. Now, this object cau be more easily attained 
if the petticoats are gored likewise, and those who object 
to tho gored breadths as being liable to be pulled out of 
shape at the wash, can overcome the difficulty by inserting 
a pipiug when sewing up the breadths. This piping or 
cording will sustain and strengthen the seams, and effec¬ 
tually prevent any loss of shape at the wash. The cage- 
crinoline should bo covered mid-way with the same color 
as tho petticoat which is worn above it; if white, a white 
cover or case should be worn, and if buff, then a buff case, 
as the sight which so frequently meets the eye at tho pre¬ 
sent day, when tho skirt is raised to cross a muddy street, 
of a white petticoat with a red one uuderneath. is not a 
I luring one. The stockings should match, as nearly as 
possible, both in color and stylo with the petticoat, as har¬ 
mony in the toilet, even in its minutest details, is now 
more than ever considered. 

An Extra Copt for a Premium. —We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
of *• Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club. 
Tho club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; five 
copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will 
get up either of those clubs, at these rates, will receive, 
either an extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised 
premiums, as they may prefer. 

Gloves. —Many ladies wear gloves which match precisely 
with the color of their dress. The Empress of the French 
(always a great authority in mutters pertaining to the 
toilet) is generally to bo seen with apricot-colored kid 
gloves. The newest style in Paris, and the one most gene¬ 
rally adopted, is a light glove with the three line* down 
tho back stitched In black, the remainder of the glove 
being sewn with silk to match tho kid. 

The Return of the “Missing.”— This engraving tells Its 
ow n story. The husband, a volunteer, has been returned 
“missing,” after ono of*the terrible battles of this war; 
weeks aud months have passed without his being heard 
from; everybody believes him dead; ami his wife lias sunk 
into comparative poverty; when, suddenly, he couies hack, 
having been wounded and a prisoner, and escaped. 


colored cambric; these bands should not be more than one i 
inch and a hulf wide, and should be edged with narrow- ^ 
wli ite braid at each side. The bands should be placed s 
d >wn tho fronts and around the bottom of the jacket and s 
alcoves. As trimmings they have much to recommend ^ 
them, as they do not require to be removed when tho ^ 
Jacket is consigned to the washerwoman's hands. s 

The Latest Fastiioxs. —“If the ladies want a fashionable I 
magazine,” says the Keosaqua (Iowa) News, “which is 2 
Always up to time, Peterson is the one. You can get the \ 
latest fashions from two to three weeks sooner in this book $ 
than in any other.” i 

Wiff. or Sweetheart. —Says the Monttcello (Ind.) Tier- ^ 
Aid :—“ If there is a clond on yonr wife’s brow, or yon have 5 
hod a difficulty with yonr sweetheart, and wish to avoid a j 


In TIesttttino, write legibly, at tho top of your letter, 
the name of your post-office, county, and stato. If possible, 
procure a draft, deducting the exchange: if a dm ft cannot 
bo had. send U. S. notes, or notes of solvent banks. Pay 
tho postage on your letter. The U. S. postage currency, 
but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 

Save a Dollar. —Remember that the price of this Maga¬ 
zine is only two dollars, while others of tho same rank are 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants in a 
magazine, can be had in “Peterson” for oneihird less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persous you 
ask to subscribe. 

Cheapest OF Ail.—T ho Sidney (0.) Democrat says:— 


like calamity in future, subscribe for Peterson.” Wise > *• IYter»nu’R is unquestionably tho cheapest Magazine in 


words I 


> the country.” Aud so say all our exchanges. 
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K E V I K W OF NEW BOOKS. % 

The Yonvg Person. 1 ml.. 12 mo. Phiiada : Mm7th, / 
FnglUh <f* 0>.—Tl»la ran hardly be called a novel, though < 
It in as fascinating as the best novel It is a humorous » 
narrative of the life of a young parson during the first few i; 
years of his ministry. The authorship is anonymous; but ^ 
from intrinsic evidence, we venture a guess that the writer v 
Is a clergyman, of the Presbyterian connection, who has, ^ 
or had. a charge in one of the southern counties of Penn- v 
sylvanin, probably York or Cumberland: the local color < 
can hardly be mistaken. The book is brimful of fun. The 
author has a ronso of the ludicrous scarcely inferior to that ■ 
di-phyod in “The Pickwick Papers.” One laughable scene | 
kuo’i ods another: yet nowhere is good tasto oiTemled. Nor 
is there anything, in the volume, derogating, in the loa*t, 
from the character of a Christian minister. The writer \ 
never f. rgets his liigh vocation. The influence of the woik, i 
therefore. Is for g od; and the more so because of the raci- ; 
aess and truth of it« sketches, their l’re-Knphaelite fidelity \ 
to human nature. A more original hook has not appeared < 
t.»r years. Tln re is in it, in its numerous characters. 
enough sb,ek in tiado for half a dozen novels. It is evi- s 
deniIv the work of a full mind; a first book, written in < 
the maturity of a man’s powers; ami hence its freshness. ^ 
As a faithful daguerreotype of certain phases of Pennsyl* s 
vania rural life, it stands without a rival in American '< 

liteiatr.ie, I 

-V 

Vi-'tor Hugo. By a witness of his life (Ha dame JIugo). , 
Tronrf.tcd from the original French, By ChurU .? thlwin > 
Wtllwrn. 1 rvl., S ro, j\Vu? lor!:: Car It ton. — Every one v 
who has read “Lea Miserable*,” ought to read this bio 
graphy. In perusing it, we are surprised to find how much ; 
of the novel ceases to be fictitious: for Marius is but a free v 
variation of Victor Hugo himself; the garden of Cosetto is S'; 
the very ep >t where the author courted his child wife; in c 
an old schoobmato of the Pension Cmdier, Victor Hugo < 
becomes closely acquainted with a galley slave; in short, s 
** Lcv» Mi-entblos” is part of the life of the author, and can i; 
hardly he understood without his memoir, its complement, j 
1 !•:o translation is by the same band that translated - Los s 
M i.-erables.” Tlio biography, apart even from its connection $ 
vith the fiction, is ono of great interest. Its sketches of s 
the childjtood of Hugo, spent between Naples, Spun, and ■' 
Puli*, uie especially dtdightful. The volume is published ' 
in octavo to match Cnrlctou’s fine edition of tho novel. > 

The Ar.xhtr Goth, ami Other Stories. By Harriet F.Wsi- ' 
hef.li Prry'i.tt, 1 rot., 12 rno. Boston: Tick nor «£• Fields. — ' 
The admirers of MKs Prescott's stories have now an op]>or- • 
tunity of ec-cuiing them for tho library or center table, i 
This very elegant volume contains “The Amber Gods.” ' 
‘•Tn A Cellar,” “Knitting ^ale-Socks,” “Circumstance,” 1 
** Desert Lands,” “Mid-minnier and May,” and “The South ' 
breaker.” Tho book is dedicated as follows: “To 11. 8. 8. : 
I consecrate to you, in whom my future lies, these Memo- '■ 
lials of a Past that you have so cmleaicd. II. E. P.” In ' 
many respects, Miss Ihc-eott is one of our most remark- ; 
aide writers: her de-eiiptive p>\ver«, especially as seen in ; 
“The South Creak or." are wonderful. ; 

Hospital Transports. .1 .!/. ou ir of the Embarkation of [ 
the Sic 1 : and Wotiudrd from the F*uinsnl,t of Virginia, in ■ 
the. Summer of LSb2. 1 re/.. 12 mn. Boston: 7'icknor <£• ' 
Fields. —This little vidume has been prepared under the ' 
auspices of the Sanitary Commission. Most of the letters 
were written by Frederick Law Olmsted. Secretary of the ’ 
Commission; the Kev. Mr. Knapp. Chief Relief Agent, and 
several ladies who are co-workers in the enterprise. We 
cordially endorso tho assertion of the publishers, that the 
volume, “ by tho thrilling and pathetic character of its con. 
tenta. will impress more deeply on the public attention tho 
importance of the work ” which the Sanitary Commission 
is af-eoniplishiiig. 


Live It D‘rwn. A Story of the Light Lands. By J. C. 
Jetijf resort. 1 ml., 8 ro. yew York: Harper d- Brothers.— 
Mr. JeafTreson is favorably known to American reader* as 
the author of “Olive Blake's Good Work,” a novel reprinted 
by the Harpers a year or two ago. The present fiction i» 
much better, however, than even its predecessors; and is, 
in reality, one of the very beat novels of its kind that has 
appeared lately. Tho description of society in “The Light 
I*ands,” fifty rears ago. is graphic and full of interest. We 
should have liked the novel better, however, if the. “sen¬ 
sational” part of the plot had been omitted; and all bad 
been like the earlier chapters, through which a happy 
love story ripples so pleasantly. 

Philip Van Ar level tie. A Dramatic Romance. In Two 
Parts. By Henry Taylor. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: Ticlnor 
if Fields.— This drama first appeared moje than twenty 
years ago, when it took rank, at once, as a standard con¬ 
tribution to English literature. It has since passed through 
numerous editions, and been translated into German by 
Professor Heimann. The present edition is in “blue and 
gold,” to match Ticknor & Fields’ popular series under that 
title. The play was never intended to l>e acted: its great 
length, indeed, would forbid this; but it is full of genius, 
and just fitted for tho cioset. 

Husband and Wife; or, Th r Science < f Human Develop. 
m>*nt fttrough Inherited Tf.ndr.ncUs. Uj the author of “ The 
J'arents' Guide,” etc. 1 rol. 12 mo. .V. ic York: (or!*-ton.— 
This vi Dime treats of n eubj.ct which lias been too much 
ignored. Every woman, especially every mother, should 
give it a careful reading. We are not prepared to ei.dor-e 
all its suggestions; there are indications in it of hasty 
generali/.ation, we think; but it is full, nevertheless, of 
valuable information, and, if lead discriminatingly, cannot 
fail to he of great service. 

Shoulder Straps. A yard of .Ycie York and the Army. 
lSi/2. By Henry Harford. 1 ro/.. 12 mu. 2*hi T uda: T. JJ. 
I\ ter son tt- Brothers. —Mr. Morford has already iu»de s re 
putation os a first-class American feuilletonist. But, in this 
novel, wo think, ho has excelled all his former fictions. 
Tho hook is exceedingly raev; hits right and left; Is a 
faithful picture of many phases of tho war: and involves 
a story of great interest. Many public character* appear 
under their own name. The volume is handsomely j rint> <4 
and bound. 

Spa'rc Tnvdyn’s Heir. By Hr:. Henry W<* d. 1 v 
S vo, Philoda: T. B. Pt tenon tf Br-lh-r L-This U a m •* 
c.>py-j ight hovel, by the popular author of “ lb.d by ns f 
That wonderful faculty of awakening and letuitiirg th¬ 
reader's intcre-t, which (inn acteii/es. all Mi/. 
novels appeal d in its full freein “Squire Trvvdj u* 
i Ileir.” The be. k sluail.l have an Lumens,* *e.le. 


The Light and Dir!: of the /en.'iioi. 1 ro/.. 12 m- 
Phitntla: G. IE. Child*.— Quite a viv.-u;>>us b.>4.k. awl evi¬ 
dently from a fa d-rate hand. We sii'peot s-itio 
high iu position at Wiudaiigton, to be Hie ananym c* 
nutlmr. There is m<>ru or less pei>ot;al elmracu aaf. a, 
which gives spice to the pages, and relieves the rheUrn 
The book is very handsomely printed. 


PARL05 AMUSEMENTS. 

Tur Animal CLun.—In this game, two of tho party ttvj** 
v be elected to fill the offices of president and vice presider' 
the re*it each choose the name of some nnimal. bird, or > 
* sect, which they will represent. The president then rrlv - 
s an anecdote, or recites a piece of poetry slowly. At t 
v occurrence of any word, the initial letter of which is i - 
v same ns thnt of any animal in the club, the cry ,ts * 

v that animal must be repeated by the person wlin r©J>ra^!s;■. ■ 
> it. Fur instance, if a dog, a cuckoo, and a her, at any w... 
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commencing with a D, the dog must bark; at a C, a cuckoo s answer, “The knave of hearts.” Tell him be has made a 
must be hoard; at a B, the boo must buzz. The vice-pre- ^ mistake, for if he look at hia card, he will find it to be the 
sident must be on the watch for any omission. When one ^ knave of spades, which will be the case. You then give 
occurs, he is at liberty to ask the delinquent six questions \ him the remainder of the pack, tolling him that, if he look 
concerning the animal he represents, and for as many as t; over it, he will flud the knavo of hearts in quite a different 
ho fails to answer correctly, a forfeit can be demanded, but s situation. 

if ho answers all, he takes the vice-president’s place. s This feat, though it excites much admiration, is very 
Smugglers. —Here,one personates an officer,and the rest ^ simple. You procure an extra knave of hearts, and cut it 
are called smugglers, standing in one corner, which is called s in half, koeping the upper part, and throwing away the 
their harbor. They all run out at the cry of “Look out 1” s lower. When commencing your feat, get the knavo of 
and endeavor to reach the other end of the room before the ^ spades to the bottom of the pack, and lay over the upper 
officer can catch them. Whoever is saught must be officer < part of it, unporeeived, your half knave of hearts; and, 

in the next attempt. s under pretence of holding the prick very tight, throw your 

^. ___ ^ s thumb across the middlo of the knavo, so that the joining 

s may not be perceived; for the legs of those two knaves are 
# HORTICULTURAL. s «o mHch alike that there is no danger of detection. You, 

Wiwdow-G ardent VO.— Bulbs, such as are imported an- $ of ccmr9e ’ ? iv ® 1,im t,ie ,e K s the knave of spades to hold, 

Dually from Holland, at this time of the year are invalu- $ and > when hc ha8 drawn the card awa y» 1,uld y° ur band so 
able for window-culture. It is advisable to obtain them $ that the faC08 of the oirds wiU bo turned toward the floor, 
early, for the reason that they should not be kept exposed s and an opportunity of removing the half knave; you 
above ground long after they arrive, and early purchasers s ma y var y feat by having a half knave of Bpados. 


Lave the best choice. A judicious selection is of the ut- 




OUll NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Jtir" Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 


most importance in producing satisfactory results. The i; 
test is in the time of flowering, which ranges from Decern- <t 
ber to May; and If it is desired to have a succession during ^ 
the wholo of that time, a selection of n dozen or so of oach s 

sort, as they are arranged below, will do, by following the s practical housekeeper. 
accompanying directions. It is, however, a practice with ^ meats 

many, to have such as flower all at one time, and produce $ , - „ . 

_ 1 _ «... , „ . , s Breast of Mutton. —The brisket changes first in the 

a grand, massive display all at once. This plan certainly s , ..... . . b 

i... .. . .. . I breast: and if it is to be kept, it Is best to rub it with a 

has its advantages, in requiring less time to manage it; for < , , ., . ... 

^ iw,!_...i i little salt, should the weather be hot. Cut off the super- 

tbe bulbs, being potted at tho time of purchase, are covered > „ ....... 1 

fluous fat, joint it well, and roast, and servo it with stewed 


And left to within a short time of flowering. In the other 


^ cucumbers; or to eat cold, sprinkle it well with chopped 


case, they are withdrawn as required. Nearly all bulbs I; , ^ ^ 

«... „ . , . . n parsley, wlnle roasting. Or.*—Bone It, take off a good deaf 

may be grown In a soil composed of two parts loam to ono > ' a , * k , ..... , ’ v , , 

of very rotten dung; a little Bond nnder each boll, 1 b ad- i ° f " ,e fat > and co ™ r '* ** , h T of broad ’ hc!b ’’ ttnd 
TantageouB. The pole ebuuld be properly drained. After i WaKm,ng: ‘ b(!n r "" ,nd 1)0,1 M tend « r: «"• w '‘b tomato- 
potting, place them on a well-drained epot, and cover will, ; ’ a " Ce Z ° r ;- St ™ “ with aU tbe us “> kind » ot 

light eoil to the depth of three or four Inche. over tho $ T. * J C 'T T ?Z Z'f '‘“’Z"'’ 

Knit .a n,e» . .t k ami hal f-boi 111; take out the bones, and beat the breast flat; 

bulbs. They may bo left till within a fortnight or three ^ t. , ’ 

week, of the time they are wanted in bloom. Tho only l T"" Wlth anti .alt; brush t or.rw.th the yelk 

care then necewary 1, to guard- again.t expo.ing them to $ ° f , an ^ a " 4 ’‘ rew °” r and gr " n 

anyendden lucre.,. of temp.ratn e, which 1. apt to destroy $ n ‘ ,xcd w ! ,b cr , umba of baate “ w ‘ " i,h 

tho bade,or, as gardener, express it, they go blind. Winter f "" h but,er - and bro " “ * Dtttch 0Tan - ^ » ith 

_.. , . .. , !’ stewed cucumber or sauce Robert. 

aconites, place half a dozen round a four-inch pot, and cover •: . , __ , _ . . « . 

art, i . ,t j-.. o , uao Edict of Veal Roasted. — Take a leg of Teal, cut off the 
about an inch. \ an Thol tulips, ditto. Snow-drops, about ^ * ’ 

. einwean in ♦!.« . . ... - . . A .. s kwuckle sufficiently above the joint to make a handsome 

a dozen in the same sized pot; these flower beet after the'.,,. ^ , . 

- . __ * it* » a • .« s fillet. Take out the bone, fill up the space with stuffing, 

first year, and may be kept on, from year to year, in the s.. . ** 

, „ . ... - f . v a»d also put a good layer nnder the fat. Truss it of a good 

same pots. Roman narcissus, put throe or four in a six- ^ . . , . .. ' . „ „ h 

. . . _ ... s shape by drawing the fat round, and tie it up with a tape, 

inch pot; theso also flower, year after year, in the same s „ * ... . .. . ’ L ^ . 1 

pot.. If the bulb 1 . properly maturated after dowering. ? , PaP ° r “* P ”‘ “ * ^ from the Are, a. tho meat 

Groensee, put about aft in a fonr-lneh pot. Soldi d'Or nar- $ * Ycry ao1 d ’ aod 1,8 •“ ‘horonghly done a. not to 

clean.Roman ditto. Hyacinth., other tulip, and nar- $ , tbe ***“ a PP“«"« of « » itb 

oieone, follow in enocoeeion. Give plenty of room In potting $ “ eUed poDred J OTar ; and rottnd - Uam or 

later sorts. s h® 0011 ®hould be served with It, and fresh encumbers if in 

^ season. In Paris, a longe de veau is ent somewhat in the 
' ^ shape of a haunch of mutton, with tbe fillet and part of the 

FIRESIDE MAGIC. ? loin Joined together. 

„ _ „ s Mutton-Chops should be taken from the loin, from half 

“Hold It FAm.”-You commence by asking the moat f to thre^qoerter. of an Inch thick. They ehonld not be pot 
athletic perwn in company whether ho ia nervoue; he will, 5 on g ri d| ron until everything elee is ready to be .erred; 
mort probably .newer in the negative; you then uk If J b „. a clMr dnd „ tn to ^ th#m . lr th , fat falu 
he think, he can hold a card Ugbtly. If he .newer, “ No,” J from tham <hooW caoM a Waa#j „ moI , th , ridlron for * 

““ «"- Uo " of “• «*“> 1111 »»“ obtaio “ l moment, and etrew a handful of .alt over th. Are. They 

In the affirmative. You then desire th. perty to .tend in $ , hoold ^ kapt contlno()l , tnrned; th , art of , ha 

tbe middle of the room, and, holding up the pack of card,, 1 chin ^ bonM , honld ^ choppad 0(r . cat o(r a gcKK j deal of 
yon .how him the bottom card, and reqnoat him to pro- | th . fet> bnt d0 not papper or floor tb , cbop( . and KrT , 
claim what cud it is; he will my it le the knave of heart.; tb()m m at a t , mej lmmed , at „ y they are done. 

^rou then tell him to hold the card tightly at the bottom, < 

and look to the ceiling. While he is looking up, you ask ^ vboetablm. 

him if he recollects his card; if he say, “Yes,” desire him \ The fresher all green vegetables are need after being 

to draw It away, and ask him what it is. lie will, of course, > taken from tke ground the better; and therefore nothing 
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can be comparable to cutting them from yonrewn garden : > 
but, when purchased in the market, care should he taken 1 
that tho**e of the cabbage tribe should appear crisp and 
vividly green: not too email, nor yet overgrown in H^e. ^ 

When about to be used, the outer leaves should be str ip- ] 
ped, the stalks cut short, and the vegetables immersed f«>r jj 
an hour or two in cold water into which should bo put a . 
handful of salt, fur the purpose of thoroughly cleansing it 5 
from slugs, and those insects with whi h the leaves are , 
commonly infe-ted. All green vegetable-* should he put \ 
into boiling water. Never boil any species of greens with < 
meat. I!< il them in plenty of pure water, u ith salt, to 
which a little vinegar may be added with ml van tag-: do 
not cover the saucepan, but keep up a -toady fire, so that 
they shall not be allowed to stop boiling until thoroughly 
<l'ne: drain them instantly. fi'r if overboiled they lose tie ir 
flavor and become in-ipid; they should be well dune. f>r, 
if that be neglected for the purpose of preserving their 
crispness, they will be rendered indigestible. 

Hard t cater spoils the color of such vegetables as should 
bo green, but a very small bit of soda or carbonate of am¬ 
monia will soften it, and oven improve their brightness. 
The practice of putting pearlash in the pot, to improve 
their c lor, should be strictly forbidden, as it imparts 
nn unpleasant flavor; as will also soda if not cautiously 
u-ed. 

l'<jtato*s require no attention for the preservation of their 
color, but their flavor will bo spoiled if their dressing be 
not attended to, which although of tho most simple nature, 
is frequently ill performed. Tho best mode of doing it is 
to sort the potatoes, and choose them of iui equal size; 
wash them with a scrubbing-brush, and pat them into cold 
water sufficient to cover them, and no more. About ton 5 
minutes after tho water has come to a boil, take out the 
half of it, and replace with cold water, to check it; the 
reason assigned for which is, “ that the cold water sends 
tho heat from tho surface to the heart, and makes the 
potatoes mealy.” Then throw in a large handful of salt, 
leavo the pot uncovered, and let it remain upon the firo to 
simmer until the potatoes nro done; this is tho moment to 
be watched, for, if overboiled, they will become waxy. The 
cook should, therefore, occasionally try them, by piercing 
them to the heart with a fork, and, when they are tender, 
the pot sh-’tUil bo instantly taken off tho fire, aud the pota¬ 
toes passed through a colander to drain: which being done, 
ar.d the water thrown out, they should then be replaced 
upon a folded flannel, in the same pot, with a cloth put 
over them and the lid only half over: they should be loft 
by the side of the fire to keep hot and to cause tho evapo¬ 
ration of the «team. When served, they should bo wrapped 
in a warmed cotton napkin. If of moderate size they will 
tnke ab-mt half an hour boiling, to which ten minute*? must 
bo added for evaporation ere they can bo sent to table. An 
iron pot is the best vessel for boiling potatoes m. since, 
after the water has been poured ofT, it retains sufficient 
heat to •’:y them thoroughly. 

Mushrmm ?.—Cooks should be perfectly acqnninted with 
the different sorts of things called by this name by igno¬ 
rant people, as the death of nmny persons has been wen- * 
stoned by carelessly using the poisonous kinds. The eatable 
mushrooms nt first appear very small and of a round form, 
on a little stalk. They grow very fast, and the upper part 
and stalk are white. As the sixe increases, the under part 
gradually opens, and shows a fringed for of a vory fine sal¬ 
mon color, which continues more or less till the mushroom 
has gained some size, and then turns to a dark brown. 
These marks should be attonded to, and likewise whether 
the skin can be easily parted from the edges and middle. 
Tlx**© that have a white or yellow fur should be carefully 
avoided, though many of them havo the same smell, but 
not so strong, as tbs right sort. 


7> Stew. —The large button* are b©*t for thi* pnrpo*«. 
and the small flap* while the fur i* still red. Rub tho but¬ 
tons with salt and a hit of flanuel; cut out the fur, and take 
o:T the skin from the others; put them into astewpan with 
a little lemon-juice, pepper, salt and a small piece of fre'h 
butter, and let the whole simmer slowly till done*, then 
put a small bit of butter and flour, with two spoonfuls 
of cream; give them one boil, and serve with sippets of 
hroxl. 

Sffvrd Cummhsrf .—Tako two or three straight cucum¬ 
ber*, cut off one end. then take out the seed*, lay them in 
vinegar aud water, and pepper and salt; have 8©meg<*.d 
firce. ami All each cucumber with it; dry yetir cucumbers 
well out of the vinegar first, then dry them in a clean rub¬ 
ber; then fry them, if for brown; if for white, not; take 
them out of the butter, ami pnt them to ste%in some good 
stock, with one onion, a fagot of herbs, a slice of lean ham. 
until tender; thicken the liquor, and pa?** through a 
tammy; season with a little drop of vinegar, lemon-juice, 
-•ugar, salt, and white pepper, glaze the cucumber* several 
times to be a light brown. 

To Ji’iL CaUlijhncers.— Trim them neatly, let them soak 
at bci-t an hour in cold water, put them into boiling water, 
in which a handful of salt has been thrown, let it boil, 
occasionally skimming tho water. If the cauliflower is 
small, it will only take fifteen minutes; if large, twenty 
minutes may be allowed; do not let them remain after they 
are d me, but take them up, and serve immediately. If the 
cauliflowers are to be preserved white, they ought to be 
boiled in milk and water, or a little flour should be put 
into the water in which they are boiled, aud melted butter 
should be sent to table with them. 

Tam a tors Stevxd —A few tomatoes, when simply stewed 
in a little gravy, seasoned only with salt, or mixed with a 
little celery, are a very pleasant vegetable; if not very 
small, three or four will be sufficient for a moderate party. 

MARMALADX, JKLLT, ETC. 

Jppfe JfMy.—Cnt six dozen of sound rennet apples in 
quarters, take out all tko pips, put them into a sugar-pan, 
just cover them w ith cold water, and place over the fir©; 
let boil till tho apples become qnite pulpy, when drain 
them upon a sieve, catching the liquor in a basin, which 
afterward pass through a new and very clean jelly-bag. 
To every pirt of liquor have one pound of sugar, whilst h*»t 
mix in the liquor from the apple with a vory clean skim¬ 
mer. To prevent it boiling over keep it skimmed, lift the 
tkimmer occasionally from tho pan, and when the J<-lly falls 
from it iu this sheets take it up, and fill the pots. The 
smaller pots are the best adapted for jellies. 

Crab-Jpph'*.—Ge t a quantity of the common crab-apple, 
cut them (peel and all; in slices, fill your preserveng*-pwn 
with them, and just rover them with spring water. Let 
them boil until the fruit is almost in a mash. Strain the 
liqu 'r through a fl annel bag. Allow it to stand for a couple 
of h u:r<s, that the sediment may get to the bottom. Then 
run it throagh a piece of fine muslin, and to every pint of 
j'lice put a pound of preserving sugar; the peel and juice 
of a lemon in the proportion of one to every two quart?. 
Let it beil for an hour over a clear fire, when it can be 
placed in pots. "When cold it will be as stiff as possible; 
and if not, by boiling it a second time it will become so. 

Quince Marmalade. —Pare land quarter the fruit, put it 
in layers in a stone jar with sugar sprinkled between each ; 
add a teacupful of water, and bake it in a cool oven. Have 
a quantity of sugar equal in weight to the fruit; allow <m 
quart of water to every four pounds; boll the sugar and 
water together, skimming it well. When the qnineee are 
“ ft add 1 hem. with a quart of the Jnice which will be found 
iu fl ** hr: ln»il them in the syrup, beating it with a spoea 
uutil the marmalade is quite smooth. 
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To Stew Fean .—Aa the pears are peeled put them at 
ouce into the water iu the stewpan, to prevent their turn¬ 
ing black. To eight pears, add a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar and a dozeu doves. Cover close. Let the pears stew 
slowly for eight hours, then pnt them by in the etewpan, 
closely covered up, and the next day they will be found to 
have the bright rod color which they should have. Wine 
may be a lded to taste. 

Compound of Pear#.—Take six large pears, paro them, 
and take out the cores. To a pound of loaf-sugar put a pint 
of water into a stewpan, with the rind of one lemon, cut 
thin, and a drachm of cochineal pounded and tied up in a 
piece of muslin; boil and skim it, and then put in the pears; 
let them boil until they are clear and red, and when suffi¬ 
ciently done put iu the juice of threo lemons; then put into 
a jar and cover down. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fio. i.—C loak and Walking Dres 3.—The cloak of purple 
Yelvet, trimmed with cord. 

Fig. ii.—E vening Dress of Figured Silk, trimmed with 
rich lace. 

Fig. iii.—Riding Dress op Dark Green Cloth. —The body 
is made with a postillion skirt at the back, and is open in 
front, over a white chemisette. Sleeves quite plain, and 
only sufficiently largo at the hand to admit of a very nar¬ 
row under-sleeve. Gray felt hat, with a gray veil, and 
trimmed with a black plume and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. iv.—Cloak of Black Silk, richly embroidered in a 
reed pattern in silk and jot beads, and trimmed with nar¬ 
row black guipure. 

Fig. v.—Cloak of Black Velvet, deoper at the back 
than in front, and quite full on the shoulders. It is trim¬ 
med with gimp and a wide black lace. 

Fig. vi.— B vck and Front Views of a Talma in dark-gray 
cloth, braided in black. 

Fig. vii.—Raphael Bodt, lowr and square across. Waist 
round. It is trimmed with black bands between two 
ruches. A vandyked jockey similarly trimmed. Sleeve 
oval, that is to say, narrowest at the shoulder and the 
w rist. Same trimming. Black silk tassels. 

Fig. viii. and ix.— Lonjumeau Boot, {Bade and Front 
View.) —Silk jacket ornamented with braid and galloons. 
This jacket has a collar and lapols. The Zouave sleeve is 
fastened at bottom by a lace and tassels. Four tassels on 
the short skirt behind. This body is accompanied by 
<t nilk waistcoat of a color contrasting with that of the 
toilet. 

General Remarks. —The silks this autumn are so enor. 
mously expensive, that only those with well-filled purses 
will have tho courage tD buy them. Fifty cents a yard is 
the advance on most silks, on some even more. But meri- 
nos, poplins, alpacas, and many other woolen materials, 
now come of such flue quality, and in such exquisite shades, 
that they really leave but little to bo desired in the way of 
silks. A good black silk is an invaluable addition to any 
lady’s wardrobe; but few of us are willing to pay two dol¬ 
lars aud a quarter a yard, for what we used to obtain for 
cue dollar and three-quarters—and so on through the whole 
scale of prices. 

In the Make or Ordinary Dresses there is absolutely 
nothing new to chronicle; all efforts seem to be directed to 
the trimming of the skirts. The most fashionable style 
is decidedly the gored skirt, with trimming upon each 
breadth. Sometimes it consists of a simple cording, either 
a precise match or a decided contrast in color to the mate¬ 
rial ; sometimes black lace, lined with white, placod in zig¬ 
zags up the seams; while others have wide box-plaitings, of 
a contrasting color, upon each breadth. As for the trim- 


; mings, which are arranged round tho bottom of skirts, 
\ there is no end to tho variety—no two dress-makers trim 
i; in tho same style. Tho newest aro the chenille fringes, 
\ which aro difficult to obtain, and when obtained aro very 
\ costly. The box-plaited Bounces are decidedly the moat 
^ popular. Tho ready-made skirts of mohair or alpaca, of an 
;> undecided cloudy shade, are mostly arranged with three nar- 
s row flounces, bound at each side with bright blue, mauve, 
$ or green silk. They are plaited on with a heading, and the 
\ roll which conceals the stitching is of the same color as the 
s binding. Moire antiques are likewise trimmed with box- 

> plaited black or white lacy flounces. In these cases the 
s flounces are narrow rather than wide, and are arranged 
s with the plaits wide apart, so that the pattern of the laco 
^ may bo seen. The other trimmings arc various, as we said 
< before: ruches placed in the form of the three sides of a 
\ square; black lace over white silk, placed iu festoons, fast- 
^ cued together with a bow and long ends, all described by 
^ tho trimming, which is laid flat on the skirt; lozenges, in 
s either black velvet or silk; interlaced rings, made of 

> ruches of two colors, placed at ench breadth; rows of black 
s laco flowers and leaves; the silk girdle-cord twirled or fes- 
■ toonod: these, and a variety of other ornaments, aro all 
\ used for the skirts of dresses. 

^ But Tyranny in Fashion exists no longer; a lady can 
^ dress herself according to her own individual taste; eho 
\ can choose her colors to suit her complexion and the shade 
^ of her hair; her dress can be cut in accordance with tho 
^ stylo of her figure, aud provided her toilet is selected wish 
s taste, she will bo found fashionable. 

i lf wo wore asked how bodices are made, we should find 
the question difficult to answer categorically, for they aro 
made to suit the style and requirements of the figure, so 
\ that at no period havo taste and judgment necessary to 
make a good selection been so requisite as they are at tho 
5 present moment. Pretty slight figures do well to adopt 
> the sash, especially if it bo a long ono, for tho wide sashes 
i shorten the flguro. Short, dumpy figures should, on tlie 
^ contrary, adopt tho bodice with the lancers’ basque at tho 
s back, and with two small points in tho front. Young mar- 
s ried ladies adopt the chemise Basse in white foulard, cm- 
^ broidcred with silk and finished off with tho hussar sash, 
which is newer than the Swiss band. 

< Many ladies, as if tired with tlio excess of trimming 
J; lately disposed over all their dresses, wear now no trirn- 
\ ining at all, their dresses being made quite plain, but with 
^ an immense train, the skirts and bodices being entirely 
s nnornamontod. This has a particularly good effect with 
s glace silks, which are again coming into fashion, pearl-gray 
1 ; shot with lilac being the greatest novelty. 

^ The General Style of Cutting doth Morning and 
< Dressing-Gowns is now in one piece; that is to say, the 
\ front breadths and the front of the bodice are not cut at 
\ the waist and then joined together, bnt aro cut each siJo 
s in ono length and sloped out so as to fall into the figure; 
> it is an exceedingly graceful form, but ono which requires 
\ all the petticoats that aro worn underneath it to be.gored. 
^ A row of buttons is generally Bewn all down the front, and 
£ occasionally down tho gores. VTliito cashmere morning- 
| dresses bouud with black velvet, and trimmed with bluck 
j velvet buttons, are now very popular. Sometimes bluck 
' lace insertion is used, but this is not appropriate. 

. Tartans aro very popular for dresses. The dress is cut 
5 in the Gabrielle form (the bodice and skirt in one piece 
I in front), with a paletot or circular cape to match; the Rob 
\ Roy and the Forty-second being the favorite plaids. 

\ Talmas, Circulars, Paletots, of overy style are worn. 
> In fact, almost anything in the way of a covering for the 
\ shoulders is fashionable. 

• Tnz Paletot has undergone some modification; instead 
’■> of the fronts being cut straight, they slant gradually as 
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tli'-y descend, being joined only at the throat where they are ^ stitched on in a pattern around Valenciennes insertion, 
ft'u-nod. They are now cut as nearly as possible to fall in s A frill of Valenciennes lnee foils on to the wrist and is Cor¬ 
fu the waist without being quite tight. Tassels and gimp v ried up as far as the elbow at the outride of the arm. 
ornaments are much employed for ornamenting these pale- i» Morning Caps are mode of a round shape, with a trim- 
tots. The material of which they are made is usually the v ming of luce or blonde all round, and a few bows of ribbon, 
tame as the dress, and they nro trimmed round to corres- s The newest stylo is that known as the Oatalane. The back 
pond with the skirt. ^ piece is square, and falls loosely behind; it U only joined 

For autumn wear the black silk circular cape will be s ll * *^e top to the front. The front piece is rounded off on 
very popular; it is made of gros grain or gros royal, and ' each Bid© of the face, and trimmed as usual; a ribbon i* 
should be cut to fall some four inches below the waist, s sewn on under this front piece and tied behind the head; 
The best trimming for it, when it is dostiued for a married $ the hair shows a little between the front aud beck piece, 
lady, is two rows of deep black lace. The first row of black $ The Iatte r reeemblos the veil worn by Italian women; it is 
lace is sewn on round the edge of the cape, and is headed ^ generally made of net, and trimmed round with lace, 
with a thick black silk ruche; the second row is first joined $ For Morning Wear, the nets which are so generally worn 
to a piece of black Brussels uet the same depth as the lace, $ aro trimmed with a bow at the top of the head. This 
and this is joined also on to the cloak underneath the first s ** nu improvement upon the elastic which, when risible, 
row. the two rows of lace hauging separate from each s wa ® not a pretty object to contemplate; the unformal bow 
oilier. A black silk ruche is arranged up the front and ^ now completely conceals the elastic. The loops should run 
round the throat. This forms a very elegant and at the s alon S tho to P’ and 1110 ribbon should be of the same color 
satno time is a simply made autumnal covering, but the n8 a,,d no * w ide. 

luce should bo deep, otherwise tho effect will not be good. ' s > , 


Bonnets do not stand quite os lilgh as formoily, and 
although the decided Marie Stuart shape is not very much 
worn, still in its mollified style it is very popular. The>e 
bonnets are not so very large, aro more flat or square 
acru<s tho top than those which have been worn. Tho 
colored crepe caps are now much more geueral than tho 
white tullo ones, and in many cases they prove more be¬ 
coming. White tulle veils ruched all round with white, 
or with a colored ribbon iuside the hem, are worn over tho 
face; these do not Bet closely to It liko a mask as formerly, 
btit hang from it rather more loosely. 

In Collars and Cvrrs an improvement has been intro- 


CHTLDREN’B FASHIONS. 

Fio, i.—Ttnr.vs for a little Girl of six tears oi.t»— 
Frock of Tri-li peplin, trimmed at the bottom of the ekirt 
by a row of black velvet cut in trefoil leaves. The body is 
square, low, r.nd without shoulder-piece*. It also has a 
bcrtlia cut to match the bottom of the skirt. The sleeve 
is ehort, and composed of three jockeys ornamented at the 
edge by email pinking*. It may, if desired, be made with 
nn elbow, and haT© tho edges trimmed with pickings. A 
Polish cloak, velvet trimmed with gray astrakhan. Henry 
III. hat, of black velvet, a velvet band of the same, and a 


duced by trimming the plain stitched linen with Maltese plume of feathers in front. 

lace insertion and edgings. Under-sleeves are now cut in i; Fig. it.—Press for a Bot.—T he suit Is made of gray 
the same shape as those o! dresses, nnd made with very ^ cloth. Knickerbocker pantaloon, and loose sacque. Black 
deep cuffs, no longer turned back, but Btraight. These ^ patent-leather boots with soft leather tops, 
cuffs often consist of alternate bands of stitched linen and $ Fin. in.—D ribs of Gkern Poplin, trimmed with Black 
insertions of Maltese lace; a deep lace is carried round the s Velvet.—T his dress, by being lined to make it warm, may 
edge of the wrist, and turns up on one side the length of s l ,e u*od a* an out door dress. It opens in front, aud is 
six or seren inches, to correspond with tho trimming of \ trimmed with block velvet buttons. 

the sleeves of the dress. Tho nnder-sleeve is often also s Fig. iv.—Dress for a little Girl.— The material U of 
open half-way, the opening being edged with a band of s blue cashmere, embroidered In silk of a shodo darker than 
stitched linen and a fall of Maltese lace. When this is not $ tho dreM - The body Is made with a postillion skirt at the 
the case, and the wrist is narrower, a few puffings of muslin $ back, and with the sleeves is embroidered to correspond 
aro made In the lower part of the sleevo. The collars are ^ tho dress, and is finishetTwith a quilling of blue rib- 
straight, and made in the same style. ^ bon. Tills body can bo warmly wadded, so as to make a 

The Col Cavalier is still much worn; It is straight at the ^ writable ont-door dress till quite late. White felt bat, 
back, and the corners aro turned back in front; the sleeves s trimmed with a blue plume and velvet ribbon, 
are made to match, with a double point, which is also * Fxo. v. and vi.— Front an® Back View of a black and 
turned back. $ white plaid dress for a little girl.—The trimming is of V»c* 

CnnnsrrrsE, which are so much worn Just now. are made $ braided In black, and the mantle is of bine poplin, 
in cambric, with narrow fluted pleats, divided by insertions $ Fro. vii. and vni.— Back and Front Vow of a Scotch 
of lace or embroidery, with a narrow edge round the neck; $ dress for a little boy. The dress is of a green and scarfot 
" they aro often rather under-bodies than chemisettes, coming v plaid, and the scarf may be of the tamo material and a-U. 
down as far as the waist, and with the sleeves made on to $ or of plain scarlet cashmere. 

them.* n Fig. ix.—Dress or Scarlet Caehxxri for a little girl. 

Colored Collars and sleeves are popular; these are made n braided in white, 
either of self-colored cambric, such ns mauve, or with a 1; General Remarks.—W e have not seen anything very 
white ground spotted and striped with a gay color. The ^ new in tho way of Dresses for Children this month. L~» 
collar Is worn in two ways, either very narrow and straight ^ bodies, pointed a la Suissesse, are the prettiest for little 
round the throat, or turned down with points in front—the \ girls. In Paris, they always wear chemisettes and sleet es 
wristbands cither falling npon the bauds as a gentleman’s s of white cambric inside their frocks. The skirts are <*. 
cuff, or turned back from four to five inches deep. These s and fall, and trimmed much in the manner as lad!*-’ 
are either fastened with round linen buttons, or with <; dresses. Little girls wear either the paletot or the rocsd 
three large silver or gold studs, the initials being en- >' cape; little boys, open jackets and Knickerbockers. 
graved on them. The black ribbon velvet which secures i the Scetch or Russian dress Is preferred. The 
tho locket and Is tied at the back, is worn wider than for- 5; dress consists of a Sbrt of long jacket, with a waiete-jso 
nierly. For afternoon wear white muslin under-sleeves are ^ and full trowsers gathered at the knee. High boot* ia 
cut almost close to the arm and left open at the wrist; they ^ black kid are worn with it. Tbs Prince Imperial U nf^s 
aro ornamented with application* of cambric, which is i seen in this sostums. 
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SHADOWING THE FUTURE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“I don’t know any such person,” said Mr. 
Harwood. He spoke with emphasis; yet with¬ 
out apparent feeling. “I know no Mr. Stan¬ 
ton.” 

Slowly, looking back twice ere she reached 
the door, the servant retired. There was but 
slight change in Mr. Harwood when alone.* His 
head dropped a little; his eyes were abstracted; 
a cruel hardness settled about his lips. 

Meantime, the servant had returned to the 
parlor where a visitor was waiting. This visi¬ 
tor was a young man, rather poorly dvessed. 
He had a thin face, pale about the womanly 
soft lips and fine forehead, but fever-flushed 
on the cheeks. His eyes were dark, large, and 
hsight, but very sad. He rose, with an eager, 
expectant manner, as the servant came in. 

“Mr. Harwood says-” 

“ What did he say ?” The young man’s voice 
was unsteady. 

“That he doesn’t know you, Mr. Stanton.” 
The young man dropped into a chair. The 
servant stood passive before him, her counte¬ 
nance touched by pity and regret. 

“You must take him a message, then,” said 
the visitor, lifting his eyes to the servant’s face. 
She did not answer. 

“ Will you repeat what I say, word for word?” 
“ If he will hear me.” 

“Go to him and say that Emily is dying.” 
The girl started and clasped her hands. 
♦‘Dying!” she ejaculated. Then turned and 
fled from the room. 

Mr. Harwood was sitting where we left him, 
the cruel hardness still upon his lips. 

“Oh, sir! Mr. Stanton says-” 

“Silence!” He turned almost fiercely on 
the servant. Her look of distress, as she stood 
wringing her hands, eager, almost trembling, 
did not move him. 

“If you dare utter that name to me again, 
I’ll send you from the house!” In his exas- 
Von. XLIV.—27 


peration, Mr. Harwood rose and drew his large 
frame to* its full height. 

“Emily is dying!” said the girl. 

“Off with you—huzzy!” He advanoed a step 
or twg, threateningly, blind with sudden rage. 

“In your extremity, may God be more mer¬ 
ciful!” said the servant, rousing herself to this 
rebuke. And she left the room. 

“ What answer ?” eagerly demanded the young 
man, as the girl re-entered the parlor. She 
shook her head, saying, “He is without pity!” 

“Did you say Emily was dying?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“He drove me from the room.” 

“May God have mercy upon us!” ejaculated 
the visitor, clasping his hands, and looking 
upward. His face was like ashes. The bitter¬ 
ness of despair was in his eyes. He said no 
more, but went out. 

Emily dying! Mr. Harwood had heard with¬ 
out really comprehending all this announcement 
conveyed. The servant’s Bolemn rebuke sur¬ 
prised him. Alone, once more, the blindin g 
mist of passion began to disperse, and th?^ 
meaning of what had just been spoken, came 
into distinct perception. Emily dying! Emily, 
his only daughter, whom angry self-will had 
banished because of a marriage he did not ap¬ 
prove; and dogged pride kept now, for over 
three years, in banishment from the old love 
and the old home. Emily dying! 

He stood very still—indeed, quite motionless 
—in the spot where the servant had left him, 
the red signs of passion graduatt^fading off 
from cheeks and forehead. 

“Dying!” He spoke the word in a low, half- 
doubting, husky voice. 

“ Dying!” He repeated the word after a little 
while, now with a perceptible tremor, and in 
evident painful surprise. 

A wave of feeling swept over his face. His 
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hands and arms moved uneasily. He took a < 
quick step forward toward the door through j; 
which the servant had passed; then checked s 
himself and remained irresolute. $ 

“Jane!” called Mr. Harwood, at last, in a^ 

sharp, eager voice. $ 

The girl came slowly out of the parlor. \ 
“ Has he gone?” asked the father. ^ 

“Yes, sir.” $ 

“Go quickly to the door and call him back. S 

If Emily is-” < 

Jane did not wait for him to finish the sen- v 
tence, but ran along the hall to the street door, ^ 
and, opening it, went out. She was gone for ^ 
several minutes; then came back with .disap-s 
pointment on her face. * \ 

“I couldn’t see him anywhere, sir. He was ^ 
gone clear out of sight. Oh, dear! I wish you n 
hadn’t been so hard on him! Poor Mrs. Stan- $ 
ton! She may be dead before we can find # her.” s 
“Do you know where they live?” asked Mr. $ 
Harwood, coming half-way down stairs. $ 

“No, sir. lie didn’t say.” s 

“Can’t you find out?” Mr. Harwood mani-^ 
fested considerable agitation. ^ 

“I have no way of finding out, sir. Oh, dear! \ 
If you’d only listened to me! Poor, poor Mrs. 
Stanton! She’ll die all alone.” The girl stood $ 
wringing her hands and weeping. ij 

Mr. Harwood went to his room, conscience- $ 
smitten, and with the old, long obstructed love s 
for his child flooding back upon his soul. > 
Dying! The word was constantly repeating jj 
itself in his mind. It seemed echoing in his s 
ears from every corner of the apartment. $ 
Dying! How sharply the tooth of remorses 
began biting into his heart! She was of deli- s 
cate organiiation, like her mother, who had i; 
long ago been hidden from him in the grave; s 
and, therefore, in danger of fatal disease under s 
hardship, privation, and such mental suffering $ 
as must have followed her cruel banishment. 

V 

Night passed, and the morning came. But $ 
Mr. Harwood had no clue by which he might < 
find his daughter. For three years, he had 5 
kept every avenue of intelligence in regard \ 
to his son-in-law, and daughter, obstructed. ^ 
They had, many times, sought to approach him s 
—many tii£f0 implored his forgiveness—but he $ 
had turned from his daughter always in anger, ^ 
and from her husband in scorn. A whole year v 
had elapsed without intelligence, and now word $ 
had come that Emily was dying. But where s 
was she? Pity and forgiveness were in his ^ 
heart, but he could not go to her. 

It was all in vain that Mr. Harwood act in- 
quiries on foot immediately on going out. The < 


day advanced to noon, and still no clue was 
found. At three o’clock the afternoon paper 
came in. As he opened it, his eyes fell upon 
the deaths. The first notice was in these brief 
words:—“Emily, wife of Henry Stanton, aged 
twenty-three.” This, and no more! Mr. Har¬ 
wood did not start, nor groan, nor, indeed, make 
any external sign. But a barbed arrow struck 
through liis heart, fixing itself beyond any snr- 
geon’s skill to extract. He was still holding 
the paper in his hand, when a woman, having 
the appearance of an Irish domestic, entered, 
and. gave him a letter. She looked at him in a 
strange, repulsive manner. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Read it!” she answered, abruptly. 

He tore open the soiled envelope and read: 

“Your daughter lies dead at my house. No. 
— Elm street. Will you have her buried, or 
shall it be done by the Guardians of the Poor? 

Mart Wormlkt.” 

“Is there any answer, sir?” Mr. Harwood 
sat so long, with his eyes on the letter, that the 
servant grew impatient. Her question brought 
him heavily against the sharp pricks. 

“Where is Elm street?” he asked. His 
nearest friend would scarcely have recognized 
his voice. The question was answered. 

“I will see to it,” he said, and the servant 
went away. 

The hands of pitying strangers had laid the 
limbs decently, and clothed in scant burial gar¬ 
ments the wasted, but still beautiful remains 
of “Emily, wife of Henry Stanton.” The room 
in which the body lay was in the third story of 
a poorly-kept boarding-house. The furnitwre 
consisted of a low iron bedstead and thin mat¬ 
tress, two old chairs, once in 9ome kitchen, a 
small, square red pine table, which served both 
as table and wash-hand stand, and a single 
strip of rag carpet on the floor. The wai 1 * 
were dingy and bare. Through one small, un¬ 
curtained window, with two or three of the 
panes broken and patched with paper, came 
the insufficient light. 

The waxen face of the dead was unoovered. 
Bending over it was the young husband. hJ 
face almost as pale and wasted as that upon 
which his eyes were fixed. Some one entered 
the room, but the mourner neither turned n r 
moved. A man's feet crossed the floor; a man 
stood beside him; a man’s voice sobbed out id 
a sudden paroxysm of grief. Then he starve! 
rose quickly, and looked upon the intruder 
and, as he looked, bis weak, quivering 
grew firm and strong—fire flashed in his dr 
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eyes—hot blood stained his cheeks. lie drew N soon losing himself; and Mr. Harwood was alone 
hitnself up in a wild fervor of'angry rejection— s with hisf dead child, and her crazed husband, 
of bitter scorn. i* He had never meant that it should come to 

“It is too late, sir!” he said—not loudly, but J this. Oh, no! Anger, pride, and a false judg- 

in a cutting undertone. “She asked for you \ ment of the case had hardened him toward the 

last night. And, for her sake, I put away i; offenders. He would punish them long and 

pride; I stifled the abhorrence I felt for one so s severely; and he had lengthened the period, 
meanly cruel, and went to you with her mes- ^ because an innate love of power, which is 
sage, which you refused to hear. When I came s always cruel, had found delight in punishment, 
back with your savage answer—no Christian s Many times he had relented; but always the 
could have said it—she cried out with such a ^ cruel element in his nature prevailed over the 
bitter cry, that I knew her heart had broken ^ tender, and he held his child away from him, 
under this last cruel stroke from her father’s s that she might suffer for her sin against him a 
hand. You might have saved her, but you did ^ little longer. All advances from her and her 
not. Nay, worse, you pushed her over the ^ husband inspired him with sudden anger. He 
precipice on the edge of which she hung trem- jj meant to abide his own time, and to be gracious 
bling, with arms stretched to you for succor! $ without solicitation. But he had waited too 
‘If my mother had lived.’ Oh! how often she v long. To-day is ours for good acts, for kind- 
said that. ‘If my mother had lived!’” The $ ness, for forgiveness. It is dangerous to trust 


speaker’s voice changed to a mournful cadence. 
“ ‘When mother Was dying, I heard her say to 
father, Treat my child tenderly. Don’t be hard 
with her in anything. He's forgotten all that.’ 
Sir, it was murder! Tho blood of that dead 
daughter is on your garments, never to be 
washed out. I say it, because I know! She 
loved you, though you cast her off; and for 
three long years her cry has been toward you. 
At last you have listened to her cry; at last 
you have come. But, she is dead; killed by 
her father’s hand! And now, sir, will you go 
away? You can’t do her any good.” The 
young man softened his voice. “Your pre¬ 
sence hurts and angers me. Leave me with 
my dead. It won’t be long. I loved her, if 
you didn’t. I would have given my life to save 
her: nay, have given my life in the vain effort.” 

Itis manner changed. He was like one who 
wandered in his mind. Nay, he did wander, 


in to-morrow. They are sure to disappoint us. 

What availed it that Mr. Harwood, stricken 
with sorrow, with shame, and repentance, took 
home the body of his dead child; had it clothed 
in finest linen, placed in a silver-mounted coffin, 
and buried in the family vault beside the 
mother’s mouldering ashes? What availed it 
that he ministered, in all possible ways, to 
the physical comfort of a poor wrecked being, 
whose mind, thrown from its balance by the 
closing tragedy of his brief wedded life, never 
regained its equipoise? He had made for him¬ 
self haunting and accusing memories that would 
not sleep. He had shadowed every day of his 
future life. Ho had cursed himself with a curse 
that no exorcism could remove. * Blind with 
passion and pride, he had trampled on quivering 
hearts, crushing the life out in pain and sorrow 
with every stroke^of his iron heel; and now that 
he repented of this wrong, it was too late! 


L I .VES. 

BY CLAREXCK MAY. 


*Tes hard to bid adieu to those who gave 

Life, light, and happiness, and youthful joys; J; 

To mark them gliding swiftly to the grav<^ \ 

' And see the cloud* of death hang o’er their eyes. ’< 

f Tbo child will weep e’en when some fav.’rite dies— 

A bird—a flower—which it may rear again; s 

But when the spirit of a parent flies— > 

► Whose love in future we will seek in vain— ij 

f How dark our sorrow, and how deep our pain! ' 

f Then, in our sorrow, will we cry, \ 

, • “ Where is thine aid, Philosophy?” ij 

f Oh! let the moody sophist preach s 

A resignation in despair; *, < 

1 He candDt do what he Will teach, \ 


But must a mortars mis’ry share, 
Were he an equal loss to bear. 


Wo are but frail—we are but clay— 

Weak mortals of a little day; 

Nor can wo mark those hopes decay, 

That all our early youth has nourish’d, 
Without a wish to call once more, 

The times when they so gayly flourish’d— 
Times that we vainly ponder o’er. 

Is there a rose that never faded— 

A blossom that no cloud has shaded? 

Show me their climate on the earth, 

And all my grief shall turn to mirth! 
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A YOUNGER SISTER. 


BY E. B. RIPLEY. 


I. j her excellences, a little intolerance toward the 

I owe an apology in the outset, perhaps, for J shortcomings of other people. John, the oldest 
introducing you to such very plain society. \ brother, was her friend and companion. From 
Magazine readers, now-a-day, are so familiar jj the other members of the fraternity she held 
with the avenue and palaces, that they will jj herself aloof, regarding and treating them as 
despise my heroine for not belonging to that $ children—children to be well cared for, kindly 
neighborhood. I know myself that, through a ij used, but not admitted to equality, 
long course of English novels, I have grown to jj The twius, Mary and Alicia, who always went 
be so at home with lords and ladies, that I look $ together, cared very little for this exclusive- 
down immensely on rich merchants, bankers, \ ness; but poor sixteen-years Theresa had a 
and other members of the bourgeois class* They jj hard time of it. Too old to play with the 
may be very respectable people, but I^feel that $ little ones, shut out from the twins’ important 
they are not “my kind.” However, the truth * conferences about their beaux and muslins, and 
must be told. The Bowen family, with whom < snubbed by Emily, I am compelled to admit, 

I propose that you should spend a little time, $ whenever she ventured to express an inde- 
did in no way pertain to the world of splendor ^ pendent notion, she felt her ro/c, at this period, 
and fashion. True denizens qf the city, they jj a most unpleasant one. But Theresa had en- 
owned no country-place, and only left New s dowments that would render her comfortable 
York occasionally during the warmest weather $ by-and-by, at any rate. A roly-poly figure, 
for a few weeks in some rural district. Their jj soft and round, with the plumpest arms and 
house, spacious and handsome, but without $ neck; raven-black hair and brows and lashes; 
modern adornments, stood in a quiet, well : built j: large eyes of the intensest blue, dark and clear, 
street, and was furnished comfortably, but with- % and fathoms deep; the prettiest little nose, the 
otit ostentation. Thus they had plenty of heavy, $ prettiest teeth, the most bewitching dimple in 
old-fashioned silver, and a wealth of snowy ^ her left cheek, and then—her smile! Do you 
napery; the parlor carpets were only Brussels, jj remember Madame Anna Thillon’s? Theresa’s 
and the chairs mahogany and hair-cloth. There ij was exactly like it. 

was a fine piano, and an excellent library, but ^ It was a lovely afternoon in May, and the 
no great mirrors or costly knick-knacks. Their ij little lady had sallied forth on a shopping ex- 
table was abundantly supplied with good fare, pedition, accompanied by Alicia, whom she had 
well-cooked and neatly served; but there wore jj coaxed into the excursion. Theresa’s expendi- 
no French dishes and no wines upon it. It may ij tures were not usually enormous, but she made 
mitigate a little the horrors of such barbarism \ her shopping hold out by great fastidiousness 
to know that it existed some ten or fifteen years jj in choice of colors, width of ribbons, and so 
ago. ij on. On her return, she burst into the back 

There was a regular tribe of the Bowens— i parlor, with an air of unusual excitement, 
five boys, and as many girls, of ages anywhere i> “Whom do yoti think we’ve met?” she cried, 
between five and twenty-five. Emily, the eldest $ “Nobody less than Henry Howard! He has* 
daughter, was a graceful young woman of \ come back from France at last, and he’s.grown, 
twenty; not quite handsome, but stylish, agree- ij oh! so handsome! He has a beautiful brown 
able, andexceedingly intelligent. She had im ij moustache, and such a distinguished look! Quite 
proved hei* mind by extensive reading of a solid jj like a foreigner!” 

order; she dressed well, danced well, sewed well, ij “Pooh said Emily, who had a supreme con- 
and played well to admiration. All her posses- $ tempt for dandyism, and, in particular, for the 
sions were kept with perfect neatness, her hair s graces which our young countrymen are apt 
always parted straight from the middle of her ^ to bring with them from across the sea. “To 
nose, her collars were put on with mathematical $ think of a child of your age running on in that 
exactness. If she had a fault, this estimable i fashion! What do you know about a ‘distin- 
persoo, it was, perhaps, a consciousness of J guishod’lookTP 
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“Well, you can see with your own eyes when 5 perfect perplexity as to which became her best, 
he comes"here,"returned Theresa. “Mr. Brower 5 the cherry ribbons or the mazarine, the coral 
was with him, and it was him that I saw at first; $ pin and ear-rings, or the blue enamel. Well 
and I thought I’d cut him because he hadn’t s was it for her that Emily did not suspect her 
seen us for so long, that he would be sure to $ deliberations nor their cause 1 
stop and talk; and we didn’t wish for any of $ As for Mr. Howard, even the elder sister’s 

his delectable conversation-” \ exacting taste was obliged to admit him hand- 

“Just hear her!*’ said Emily, with a face of ^some; Theresa had shown good judgment in 
comical distress. “You little mite, what are \ so pronouncing him. “Not just my style," 
you thinking of? To ‘cut’ a sensible young j she thought; “not pale enough or intellectual 
man like Mr. Brower! As if he would mind it, ^ enough, and rather too carefully dressed, but 
if you did." ^ still a very creditable personage. Jeannette 

“I didn’t want him to mind. We were just s may well be proud of her brother." 

coming out of Tiffany’s-" s Evenings at the Bowens were pleasant. You 

“/n—deed! And what took you there? I ^ know how it is in some families; things always 
should like to know. W’ent to spend the six- J go off well. Their parties are never stiff; people 
pence mamma gave you yesterday, I suppose? J talk and feel at home instead of sitting up rigid 
I should really be glad to see bow you dis- $ as ramrods, uttering a few frozen syllables at 
bursed." } intervals. Their refreshments are alwayB well- 

I “Now, Emily, do stop teasing. We were just \ served, everything comes in its proper course 
coming out, as I said, when I espied Mr. Brower. \ and nobody is neglected. People stay late, and 
‘Alicia,’ said I, ‘look straight at the other side | go away wishing it were early. And some one 
of the street; there’s somebody coming that I ; else with perhaps a better house, just as hospi- 
don’t want to speak to.’ So I marched along, ^ table intentions, every means of appliance of 
very unconscious; but Alicia, fortunately, had J enjoyment, fails entirely. The Bowens had in 
looked ahead, just to see who it was that she $ perfection this gift of making time pass agree- 
wasn’t to see—and there was Henry Howard!" i: ably to their guests, and the guests were numer- 
“I hope neither of you fainted?" said Emily. J ous in consequence. Almost any evening brought 
“And Alicia, the first I knew, was saying, J little companies of two or three to pass an hour 
‘How do you do, Mr. Brower?’ I was so pro- ^ with them, and the hour was apt to lengthen 
voked at her! And then I saw Henry, and was s itself indefinitely. Cards were in order on these 
so glad that we had stopped! We shook hands, J occasions, and dancing eminently so; the bil¬ 
and had quite a little talk, and lie’s coming here $liard-table was sometimes adjourned to, music 
to call before he leaves town." $ was often called for; there was no lack of en- 

“ All of which is very interesting," was Emily’s J. tertainment. This evening Mr. Howard had 
comment. “Isn’t there any more of it?" ^ scarcely time to pay his respects to the various 
“Yes, there is," said Theresa. “But I’ve s members of the family, when a ring at the door 
half a mind not to tell you; you are so very J announced fresh visitors—Miss Layton and her 
satirical to-day. Jeannette came with him. ? cousin. Miss Layton, a pretty, lively girl; tho 
She is staying at Mr. Brower’s, and wants ^ou < cousin a young man, nothing in particular, 
to come and see her." ; Conversation went on pleasantly awhile. 

It was Emily’s turn to be excited now, for > “I wonder if any one would like to dance?" 
Jeannette Howard was her dearest friend. She ' said Emily, a little aside to Miss Howard. “We 
hurried up stairs to dress, declaring that John J are just a set." 

must go with her, directly after tea, to pay the J “Arn’t you mistaken? Some one will have 
visit. ^ to sit down." 

II. • s “Oh! but I shall play for you, of course!" 

Miss, Howard accompanied Emily home for j “That leaves one over." 
a stay of several days, and it was only natural i “You mean Theresa; that is ea9By arranged, 
that an attentive brother should call the next % I wish," said she, crossing to the corner where 
evenirjg to see how^he was doing. If aqy one J the younger sister was ensconced, “that you 
had considered 'Theresa of sufficient conse-i would find mamma; she must have gone into 
quence to notice her demeanor, they would have J the basement, I think. Ask her if she will 
observed a very marked flutter and confusion J send Patrick to the confectioner’s for some icc- 
as the gentleman was shown in. And I happen I; cream; I have cake enough in the closet.’’ 
to know that she spent an uausual time before j When Theresa returned everything was ar- 
the mirror that afternoon, being in a state of * ranged. Emily was at the piano* playing tho 
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Norma quadrilles—in those days of long-ago $ could show its counterpart. She made honor- 
people would not dance to anything but the i; able mention of Palmo’s, (that early opera-house, 
Norma music—and eight young people were s almost forgotten,) and sounded the praises of 
going through the pretty figures of the Basket ij the Washington Parade Ground and Union Park, 
cotillion. That was ages before the Lancers or £ “But I like St. John’s the best,’’ she said; 
the German. Theresa looked on admiringly; $ “it is private property, you know, and you 
dancing was a perfect passion with her, and on $ don't meet many people, but it is delightful, 
school-afternoons, and at the weekly practicing ^ There is such a pretty fountain.” 
balls, she had never any lack of partners; but $ “Yes, fountains are abundant now, thanks to 
here at home, with so many older people pre- ^ the beneficent genius of Croton.” 
sent, she expected no other part than that of j! “And there are beautiful fan-tail pigeons, 
spectator. $ and Cisco always gives me flowers.” 

One person, however, had not considered this ^ “So you walk there often of a morning,” said 
arrangement quite as perfect as Emily imagined s Mr. Howard, carelessly. 

it! Though he had no intention of letting his $ “Not in the morning, because I have to prac- 
sentiments appear. $ tice, and Miss Chaubert, our French teacher, is 

“Do ask little Theresa next time,” said Miss s here. But almost any pleasant afternoon 1 g# 
Howard to her brother, when the set was over. ^ ther.e with my sisters, or Kitty Cameron. It i? 

“Theresa—which is she?” returned that gen- ^ almost like being in the country”—and she pro- 
tleinan, with a hypocritical pretence of not re- s ceeded to dilate on the spring-time beauties of # 
membering among so many. S thq Turk. Perhaps Mr. Howard grew weary of 

“Why, don’t you know? The charming little s these childish raptures, or perhaps he feared 
thing you were so struck with yesterday. It is $ that to devote more time to them would excite 
too bad not to give the child her sharo of“ en- $ remark; at any rate, he left them presently for 
joyment. Now don’t put on a martyred air; it 5 Emily’s conversation. Theresa saw him go with 
can’t be such a penance; only a single cotillion.” I regret, but she never dreamed of any artifice to 
The flash of delight in Theresa’s deep eyes, l detain him; to have been noticed so long was 
when he asked her, might have repaid a kind- $ more honor than she could poSsibly have anti- 
hearted person for a more painful sacrifice. \ cipatcd. Emily received his coming as simply 
She stood up in a state of exaltation quite be- l her due; the young lady of the house, a gen- 
yond me to describe. Every one smiled with v tleman's attention was her perquisite. And 
pleasure in watching her movements; she did $ Mr. Howard had that way which some men will 
not dance, she floated rather, and then she s have, right or wrong. While he was talking 
looked so thoroughly happy. Only one person, s with you, you seemed to be the one important 
however, appreciated her; Mr. Layton, just out $ object; your preferences were the things that 
of his minority, was obliged, in self-defence, to s most interested him. Now Emily had plenty of 
despise all bread-and-butter Misses, while bro- $ opinions; she was by no means one of those 
thers and sisters, who mainly composed the rest ^ dull individuals who pass through life without 
of the company, are not apt to rave over one of J taking the trouble to think about the various 
the family. Mr. Howard, it may safely be as- \ things they see; and she expressed tbe results 
serted, felt all the charm of that baby round- v oftier observation fluently and well. Mr. How- 
ncss and those luminous smiles. s ard found her very agreeable. 

Presently there was a pause. Emily left the < When the evening was over and the gue^is 
piano and disappeared in the closet between the \ were gone, the girls lingered a few minutes 
folding-doors; I told you it was an old-fashioned ; chat about matters before separating to the:r 
house. And very soon thereafter Nora, the par- s respective rooms. 

lor maid, emerged from the same locality, bear- : j “How well your brother talks!” said Emilv. 
ing a salver with the ice-cream and a basket of < to her friend, “and what a rich experience of 
plum-cake. i life he has had. Three years in Europe are ul 

Mr. Howard enjoyed his refrigerating saucer- s education.” 
ful in Theresa’s neighborhood; she had nuruer- ^ “I don’t know,” returned Jeannette, “he has 
ous questions to ask concerning Paris, and he coino home terribly blase; he is looking 1 for i 
was very kind in satisfying her curiosity. Court- s sensation, he tells me.” 

balls, the opera, the Jartlin ties Plantes, etc., ^ “Poor youth! Heaven speed his quest,” saM 
were animatedly discussed. Theresa had the $ Emily, laughing. 

truo Manhattanese faith, that, whatever excel- ^ “I don’t think^there will be any need of !>>- 
lence existed anywhere in the world, New York > vidential interference. He was wonderful j 
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smitten with Theresa yesterday; could talk of < pearance. Such a very remote chance, too, for 
nothing else when he came in.” ^ she hardly ever came. She must have made 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Emily, as her little s quite an impression lasj evening; but then she 
sister left the room in a stnty of overwhelming ij always looked well in her blue silk; and she 
blushes, “don’t put such things into the child’s s felt a renewed liking for that favorite dress, 
head!” \ Such conspicuous gallantry merited good-will, 

“I don’t believe you knowhow attractive she $ at all events, and she was very amiable to her 
is to a stranger,” continued Miss Howard, as s companion. Two or three hours passed swiftly 
they went up stairs together. s by. Theresa was quite the cicerone and showed 

“Oh! yes I do! She is noticed a great deal $ off the lions of the place. She introduced Mr. 
everywhere we go. I think her the best-looking >. Howard to Cisco’s notice, and that ancient worthy 
of our family, though Mary and Alicia are pretty % treated him with distinguished civility. They 
girls as you will ofteu see. But there's some- s had some amicable disputes about the compara- 
thing about Theresa quite bewitching—unless s tive merits of Ilyde Park and St. John’s, The- 
xny sisterly partiality misleads me.” $ resa accusing him of want of patriotism, and ho 

If Theresa could only have heard this! But < closing the discussion by saying, in an under- 
older sisters are always so fearful of awakening s tone, that St. John’s had one ornament which 
vanity in a youthful mind. “And she's a good i; no foreign park could equal. The look which 
child, too,” Emily went on, “as you need ask ^ accompanied the statement and elucidated it 
to see. The soul of good-temper and cheerful jj sent a vivid hue into Theresa’s cheeks, and 
as sunshine.” Miss Jeannette said nothing, but ^ quieted her chattering little tongue for full five 
quietly stowed away this favorable verdict iu ^ minutes. 

her memory. s But all this was by-play; most of his time 

“Blase!'* thought Emily, reverting to Henry s was given to Emily. She was a young lady 
Howard. “That must be affectation. Suppose > with whom men did not talk soft nonsense; she 
I were to help him to that interest in life he is s required to be treated as a rational being; yet 
so anxious for?” And glancing up at the mirror $ she was not averse to a mixture of judicious 
9 he saw an exquisite shape, surmounted by a £ compliment. This Mr. Howard knew bow to 
graceful head and animated face. “It might i offer with taste and delicacy, 
not be difficult to do,” was her conclusion. $ It was growing late when they left the Ptfrk; 

^ of course he must see the ladies home. Then 
III- she was invited in to tea, a courtesy which ho 

Theresa had a number of companions in her i; gratefully accepted. And after tea a party was 
excursion to the Tark next day. She praised ^ made up to Niblo’s, yrhere admiring lorgnettes 
its beauties so warmly to Miss Howard, that that $ turned to it from all quarters of the house, 
young lady declared herself tempted to explore $ Some weeks went by. Miss Howard returned 
them; Emily joined in, of course, and the twins 1 home; her brother established himself in some 
followed at sufficient distance to seem a sepa- ^ dark den down-town, and began to study under 
rate party. The first thing they came upon on ^ a famous doctor of law. Almost his only re¬ 
entering the little nook of greenery and shadow s luxation, might one believe his own account, 
was Mr. Howard. s was the society of his friends in Eighth street. 

“You here, Henry!” exclaimed his sister, in Of that resource ho certainly took the benefit, 
amazement. “What could possibly have brought s Ho discovered that his voice and Emily’s lmr- 
you?” s monized delightfully, and they sang ducts night 

“The day is so warm and summer-like that it ^ after night. He kept himself informed of any 
made me long for a bit of the country,” ho re- $ amusements worth going to, and often per- 
plied. “You come here often, do you not, Miss £ suaded the ladies to accompany him. 

Bowen ?” he asked, attaching himself at once to ’< “ What brings that young man here so much ?” 

Emily. v asked Mr. Bowen of his wife, one evening. 

“Not often—occasionally I like it.” ^ “Nothing, I suppose, except that it is plea- 

“Ah! I had thought I understood from Miss s sant for him. Emily is a great friend of Miss 
Theresa that you frequently accompanied her.” £ Howard, you know.” 

Emily received this little statement with smil- $ “Young men are not so very attentive to their 
ing complaisance. It was really amusing, she % sister’s, friends unless they wish to make them 
said to herself, the idea of the young man being $ their own, ns well. At least they weren’t in my 
at the pains to borrow a key among his friends, ^ day.” 

and sit there waiting on the chance of her ap- * “Human nature has not changed much since, 
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I presume/* said Mrs. Bowen, smiling, “but I s Emily received sundry jesting hints and in- 
hardly think it is anything more than friend- ^ sinuations; but, strong in conscious integrity, 
ship. I hope not for his own sake, for I like s she pursued the even tenor of her way. One 
the young man, and I am sure Emily does not <5 day, however, whop Miss Yesey, a rather inti- 
care for him in that way.” $ mate friend of hers, rallied her on the subject, 

Ah! kind mother, if you had but looked as she felt it needful to explain the matter, 
trifle lower! If you had even once thought ofs “Mr. Howard and I/’ she said, “are friends, 
Theresa being anything but a little girl, surely $ and nothing more. We have many tastes in 
you would have seen cause for suspicion. In s common, and enjoy each other’s society, but 
the flitting color of her cheek when the bell $ that is absolutely all.” 

rang of an evening; in her downcast glance $ “We know very well what that sort of friend- 
when Mr. Howard talked to her; in the sweet, s ship means between a young lady and a gentle- 
shy manner with which she met him. The $ man,” said Miss Vesey, laughing, 
twins had noticed these last symptoms and set ^ “You have no right to speak so, Marian. It 
them down as “flirting,” laughing to each other jj is very etrange if you cannot believe my word.” 
at the child’s precocity. $ “I don’t doubt it in the least. I only say 

Emily herself was exceedingly content with ji that it is a capital beginning. Harmony of 
the state of affairs. She had a theory, often s taste, liking to be together, what better founda- 
broached in that limited circle within which her ' tion could there be?” 

sentiments were freely expressed, that people j; Emily reiterated her plain, unvarnished tale, 
held absurd ideas about love and friendship. <: but all was received in the same spirit, and she 
It seemed to be settled that if a man liked a girl $ desisted, with a little show of dignified displea- 
and liked to talk with her he must be in love s sure. She walked home, indignant with all the 
and intending marriage. A pleasant friendship, s world. Why could not people mind their own 
she insisted, was quite as possible between man $ affairs, and not concern themselves with hers? 
and woman as between two men. This view of J Marian Vesey, too, who ought to have more 
hers was always combated. “It ought to be \ sense! Still, these continued attacks weakened 
so, perhaps,” was admitted, “but it never is. <; somewhat her faith in her own position. If 
There is sure to be a misunderstanding; on one £ everybody looked at things in such a light, it 
'side or the other feelings will become too much :* was, maybe, foolish to defy opinion. The time 
involved.” Now her wisdom was proven, to £ was out of joint, certainly; but, perhaps, she 
herself, at any rate; here was Mr. Howard, j> was not the one to set it right. It was very 
handsome, intelligent, accomplished; just like \ disagreeablo to be talked to in this impertinent 
a brother to her. Well, pot a brother quite; s way; and if ever, from any cause, the intimacy 
say a cousin, rather. She liked him exceed- jj ended, unpleasant conjectures might be made, 
ingly, but she wasn’t the least bit in love with i* But, how to withdraw? That was the question, 
him. Just in the beginning of their acquaint- jj How cut short an intercourse so cordial and 
ance she had imagined something a little pecu- $ unreserved, without wounding Mr. Howard's 
liar in his manner; but if it were so, bo bad ^ feelings? And suppose it just possible that 
seen how calm her sentiments remained, and had these people were right, and he did hnve some- 
repressed all appearance of anything warmer J thing more than friendship for her? 01;! it 
than friendly regard. If in his secret heart ho ^ was very vexatious! 

still cherished a dearer hope—she had nothing s What a light suddenly illumined hcY per- 
to do with that. Nor had she any warrant for jj plexities! 

suspecting it. Within these understood limits ^ jSlie felt too tired to go up stairs at once, and 
Mr. Howard was her especial property. He \ opened the back parlor door, intending to rest 
paid no attention to any other Indy, not even $ awhile, when a wonderful sight saluted her. 
her own sifters—except, indeed, Theresa, to- j; Theresa stood by the window, the light falling 
ward whom he was always very polite, and even s full on her face radiant with happy emotion, 
a little gallant. But that was only because she $ and by her side, holding both her hands in bis. 
was the youngest and likely to be overlooked. $ looking at her as if bis whole soul were in the 
But Emily's acquaintances did not alter their > gaze, was Henry Howard! 
views to suit her practice. When the Grcj’S $ Emily remained one moment as if petrified; 
found him there on Monday evening, and the \ then she softly closed the door on the lovers. 
Westervelis on Wednesday; when he was seen ^ Neither had perceived her. She sal down on 
with them at concerts, and walked with them ^ the lowest stair to recover breath: her uuui 
to church—people naturally compared notes. < was in a whirl; surprise—anti another em ui^u 
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that was not pleasure. She had imagined her¬ 
self all the time to be his only object, and this 
revelation was astounding. Cut hers was not 
a weak nature. 

“Good heaven!” she said to herself, “why 
do I feel thus? I did not want te marry him— 
I did not think of it. Why am I sorry if The¬ 
resa does? Can I be so selfish as that ? Wish¬ 
ing to deprive my sister of what I would not 
take myself! Let us have no more of this!” 
She rose, and went in search of Mrs. Bowen. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I found a charming 
tableau in the parlor just now.” 


$ “Yes, the dear child!” said the mother. “It 
$ was such a surprise, Emily. Mr. Howard saw 
\ your father at the office. If I hod thought of 
n any of the girls, it would have been you, my 
S dear. Theresa! Why, I had forgotten that she 
\ was not still in pantalettes! I’m afraid she won’t 
' know how to make a proper answer—won’t have 
; the least idea of what shq is saying!” 
j “Don’t be alarmed for that, mamma,” rc- 
5 turned Emily, smiling. “I saw her just now, 

• you know, and can assure you she acquitted 
s herself most creditably, considering that she is 
^ only A YOUNGER sister!” # 


IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Sweet friend, thou host faded, 
As fade the frail flow’rs, 
When Autumn’s invaded 
These valleys of onrs. 

No rose that we cherished 
With care on its bough, 
Drooped, faded, and perished 
As quickly as thou. 

Thine eye lost its brightness, 
Thy cheek lost its bloom; 
Thy form lost its lightness, 
And soon, in the tomb, 

With clay for thy pillow, 

And turf for thy breast, 
Beneath the dark willow, 
They laid thee to rest. 

The cold winds were sighing 
Their requiems ’round, 

Aud leaves, red and dying, 
Were strewn on the ground. 
Each sweet-scented blossom, 
That oped With a smile, 

And shone on tho bosom 
Of Summer awhilo. 


Had changed to a paleness 
That June never gave. 

And drooped with Its frailness, 
To die on thy grave. 

All Nature seems blended 
With sorrow and gloom, 
Since tliou host descended 
To rest in thy tomb; 

Her tophyrs are sighing, 

Her roses are shed 
For Emily, lying 
In peace with the dead. 

Bnt why should our bosoms 
With sorrow be riven. 

For one of earth’s blossoms, 
Transplanted in Heaven? 
The saints gather ’round her, 
In garments of white, 

And Jesus has crowned her 
An “angel of light.” 

Oh! there we shall meet her, 
When life’s dreams are o’er, 
And joyfully greet her 
With love-words onco morn! 


SONS OF FREEDOM’S BIRTH. 


BT LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS. 


Freedom’s sons, while ye inherit 
Priceless gifts, bequeathed in blood, 
Purchased l»y yon heroes valiant. 
Crimsoned in war’s gory flood— 

Yet remember, you may gather 
From their deeds but empty fame, 
If their undegeneratc spirit 
Burns not in your breast the same. 

Hero fathers! brave deliverers! 

In <mr helplessness to save, 

They their mighty arm nplifted, 

On the land and o’er tho wave! 


England’s arm of war was broken, 
Sundered tho oppressor’s chain; 
.Softly let their names bo spoken, 
Golden letters write their fame! 


Washington, the grefit immortal, 
Patriot parent, good as wise. 

Looking down fr--lit Heaven’s portal, 
From hfs throne rmid the skies— 
Bid** us sing, in c! >wim; numbers. 

Of the Sons of Freedom's Birth— 
And to wake the wot Id from lumbers, 
Hymning their undying worth! 
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“Your blue muslin, Hattie, and make those 5 showed the 'white round arms and shoulders, 
pretty rolls under your net. The present style d and defined the delicate, tapering waist; the 
of hair suits your face to perfection/* 1; fair soft hair, rolled back in waving profusion, 

“A rat, two mice, a waterfall, and a pork- 5 was gathered into a blue silk net, drooping low 
Ipie hat?” $ on the neck, its curling masses threatening to 

“Yes; and, Hattie, the blue net with tho J burst the pretty barrier, 
heavy tassels.” 5 Bent upon being a “good girl,” Bbe greeted 

“You are very particular, this evening.” ^ the tall, stately visitor with finished courtesy, 
Hattie stopped at the door, looking at her s conversed of all the winter’s amusements, talked 
aunt with a sort of questioning expression. $ hall and opera, ballet and concert, as if the wav- 
Mrs. Hall bore the look for a moment with s ing trees were not whispering an invitation to 
composure, but, under its steady pertinacity, s nature’s music, and she were not longing to 
she crimsoned and grew fidgetty, till a little $ obey the summons. She sang Verdi’s last ago- 
embarrassed laugh broke the silence. J nizing yells till she was crimson with the exer- 

“IIow you stare, Hattie!” s tion, and she fanned herself gracefully, as she 

“Aunt Kate,” aud the young girl’s face grew 5 acknowledged Milton Greaves’ compliments; 
crimson, “you are not going to show me off J but, in her own room, she tore off her net, 

again?” s and paced the room angrily, with her fair hair 

“Now, Hattie, what a queer child you are! $ floating around her shoulders. 

Most girls would feel grateful for such pains { “Haven’t 1 said I wouldn’t do it?” she said, 
as I take with you. I am sure, last winter I '< stamping her little foot. “And here I am in 

spared no pains to-” $ the traces, working as meekly as auntie could 

“Get me off your hamls! There, don’t bo J desire, to secure this ‘good match.’ I won’t! 

angry. I know the kindness of your motives; I won’t do it! Come in!” for a quick rap inter- 

l-ut, auntie dear, it is pains wasted. I can’t ^ rupted her passionate soliloquy, 
he fascinating to order.” s “My dear,” said aunt Kate, coming in softly, 

There was another pause in the conversation. \ “I came to tell you you needn’t wear your best 
Hattie stood in the doorway, her wrapper fall- !; wrapper in the morning. He’s engaged!” 
i:ig off her white, dimpled shoulders, her pretty }, “Engaged! How delightful!” 
fvee flushed, and her blue eyes half laughing, *1 “I am glad you think so,” said her aunt, 
half angry. Suddenly she jerked out the ques- ;j ruefully. 

tion, $ “Then I may do just as I please?” 

“Who is it now, aunt Kate?” $ “I suppose so. There is no profit in wasting 

“There, Hattie, do come round. That’s a < one’s ammunition. And to think how lovely 
g »od girl. Your uncle is going to bring his :■ lie looked, to-night, and how splendidly you 
partner’s nephew out to spend a few weeks at :• s»ng the air from Traviata! And ho is engaged 
T-It is a splendid match. His uncle has ^ to Miss Nellie Martin.” 

the care of his property, and says it is enormous. ^ “Never mind, auntie; tdiorc is as good fish 
lie ia an adopted son of Greaves, the millionaire, $ in the sea ns ever were caught!” 
who left him all his property. They say he is \ “Hattie! how vulgar!” 

very liberal to his mother, and has started all !; “That’s the principle, auntie, in homely lan- 
his brothers in business. Now, Hattie!” < gunge.” 

The appealing pathos of her tone was too J And, peeping over Milton Greaves’shoulders, 
much for Hattie’s gravity. She hurst into a fit ? as he writes to his brother, you may read, 
of hearty laughter, and ran off to perform her % “And you may tell Nellie, George, that she 
task of dressing for conquest. $ is still first in my affections; my allegiance 

Even aunt Kate was satisfied with the result. $ stood the threatened shock. Fancy this lovely 
The blue muslin, cut in the most fashionablo % rural retreat inhabited by two ultra fashionable 
style, with its peasant waist of azure Bilk, $ ladies, ‘got up’in the latest style of crinoline, 
4.34 
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flounce, and fashion, discoursing the opera and 
ball-room, and flourishing up and down the 
scales of Verdi’s atrocities. The formidable 
niece is pretty, ns my uncle said, but rather 
too marked in her attentions to your loving 
brother, etc., etc.” 

Fancy the gentleman’s astonishment, the next 
day, when the breakfast-table party met him. 
Mrs. Hall, cool and comfortable in her white 
wrapper, and hair screwed up in pins: and 
Hattie, with a pretty chintz dress, and floating 
curls, sublimely composed under his most com¬ 
plimentary speeches. The soft blue eyes, that 
drooped so languidly last evening, now flashed 
a merry answer to his soft speeches, till lie 
found himself at case with the naturally grace¬ 
ful niece of his host. 

“Do yon garden, Mr. Greaves?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“I am going to take advantage of this cloudy 
clay to do a week’s work in the garden. Uncle 
is going to town; auntie is deep in preserving 
duties; so, if you arc not afraid of soiling your 
wristbands, you niny come help me tie up rose¬ 
bushes, and set pinks.” 

If he was afraid of his wristbands, she was 
utterly regardless of her little white hands. 
Into the dark mould, scratched by the thorns, 
lifting the heavy spade, or down to the trowel 
depth, she worked at her task till completed. 

‘•How very kind you have been!” she said, 
at last, standing up before him. “This would 
have taken me all day alone. Gome to the 
pump to wash our fingers, and then I will show 
y »u the place. Arc you interested in cows and 
pigs?” 

••Deeply!” he said, with a kind of ludicrous 
solemnity. 

“We’ve a beautiful stock,” she said, as they 
walked on. “It is one of uncle’s hobbies. And 
then you shall see Lightning.” 

“ A horse ?” 

“ Mine! I once captivated the heart of a sea- 
eaptain, who wanted to adopt me when I was 
al out ten years old. Auntie not consenting, he 
has done the next best thing, by giving me the 
most extravagant presents, generally brought 
from abroad. He procured this horse when but 
a foal, and presented it to me, certain of its 
being a pure Arabian. There!” and she pointed 
across a field. “Do you see him? The black 
ono. 

Kven her enthusiasm was satisfied at his un¬ 
sparing admiration. 

“Is he not a beauty? Fleet as the wind, 
spirited And haughty, he is loving to me, and 
a- gentle as a lamb. Now see!” 


She gave a clear, musical whistle of four or 
five notes. 

Lightniug stopped eating. Arching his neck, 
ho bent his delicate head to listen. Again the 
whistle, and then, with long, clastic strides, he 
cleared the field, leaped an intervening fence, 
swept across another meadow, and stood beside 
his little mistress. 

Milton caressed and petted him, but his head 
rested against Ilattie, his eyes were for her 
only, till, obedient to n signal, he knelt like a 
dog before her. 

“He will not be satisfied, now, unless hp 
carries me,” she said, blushing. “But he will 
walk.” 

She was on his back, one little white hand 
nestling in his long mane, ns she spoke; but 
she kept him at a walking pace, as she did the 
honors of the farm. 

They wero sauntering up the walk to the 
house, 9he still seated on Lightning’s back, ho 
sauntering beside her, when a cry of pain, a 
long, wailing cry, broke the hum of busy life 
around them. Lightning stopped, as they 
listened. Again the cry, and, with a kindling 
eye, and flushed cheek, Ilattie pointed to the 
men running across the fields. 

A low whistle started her horse ofF with a 
speed worthy of his name. Milton stood aghast. 
Without bridle or saddle, she seemed to him 
rushing to destruction. The long, elastic strides 
of the horse soon distanced the men running to 
the spot, and Milton saw the young girl spring 
down and kneel on the ground. Another mo¬ 
ment, and she stood* erect, with something in 
her arms. The docile animal knelt again, and 
she was in her obi seat, one arm holding a 
child, one hand nestling again in Lightning’s 
mane. Slowly sho came on, the men crowding 
around her, but her steed bearing her as softly 
as if he understood the necessity for gentleness. 
Again and again the cry of pain broke from the 
child, but the golden head bent over the little 
form, and soothed the sufferer. 

Mrs. Ilall met the procession as it neared the 
house. 

“Willie Neal, the gardener's little boy,” said 
Hattie, hurriedly, ns she saw her aunt. “The 
children were all playing in the hay, and ono 
of the big boys jumped on Willie's shoulder. 
Take him, auntie, I’m off for the doctor.” 

And. putting the child carefully in the nrms 
“auutie” held out, she gave her whistle, and 
was off again down the road, her curls flying 
out under her broad hat, and both hands hidden 
in the hair of Lightning’s mane. 

“Where has she gone?” cried Milton. 
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“To the village. You may well stare, Mr. <' 
Greaves, but the people here know Hattie well, s i 
and it is ifseless to try to keep her within \ ' 
bounds in the country. She is a perfect far- $ 
nier’s girl.” # 5 

“But the danger! That horse is so fleet!” S; i 
“There, is no danger. Hattie was but tens' 
years old, when Captain Willis gave her Light- j \ 
ning, then a foal; they are old play-fellows, i 
Hush! Willie dear; there’s a good little man.” \ 
And, having reached the house, she made an > 
apology, and left her guest, to provide for her ^ 
little patient. \ 

Milton paced up and down the piazza, watch- \ 
ing for the return of the Arabian and his little < 
rider. The morning’s clouds gathered thickly, \ 
and a drenching rain began to fall. Everything ^ 
was thoroughly saturated, before, far down the jj 
road, he saw the black speck. Larger and larger $ 
it grew, till the brave horse swept up the avenue 
to deposit its half-drowned rider. ^ 

“James! James!” < 

The call brought the Btable-boy, who, heed- $ 
less of the rain, as \iis young mistress, stood s 
patiently to hear her directions for her pet’s \ 
comfort.. Not till he was led away did she J 
heed Milton’s entreaties to come in. The wide > 
hat drooped mournfully, the curls hung in long, < 
wet strings, from the chintz dress, the water \ 
poured in little streams; but the blue eyes were $ 
unclouded, and the little mouth smiling. 5 

“How is Willie?” i: 

“Better. Your aunt has doctored him.” $ 

“Dr. Lewis-will be he$e as fast as his horse \ 
can bring him. He wanted me to come in his $ 
gig, like a lady, but I preferred to travel by $ 

Lightning, like-” $ 

“A tomboy!” cried Mrs. ITall, from the win- j 
dow. “Come in, you wet torment, and dress $ 
yourself for dinner.” $ 

“Blue dress, auntie, and net?” whispered 5 
Hattie, saucily, as she passed her aunt. “Our * 
good match is pretty thoroughly disenchanted $ 
by this time.” 5 

Such a merry afternoon and evening! Willie’s i 


wounds were dressed, and the rogue’s mother 
sent to him. The pouring rain kept home-folks 
within doors, and Milton undertook, by Mrs 
Hall’s request, to keep Hattie quiet. 

The blue muslin came down again, without 
the silk waist, and the soft curls fell unbound 
over the round shoulders; but Verdi was put 
aside for Scotch melodies, and Flotow, while 
Milton’s clear voice chimed with Hattie’s, as 
the words gained new power from her heart 
tones, and the twilight found them sentimental 
over “Auld Robin Grey.” 

“Going home?” Hattie's voice fell a whole 
octave, as she paced up and down the pi&zxa. 

“I have been here six^weeks now, and—and 
ought to go home.” 

“No more rides, no drives, no walks, except 
in solemn state or loneliness!” said Hattie, dole¬ 
fully. 

“Shall you miss me, then?” 

“Of course!” The answer was half pettish. 

“Give me permission to returo, then,” and 
be took her hand in his; “to return as—as a 
suitor for this hand.” 

“You forget yourself strangely,” she said, 
hayghtily withdrawing her hand. “ Miss Martin 
might question your right to make the proposal.” 

“Miss Martin? 1 don't understand. Nellie 
Martin is engaged to my brother, but how this 
affects ine, I-” 

“Your brother? Then you were not engaged 
all this time?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Oh! nunt Kate!” whispered Hattie, and then 
her merry laugh rang out, to Milton’s extreme 
discomfiture and astonishment. 

Days after, when, still a guest, Milton had 
won the promise he coveted, he told Hattie his 
first impression, and she sang, 

“The rats and the mice, they made such a strife— 
lie was frightened half to death at the thought of such a 
wife I” 

And he answered, 

“Rut he rode a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 

And naw a young lady jump on a black hoi-o. 

With her hair down in ringlets, and every -day clothes— 

1 He finds she makes music wherever she guesl” 


TO A POET. 


Were T a poet. I should wreathe yoar name 

With bright-lined fancies; tiniest buds of thonght 
Should blossom into sweetest song, enwrought 
With, here and there, the laurel leaves of fame. 

And on vour brow I’d set a fadeless crown 
Of star-bright blo*«om«, spilling odors sweet 
Ami rife with beauty. Kamo should fit your feet, 
\ ur willing slave, crouch like a mastin' down. 

Al**! the Muses hold me but in scorn- 
bo mil-t my oil. ring be of humbler worth: 


% Each kindly wish that in my heart has birth. 

!; Twined with bright smiles— these shall the wreath ad ra! 
s The gift of poesy, that brings its pain. 

J; Its rapture, its delight—the haunting video, 

' The witching spell are thine—and I rejoice 
s That thus thine ear ran catch its melting strain. 

> And I am proud, indeed, to call thee friend, 
s And glad that I may bring my meed of praise. 

That Hod may guide thee through tli© coming days, 

/ My ferveut prayer shall each day ascend. M. W. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next morning, Emily sat in the break¬ 
fast-room which looked out on the bench, 
anxiously waiting for Manners’ appearance. 

It was a beautiful day—the sky stretched 
out blue and cloudless, except for the fleecy 
summer clouds that floated about the horizon— 
the sea rippled upon the sand with a plaintive 
murmur, that would have been nothing to a 
mind at rest, but to Emily it sounded so mourn¬ 
ful that she grew absolutely impatient by its 
musical monotony. 

She had been with Kate for a short time after 
her return on the previons evening, but the 
conversation had soon flagged in a way very 
unusual between them; Emily was oppressed 
by the secret she had learned, and Kate was 
too restless under a thousand unaccustomed 
thoughts to fix her attention upon any subject. 

Mrs. Delaney was enduring Kate’s troubles 
with all the sympathy of true friendship, and 
she sat that morning so overwhelmed by these 
added misfortunes, that she could catch no hold 
of a hope wherewith to solace her anxiety. 

At last she saw Manners riding up to the 
house, and went out into the porch to meet 
him. 

“How is Kate?” he asked, as he dismounted 
and ascended the steps. 

“She has not been down,” Emily replied; 
“she almost always takes her breakfast alone, 
and I have not had the courage yet to go in 
and see her. Shall I send up word you are 
here?” 

“Yes, please. Have you breakfasted?” 

Emily colored and hesitated. 

“I really believe you don’t know,” he said, 
smiling. 

It was the truth, she did not. She was con¬ 
scious that she had been sitting at the table, 
but whether she had eaten a morsel was beyond 
her power to tell. 

“We will take it for granted you have not,” 
said Will; “I hope you will try again and offer 
me a cup of chocolate.” 

Emily sent a message up to Kate, and accom¬ 
panied Manners into the breakfast-room. She 
ordered fresh chocolate, and, when it was pre¬ 


pared, they seated themselves at the table. 
Until then, the servants had been going in and 
out, so that they could only exchange the most 
commonplace remarks—it seemed to Emily that 
they would never be alone. 

“Any news?” she asked, when the door 
closed behind the last domestic. 

“None of any consequence,” he replied, 
drinking his chocolate hastily. 

“I dreaded to see the day break,” said 
Emily; “I don’t think I closed my eyes during 
the whole night.” 

“You are a remarkable woman!” exclaimed 
Manners. “You really feel for other people’s 
misfortunes.” 

“I hope I am human-” 

“Excuse me. If you were, you would be as 
selfish as humanity in general. I ‘feel in a 
moralizing frame of mind this morning, you 
perceive; an early ride always produces it.” 

“If I did not know you so well,” returned 
Emily, “I should think yod perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent to Kate. Why are you so much afraid of 
ever showing any feeling, Will?” 

“Because feelings are something people can 
get hold of—mental bell-pulls that they twitch 
unmercifully if you show them where they hang. 
I don’t like all the world ringing at the door of 
my heart, and trampling over every respectable 
thought that may chance to lie in the vesti¬ 
bule.” 

Ertiily laughed in spite of herself at the-od^ity 
of the comparison. Indeed, like most people 
who have suffered much, she had passed beyond 
the season when tears come easily, and learned 
to smile with silent bitterness at so many things 
which, in her girlish days, would have scorched 
her cheeks with burning drops. 

Before they could say anything more, a ser¬ 
vant entered—Miss Paulding desired her cousin 
to walk up stairs. 

Emily turned pale again. 

“How can you ever tell her?” she exclaimed. 

“Just as I could sit down and have my arm 
cut off,” returned Will, rising from his seat with 
very much the air a mnn might have when going 
forth to that pleasant operation. 

“Your early visit has made her suspect bad 
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news of some sort,” said Emily. “I am glad she' “I have come to bring you bad news,” be 
did not come down—oh! what a coward lam!” 5 said; “ I thought it better that you should know 
‘•Ouly in the anticipation of evils,” answered $ the worst at once.” 

Manners; “you are a real heroine when the '< He saw the color come and go in her face, 
moment to act arrives.” *1 She was struggling with all the force of her 

She shook her head—that might have once $ resolute nature to keep back any sign of agita- 
been true—but she was greatly altered now. 'tion; he was too generous not to end her sus- 
IIJness and suffering had broken her spirit very s pense at once. 

much; although in supporting quietly the un- $ “It is trouble of a kind that you do not 
happiness of her destiny, she was actuated more v expect,” he said; “it comes through uncle 
by a keen sense of duty than many of those who j Walters.” 

deemed her submission weakness, would have $ “He is not ill—not-” 

conceived. ^ “No, no; but he has met with a great disas- 

“I am going to see Harry,” she said. “ If s ter in business.” 

you want me, I shall be out on the lawn with 5 An expression of relief passed over her face, 

him.” J “ He has my fortune in his hands,” she said. 

Manners left the room. She listened to his s “If he needs money, why does he not use that? 

step in the hall. She could hardly have been ; lie has not waited, I hope, to ask.” 
more shocked and bewildered if it had been ihc % “That is precisely the trouble. He invested 
tread t>f those carrying Kate's coflin up the 5 your property together with the greater part of 
stairs, instead of that death-blow to all her : his own, and the scheme proved a failure.” 
hopes and her future. \ She hardly understood the extent of tho mis- 

Sho broke from her dismal reflections at \ fortune which his words were meant to ex- 
length, and went away to seek consolation in < press. 

the society of her child—the poor creature had J “But I suppose lie will recover himself—ho 
learned td depend upon the instincts of mater- $ has such business talent.” 

nal affection as the only joy and portion lefts “Kate, I have not spoken clearly enough,” 
her in life. s said Will. “Uncle Walters believes himself 

Manners knocked at the door of the boudoir : ruined. It pains him most of all to think that 
and opened it. ^ you are involved in his downfall.” 

Kate was sitting in an easy-chair by the win- s “You mean that my fortune is lost?” 
dow, calm enough to all outward appearance; > “I fear that nothing more than the merest 
but the dark rings about her eyes, and the un- $ pittance can be saved from the wreck. I can’t 
accustomed pallor of her complexion, betrayed s sympathize with you—I don’t know what to 

the sleepless night she had spent. $ say-” 

“Good-morning,” said Manners. “Have I s She put up her hand to enjoin silence, and 
disturbed you?” v then pressed it against her forehead. Well as 

“Not in tho least,” she replied; “I felt cer- $ he knew her. Manners could not decide how she 
tain you would be here.” i would act nuder the pressure of such misfortune; 

Look a scat near her; before he could he waited with a strango feeling of curiosity 
broach the subject of his errand, she added c under all his pain. 

quickly, ^ “Then I am poor!” were her first words. 

“You must have bad news for me, or you $ “But I have health, youth, nnd energy—I shall 
would not be such an early visitor.” $ endure it. But poor uncle Walters—what a 

It was not her way to avoid trouble, or put s dreadful blow to him! What can I do for him? 
it out of sight to the last moment. If it menaced s How can I comfort him ?” 

her, she wanted to look it full in the face and $ The news had roused her from the passive 
comprehend its proportions at the first glance. " misery she had been enduring, and the shock 
“Tell me,” she said; “you know my clia-s did her good, 
racter—suspense will be worse for me than any ^ “He feels more than all the fact of having 
bad tidings you can bring.” $ ruined you,” said Will; “he made the invest- 

He saw that she was thinking of the Russian s ment without your permission-” 

—the trouble in which he had fallen could wait $ “Nonsense! There was a general permission 
for Hie present—that was a matter only between 5 for him to«do as he thought proper with my 
her own heart and her; but the other evil he n money—he did quite right. Poor old uncle! 
had to communicate was tangible and required n l dare say he had schemes of doubling my 
to be met at once. > capital—how sorry I am for him!” 
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“You don’t appear to think of yourself,” said 

Manners. 

“I have not had time yet,” she replied; “I 
am selfish enough in all conscience, but I aui 
not quite a monster!” 

“Not quite,” said Will, with a smile. 

“Don’t imagine I mean to set up for a 
heroine!” she exclaimed. “Of course, I shall 
feel it very much—I haven’t sounded the depth 
of it yet. I wonder if I shall have to teach or 
sew?” 

“You might do better.” 

“What do you mean? I am sure I could 
neither write books nor paint pictures—I shall 
be sadly commonplace when the lustre of wealth 
is gone.” 

“I am not certain but you might do either; 
but I was not thinking of those things.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“You certainly had offers enough to satisfy 
any reasonable girl—you might marry-” 

“Don’t go any farther! Sell myself, become 
a living lie, peril body and soul!” she exclaimed, 
passionately. “For shame, Will Manners! How 
dare you propose such things to me.” 

“Don’t annihilate me quite! I did no( in¬ 
tend you absolutely to sell yourself for your 
weight in gold; but if you liked any man—if 
you could be happy with him-” 

“There is no such man,” she interrupted, 
hastily; “you needn’t trouble yourself to go 
on, Will.” 

ne comprehended the thoughts which flashed 
through her mind; he saw the sickly whiteness 
of disappointed hope that gathered about her 
mouth, hnd the cruel anxiety which troubled 
her eyes. 

“I must tell you all the features of the case,” 
he said; “hero is uncle Walters’ letter.” 

“Not just now,” she returned; “leave it for 
me to read byand-by! I know how he has 
suffered; I can’t hear it this morning.” 

“I wished to tell you of one hope be has,” 
continued Will. 

“Is there any?” 

“He thinks so. It may be the reed to which 
he clings for mental support—I lialf-fear so.” 

He explained in a few words the project by 
which Walters hoped to retrieve their mu¬ 
tual losses. 

“But that will require money,” said Kate. 

“Yes; otherwise he must fail, and then every¬ 
thing is gone.” 

“Can he raise it?” 

“There is the difficulty—his strait must be 
suspected.” 

“Besides,” said Kate, “if he borrowed it and 


then failed, he would be called dishonest—he 
could not repay it. No, no; he is my mother’s 
brother, his name must not be disgraced!” 

“He may find some’friend who can assist 
him.” 

“He has no right to involve anybody,” re¬ 
turned Kate; “I will not hear of it where I am 
concerned. The little saved let him use as be 
thinks fit. What he does will be for the best— 
but no borrowing—no entanglements.” 

“What a brave woman you are!” cried Will, 
roused into wondering admiration. 

She smiled rather wearily. 

“ Because I can bear material evils,” she said, 
contemptuously. “I believe I shrink from men¬ 
tal suffering like the most miserable coward!” 

“How can you know? What suffering have 
you ever had?” 

She twisted her fingers in an irritated way. 

“None, of course; I meant that I should be 
a coward if it came. What else could my wbrds 
signify ?” 

She flashed a dark glance at him, which 
warned him that the secrets of her mind would 
be kept to the last gasp. If she suffered, it 
would be in silence. She would crush her heart 
under its pain sooner than make one sign which 
should betray her weakness to any human being. 

“Nothing else, naturally,” replied Manners,, 
quietly. 

She appeared satisfied that he had suspected 
nothing from her words, and her thoughts went 
away from the trouble which had come upoif 
her, to dwell on tho doubts and anxieties which 
had left her sleepless through the long hours of 
the night. 

She longed to question Manners, but had not 
the courage to approach the subject. When he 
entered, her first thought was that he had come 
to verify her suspicions concerning the count; 
but lie appeared to have forgotten him utterly, 
to have no idea that anything concerning him 
could be of more interest to her than the affairs 
of any common stranger. 

Suddenly another idea woke and stung her 
with its shame. He might believe that she was 
interested in him, and hesitated to speak for 
fear of giving her pain. That reflection was 
unendurable! She must question him—must 
be calm and indifferent while listening to ihe 
truth, no matter at what cost, or how shocki^|^ 
it might be. 

She tried to frame some casual inquiry—she 
could not find a single word that would not re¬ 
veal her suffering. 

“Shall you write to uncle Walters ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, impatiently; “I will 
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write to-day—you must also—tell him I do not t and down the floor, fairly insane with anxiety 
care, except for him.” ! and suffering. 

“It is too early to decide upon any plan-” $ - 

“Don’t talk about plans!” she cried. “Ex-$ CHAPTER VIII. 

cuse me, Will; I am nervous and irritable.” s The time of Manners’ absence appeared in- 
“ You will stay quietly here with Emily till$ terminable. She caught the bell-pull once or 
the matter is settled.” J twice in her hand to ring and summon him, 

“Of course—never mind all that! I have s then allowed it to drop, and turned away, 
had my breakfast—I am not going to starve $ He might come in suddenly and find her in 
to-day.” She caught her breath and added, j that state of agitation. She must sit down— 

“Will, did you-” $ must quiet herself. 

She could go no farther. She felt as if the $ She threw herself in a chair; her face was 
Sentence must end in a shriek if continued. J half-turned away from the door. A step in the 
“What were you going to ask?” $ passage—a quick knock—he had come at last! 

“Nolhing,” she said. “I have forgotten—it $ She tried to bid him enter—the words died in 
was of no consequence.” s a husky whisper. She could only keep a des- 

“Emily is very anxious about you,” he 5 perate grasp upon her reeling faculties, and sit 
said. ^ there, still and cold, awaiting the revelation 

“Poor Emily! I have not seen her this morn- $ which was to torture her heart, 
ing—I suppose she was afraid to meet me—I$ The door opened, a voice said, 

will go to her.” “Mrs. Delaney gave me permission to come 

“She is busy with the boy; I dare say she '< in.” 
will be up soon.” i> Kate turned. It was not her cousin, but the 

Kate sank back in her chair from which she v young Russian who stood before her. 
had half-risen. ' \ She gave one gasp and sat staring at him. 

She must speak—she must know the worst— i; utterly incapable of speech or motion under 
she should lose her senses if she could not end < the shock, 
that suspense. ij “May I enter?” he asked. 

“Was there a hop last night?” she asked. \ She managed to bow—she could not yet trust 
“Yes.” <; her voice. 

He would not assist her—she felt irritated ^ How was he to be treated? What did this 
beyond endurance. !* visit mean? Had he come to explain the mys- 

“Mrs. Doshamer was here yesterday,” she ;• tery which surrounded him, or to blind her eyes 
began. < again, and by some specious argument make 

“Yes, Emily told me so—tiresome old cat!” s her once more forget all her suspicions and the 
“You have heard what she said?” s tales she had heard. 

“About the Russian, you mean?” $ “I left your cousin down stairs,” he said, 

Kate bowed her head—she could not speak— s taking a seat near her. “You ought to be out 
but she managed to play with some flowers in $ this fine morning—you look pale from so much 
the window, she would not give way. ^ confinement—it must be bad for you.” 

It was a fine study of character to watch the He spoke hesitatingly; there was a constraint 
proud woman; she bore the ordeal as few of i; in his manner unlike his usual polished ease, 
her sex could have done. ^ Kate had no strength just then to waste in 

“Oh! she was in a state of high delight!” j: words, so they sat in silence for some moments. 

Manners went on; “she exults in other people’s $ “I did not mean to be so stupid,” be said, 

misfortunes. They-” ^ suddenly, looking in her face with one of those 

A knock at the door interrupted him; Kate $ beaming smiles whieh had thrilled her soul onlj 
fairly sprang out of her chair with impatience. $ too ofien. 

“Come in,” said Will. ^ Kate’s head began to whirl—sho was nearly 

It was one of the servants with a message for $ stifled between emotion and anger at herself for 
him. Some one down stairs wished to see him $ feeling it. 

instantly. „ s “I came to tell you something,” he went on. 

“Let the person wait,” said Kate. $ “Will you have patience to listen?” 

“I will come back immediately,” he replied; $ She must speak now, and it should be done 
“I have oceans of things to tell you since you s firmly. 

have introduced the subject.” > “Go on,” she said, and repressed agitation 

He rose and left the room, and Kate rushed up made the tone icy and forbidding. 
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“I am almost a stranger to you,” he said, \ “I don’t know myself any longer,” she cried 
quickly. “It sounds like presumption to ad- s out; “I seem to be living in a dream.” 
dress you as I must; but remember that I had $ “Let it become a blessed reality!” he said, 
seemed to know you for months before I made ^ “Promise to be my wife; let your heart speak, 
your acquaintance, and so pardon me. I cannot j: Oh!'it will plead for me, it must!” 
bear this suspense any longer—I love you! I $ He drew her head upon his shoulder; she did 
cannot go away with this secret in my heart—it ^ not resist, but lay there, sobbing like a tired 
has been upon my lips a thousand times—I must s child, utterly prostrated by watching and ex¬ 
speak now. I know it seems bold, mad, but let J citement. He whispered soothing words in her 
me tell you the whole—you freeze me with your $ ear—called her by every endearing name that 
icy manner.” . s love could suggest, and she listened, forgetful 

He looked at her with his face pale and trou- $ of the whole world, the future, all which lay 
bled; she could preserve her statue-like compo- s outside that little room, while those thrilling 
sure no longer. She began to tremble violently s tones echoed through her heart, 
from head to foot, and her great eyes grew J Suddenly a thought roused her, like the stab 
purple with excitement. of a dagger, from her bewildering dream. No 

“I came to America late last autumn,” he i> remembrance of his unworthiness—that could 
went on hurriedly. “I was lonely and dis- not intrude yet—but the tidings Manners had 
heartened; ray mother had died suddenly a few i brought. 

months before, and she was the only person I $ “They tell me I am poor!” she exclaimed; 
had to love. I lived in New York in complete $ “I have no right to marry any man.” 
retirement—I had no letters—I made no ac- s “Do you think I want your money ? Can you 
quaintances—I only wished to indulge my mor- !> wrong mo by such a doubt? Could we not be 
bid feelings in solitude, and escape from every s happy in a desert if we had our love to brighten 
person who had ever known me. I saw you J it? If it is gone, do not think of it. Surely, if 
drive past one day—do not think it foolish or 5 you love me, you would not allow your pride to 
insane—I felt that I had met my destiny. I ^ stand between us.” 

haunted your footsteps after that—I knew that \ “I think I have none left,” she murmured, 
you often saw me—I was romantic enough to { unconsciously. 

believe that you sometimes thought of me. I % He caught the words and strained her closer 

learqed that you were coming here—I followed j to his heart. 

—you know the rest. Since then I have only J “My darling, oh! my darling! Your destiny 
lived in your presence! Tell mo that you are J shall be what you choose to make it! If rank 
not angry—that you are not indifferent—that I $ and power can gratify you, they shall be yours 
may still hope.” c —if Wealth can purchase you happiness, it shall 

She forgot her suspicions, forgot the reports s be found.” ' 

which had blackened his character, and sat J His words brought back the recollection of 
listening in a delicious bewilderment to his J all her past fears; she must speak—not that 

passionate words. s they were in her heart now—hut she must let 

“Answer me,” he said; “tell me that time ^ him know how unworthily she had doubted, 
and devotion may teach you to return my affec- s him. 

tion. Oh! lady, lady, do speak to me!” $ “I must tell you!” she exclaimed. “They 

He caught her hand and covered it with i; said you were an impostor—an adventurer— 
burning kisses. ' sometimes I half believed the stories when you. 

“You frighten me,” she said, brokenly: “I '■ were gone. Only yesterday I heard-” 

have known you so short a time—it seems so $ “I know the story, little one; it would have 

unwomanly—I cannot forgive myself-” !; been strange if you had not doubted—my be- 

“You mean that you are not indifferent to $ havior has been ridiculous.” 
me?” he cried. “Oh ! only say that and T will $ He drew his arms away and stood before her, 
be silent! I will wait months, years, but let me s pale and grave, 
have the hope of finding my happiness at last!” | “Have you any doubts now?” 

She sank back and covered her face with her $ “Not while I look in your face!” she ex¬ 
bands. He gently withdrew them and held the > claftned. 

slender fingers in his own. j “Suppose they were true—if I were not-” 

“Look at me,” he pleaded; “give me one ^ “No, no!” she interrupted. “You are not 
moment’s rest and joy! I have not deceived s false, you are not base!” 

myself—you do care for me.” ^ “Not that; but suppose I am not rich, not 

Vol. XLIV.—28 
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titled, what would that have to do with your ^ “Last spring I discovered that one of my 
love?” $ servants was dishonest. I discharged him, and, 

“Nothing,” she answered. “You may be s it seems, he passed himself off for me, committed 
poor as I am, I shall love you still; but your $ several heavy forgeries, and disappeared. The 
honor—your good name!” . ' } police learned that a person bearing that name 

He drew her toward him once more—held her s was here, supposed it to be the forger, eent on 
close to his heart for an instant—then released * and arrested me last night. Constantine arrived 
her and moved away. v just as they were taking me away, and, of course. 

She heard the door open—heard him call, | the matter was settled.” 

“Constantine, come here!” $ “But you did not pay your hotel bills,” said 

She had fallen back in her chair. Some one < tkd ambassador; “you know you did not.” 
entered with him—sfoe recognized the Russian s “I foolishly disposed of a large sum,” said 
ambassador. $ the count, “and left myself out of pocket. I 

“ This is my cousin,” she heard the count say. > drew a check on my banker, but the letter was 
“Constantine, will you tell this young lady who $ miscarried; so I was forced to appear in a very 
I really am?” $ unenviable light in every way.” 

“The most atrocious, romantic, good-for-no- > “That is not all,” added the ambassador, 
thing young Don Quixote that ever lived!” ex- j “Don’t stumble; make a clear breast of it; 
claimed the ambassador, pushing him aside ^ Miss Paulding shall sentence you after.” 

without the slightest ceremony and going up \ “The nhme I bear here-” 

to Kate. “My dear Miss Paulding, I am so \ “Count Tcherkernozoff!” fairly shrieked his 

happy to see you again. You stole my heart ^ cousin, going into convulsions of laughter, 
last winter, you know; I am charmed to renew \ “I wished my voyage to remain a secret,” 
my acquaintance with you.” \ said the count. “I chose that whimsical name. 

Woman of society and finished lady as she was, J and when my servant went to obtain the pass- 
the only words Kate Paulding could speak were: s port, he saw fit to add the title.” 

“How came you here?” $ “From these follies have arisen all bis trou- 

“No wonder you ask; I feel as if I had fallen J bles,” said the minister. “I hope you have had 
from the clouds! I heard of this creature’s $ enough of masquerading for this time. Miss 
annoyances, brought on by his own folly, and $ Paulding, allow me to present my cousin, Count 
hurried here to give him a fine scolding for his v Oacar Orloff—his first appearance, this season, 
behavior. Would you believe it, I did not even s iu his original character.” 

know he was in America. I found him in the £ His gayety carried off Kate’s confusion better 
hands of the police—only fancy it! lie is a 5 than anything else could have done, and just 
pretty inmate f^r a respectable dwelling; by s theu Will Manners put his head in at the door, 
this time he would have been in the New York $ “Is the prisoner ready?” he demanded. 

Tombs if I had not reached hero last night.” i; “Give him time for u last prayer,” said the 
Kate was nearer the verge of hysterics than $ minister. “I think one fair judge here ia 
she had ever been in her life, but the count in- $ tolerably decided.” 

terposed in time to keep her from going over. \ Kate sprang forward, and hid her face on 
“It is all true,” he said; but I will try to ex- ;> her cousin’s shoulder, 
plain the matter a little more clearly than Con- > “Did you know?” she asked, 

stantine has done. If that is the lucid style in ; i He laughed consciously. 

which he settles diplomatic affairs, he must be j> “Well, yes. Orloff did give me a suspicion 

an invaluable ambassador.” $ of the facts some weeks since, a9 I was yonr 

“Oh! the facts are there,” returned the minis-cousin. I told him the matter might as well 
ter, gayly. “You are a jail-bird; there is no i rest; you could learn his real name at any 

use in denying it!” ^ time. He did not know what people were say- 

“ You arc bewildering Miss Paulding utterly,” $ ing about him, and I thought it made no dif- 
said the count. “.She is in doubt yet whether «! ference. Besides, I wanted to prove to you that 

you have not come to apprehend me.” s you had more heart than you believed, and 

“So I have—and shall take her ns chief wit- $ could not help loving amaan, although he was 
n^s. Your career is ended, sir. T believe your l slandered.” 

destiny will be settled in this room.” \ “All a baBe plpi!” said the minister. “They 

The color rushed back in a torrent to Kate’s I; shall be punished hereafter, Miss Paulding, 
oheeks, and the count went on with his expla- \ Count, finish your confessions.” 
n,J,l >ns * 5 He drew Manners out of the room with him. 
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considerately leaving Kate a little opportunity < on the count's arm. Several persons who knew 
to recover herself. $ the minister crowded about him. He introduced 

The lovers sat there for a long lime, too much s his cousin, and explained briefly the state of the 
engrossed iu their conversation to heed the flight j case. 

of time. \ The story spread like wild-fire. In an hour 

The count managed to talk fast enough in \ it was known from one end of New York to the 
that hour to make her tolerably familiar with j; other, but by that time there were other revela- 
the leading events of his life. She had no > lions to be chronicled likewise, 
reason to plead that she knew so little of him $ Mrs. Doshamer had seen the carriage drive 
after that. i; up. With a group of other ladies, she crowded 

44 Oh! Kate," he said, 44 we will be happy s as near as possible, unable to understand the 
now." i* thing at all. 

14 Let us try to be worthy of it,” she an-I; “I suppose he is a state-prisoner," said she. 
swered, seriously. 44 1 am ashamed of my past J “I dare say ho has committed fearful crimes in 
follies. Will you teach me to outlive them?" $ Russia, and will be taken there for trial." 

Never mind how he answered. It was a very i; At that instant, up rushed old Wilson, with a 
convincing argument, ^and admitted of no dis- \ statement of the facts. 

pute. jj Mrs. Doshamer nearly choked in her rage, 

‘•Good people!" said Manners’ voice outside. $ but she crowded nearer with the others to wA- 
44 We other poor mortals have human appetites. £ nes* what would follow. 

Kale, are you aware that you are starving a ij The count stopped directly before Col. Leslie. 
Russian ambassador in the coolest possible man- s “The malice you have shown would deserve 
ner? Count TcherkeruozofF, will it please you $ punishment," he Baid, “if a gentleman would 
to come down stairs?" $ not disgrace himself by shooting you. I re- 

Down they went; but before anything rational ^cognized you from the first, but forbore to ox- 
could be done, Emily was forced to carry Kate $ pose you, hoping that you had reformed. You 
off for a few moments, squeeze aud cry over $ do belong to the Leslie family,‘it is true, but 
her a little, and then return to the company ^ not legally. You were broken and driven out of 
tolerably composed. s the army for swindling, and cheating at cards; 

After a time, the gentlemen rode back to the $ you are a fortune-hunter, and a gambler. Now 
town; they were to return that evening. The s leave this place, and do not return." 
ambassador apologized for dragging the count s The Englishman stood aghast, tried to blus- 
away; but there was a little business to settle, $ ter; but it was all in vain. The count drew a 
and his stay must be short. v paper from his pocket and showed it to him, 

AH the afternoon Kate lay on the sofa, and v quietly grasped him by the coat collar, and, in 

Emily hovered about her, happy ns a bird over \ spite of the colonel’s struggles, landed him at 
its fledgling. They did not talk much—startling \ the foot of the steps in the most unceremonious 
evenis had rushed upon them with too much ji manner, with a variety of smarts on different 

rapidity to render conversation easy—but it $ portions of his person not necessary to parti- 

wa9 pleasure enough to rest there quietly, i cularize. 

feeling that the clouds had cleared away, and \ The confusion baffles description. In the 
the sun came out the brighter for the passing 5 midst of it Mrs. Doshamer escaped to her 
gloom. v room. She found Juliet—who had just heard 

Back to Newport drove our three friends. \ the story—overwhelmed her with abuse, and 
The first person they saw on the steps of the ? left her almost fainting in her chair, 
hotel was Col. Leslie. The fact of the arnbas- \ The poor girl was roused by a voice she knew 
sador's arrival, and the release of the count, n only too well. She started up, exclaiming, 
were still only vague rumors, which most people $ “Oh! Will. Will, what shall I do?" 
refused to credit. \ He made her sit down. A long conversation 

When the crowd saw the three drive up, there $ followed, interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
was a general excitement and confusion. J Doshamer, wbo fairly drove Manners out of the 

The blankest and the palest face that one \ room. 

1 s 

could see was worn by the gallant English s The next morning, Newport woke to an- 
colonel. He looked from one side to the other, ^ other exitement. Will Manners had eloped ‘ 
as if he would gladly have made his escape; but j; with Juliet. 

that was impossible. J I am glad to leave them oil happy, to settle 

The ambassador ascended the steps, leaning s even the least matter satisfactorily. 
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Mr. Walters received the aid he needed, < 
though it was years before Kate accidentally j 
learned from whom it came. Of course, my v 
readers can guess at once. | 

The old gentleman's schemes prospered, and 5 
both his fortune and that of Kate were nearly j 
doubled. She persuaded him to make a new ; 
will in place of the one which had been in her j 
favor, and Manners was declared his heir, on j 
condition that he grew steady, and practiced : 
his profession as a lawyer, which followed in j 
due course. ; 

Kate settled a handsome sum on her new : 
cousin, and the pair began life with more hopes \ 
of happiness than they had any right to expect. : 


Tom Delaney broke.his neck, riding a steeple¬ 
chase, and poor Emily breathed freely again, 
finding happiness enough in her son to atone 
for her past sufferings. 

Our friend, Mrs. Doshamer, was a long time 
recovering from the effects of her mistake; but 
she got over it at last, and took Juliet into 
favor when she found how rich she had grown. 
It was a great blow to her, however, when 
Kate’s marriage was announced, and to this 
day she refuses to suspect people because thej 
have a mystery, or possess doubtful names, re¬ 
membering always the end of the little romance 
of Count Tcherkernozoff. 


EVANGELINE. 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


In a«dim old forest, by the beauteous Rhine, 

’Neath the dewy grasses, where a dark-leaved vine 
O’er a white cross cliinbetk, lies Evangelino. 

Once those eyoivof beauty, like the stftrs of night, 

Blione upon my lone heart like a dream of light. 

Ah me! now they no more bless my waiting sight! 

Once those little fair hands lay within my own, 
Whispered vows did mingle with the Rhine’s low moan; 
Now they’re meekly folded ’neath a burial stone. 

Every eve that cometh leads my weArled feet 
Where the forest bendeth o’er the waters fleet, 

Where a white cross gleameth in a dim retreat. 

Oh I the tears and wailing! Oh! the words of woe! 

With the moon down-gazing, and the waves aglow— 
Kneeling by a lone grave, where the waters flow! 


All the solemn night-tide, all the dim hours lon& 

Flow the star-lit waters, chanting low along; 

But the Bleeping maiden heareth not the song. 

Oh! a dream of beauty came upon my sight. 

In the lonely watches by the grave, last night— 

For I saw the City, saw the Gates of Light I 

Thou, my soul’s Evangel—thou, my sainted one. 

Thou didst stand transfigured, shining as the sun. 

At the crystal portals, saying to me, “Comer 

Oh I my heart leapod upward! But I waked to see. 
Through the boughs, the stars gaze downward, pityingly. 
And the dream of beauty came not back to me! 

Oh! I’m weary waiting at the gates of Time, 

I am weary watching by the glittering Rhiip— 

By thy cross of marble, oh, Evangeline I 


FAREWELL. 


BY D. T. TAYLOR. 


Oh ! word so full of tears, so fall of sighs, 

What tongue can picture all the grief 
Thou bring’Bt to human souls, whose wet, sad eyes 
Strive but in vain to yield some poor relief. 

Only a word—yet in its mournful tone 
8eems gathered a full life. The heart 
Throbs faster—hands clasp—a stifled groan— 

One kiss—one look of love—then part. 

Closed Is affection’s feast, ended for aye 
The earthly friendship, which begniled 
Our souls as with a spell. And must wo say 
Farewell, and, draped in woe the while, 

Grieve on in hopeless pain, to meot no more 
With leaden hours, and cheerless days, 

The only heritnge till life is o'er? 

Alas! how solemn are Qod’a ways! 


\ This calm is hut the calmness of despair. 

^ Wc strain the aching eyes, and yearn, 

< With agony unbreathed, and quickly, where 

> Fond memory has built her urn; 

£ We bring the words, and looks, aod smiles, now gone, 

< Our hearts made glad in days of old, 

\ As hoarded gems; but soon the vision’s flown— 

£ The dross is here. Where is the gold? 

;» Heart wait, and know God rules. We shall yet meet, 

s No more to part. In the good laud 

!; That’s coming, life and love are long and eweet, 

^ And there is given no parting hand, 
s Wait and be good. Smile through these tears, and know 
^ Though bitter is the grief, ye shall 

> Come where tho wares of anguish never flow, 

* To breathe no more the word, “ Farewell I" 
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BY CLARA AUOU8TA. 

Mr. William Woodhouse was naturally a > she thought she was, and behaved accordingly, 
very timid man. Not that he was lacking in $ She still affected short sleeves, and profuse ring* 
moral, or physical courage, but he was afraid s lets of glossiest black—though envious indivi- 
of the women. On all other occasions he was \ duals persisted in it that her curls were made 
usually equal to the emergency, be it whatever ^ at the hair-dresser’s. These same persons, also, 
it might; but place him tete-a-tete with a woman, j> believed that she was anxious to supply the 
and, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, he > place of the dear deceased as soon as possible! 
was done for. ^ For a week after meeting with Adelaide, Will 

His mother had long ago settled down to the ^ bore up bravely. The second meeting destroyed 
uncomfortable conviction that William would \ all the stock of composure he had been hoard- 
never marry; and the girls had arrived at the \ ing up. He took desperately to the Muses, and 
same conclusion: it had become quite the thing s walked the whole night away to the infinite de- 
to say, in making comparisons, “ As great a fool > struction of shoe-leather, and the infinite dis- 
as Will Woodhouse!’.' < gust of his practical papa. 

For—take note, bashful young gentlemen— \ He v met Adelaide, now, quite frequently, 

however much ladies may admire modesty in J Highbridge was very gay. There was a sing- 
the other sex, they invariably despise a man s ing-school, a lyceum, a “society,”'and then 
^ who has not heart enough to say to the girl of $ the young folks got up excursions to the sur- 
his choice, “I love you.” grounding hills—for it was yet early autumn, 

Will admired all the girls in his way, but he < and nature was in her robes of state, 
looked upon them very much as sensible people $ There was an excursion to Mount Giblo, one 
do upon a hornets' nest, as a curious piece of ^ fine day, and there Will had the ecstatic plea- 
architecture, but not safe to be familiar with, s sure of treading on Adelaide’s dress, thereby 
So he kept his distance, and in the meantime $ throwing her headlong into a pile of brush, and 
arrived at the mature age of twenty-three. $ while Laura Blake picked her up and helped 
Then he met, for the first time, at a pic nic s her pin on her flounces, he stood by frightened 
party, Adelaide Browne. We believe people with $ half out of his wits, and momentarily expecting 
the stoniest hearts fall in love at pic-nics, and $ the mountain to open and swallow him up. 
from that hour poor Will had no comfort of his ji From that time he pined rapidly. His appe- 
* life. Sleeping, or waking, his dreams were full of $ tite was a thing of the past. His mother thought 
the beautiful Miss Browne. Surely there- never $ him in a quick decline, and dosed him with 
was another of the numerous Browne family £ hoarhound and Dr. Perkins' patent pacific pills, 
like her! Blue eyes, white muslin dress, with \ He grew worse and worsen 
knots of pink ribbon—brown hair, red lips, \ At last, thinking himself near his end, he 
pearly teeth, snowy hands—all danced together \ confessed to his mother. She was thunderr 
in a miscellaneous “all hands round,” before \ struck, at first; but afterward, like a sensible 
his distorted vision. j; woman, she advised him to put on his “tother 

Adelaide, all unconscious of the trouble she $ clothes,” and go right over and lay the case 
had caused, went her way, breaking the hearts ^ before Miss Browne. It couldn’t kill him, she 
of most of the young gentlemen in Highbridge, !; said, and then if she refused him—why, there 
and trying hard to fracture the few that re- *1 was as good fish in the sea, etc. 
mained whole. ij Will took three days to Consider, and at the 

She was visiting her aunt Hooper, and it is > end of the time his mind was tnade up. He 
an undeniable fact that ladies always take best J swallowed a double dose of blackberry cordial, 
where they are not known. This is no libel on ;• donned his flame-colored vest, and black and 
the sex—no indeed! for with gentlemen this ^ blue plaids—brushed his hair till it shone like 
truth is still more applicable. < ebony, covered his head with his father’s ten 

Mrs. Hooper was a widow lady of no small $ dollar beaver, and made the best of his way to 
personal attractions in her own estimation, and £ Mrs. Hooper’s. 

if she was not so young as she might have been, \ Not that he intended to ask Adelaide—but 
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Mrs. Hooper. If he could only get the aunt * “Deuced if I care!” cried Will, elated at the 
won over to his cause, and employ her to state $ prospect before him; “it's nobody’s business! 
the condition of his heart to her niece, he should ^ Am I to be wretched on account of what people 
be happy. He felt assured that he never could s will say? Don’t hug me so, Mrs. Hooper—1 
live through confessing himself to Adelaide; S beg—I—I ain’t used to it; and—and, what waa 
and, if he did, and she should say no—he was 5 that noise?” 

satisfied he should faint away right on the spot! jj “The mice, I guess. Dear William, how glad 
As good fortune would have it, he found Mrs. ^ I am you told me!” 

Hooper alone, in her best gown and her best ^ “And you’ll ask Adelaide, and make it all 
humor. She was charmed to see him, and \ right with her ?” 

treated him to nuts and cider, aud a seat on \ “Adelaide? Oh! she’ll have no earthly ob- 

the sofa so near herself, that poor Will was at Ejections! Of course not!” 

his wits’ end to frame the first word of his \ “Are you sure? If I was only certain of it! 

errand. I Oh! Mrs. Hooper, I loved her the moment 1 set 

They talked of the weather and the crops till s eyes on her!” 
the clock struck ten. The widow tried to make < “Her? Who?” 

him think it was only nine: but he was not so J “Why, your niece, Adelaide Browne. She is 
far gone but that he could still count. He felt \ the only woman on earth that I could ever bn 

that the terrible moment could be no longer de- \ happy with! I shall die if I don’t get her!” 

laycd. He must make a beginning. > Mrs. Hooper turned purple. She caught up 

“Mrs. Hooper,” said he, “I came over this ^ the poker and flew at our hero like a maniac. 

evening-” he hesitated. $ He made for the door, she following close. 

“Yes, Will,” said she, encouragingly. j; “I’ll show you how to insult a respectable 

“I came over-” •! woman!” she cried, “I’ll show you how to steal 

“Yes, I know you did,” still more encourag- $ the affections of a guileless heart, and then 

s prove false!” each “showing” accompanied by 


ingly. 

“I came over to ask a great favor of you!” s a thump from the poker. 

“Well, you couldn’t have come to anybody $ Will had at last succeeded in putting the door 
that would be readier to do you a kindness, s between him and his antagonist, and, in frantio 


William.” 

“Thank you.” The sweat stood on his fore¬ 
head in great drops. “But this is a very deli¬ 
cate business, very! I come to ask you to— 
to—to ” 


s haste, he dived down over the steps, and at the 
bottom reeled full into the arms of Adelaide 
Browne herself, who was just returning from * 
friend’s. 

“Don’t let her get at me!” be cried; “I’d 


“Goon. Don’t be afraid. I am listening.” ji rather die than she should hug me again! It*s 
“The fact of it is, I’m in love!” desperately; ^ you I love, not her, and she’s madder than * 


\ hatter!” 

I never \ It was not a very elegant proposal, but Miss 


“there! I’ve done it!” 

“Mercy me! Why, William! and 
mistrusted it—never! Well, of all things!”J Browne’s self-possession insured Will’s ever- 
And the widow edged a little closer, and put \ lasting weal. She accepted him on the spot, 
her fat hand in William’s. s for she had liked him all along, and nothing 

“Yes, I’m in love, and I come to ask you if > had stood between them but his abominable 

you would-” ? bashfulness. 

“Will I? To be sure I will! How could you 5; Will is a happy husband and father now, but 
think otherwise? I have always thought so J even to this day the sight of a widow will make 
much of you! But it is so sudden! What will | him tremble; they are so intimately associated, 
folks Bay ?” i in his mind, with pokers. 


THE BIRD IN THE RAIN. 

BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


A little bird Bings out in the storm, \ 

Though dark the day and dreary, $ 

His »<*ng comes in throngh the wind and rain, ^ 

And is uev«r, never woary. . s 


So. lot us sing, thongh the raln-dropa Jkll 
Into onr lives all drearful, 

With lips that shall not murmuring know, * 
Aud hearts that will be cheerful. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE. 

I am not superstitious; understand that be- 5 minutes to become a gymnaRt; cleaned his worn 


fore I begin. When a man's life, inner and s 
outer, has been choked down for thirty-five 
years into the dog eared leaves of a law-book, J 
you will find few grains of credulity or fancy \ 
in his nature. Besides, I don’t think there ever \ 
were any in mine. Only the highest and lowest $ 
orders of intellect dare confess a belief in truths £ 
that underlie a science of common sense, and I $ 
belong to the massed middle mind of the world, t 
to whom common sense is the highest natural \ 
good. Yet I have observed that almost every $ 
man, if you catch him in the right humor, has i 
some odd experience to relate which trenches s 
on the supernatural. He sneers at it, as he $ 
tells you, yet secretly believes it. You bring i 
up a parallel case, and he flouts it with an easy \ 
explanation. “Stuff! pah! Do you think he ^ 
oredits such old women’s tales? That little l 
matter he just spoke.of was a mere nothing, of { 
course; yet it was curious, eh?” More; I do $ 
confess that among the civil suits and criminal s 
cases that have made up the dull routine of jny ij 
own life, there have been one or two such odd i 
incidents, for which no natural hypothesis will <; 
account. I purpose to give you the facts of $ 
one of them, assuring you that they are facts. \ 
Whatever may seem to you incredible in the $ 
story is the most true. I offer no explanation i* 
of the mystery; never explained it to myself; $ 
all that I know is, that it actually occurred just < 
as I tell it to you. The names are necessarily \ 
altered. J 

In 1820, I employed about my office in Rich- £ 
tnond, a boy named Tom Sanders: an ugly, i- 
short, Dutch-built fellow, whose only recom- s 
mendation as to looks was a certain straight- $ 
forward honesty in his face. I liked Tom; kept 5; 
him as errand-boy for two or three years; jl 
his steady, solid-going habit gained trust and $ 
respect insensibly; whatever he had to do, s 
whether it were to sort the papers, or eat his s 
dinner, was sure to be slowly and thoroughly $ 
gone through with true German phlegm. One J 
other German trait Tom had strongly developed; $ 
a quiet pertinacity in getting on and making i; 
money. He hoarded every minute of bis off- >> 
hours from work, just as he hoarded his pit- $ 
tance of wages; tried to study in these spare s 


clothes with the same dogged persistence in 
every way to make the most of himself. I fore¬ 
saw my office-boy would grow, as a majority of 
his nation do, into a just, honest citizen, solid 
in pocket and integrity. Well, I had a fancy 
for Xorn, as I said; and then it is human nature 
to help the successful. So, one spring morning, 
I took him out of the outer office, inside,.aud 
entered him as one of my regular law-students, 
finding he had scraped into his Blow brain 
almost enough of Latin and English requisite 
for a beginner. He read with me for five years, 
learning slowly: but there were no leaks in his 
brain; once in, an idea stayed there. IIow he 
lived I hardly know: he would accept no help. 
Flint, one of his fellow-students, told me he 
taught in the vacations, cooked for himself; 
starvation diet, Flint averred. Yet, beggarly 
as his situation was, and resolute as he con¬ 
tinued in rejecting aid, even Pine, my black 
fellow, sneered at Mars’ Sanders’ love of a 
dollar. A trait not easily forgivon by Virginia 
negroes, or Virginia masters; so it happened 
that with all Sanders’ sterling integrity, aud 
warm, though slow feelings, he was unpopular 
with hi9 fellow-students, a favorite with no one 
but myself. Some time in September, 1825, I 
received a letter from a friend in Randolph 
county, in which he incidentally mentioned that 
there was a good opening for a lawyer in that 
region. I called Flint out of the ante-room, 
and, reminding him that he would be admitted 
next term, proposed he should go out to Ran¬ 
dolph and settle, stating that the region was a 
growing one, and that his practice would in¬ 
crease with the population. Flint stood aghast. 

“The Cheat country!” he ejaculated. 

I tried not to smile, glancing at his diamond 
shirt-buttons and white hands. 

“Rather rough, the mountaineers,” I said. 
“You’ve been there?” 

“Yes,” he replied, dryly. “I went down, 
sir, with Judge Clapp as grand-juror, last fall.” 

There was a pause. At last Flint broke out 
briskly, 

“Fact is, Mr. Page, I am grateful to you for 
the plan. Fine opening, none better, I kn«>w — 
slow, but sure. But I’d like to look around me 
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first, and I would like to give Tom Sanders a^ ‘*1 thank you,” he said, with a grave nod* 
chance. Why not throw this in his wayj The s “But I’ve little hope of bringing it about, now. 
poor fellow can’t afford to wait long for briefs, $ Her father's against it, and she won’t disobey 
and those Cheat river folks will suit him better i; him. She’s a good girl, Jane.” 

than-” \ “And if you marry now, you would lose all 

“You; and he will suit them better,” I in ij chance of the money.” 
terposed. “You’re quite right, Flint. I wonder 5: He looked up hotly, seemed about to speak 
I did not think of it sooner. Only a thorough s angrily, but checked himself. “Mr. Page,” he 
man could make bis way out yonder, and Tom ^ then said, earnestly. “I like money, that’s 
is that in muscle and brain both. Send him in $ true. But a wife’s a wife: and another thing, 
here.” v Adams’ money might rot with him if I had Jane. 

Flint laughed good-humoredly, too much re- $ But she won’t disobey him. It’s not easy,” he 

Joiced to escape banishment to care for reproof, said, after a pause, “to see her going to the 
He stopped on his way to the door. \ grave faster than he is, between starvation and 

“It’s not altogether selfishness on my "part, ill-usage.” 

Mr. Page. I do want Sanders to get on. He ^ I offered gently to use my powers of induce- 
wants to marry old Jake Adams’ daughter, and s ment with the old man. 

he’ll never do it until he can play brag with the :> “It would do more harm than good,” he said, 
old hound with more dollars than he’s likely to I; “ He’ll never consent, he can make nothing by 

make here.” ' the transaction.” 

\ 

Tom Sanders in love! I could not compre- $ “ He’s a hard master with his servants, I have 

hend it. 5 heard?” I said. 

“She will be rich?” I asked. “An only s “Yes, and a harder father. But I’ll pay him 
child, is she not?” s back yet. I’ve a fancy I’ll marry Jane before 

“Yes, sir. Tom’ll make a good thing out $ I go to the Cheat,” he said, half to himself, the 
of it at Adams’ death; but he’ll hold on these n remembrance of some outrage on the old man’s 
twenty years. I think Tom'likes the girl for $ part making his face dark. We did not coa- 
herself though. These quiet people are mostly $ tinue the subject, as I found I could not help 
in earnest.” . { him. 

“Very well. Send him in.” $ Two weeks after, I went down to Charleston, 

Sanders, I knew, hnd- occupied a room in \ a little town on the Kanawha. Meanwhile, 
Adams’ house, and it was there he hnd made <; although Tom, I knew, was busily preparing 
the girl’s acquaintance, perhaps. Old Adams ij for his examination and removal, I heard no 
was one of the most disreputable men, free from ij more of the Adams’s, father or daughter. I 
the penitentiary, in Richmond: miserly, a scof- s wish you to observe the statement I now make, 
fer at everything good and pure, a slave-raiser, > ns it is essential to the understanding of that 
with a suspicion of having once been a slave- ^ part of my story which is mysterious, the fact 
driver. He lived in a dilapidated old house at s that, indeed, makes it inexplicable. Charleston, 
Rockets, a village a mile or so out of town, $ the town where the court was held which I for 
owned some bank-stock, and hired out some s the first time attended, could even now, with 
forty negroes. His daughter I had seen once, $ the facilities of railroad communication, not be 
a thin, sorrowful-looking girl, who would have $ reached from Richmond in a period of less than 
been pretty if she had not been half-starved. ^ ten days; then, it was a journey of about three 
When I proposed the Randolph country plan ' weeks. Telegraphs were unknown. The two 
to Sanders, he asked a week for consideration, < points were, then, so far as immediate connection 
at tho end of which time he gravely accepted ^ is concerned, as widely separate as the poles, 
it after many cautious queries. In November s I went alone; not even attended by a body ser- 
he would be admitted, and purposed to Btart J vant. No theory of ^explanation of what there 
for the Cheat country immediately. These pre- transpired will suffice, then, which rests on the 
liminaries settled, I ventured to allude to his s idea of a cognizance of parties in Charleston 
marriage, hoping that my influence might re- $ of events occurring in Richmond. Such cogni- 
move any obstacle. I sincerely wished Tom } zancc being manifestly impossible, 
well, and would have done much to aid him. ^ I designed remaining in Charleston about a 
The fellow’s broad jaws grew pale as I spoke >’ week. As is usual in Virginia, the session of 
ot it. It is not easy for men like him to talk > court was the signal for even more unlimited 
o-t such things. Yet, I think, the ice once $ hospitality than usual. I, with Judge Hep- 
broken, bo was glad of sympathy. i burn, and two other members of the Western 
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bar, were the guests of one of the planters—a if under the influence of some powerful excite- 
cousin of mine, in fact, Col. Page. I met Hep- \ ment. 

burn (judge of the United States court then) s “‘The night’s foul fiend’ has got a grip of 
for the first time. He was a Louisianian by \ you, eh, judge? Take some water.” 
birth, driven by some strange chance into ^ Hepburn poured the water in his hand, and 
Western Virginia a few years before. The j: wet his face. “It was horrible!” he muttered, 
other lawyers, younger men, denominated him ij “Bad dreams, hey?” said Page, turning to 
a dry old chip, and grew silent over their wine «: the table again, whije the judge sat down, try- 
when he was present. One of your men who are $ ing to bring himself back to his customary 
born lawyers; a brain full of forms and prec/- $ quiet. Looking up, after awhile, and catching 
dents unlimited; a small, sharp eye; a leathery \ my eye, he got up and shook himself, as if 
face; a cool, sarcastic tongue; dressed like a i; ashamed of the agitation he could not throw 
Quaker, and as silent and watchful as one. $ off. The man was totally unlike himself. 
Rollicking Col. Page, our host, lost the point s “I tell you,” he said, with a nervous laugh, 
out of his best stories when the judge was pre- ij “if that was a dream, God preserve me from 
sent, and let them fall flat and tasteless; and i; reality! I cannot convince myself that what I 
if the young people were carrying on a sly v saw did not actually occur, at the instant just 
flirtation in the drawing-room, they grew shy $ past. I act like an idiot. Look, how my hand 
and grave when he came in; his very cold 5 shakes!” He sneered at himself in the old way. 
gravity conveyed somehow the impression of a $ “One would think I believed in our old nurse’s 
sneer. The character of the man contributed ^ tale, that the gift of second sight lay in our 
to make the incident I relate more remark- s family, and that I had seen a vision.” 
able. n We passed it off with a jest, seeing how an- 

Finding that he had been tied down closely $ noyed he was that we had seen his agitation; 
to business for several years, and that he had j; but an hour after, Page asked, carelessly, 
never visited Richmond, I persuaded him, to J “What was your dream, by the way, judge?” 
return with me for the purpose of recreation, ^ I thought the other was glad to tell it. He 
te which he finally consented. Some two or s found himself, he said, on a muddy road leading 
three days before the time appointed for our s by a canal, a place he never had seen before, 
departure, Col. Page requested me to look into s yet which he could not but feel existed some- 
the details of an interminable law-suit he had s where. A man going before him was the only 
kept for years as a hobby. He brought the '< object in view—a most diabolically faced old 
papers to the library in the evening of a dull, J wretch, whom he would hang, he added, with a 
rainy day. Judge Hepburn lounged in pre- s laugh, on no evidence but his jaw and eyes. A 
sently, and, after listening for a time, took up J heavy rain began to fall. Besides this, there 
a newspaper, and dozed over it, rousing now > was a vague, unclean odor from the mud-banks 
and then to help himself to a glass of wine J of the canal. The old man stopped, apparently 
from the table. At last, tired of our mono- < waiting for some one, and was presently joined 
tonous voices, he leaned back in his arm-chair, < by a woman, whose face was hidden, but whose 
and fell asleep altogether, snoring occasionally \ figure and step showed her to be lithe and 
80 as to provoke a smile from Page, and a quiz- $ young. While they talked together, a young, 
zical glance to the open, bony mouth and yellow ^ stout-built man came softly up from behind a 
face, to which sleep certainly lent no charms. J heap of lumber, armed with a knife. 

We worked on at the papers for an hour, too Page and I could not but smile at the earnest- 
busy to heed the uneasy breathing of the % ness with which the man told the story. Its 
sleeper, until Page, turning, exclaimed, $ reality had taken strange hold of him. Even 

“Hepburn’s asleep with his eyes open! Night- 5 yet, in his secret heart, he believed it, laugh as 
mare, I believe. Here! judge, wake up!” shak- : he migh^. 

ing him tolerably roughly. $ “He killed him,” he went on, shuddering. 

The man’s byes were stretched open with the s “I saw him strike the old man, here, under the 
peculiar glassy stare of a somnambulist; big s fifth rib, from behind. The woman hid her face 
drops of sweat had started out over his fore- > till it was done. The man touched her when 
head; and when, after repeated shakings, he $ the other was dead, pulled her shawl, and said, 
w^ke, it was with a violent fit of trembling and ^ ‘Now you’re free.’ It was horrible! The blood 
chattering of his teeth. Page glanced signifi-t stained everything; her dress was spotted; some 
candy at the empty decanter, and then at Hep- J of the drops reached me.” He looked involun- 
burn, whose whole appearance had altered as $ tarily down at his coat. 
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“Well?” said Col. Page, hiding a smile. ? fear. But he was murdered,” growing grave 
“They took off the old man's coat and jacket, 5 again, 
and rolled it in a bundle, with his pocket-book. ^ The horrible truth struck me as he spoke, 
the woman’s shawl, and the coat of the mur- s “Go on,” I said, gulping down the fear. “Who 
derer, after trying to wash the stains out of it. $ is accused?” 

The body they threw into the canal. I saw them ^ “Tom Sanders,” said Flint, wiping his fore¬ 
go along the road, seeing, as I went, how soon ? bead. 

the rain effaced all marks from the clay, carry- { “Before God, George Flint, he never did it!” 
ing off the blood. About lialf a mile back from <; I sprang to my feet. 

the canal stood an old mill, partly torn down. ;> “I do not believe he did,” said Flint. (The 
They buried the bundle of clothes in there—hid $ boy had grown thinner since I saw him; he was 
it under a board of the floor, nailing the floor J a good-hearted fellow, Flint.) As I paced the 
down again. Part of a sign hung on the mill % floor, he entered into details. Sanders was not 
I noticed. Bryson Brothers was on it—the re- | arrested as yet, though secretly watched; did 
mainder broken off.” ^ not know, in fact, how heavily suspicion rested 

I started. Such a mill, with its broken sign, ' on him. Flint, being entrusted with the facts. 
Stood on the canal road, near Richmond. $ had set off instantly in search of me, as Tom’s 

“Did you say you never were east of the S friend, and 4>eing the person most likely to sifl 
Blue Ridge, judge?” I asked. S the matter thoroughly. His story was briefly 

“Never,” said Page. “I can answer for him. \ as follows: 

Known him, man and boy, in Louisiana and \ Tom Sanders and himself had passed tbeir 
here, these fifty years.” s examination successfully, and been admitted to 

I said nothing of the odd coincidence, but v the bar. Sanders, as the time drew near for his 
it fastened the judge’s dream on my mind. I 5 departure to the Cheat, became visibly irritable 
glanced at my watch: it was past eleven. After- s and moody. One or two quarrel* had taken 
.ward I remembered the time; the day was the J place, between him and old Adams, in couse- 
thirtieth of October. ij quence of tho cruelty which the old man prnc- 

Three days after this, Judge TTcpburn started % ticed on bis daughter. Sanders, after one of 
with me to Richmond, taking the journey lei- | these quarrels, had been heard to threaten that 
surely, as it. was an open month for both of us. ^ he would be revenged, that it was better the old 
Crossing the Ohio, we spent a week loitering, J brute should go to his own place, than live to 
gunning, and fishing, so that it was about ten ' torture the girl—words which might have been 
days before we arrived at Wheeling, and put up $ uttered in the heat of passion, but to which tho 
at the Virginia House. J subsequent event gave terrible significance. 

“John Page, of Richmond?” said the clerk, Two days after this threat, Adams was missing, 
inquiringly. “A gentleman here, sir, asking ; It w >s supposed that he had gone down the 
if you’ve arrived. In No. 46; name of Flint. £ country unexpectedly, and no search was made. 
Leaves in the evening boat. Sam, see if No. 46 s The Sunday following his body was discovered 
has gone.” I in the canal, bearing a wound made by a knife 

I followed Sam hastily, a little excited. What $ under the fifth rib. The police were set to work, 
could have driven Flint in search of me? Let- | and suspicion, as I said, was slowly fastening 
ters were carried irregularly, then, and if any 5 on Sanders. 

sudden emergency had arisen, Flint had pro- j “He never did it!” I repeated, pacing the 
bably thought it surer to come than to write. \ floor. “I’d risk my life on that boy’s integrity. 
^1 found him leaving his room. j What is he doing, Flint?” 

“This is luck,” he said, eagerly. “I was just < “That is another thing against him, sir. He 
starting for Charleston, and would have missed J is making arrangements for marrying the girl 
you. Come in.” > immediately. He says she is helpless, friend- 

“What has happened?” I asked, as he shut Hess—that he is her natural protector. True 
the door. “WJiat is wrong?” J enough; yet it looks suspicious to the police. 

“The matter’s bad enough, Mr. Page,” he J Unfortunately, too, you know, he lodged in 

said, drawing a chair for me to the fire. “Old 5 Adams’ bouse, so cannot prove an alibi. He 

Jake Adams is dead.” ^ says the old man went out after dark, and never 

I drew a long breath—of relief—I am sorry J returned.” 

to say. “Is that it?” J A long silence followed. What drove the 

“Not all,” he said, with a half-smile. “No ^judge’s dream into my head just then? 
mourners for that death but Jake himself, I* “Flint,” I said, “where was the body found?'* 
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“In the canal." < employed by his daughter, were in one of the 

“Where was Adams last seen?” * slave houses, ready for hire, their term of ser- 

“I forgot to mention that. On the canal- jj vice with the planter who employed them having 
road, just after dark. Two men passed him. $ expired. 

Tom’s story and theirs agree in that point." ^ “Did Adams keep any of the servants in ther 
“What night was that?” $ house?” I asked. 

“The thirtieth of October.” t £ “Only Sue, mas’r,” he said. “ITer’s wife to 

I restrained an exclamation with difficulty, ^ white Joe down’t Grimsby’s." (White Joe was 
but I did restrain it. a light mulatto, employed at a restaurant in 

Vie started for Richmond that night, going j town, a hardened villain, I knew.) 
poet. Judge Hepburn was too used to the exi- $ “Adams’ people weren’t fond of him, Pine?" 
gencies of a lawyer’s life to be surprised or \ He shrugged a violent dissent. “Drefful 
disturbed. It was late when we reached Rich- $ wretch, Mas'r John! Good riddance, I guess.” 
tnond, on a Saturday evening. Committing my $ “Where does white Joe, as you call him, stay 
guest to my housekeeper’s care, I drove imrae- $ now?" I asked. 

diately to the magistrate in whose hands the $ “Goes out mos’ly to see Sue on Sundays, 
proofs against Sanders lay. $ sah." 

“ I have waited for you anxiously, Mr. Page,” $ I dispatched Pine with a note to Sanders, 
he said, after giving the details more formally ^ He came, delighted to see me again, showing 
than Flint had done. “I do not see how I can $ more feeling than I thought was in the fellow’s 
longer defer giving young Sanders into custody. $ nature, looking happier, more cheerful than 
Fortunately he has made no attempt to escape; s ever before. He could not be expected to 
is ignorant, I believe, that suspicion rests on n mourn for old Adams’ death, and the future 
him. The proofs arc strong, Mr. Page.” \ was bright before him. No suspicion of the 

“Not to me,” I answered. “Take care what s dreadful doubt hanging over him had dawned 
you do. You throw a stigma on the man that $ on him. I kept him to breakfast, walked dut 
may ruin liis life. Defer the arrest until Mon- i* with him, did all I could to show how entirely 
day noon. 1 have a clue, I think.” s 1 trusted and respected him. Trifles all, yet I 

The magistrate was curious, but I kept my $ could note how even Flint shrunk vaguely from 
clue to myself. ^ him doubtfully. The reputation he had for love 1 

“ By Monday morning you will have the guilty s of money told against him now. 
party in your power,” I said, confidently; “and j; “After all,” I overheard Flint sny to one of 
that party will not be Sanders.” j the men in the secret, “it is a good thing for 

How little confidence I felt! My clue, I am s Sanders; and he might have thought Adams 
almost ashamed to acknowledge, was Judge > only like vermin well out of the way—God 
Hepburn’s dream. What a broken straw that i knows!" 

was, men can understand who despise all super- % It was a cold, clear morning. As the time 
stition as I did! ^ drew near for the final trial, I became nervous 

It was a wretched night. I had not known s as a woman; however, I did not hesitate in my 
how deeply I was attached to Tom: one minute, ^ plan. Judge Hepburn had not yet risen, break- 
my hopes strengthening belief, I would persuade fasted in his room with Louisianian indolence, 
myself that, by means of this supernatural aid, ^ When he sauntered slowly down, Sanders was 
the true murderers might be discovered; the l gone, to return in the evening, 
next,' I cursed my own folly at such hope. \ “For churph?” said the judge, yawning. Life 
Again, did not the evidence of the dream even 5 and death came before the “assembling of our- 
point against Sanders? A short, stout man, he \ selves together” in my creed, 
described the murderer. I offer no apology for i “What say you to a drive?” I suggested, 

the importance I attached to this dream. I be- ^ Hepburn’s eyes brightened, and in a half an 

lieve, under the circumstances, and the same i; hour we were bowling away into the country, 
excited feelings, any man would have done the ^ the high back of the gig preventing my corn- 
same. $ panion from perceiving how closely we were 

I left my room early on Sunday morning, a \ followed by three horsemen—Flint and two de- 
cfay heavy with the fate of poor Tom. I had \ tectives from the police force, 
planned my work carefully during the night. $ It was a pleasant enough drive. The judge 

My first care was to call Pine, my valet, and I; was talkative, for a wonder—aud, being so, did 

question him as to the whereabouts of the slaves s not notice how difficult it was for me to corn- 
owned by Adams. All, he informed me, but two ^ mand my laugh or reply at the right time. We 
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passed down the hill and reached the canal; judge,” I hastened to interpose, “that is the 
at last, creeping slow between muddy banks. $ office of these gentlemen.’* 

Would he recognize it? I glanced at him ask- * The plank was soon torn up by the help of 
ance. $ an axe, and underneath was found the coat and 

“A disagreeable road,” he said, indifferently, ^jacket of the murdered man, stained with blood, 
“Would not the other be pleasanter?” $a woman’s shawl, a smaller coat, and a long 

“Let us try it a little way,” I forced myself % Bowie knife, rusted with the gore. There was 
to say. There was no recognition in His face, s a name scratched on the hilt. The policeman 
The same story went on for another mile of the \ reading it, looked up: “White Joe, Mr. Page, 
famous New Orleans Grimes suit. I never hear ^ He’s the man.” 

it named since without a recurrence of the J We turned to the city. I had a fancy to test 
dreary disappointment with which I listened > the truth of the dream yet farther; bo, after a 
that day. \ whispered word to the officers, led the way to 

At last, however, there was a sudden pause in j Adams’ house. Several men, black and mulat- 
his narration, a quick, uncertain glance on the ^ toes, were lounging on the fence corner. Judge 
stubble-fields, the yellow, slimy stream, and the j Hepburn scanned them as we came up. “There 
dull road. ^ is the murderer!” he said, quickly, pointing to 

“What is it?” I demanded, eagerly. “No- | one who slouched out of view, 
thing,” he replied, rullying, and went on, \ I have but little more to tell. On Monday 

“Scoresby Grimes, ns I said-” ^morning, White Joe was fully committed for 

But before long, he stopped again uneasily, j trial, and the next term was tried, condemned, 
and remained silent. 1 did not speak, but ^ and executed, sufficient proof being established 
drove on more quickly. I saw the doubt gather \ against him by the confession of an accomplice, 
on his face, blank amazement, something akin < a white man. It was their intention to escape, 
to terror. \ with the money they had obtained on Adams’ 

' At last he caught my hand. jj person, to Ohio. I doubt, however, if the deed 

“In God’s name, what is this? This is the < would have been committed, but for the cruelty 
place of my dream. The old man was murdered $ practiced by the old man on the wife of this 
there,” pointing to a shelving part of the bank, s “White Joe,” the negress Sue, who was the 
which was, as I had been told by the police, the | woman present at the murder, 
place where Adams had been murdered. s Judge Hepburn, singularly enough, never 

I thrust the reins into his hands. “Goon—? alluded to the dream after that day, only 

the mill! There’s a life on this!” $ evincing by his intense interest in the progress 

He might have thought me mad, only his own ^ of the trial how deeply the matter had touched 

senses were bewildered. “There the woman \ him. Some whispers of the story leaked out, 
met him,” he continued, “they stood here—the $ however, and buzzed through their nine days 
young man came from yonder pile of lumber, s of wonder. 

He dropped his hat. It foil in that pile of s To this day Tom Sanders does not know of 
gypsuin weeds.” He pointed with his whip. $ his escape. There was a wedding next week, 
A signal brought the police to our side. Ono 5; where an honest-hearted felloW, and a good 
of them stooped and disengaged a felt hat from s loving girl were made happy, and I, for the 
the mud. Not Sanders' hat! \ first time in my life, gave away the bride. 

I thanked God, covering my face with my $ Two years ago, traveling in the West, I came 
hands. S to a homestead in one of the Cheat valleys. 

Judge Hepburn did not seem to heed the un- \ where, I remembered a long-standing invita- 
expucted arrival of the police. He sprang out \ tion gave me a right to call myself at home. A 
of the gig and hurried up the road on foot. I; heavily wooded plantation, a large, but cozy 
“This way!” he cried, eagerly. “What can \ house, troops of well-fed servants—every sign 
this mean?” 5 of content and plenty. 

We hurried after. • Crossing the fields with a \ I hardly dared to call the portly-looking host, 
sure, familiar *step, he led the way, until we \ whoso face flushed welcome, “Tom, my boy,” 
came’ in sight of the ruined mill. The sign, j but I did, and kissed the fair, rosy matron with 
broken, hung swaying in the wind. Bryson $ a will, who came down the steps so joyfully to 
Brothers on it. He glanced up, growing paler' meet me. 

as the reality became more sure, then entered > “Tell this gentleman your name, sir,” said 
and walked straight to a plank more securely \ Tom, to a young mountaineer, the oldest of a 
fastened than the others. “Do not touch it, \ half-dozen. 
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“John Page,” waa the answer, as the boy I looked about me. 
lifted his cap. j> “And this is the end of Judge Hepburn’s 

People have a fancy for oalling their sons for ^ dream!” I said to Tom. 
me —I don’t know why—there’s nothing in the s 44 What did you say, sir?” said my namesake, 
name that 1 can see. i 44 Nothing, my son,” 1 answered. 


MRS. PRINDLE’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY ELIZADETI1 BOUTON. 


It kind-o-seems to me, to-night, 

While darning these stockings by candle-light, 
That I ain’t quite the woman I used to be, 
Since I let old Prindle marry me; 

Because I was so much afraid 
Of living, and dying an old, old maid I 

I always used to be dressed so neat, 

My hair was smooth, my temper sweet; 

I have learned to scold, seldom brush my hair, 
And don’t care a pin about wbat I wear; 

And wonder that evor I was afraid 
Of living, or dying an old, old maid I 

IIow loudly that Prindle contrives to snore— 
Was man over before so great a bore? 

It really, sometimes, appenrs to me, 

He means to be hateful as he can be; 

But, then, I no longer need be afraid 
Of living, or dyiog an old, old maid I 

He smokes and chews, and has many a trick 
Disgusting enough to make one sick; 

And it used to me, and, among the rost, 

He dotes on onions, which I detest; 

But, perhaps, it’s better than being afraid 
Of living, and dying an old, old maid! 


And then the young ones—such graceless imps— 
Tom squints, Jack stutters, and Enoch limps 
On two club feet; they fight and swear, 

Throw dirt, tell lies, and their trousers tear. 

Oh, nol I shall never more be afraid 
Of living, or dying an old, old maidl 

Perhaps, If I’d married some other man, 

My life in a different course hod ran; 

But what could I do when my other beaux 
All waited, and waited, and didn’t propose? 

And I was gettingV) much afraid 
Of living^and dying an old, old maidl 

There’s sister Sally is forty-five, 

And just the happiest soul alive, 

With no stupid husband to annoy and perplex, 
Or quarrelsome children to harnss and vex. 

But Sally was never one bit afraid 
Of living, or dying an old, old maidl 

How she pities mo! and it makes me mad. 

For well I remember how grieved and sad 
She looked, when she told me that, all my life, 
I'd repent If I did become Prindlo’s wife; 

And I told her I was more afraid 
Of living, like her, an old, old maidl 


WHISPERS OF ANGELS. 

BY UABB1E SPENCEB. 


When npon the busy city 
Sink tho gathering shades of night, 
Falls upon my heart the calmness 
Of a holy, strange delight. 

Then within, around my chamber, 

All the air seems filled with light, 
With a glorious presence beaming, 
Floating still before my sight. 

And I question still, though vainly, 
Of the mystic, sudden thrill, 

Of the presence in my chamber 
When the sonnds of day are still. 

Gome they not 'midst toll and bustle, 
Not amid day’s toil and strife, 

Bat at evening when the spirit 
Wakens to a higher life. 

Tbon. within my silent chamber, 
Come their footfalls soft and still, 
And their footfalls echo softly 
Like the tinkling of a rill. 



And those words my spirit strengthen, 
Come they from the angel band? 

From those beings pure, whose whispers 
Reach ns from the spirit land? 

And I go forth on the morrow 
With a stronger, nobler heart. 

That those whispers, low and thoughtful, 
To my spirit life impart. 

Blessed spirits 1 When the twilight 
Showers her dew upon the lea, 

Then ye gather in my chamber, 

And a blessing bring to me. 

And whene’er I question vainly, 

Of the things we may not know, 

And my heart grows sad and lonely, 

And my life-pnise faint and low, 

Then the white wings of the angels 
Pause a moment in their flight, 

And they waft me back a blessing 
On the pinions of the night. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

King Charles the First was in his cabinet, 
waiting for the duke, who had been sent for to 
consult on matters concerning the war. One 
great hold which this ambitious man had on his 
monarch lay in the fact that all the great move¬ 
ments of state, which arose at this turbulent 
season, wore but partially explained to the sove¬ 
reign they were destined to ruin. In his father’s 
life-time, the young favorite Buckingham had 
always been more powerffil than the son and 
heir. Naturally proud and reticent, Charles 
had unconsciously fallen into the habit of 
asking favors of his own father through the 
favorite, and thus installed him in the supe¬ 
rior place, from which the arrogant man was 
only dethroned by death. 

The power of this haughty, rash man had 
been perpetuated with King James by cajolery 
*and craft, but it had a more noble foundation 
with Charles—that of almost brotherly affec¬ 
tion. They had been fellow-students at court, 
companions in foreign travels, and it had hap¬ 
pened with them as it often does in this world— 
the sensitive and refined nature became uncon¬ 
sciously subject to the coarser and more selfish 
one. The people said truly, Buckingham was 
in fact sovereign of England, and so remained 
up to the time of his death, and out of that 
sprang one of the most terrible civil wars 
known to history. 

The king was anxious and thoughtful. He 
had been hurried into this war with France by 
the impetuous eagerness of the duke, and mis¬ 
givings of its justice and necessity had troubled 
him all the morning. When Henrietta Maria 
had knocked at the cabinet door, and he heard 
her animated voice, claiming admittance, the 
anxious cloud left his face, and he stood up, in 
his grave, gentle way, to receive her. 

The queen came in, as a woman of humble 
birth might have done, with his child in her 
arms, and a smile—a rare thing on that mourn¬ 
ful face—rewarded her motherly want of eti¬ 
quette. Henrietta Maria advanced toward him, 

h r bright countenance full of animation. 

4-\t 


“Sire," she said, with quick impulsiveness, 
“I have brought this young person to your pre¬ 
sence that you may understand how scandal¬ 
ously your gracious favor is abused. She is a 
lady-in-waiting—for the mother of Bucking¬ 
ham must perforce ape royalty—to m j Lady 
Villiers.” 

The king turned his large, clear eyes on Bes¬ 
sie, reading a character bright and transparent 
as crystal under those lovely features. 

“Well, Henrietta, and what may this young 
gentlewoman desire of us, that you present htr 
so eagerly?" 

The question threw Henrietta Maria into con¬ 
fusion. She looked at Bessie, whose face was 
one glow of scarlet, then at her royal husband, 
and laid her hand with wifely freedom on his 
arm. 

“I had forgotten. You will never cure me, 
Charles, of this rash impulsiveness. Come with 
me into the embrasure of this window." 

She pointed to an arched window filled with 
exquisitely stained glass, through which the 
sunshine was streaming in warm splendor. A 
pile of purple velvet cushions lay within, the 
deep embrasuse, and on these Henrietta placed 
her child, while she talked eagerly to the king. 

Bessie Westburn, trembling with fright, and 
crimson with shame, watched them from the 
distance. She knew that every word uttered 
by the beautiful lips of the queen was one from 
which her maidenly pride shrunk; knew, also, 
that the king, who could see no fault in his 
favorite, might receive those words, even from 
his wife, with pain, if not incredulity. She 
watched them with a beating heart. What if 
the king refused to listen, and the generous 
queen had evoked his displeasure in attempting 
to aid her! The thought made her faint with 
terror. 

It seemed to Bessie as if the royal interview 
would never end. The queen had evidently 
commenced it with great eagerness. Her counte¬ 
nance was bright with animation, her gestures 
impetuous, though graceful. Charles listened, 
with his sedate features olearly defined against 
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the rich coloring of the glass. Once or twice > but, spite of them, she smiled through the 
he made slight gestures, either of protestation $ blushes that bad seemed to reproach the queen, 
or surprise, but, except these, she could gather ^ “I will not contradict what her majesty has 
nothing of the effect Henrietta's words were s been good enough to say,” she answered, with 
producing. He stood in apparent calmness, $ the frankness of a child. 

leaning against the grained window-frame, look- ^ “Then you will not find it hard to give us the 
ing down upon his wife. His dress of black <! young man's name and his rank in the duke’s 
▼elvet, and the broad collar of cardinal point, ; army?” said the king, almost smiling at her 
sombre in themselves, left his stately figure v confusion. 

clearly defined against the gorgeous back- \ “It is Randal—Randal Oakley, sire: his 
ground of colors. Bessie held her breath as ^ mother was my father’s sister. She died when 
she gazed upon him; the glow of shame died s he was very young, and he has always Jived 

from her face, and she forgot how deep was her $ with us at the parsonage—that is why-” 

interest in the conversation in a feeling of re- $ “Yes, I understand; but his rank?” 

▼erential sympathy for the man; for the face s “Sire, he is to be a captain ” 
and figure of Charles Stuart appeared to her J “ High rank to start with,” observed the king, 
then—as it has gone down on canvas to later s thoughtfully, “and given without influence too. 
generations—calm, sad, kingly, producing a 5 This looks ill.” 

thrill of awe. $ Charles said this in an undertone, and walked 

At length, the royal pair moved from the s once or twice up and down his cabinet, as if to 
window, and came down the room. Bessie ;i calm down the impression made up »n him. The 
started, and Henrietta saw that the face she < little prince, who had been forgotten in the re- 
had left warm with blushes was white and awe- J cess, now threw himself off the cushions, and, 
stricken. Her own features were radiant, and \ creeping to the edge of the carpet that covered 
ahe smiled brightly on the trembling girl. A jj the center of the floor, seized hold of Bessie’s 
glow of pleasure swept away the mournful ex- s dress, and fondled it ns a signal that he trotild 
pression habitual to the king. He was pleased \ be taken up. Bessie looked sweetly down upon 
to see his wife happy—so well pleased that, for J the royal boy, and then cast an appealing glance 

a moment, lie forgot the cause, and how much '< on the queen. 

annoyance it might give him. \ “Yes, take him up,” was the cordial reply. 

“I am grieved,” he said, addressing Bessie, j “See how content he is,” she added, drawing 
in his calm, gracious way, “much grieved, that j the king’s attention to the child, who was press- 
any member of our court should have given you J; ing Bessie’s cheeks between his plump hands, 
cause to seek redress or protection here; but s quite regardless of the august presence he was 
rest assured that it both shall be given. It i; in. 

seems that you have a relative, who is some- s’ Charles paused in his walk. Bessie and the 
thing more than a cousin, in the army his Grace \ child formed a lovely picture. He stood a mo- 
of Buckingham is raising?” ^ mentregarding it; then taking the queen’s hand 

Bessie’s face was crimson in an instant, and s kissed it, and led her to the door, 
she cast, a half-reproachful look on the queen, jj “Sire, you will not forget this man from the 

Henrietta laughed, and blushed gracefully ^ country who has been cast in prison?” she 
herself. s said, beaming her thanks upon him. 

“How did I know that?” she said. “Fori; “Sweetheart, I will forget nothing,” he an- 
those startled blushes mean nothing less. I ^ swered, in a low voice, leaving his wife triumph- 
forgot to tell his highness that this was only v ant: first, because, in her kindness of heart, she 
oonjecture, and gathered rather from shy looks $ loved to grant favors, and more especially be- 
than words. Still, if I have betrayed too much, ^ cause she had been enabled to thwart her most 
forgive me. It is scarcely modest for one woman v powerful enemy. 

to betray such secrets of another, though they $ She gave Bessie Westburn every mark of 
are entrusted to as brave and true a gentleman s favor in parting. • 

as ever held the sex in honor.” ji “Go back to my Lady Yilliers,” she said; 

“Nay, if our queen is mistaken in this, you $ “say nothing of your visit to the palace; fear 
have but to speak out, fair gentlewoman. It $ nothing, but trust in the kiug.” 
will only make our task a little more difficult,” i> Scarcely had the queen and Bessie Westburn 
said the king, very gently; for he pitied the $ left the cabinet, when Charles summoned an 
young creature's confusion. £ officer of his guard and gave him some orders. 

Quick, grateful tears rose into Bessie’s eyes, $ After that Buckingham came in, frowning, and 
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evidently out of temper. His close familiarity 
with the king had long before that time ren¬ 
dered him careless of self-control in the royal 
presence. So he strode into the cabinet with 
the imperious tread of a master. To all ap¬ 
pearance Charles took no heed of his ill-humor, 
but commenced gravely on the business before 
them; Buckingham insisted that the Freuch 
envoy, then in London, should be promptly dis¬ 
missed, and Charles acquiesced, having already 
decided on the step in his mind. This gave the 
duke fresh assurance; he become positive, even 
dogmatical, till the swarthy red rose to his 
master’s forehead. At last Buckingham stood 
up, and was drawing on his gloves when an 
officer of the guards was announced. * 

“Tell him to conduct his prisoner hither, and 
remain with the guard in the ante-room,” said 
Charles, quietly; “sit down, your grace. It is 
the person your people took from the outward 
bound ship.” 

“What, Cromwell, your highness?” 

“Yes, Oliver Cromwell; that is the name 
under which he was committed, I think.” 

“Cromwell, and ordered here. I wonder that 
your highness can endure his presence. He is 
a man of the lowest sort.” 

The blood mounted to Charles’ forehead some¬ 
what redly. Had Buckingham marked these 
signs, he would have been more cautious. As 
it was, Cromwell came in before he had time to 
speak (again. 

Oliver Cromwell, as he entered the presence 
of the king, did indeed seem of the class to 
which Buckingham consigned him. His ill-kept 
garments were in disorder; his hair uncombed; 
and the coarse features of his massive face, in 
losing their ruddy color, had become unplea¬ 
santly mottled. But his bearing possessed all 
the rude grandeur of conscious strength. It 
was impossible to mistake him for an ordinary 
man, though he made no great demonstration, 


will not save its children from oppression, a sit 
worthy of imprisonment?” he said, in a deep so¬ 
norous voice, that made the king start. “ If not, 
why am I, a peaceable man, here in bonds?” 

“Because you are a seditionist, a malcon¬ 
tent, a fire-brand in the district which gave 
you birth,” answered Buckingham, sharply. 
“I marvel that his highness can accord you so 
much grace. With my good-will, you should 
be sent home with cropped ears and a slit in 
that saucy tongue!” 

“Pardon us, your grace,” said the king, 
mildly; “but angry words are not for the 
king’s presence.” 

“Shall I withdraw, sir?” retorted the duke, 
haughtily. “This man was my prisoner.” 

“Then we herewith release him from arrest. 
Having examined the charges against him with 
some care, we find nothing worthy of imprison¬ 
ment, hardly of rebuke.” 

The lines in Cromwell’s rugged face softened. 
He moved a step forward as if impelled to kneel, 
but checked himself, simply bowing his head. 

The duke seemed thunderstruck, and stood 
near the king biting his lips with rage. 

“It is said that you have a rare talent for 
drilling soldiers, and considerable influence 
about Huntington, the place of your birth,” 
continued Charles. “Our kingdom has need 
of such men, and we would gladly have them 
for friends. If you have suffered some wrong 
in this arrest, let this prompt release atone for 
it; and the next time you take to the position 
of drilling men in arms, let it be in behalf of 
your king and country.” 

Cromwell’s face stirred with some noble feel¬ 
ing. He was about to answer when Bucking¬ 
ham broke in. 

“If the man had a spark of gentle breeding, 
I should wonder your highness did not offer 
him a commission in my army; nothing but his 
churl’s blood, so far as I can see, saves me from 


but stood before the king in sturdy quietude, ;»it.” 

He had recognized Buckingham, and his eyes ^ “Churl’s blood!” retorted Cromwell, and his 
filled with smouldering fire. That was all the $ features lighted up with proud scorn. “When 
indication of feeling that lio exhibited. i* your ancestors, sir duke, were simple gentle- 

“You have been arrested, Oliver Cromwell,” $ men, and, forsooth, that is not long ago, mine 
said the king, with dignity, “because our king- jj could feel the Stuarts blood in their veins with- 
dom is not rich enough to let brave men go out $ out caring to boast of it.” 
of it at will.” ^ Buckingham burst into a laugh and turned to 

Cromwell turned his searching eyes from $ the king. 

Buckingham to Charles in sullen wonder, but $ “Your notice, sire, has exalted this man right 
said nothing, ne saw that the duke was as ^ suddenly—allow me to retire. This scion of the 
much astonished as himself, and scarcely able l royal Stuarts is out of place while Buckingham 
to conceal his rage. This prompted him to takes precedence of him.” 

speak ^ “He says but the truth,” answered Charles, 

“Sire, is the attempt to leave a oountry which ^ sternly. “By his mother’s side he does trace 
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back to the Stuarts, and I herewith offer him \ 
the commission you speak of.” $ 

“Sire, I will not serve under his grace of^ 
Buckingham, or any other man who is not a < 
soldier.” 

The duke turned pale with rage. CharleB ^ 
arose and addressed Cromwell. ^ 

“You will, perhaps, think better of this. At $ 
any rate, never forget soul and body your ser- s 
vices belong to the house you are linked with, $ 
if it is but by a single drop of blood. If some ^ 
wrong has beeu done you, we right it here and \ 
now. It were a happy thing for us if all evils jj 
could be as promptly remedied.” ^ 

Cromwell was greatly moved; some noble im- s 
pulse prompted him to fall at the king's feet, $ 
and speak out plainly of the evils under which $ 
the country groaned, and for which the people n 
held their king responsible. It would have $ 
been well for the nation if he had done this—s 
well for the unfortunate monarch whose execu- \ 
tioner stood before him. But Charles made a J 
gesture of dismissal, and Cromwell went forth <; 
but half-appeased. s 

A strong thrill of pain ran through and j 
through Charles Stuart as Cromwell passed \ 
from his 6iglit. His face grew white, and he | 
could hardly breathe. He arose and walked ^ 
up and down liis cabinet, leaving the duke ^ 
standing alone, angry and frowning. Then \ 
Charles returned to liis seat restored to him- * 
self. He offered no explanation to Bucking- $ 
ham, but went on to the subject still resting !; 
on bis mind. He was resolved to redeem bis ^ 
promise to the queen, both in letter and spirit, $ 
the more resolutely because Buckingham’s con- ^ 
duct had been an outrage against his favor. $ 
“There is another small matter that I wish $ 
to speak of,” he said, very firmly, but with a s 
quietude that would have deceived a man less 5 
thoroughly acquainted with him than the duke. jj 
“Your lady mother has a person in her house- £ 
hold with whom the queen is greatly pleased. ^ 
It is the young gentlewoman who met with a $ 
little accident when we went on our last excur- ^ 
sion down the Thames. Bray inform my Lady \ 
Villiers that, at her majesty’s solicitation, I ^ 
have enrolled Mistress Elizabeth Westburn $ 
among her majesty’s ladies.” \ 

“But, sire, this young person was placed^ 
under my mother’s care by her father under $ 
very peculiar circumstances. I greatly doubt if $ 
she can reconcile it with her conscience to part ^ 
with her even to the queen.” $ 

“She most!” $ 

The king looked steadily into Buckingham’s * 
face till even his bold eyes fell. “The queen \ 
Vol. XLIY.—29 
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desires it, and her behest no lady of the court 
would care to dispute lightly.” 

“But, sire, the young lady’s own wishes may 
not point to this exaltation. She does not seem 
ambitious.” 

“All women are more or less ambitious, your 
grace.” 

“But has she been consulted?” 

Buckingham looked searchingly at the king, 
anxious to fathom the meaning of his present 
conduct. 

“That is quite unnecessary—my wife desires 
it. That should be reason enough for the young 
lady’s contentment.” 

The duke became very restless. The cool • 
persistence of the king filled him with inexpli¬ 
cable dread. His interview with Bessie West- 
burn had been so recent, and she was so com¬ 
pletely unused to the ways of* a court, by no 
means could she have found access to the king. 
Then be bethought himself of her presence in 
the court of his own palaee, with a mask in her 
hand, leaning upon the arm of young Randal 
Oakley. “At least, he shall suffer for this,” 
was the bitter thought that rose in his mind. 
“They shall not all escape me.” 

*But the king spoke again quietly and firmly 
as before. 

“There is also a young offioer in ono of your 
regiments named Randal Oakley.” 

The duke started, olenched his teeth, and 
waited in burning rage. 

“There is some love passage, I learn, be¬ 
tween this young officer and the gentlewoman 
we speak of. To-day I have made out his com¬ 
mission in my own guards.” 

“But, sire, he is ambitious and brave as a 
lion. I have promised that he shall follow me 
to this war.” 

“Very likely; but the king has need of a few 
brave men in England. We must not send them 
all with you. This Oakley I especially desire 
to remain.” 

The duke broke into a bitter laugh, so bitter 
that the king looked gravely in his face for a 
full minute. Buckingham shrunk under the 
steady glanoe, for it rebuked him to the soul. 

“This is not a subject for bitterness or mirth. 
Another exposure of the kind will surely sepa¬ 
rate Charles Stuart and George Villiers forever. 
Remember the honor of every English woman, 
be she high or low, is under the protection of 
her king.” 

“I shall not be likely to forget that your 
highness wishes me to think so; hut I was not 
aware that the royal cabinet was a rendezvous 
for distressed damsels.” 
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“Hereafter it shall be found so; but this 
eccasion must never arise again. Our inter¬ 
view is at an end, your grace.” 

* Charles arose. His air was so grand, his 
countenance so severe that Buckingham, for 
the first time, shrunk to his natural insignifi¬ 
cance before him. With a sudden impulse of 
dread, he sunk humbly upon one knee. 

“Do I depart burdened by your displeasure, 
generous master?” 

Charles looked down upon him with sadness 
rather than anger in his eyes. A thousand 
youthful memories came to his heart crowding 
hack the fault that had offended him. Then, 
with benign forgiveness, he extended his hand 
for the duke to kiss. 

Buckingham pressed it to his lips, and, with 
a lowly gesture of reverence, left the cabinet, 
feeling that his master still lived in the king of 
England. 

CHATTER XXII. 

Some weeks after these events, a young man 
dressed as an officer of the royal guards rode 
up from the highway to the rectory of Knowl- 
Ash, and, instead of halting before the main 
entrance, urged his fino chestnut horse up to 
the study window, and, bending forward, looked 
in. The rector was there as usual pondering 
over his books with the sweet thoughtful gravity 
natural to his face brooding there still; for the 
good man gave so little thought to the outer 
world, that its cares could scarcely be said to 
touch him. 

The house had been very still, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, desolate since the departure of 
Ilandal and Bessie—so still that even a slight 
noise was enough to arouse the rector from his 
occupation. He looked up ns the mellow tramp 
of hoofs disturbed the grass beneath his win¬ 
dow, saw a tall young officer looking in upon 
him, and arose in dismay. 

“Uncle, do you not know me?” called out 
Randal, in his clear, eager voice, and, pressing 
his horse close to the open casement, he placed 
on© foot on the sill, and vaulted into the room 
before the rector could recover from his asto¬ 
nishment. 

“Have I changed so much as that, uncle?” 

“Why, Randal, ray son—my sister’s own 
child, is it possible? Can it, indeed, be you in 
person? Barbara, Barbara!” 

Two doors opened at the same instant. One 
from the entrance hall, through which Barbara 
Westburu came in breathless haste; the other 
from the kitchen, from which the old house- 


> keeper rushed with a cry of welcome that made 
J the house cheerful again. 

| “Barbara, my sweet cousin Barbara!” ei- 
S claimed the young man, going forward with his 
s hand extended and his face in a-glow. “But 
j how pale you have grown, those eyes have be- 

* come sadly large since I saw them.” 

J “And Bessie, my sister? You bring us tid- 
$ ings of her, I know, Randal?” questioned Bar- 
< bara, brightening out of the pensive mood that 
s had become habitual to her, and clinging to her 

* cousin's hand with a welcome that thrilled back 
<! to his heart. 

\ “The best and brightest, eousin Barbara. 

J She is maid of honor to the queen; and I—can 
\ you guess what all this means?” he cried, 

\ glancing down at his military costume, which 
j was enlivened by the crimson and gold scarf 
$ which Bessie had given him as her first lorc- 

* token. 

5 “It is a beautiful dress, and you wear it like 
$ a prince, Randal; but what does it mean?” 

| “It means, uncle, and yon also, sweet cousin 
;> —it means that I, Randal Oakley, am a captain 
| in his majesty’s guards.” 

I s The rector clasped his hands in joyful sur¬ 

prise. Barbara stood speechless, the news had 
taken away her breath; but the old house ser- 
) vant threw up her arms and called out, 
l “Blessed be the Lord, the lad is a great sol- 
\ dier, and my ewe lamb belongs to the queen's 
£ own household. From this day of glad tidings 
j I am ready to die, having seen joy enough.” 

J The rector sat down and leaned upon the teble, 

J this great news had taken away his strength. 

\ Barbara lifted her arm to the young officer's 
s shoulder, and would have kissed him as of old, 

\ but that he had grown out of her reach. 

\ “And how did this great court advancement 
come about?” inquired the uncle, at last, throw- 
v ing off his astonishment in a deep breath. 

^ “It was Bessie, uncle, her wonderful grace 
* and beauty has done everything. The queen 
< sent to my Lady Villiers and took my cousin 
^ away to Whitehall, where she is treated like a 
$ princess; my commission in the guards came 
s the same day. At first I was sorry, because it 
^ disappointed me of the war; but Bessie was so 
Hoyful over it that I gave in.” 

J “And you have taken a long journey to fell 
$ us this, kind, good lad?” exclaimed the rector. 

( holding out his hand in order to give a double 
welcome. 

x “For—for that and other matters,” answered 
^ Randal, coloring crimson. “Before I go, unde, 
s I—I have a great, very great favor to ask oi 


you and Barbara.” 
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‘‘Well, my good lad, it is granted.’* < 

“Do toot speak without due thought, uncle, 
for, if you retract, it will make me the most s 
unhappy wretch that lives. Don’t look so aste- $ 
nished—don’t be frightened, uncle; but I have ^ 
come to ask if you will give me Bessie for a > 
wife!” j; 

The rector lifted his white hands in dismay. > 
“What? You, Randal, a lad, and Bessie a> 
mere child? Do not ask it!” 

“But I am two-and-twenty, uncle.” $ 

“You? No, no!” ij 

“ Indeed, he is father,” pleaded Barbara, s 
through a gush of joyful tears; “and my sister ^ 
is of proper age.” t: 

“What, Randal twenty two, and she of mar- s 
riageable age? Oh, me! how time cheats us $ 
old men!” s 

“But you will give her to me, uncle?” ; 
pleaded the young soldier, throwing the force ^ 
of a warm heart into his voice. “The kings 
gav© me permission to ask, and her highness $ 
promises a dower for Bessie, which is a great ^ 
kindness, though wo could do without much s 
money, loving each other so well.” $ 

The rector seemed struck with a sudden S 
.thought. He arose from his seat, and began v 
to pace the room in sudden perturbation. $ 

“ Money, money!” he muttered. “ Why, Ran- ^ 
dal, you will have enough of that! Did I never s 
tell you that your father left an estate, in the $ 
North country, which was to fall to you when < 
you became of age to comprehend the value of } 
worldly riches? It had escaped my mind. I s 
did not know that you had twenty-two years > 
over your head, and can scarcely comprehend < 
it now. Why, it seems but yesterday that Ii; 
gave you the first lesson in your Latin grammar, i 
Dear, dear! how the world is slipping from un- 
der our feet! Can you forgive my forgetful* j 
ness, E-andal, touching the estate, I mean?” \ 
“Can I forgive you, uncle? What care I for jl 
gold or landed estates so long as you give me ; 
Bessie. Besides, we have no time to think of % 
such matters while their majesties have need of $ 
us. While faction increases in the land, every $ 
true Englishman belongs to his sovereign, body * 
and estate.” * 

The rector arose and took his nephew’s hand. 5 
“My son, you are a veritable Englishman, s 
and I honor you.” * 

Randal lifted the rector’s white hand to bis $ 
lips. His fine face glowed, his voice trembled, s 
“And your daughter? You will not refuse s 
me?” j 

, The good man laid his disengaged hand in ' 

benediction on that stately young head. It was $ 


answer enough. The old house servant, who 
had been looking through the half-closed door, 
retreated into her own domain, and, with her 
arms folded on the kitchen-dresser, sobbed out 
her joy in a great fit of crying. 

“Barbara,” he said, in the mellow gladness 
of his content, “you and my uncle must come 
up to London, their majesties will have it so. 
It is a royal command; for we are tube married 
in the palace, and no one but Bessie's own father 
is to perform the ceremony*” 

The rector sat down breathless, looking at 
his nephew in bewildered silence. Then his 
face brightened, and he drew a deep sigh. 

“Nephew, tell me,” he questioned, innocently, 
“tell me if his highness has chanced to read my 
sermon that he overwhelms me and mine with 
so much grace. It was a secret, but I sent it 
up to London for publication.” 

“I cannot tell you of my own knowledge,” 
answered Randal; “but when I was summoned 
to the royal presence, before my journey here, 
the king spoke of you as one whose loyalty and 
talent were well known to him.” 

“My daughter,** said the rector, “we will go 
up to London, and be present at my children’s 
marriage.’* 

That evening, Barbara and Randal strolled 
toward the ruins, talking together. They came 
to the old font, and Barbara sat down on a frag¬ 
ment of rock in its shadow. 

“Randal,” she said, in a low, constrained 
voice, “have you anything to tell me of him?’* 

Randal was silent a moment: then he an¬ 
swered her, with tender frankness, 

“Yes, Barbara. He is married.” 

She did not speak, but drew back into the 
deepest shadow. Randal saw this and went on. 

“ He was about to emigrate for the new world. 
I was so unfortunate as to arrest him in the 
attempt, but he came to no harm.” 

Barbara arose from the shadow of the font, 
and stood up with her marble face in the moon¬ 
light. It was resplendent with sybilline inspi¬ 
ration. 

“The king should have left him free to go,” 
she said, as if speaking to some one afar off, 
“The great new world is not too large for his 
idea.” 

She shivered, either from deep feeling or from 
cold, as the words left her lips, then quietly 
withdrew into the house. 

The next day Randal’s journey baok to Lon¬ 
don commenced. * 

Since their preferment, Randal and Bessie 
Westburn had seen but little of their first 
patron, the duke of Buckingham; for he h*4 
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departed at once on his warlike expedition 
against France, and, after five months of Ignoble 
defeat, came back disgraced in the eyes of the 
whole nation, but still powerful in the king’s 
friendship. The popular hate had found time, 
during his fruitless absence, to concentrate its 
violence against him, and when he departed a 
second time, in command of fresh troops, and 
more abundant resources, the whole nation 
seemed to heave him from its bosom in disgust. 

While these warlike preparations were in pro¬ 
gress, Randal Oakley’s marriage was delayed; 
but when the duke was ready to leave London 
a second time, surrounded with almost royal 
pomp, and while his fleet lay at Portsmouth, 
waiting for a fair wind, the court found leisure 
to think of something besides battalions and 
fleets of war-ships. 

The queen, whose hatred of the favorite was 
do intense that his very presence in London 
made her restive, began to assume her natural 
cheerfulness, and, among other things, remem¬ 
bered the wedding feast that had been promised 
to her favorite maid of honor; for Bessie’s 
bright, beautiful character had won its way 
to the royal heart, and Henrietta Maria loved 
the young girl not alone for her own noblo 
qualities, but because she had given her the 
means of a signal triumph over her arch¬ 
enemy. 

Buckingham had heard of this intended mar¬ 
riage from his mother, but he had come too near 
losing favor with Charles for any attempt at in¬ 
terference, though his defeat in that quarter 
was bitter humiliation, and a cause of more 
persistent hostility to the queen. 

With so much active dislike between these 
two persons, it was wonderful to see how com¬ 
pletely the courtesies of life were kept up be¬ 
tween them in the face of the world. When 
Buckingham marched his troops out of Lon¬ 
don, accompanied by the king, who gave eclat 
to the occasion by his presence, Henrietta Maria 
appeared at an open balcony, surrounded by the 
mo9t beautiful of her ladies, and arrayed with 
more than ordinary magnificence; but she man¬ 
aged with herself two objects (hat would bo 
most annoying to the man she had ostensibly 
come forth to honor. Bessie Westburn, young, 
blooming, and beautiful as a Hebe, stood directly 
behind her, and among the gentlemen who occu¬ 
pied a place nearer the window was Randal Oak¬ 
ley, of the guards, an unusual distinction to one 
of his rank, and one which Buckingham was 
sure to receive as a premeditated insult. 

Between dislike of Buckingham and womanly 
for the beautiful maid of honor, her majesty 


< was in splendid spirits that day. She was & 
s woman of no common intellect, and felt assured 

> that all this warlike tumult would but lead her 

> enemy into deeper discredit with the nation. 
But for this conviction, it is doubtful if she 

$ would have appeared in the royal balcony, that 
$ day, to grace bis departure. 

% However unpopular a public man may be, 

$ give him the power to provide a display for the 
$ people and he is snre to have hosts of followers, 
v and plenty among them who will contribute 
$ noise and tumult enough to pass for enthn- 
^ siasm. Besides, a military display is sure to 
s arouse the multitude, let its object be popnlnr 
s or not. Thus it happened that the streets of 
^ London were thronged when Buckingham rode 

> through them with the vanguard of his troops. 

>’ The king, who had decided to give his expedi- 
^ tion the eclat of his special approbation, rode 
s by his side, and with him followed a train of 
$ courtiers that, in going out as a royal escort, 

^ in fact endorsed Buckingham. If this was io- 
$ tentional, the desired effect was certainly pro- 
$ dneed, and the procession was in all respects a 
^ success. 

n Never had the great personal beauty of the 
$ royal favorite been more grandly displayed. 

£ His dress of purple velvet slashed with black 
| was scarcely visible about the bosom, from the 
S broad collar and jeweled orders that flashed 
$ back the sun with eveTy movement of the milk- 
\ white horse that was inspired to a thousand 
!> graceful caprices from the martial music that 
s heralded his progress. The king, who rode by 
$ his side, in his usual dress of black velvet, with 
S only the star and ribbon to distinguish kirn, 

\ seemed proud of the superior magnificence of 
$ his favorite, and was constantly addressing him 
in a gracious fashion, that the world might see 
\ how little his late military misfortunes bad 
$ affected him in his sovereign’s estimation. 

$ Thus, with the flower of the English nobility 
s in his train, escorted by royalty, and with troops 
^ following him in battalions, the favorite ad- 
^ vanced in sight of tho queen’s balcony. Scarfs 
i of scarlet and azure, handkerchiefs and fair 
$ white hands fluttered out from the balcony, as 
$ the cavalcade approached. But it was noticed 
v that the queen stood proudly up, regarding the 
$ courtly throng with bright, flashing eyes, ar 1 
s took no pains to conceal their scorn, even *hfa 
n the king looked up and smiled upon her. Buck- 
!> ingham was compelled to lift his eyes iu salct- 
ing, but when he saw Bessie and the your c 
5 officer standing near her, the sudden rage in 
$ his countenance made the queen’s heart lc^: 
v with exultation. She bad found a way to wouri 
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him even at the last moment. While the troops 
were defiling under her balcony, she whispered 
to Bessie, 

“Now, prelty one, that he has carried his 
harmless war trumpet out of ear-shot, the 
patience of our young eaptnin of the guard 
shall be rewarded. Three evenings after this, 
we will have a weddiog that shall outshine all 
this in bravery.” 

“But my father, my sister, your highness?” 
pleaded Bessie, carrying the smiles she could 
not help off in blushes. 

“Qo to your apartment, child, and see what 
you will find there.” 

Bessie left the balcony, and hurried to her 
room, breathless with vague expectation. She 
found her father and Barbara there. 

Meantime the Duke of Buckingham proceeded 
on his way to Portsmouth. As be passed under 
the queen’s balcony, Bessie had remarked that 
Breadbent, the page who had been so kind to 
her, was in the crowd of persons that followed 
him, and close to the page was a person of even 
less note, whose position among the nobles sur¬ 
prised her. It was Felton, the dark, silent man, 
who ever followed the pago like his shadow. 

These two persons kept their places near the 
duke, after the king and his train separated 
themselves from the military cavalcade and re¬ 
turned to London. There was something sin¬ 
gular about this man. He controlled his horse 
with nervous fitfulness, his black eyes were 
gloomy with smouldering fire, which flashed 
up fiercely now and then, giving a wild look 
to hi9 whole face. All along the march, after 
the king left them, these two men conversed in 
low voices, watching vigilantly that no one 
heard them. As they drew near Portsmouth, 
the discourse became more earnest. 

“And you are fully resolved?” said Felton. 

“Fully. No power shall keep me back!” 

“But you will be taken.” 

“Be it so,” answered the page. 

“ And executed.” 

“Yes, I could not escape. They will cut me 
down then and there. It is my best hope.” 

“Y'ou believe it patriotic to kill this man?” 

“All England will be grateful for it.” 

“And be was your enemy?” 

“My bitter, relentless enemy. Insult, out¬ 
rage, ruin he has hurled upon me and mine!” 

Broadbent’s eyes struck fire, and his lips 
turned whitely old as he spoke. Felton turned 
his eyes on those locked features and said no 
more. He knew expostulation was vain. 

But few words passed these pcrsonR after 
that till they reached Portsmouth. Here Felton 


^ checked his horse suddenly, and wheeled it 
$ in front of his seeming master. His lips were 
^ white then, and his eyes heavy, 
s “When?” he said. # 

$ “As he goes on board the ship.” 
s “That will be day after to-morrow. Promise 

> me not to attempt it before then.” 

? “ I do promise! Revenge like mine can wait. ” 

t Felton wheeled his horse into position, and 
| rode on without speaking another word. 

^ Buckingham entered Portsmouth at the head 
1 of his army at nightfall. Preparations had 
$been made for his reception in the low stone 
£ house, at which he had sojourned before. Being 
\ a man of luxurious habits, he occupied the only 
$ two available rooms in the house: one as a din- 
$ ing-room, the other as his bed-chamber. The 
<1 rude walls of these two rooms had been lined 
;> with rich draperies, and carpets stretched over 
^ the stone floors. In all these preparations John 
ji Felton was unusually active. His master, with 
\ Buckingham’s other attendants, occupied a 
§ smaller dwelling across the Btreet, but he slept 
\ on a settle in the kitchen of the stone house. 

^ In the night, when all was still, this man 
$ arose from his settle and began to write on the 
J blank leaf of a book which had been left on the 
\ table. He seemed to 6tudy every word before 
^ he wrote it. Then he tore away the leaf and 
\ fastened the paper in the crown of his hat, mut- 
J tering to himself. 

^ “There shall be no doubt that it was mo, 
J John Felton.” After this he slept soundly. 

> Henrietta Maria kept her word. Three nights 
^ after Buckingham left London, she gave a right 
v regal entertainment in her own private apart- 
S ments at the palace; and there, amid such pomp 
\ as the young people had never dreamed of in 
' their quiet country home, Randal and Elizabeth 
j Westburn were married. The rector of Knowl- 
^ Ash performed the ceremony, which was ren- 

> dered august by the royal presence. 

The ceremony was over, and its solemnity 
' was passing away under the smiles and clieer- 
' fill gayety of the wedding guests, when an 
J officer of the court entered hurriedly, and in 
$ a low voice announced a courier from Ports- 
*: mouth. 

{ The king was in splendid humor that night. 
* The cheerfulness of his wife—the smiling hap- 
r piness around him had a magnetic effect upon 
5 his sensitive nature. 

^ “Let tke courier come in hither,” he snid, 

> aloud. “We can expect nothing but good news 
' from the duke, and our good friends here shall 
*■ share it with us.” 

$ The courier entered the room almost as the 
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king was speaking. He was greatly agitated; ^ standing in the middle of ber bower-chamber, 
his garments were dusty; on his forehead stood s half-dressed, and with her hair falling down 
great drops of moisture. When he flung him- her shoulders in great glossy curls, as was the 
self at the king’s feet, Charles unconsciously <; fashion among the noolemen and fops about 
drew back. Something in the man’s face startled s court in that region. She was thin and pale 
him; this strange fear expressed itself in his $ as he had never seen her before; her eyes were 
voice. ^ large and darkling with protracted terror. She 

“Well, sir, your news?” ^ % uttered a faint cry of alarm when her husband 

“Sire, the Duke of Buckingham is dead I” $ came in, and, without looking to see who it 
There had been a pleasant bustle of expecta- s was, attempted to conceal some male garments 
tion in the rooms before this: but now they j* that lay scattered on the floor, 
were still as a sepulchre. The king shook with $ “Lady Somerset, my wife. Is it indeed you?” 
agitation; his queen grew white with terror, ^ She recognized the voice, gathered the robe 
for the instant she felt like Buckingham’s mur- $ but half-adjusted up to her bosom, and came 
derer, remembering how she had hated him. $ forward. 

“Dead!” repeated the king, hoarse with agi- s “It is done! My Lord Buckingham is dead! 
tation. “Dead, and how?” s But, alas! it was not my hand that killed him.” 

“Sire, he was murdered—stabbed to the $ The earl stood for a moment gazing upon her 
heart while going in to breakfast; the assassin i with something of the old terror in his face, 
gave himself up. A written confession was > His wife laid her hand on his arm. 
found in his hat. Ilis name is John Felton.” \ “He is finished!” she said, “struck through 
The king had been growing deadly pale while s the heart with Felton’s dagger; the faithful 
the man was speaking. When all was told, he { creature stepped in between me and our foe.” 
made a gesture that no one should follow him, i “And Felton?” 
and went into his cabinet. Those who stood l The countess began to shiver, 
without to guard the door, heard moans and 5 “ Do not speak of him. We have bought our 

such sobs of passionate grief ns only the stout < revenge and England's deliverance at a terrible 
hearts of men can utter or suppress. \ cost.” 

On the same evening, and almost at the same J The countess went into her chamber, as she 
hour that the courier brought his sad news to l spoke, and it was long before she came out 
London, a horseman rode up the steep hill on 5 again. 

which Wolf-Crag stood and dismounted at the $ That night a man was taken out from the 
entrance, leaving bis horse dusty, panting, and ^ vaults under Wolf-Crag, and brought blind- 
covered with foam, to roam about the court if s folded into tho great hall. He was mounted 
he had the strength. The horseman gave a sig- \ on a fresh, strong horse, and one of the earl’s 
nal, and the ponderous door fell back, leaving s servitors rode by his side, at a brisk pace, 
a free passage into the hall, and up the broad s through the darkness which was intense, till 
staircase and into the apartments usually occu i; a gleam of gray in tho east admonished him 
pied by the Countess of Somerset. Some fifteen < that his task was done. Then he unbound the 
minutes after, the earl, who had come in from \ man on a broad, open moor, gave him money, 
a lonely walk, saw the horse roaming wearily j and, putting spurs to his own horse, left the 
around the court, recognized it, and went hastily ^ unhappy man, who had been a prisoner so long, 
toward his wife’s apartments. J to make the best of his way into tho world 

When ho flung open the door, lie found her < again. 


E A S T E 11 FLO W E R S. 


Axn ye have come, sweet Resurrection whispers I 
Dear children of the new and glowimr yens; 

Pure innocents! The Springs tir*t happy lepers, 
Beaming your smiles up through the April tears. 

Type* of the Resurrection, beauteous flowers, 
l''r.>rn the dear ,-p >t s I love so far away. 

Blending your fragrance with thc«»; h mne-nek hours, 
And making h<>ly all my thoughts to-day. 

God ble«t and beautiful! my trembling lips are pressing; 
These regal flowers from hands 1 love so well— 


Hands which have held mine own with fmd e.arrss«:ng. 

:■ With words which haunt me like a memory-belt. 

But ye will die. while thoughts that yen have bronght me 
v Will circle ever ’round Eternal Thought; 

^ Ami the meek lesson which thy life hath taught mo, 

^ Will be unfaded when ve are forg-d. 

' Out from the Winter of my life are bursting 
s Buds rich and fadeless with immortal bl « rn: 
i- All that for which the earth-bound soul is thir-tirg. 

£ Sheds back its glory o’er the darkened totnb. L. u 
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DY ROSALIE GRAY. 


^Frederick Willis, like many more of Lis 
unfortunate race, was not blessed with a super¬ 
fluity of money; in order, therefore, to com¬ 
plete his professional education, he turned his 
attention to that never failing source for poor 
students—school-teaching; and, having, with 
assumed gravity, gone through the petty ex¬ 
amination, answering the stereotyped questions 
put him by the self-important committee to 
his own credit, aud their satisfaction, he was 
solemnly pronounced capable of taking charge 
of the district school in the village of Cherry 
Hill. 

In the morning of the day on which the new 
session opened, he entered the building appro¬ 
priated to educational purposes, and, with a 
yawn, he established himself at the window to 
watch the arrival of his future “nuisances,” as 
he privately termed them. Children of all sizes, 
ages, aud genders—some neatly dressed, and 
some unwashed and unkempt—burst into the 
school-room, and glared eagerly at tho new 
teacher, evidently anxious to glean from his 
face whether he wero one who could be easily 
imposed upon. Our hero, thinking it necessary 
to sustain the dignity of his post, and wishing 
to impress the youthful minds of his pupils 
with a due sense of his importance, frowned 
fiercely upon them, much to their disappoint¬ 
ment. . 

“Ilang it!” lie exclaimed, mentally. “Are 
these young shavers, and those great, tall fel¬ 
lows, all they can give a man to practice upon? 
Think they might have thrown in a few pretty 
girls, by way of helping one along, and giving 
a fellow something to think about.” 

Just then he espied, coming up the hill, a 
group arrayed in crinoline, and it was with a 
great degree of satisfaction that lie watched 
them coquettishly shaking their curls, and snap¬ 
ping their bright eyes over the evidently inte¬ 
resting topic they were discussing. Wishing 
to appear ns dignified as possible for the re¬ 
ception of this fresh importation, he turned his 
back upon the window, and hastily ran liis fin¬ 
gers through his hair, making it stand up more 
fiercely than ever, and wondered if the girls 
would feel any diffidence in regard to encounter¬ 
ing a strange teacher. Ills doubts, on this point, 


• however, were soon dissipated, as the girls sur- 
s veyed him with the utmost composure, then, 
jj bidding him “Good-morning,” coolly took their 

< seats, leaving him blushing, and coughing, and 
v seeking to regain his self-possession. Provoked 
j at having been betrayed into making this un- 
$ teaclier-likc beginning, he recalled his scowl, 

• aud proceeded to open school by thumping 
■ vigorously on the desk witli a heavy ruler, 
^ which performance was intended to suggest to 
i all miscreants, that talking and noise were to 
ij cease and tho work of the day begiu. 

^ Mr. Frederick Willis had never been noted 
\ for an overstock of patience. When he was an 
i; infant in long clothes, a nurse who came in the 
$ evening, made her escape the next morning be- 
n fore breakfast, declaring that “nothing could 
j tempt her to take care of such an awful tem- 
j pered young one.” And the said temper seemed 
j to have been on the increase ever since. He was 

< quite aware of his infirmity, but he had well- 
£ nigh made up his mind that it was past cure. 

< IIis generous disposition, and his frank, off- 
j; hand manners, could scarcely fail to secure 
^ friends, and he had concluded that his temper 

was an annoyance with which his companions 
must bear, in consideration of his good quali¬ 
ties; and as to marriage, he had decided to 
select for his wife one so sweet in her disposi¬ 
tion that she would endure patiently his out¬ 
bursts and still be charmed with him. Of 
course, he never doubted but that this would 
be practicable, and that the woman whom he 
should honor by choosing would willingly say, 
“ Yes.” 

This temper was by no means a convenient 
accompaMimcnt to Mr. Willis, in his new office 
of school-teacher, and the bright, crimson sj)ot 
on his chock would frequently betray the strug¬ 
gle he had in suppressing it. 

The first recess came, and our hero left the 
deserted school-room and took a solitary stroTl 
among the trees whose shade sheltered groups 
of his pupils. Presently his attention was 
attracted by the sound of merry voices, and 
the following words, uttered not far from him, 
fell upon his car: 

“So, then, Elsie, you don’t like our now 
teacher?” 
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“Like him? No, he is too bashful to suit my ; amused herself by whispering to a tall youth 
taste. Why, did you notice him when we came \ of about her own age, who sat near her, and 
in? He was blushing like a school-boy. He $ listening with the greatest attention to his re> 
wouldn't dare to undertake to make us do any- $ plies. Whereupon Mr. Willis made the dis- 
thing we didn’t chose to do. I like to see a $ covery, that it was exceedingly improper for 
man who feels his own importance, and makes $ boys and girls not to be as far apart as pos- 
others feel it too.” v sible, and he immediately rearranged the seats. 

Mr. Willis walked on, muttering to himself, $ Not yet discouraged, Elsie took to wandering 
“Saucy minx! She shall see whether I will ^ off with the tall youth, at recess, and pinning 
dare to make her do what she doesn’t choose!” ' flowers in his button-hole; while he, in his turn, 
And at the same time he remembered that this $ delighted with these marks of favor from the 
same Elsie was the possessor of a pair of great > fascinating beauty, bestowed upon her every 
black eyes, which had been tormenting him j! possible attention. Mr. Willis now became 
sadly during the morning. $ aware that a gross impropriety existed in the 

“There is nothing like breaking in these >, boys an<J girls associating together during play 
girls,” he continued, to that indefatigable list- ji hours. “It was making the girls rude,” he 
ener—himself. “It is the only way to get ij thought, and he accordingly appointed separate 
alang with them, and they like it.” 5 hours, very much to the dissatisfaction of all 

lie rang the bell for his afternoon session, '< concerned. But tho black eyes continued to do 
with the energy of a man who is resolved to i; their mischief in our hero’s brain, frequently 
have his own'way; and as the soholars came j: turning his Latin into Greek, and causing him 
in, he coolly remarked, \ to work out the strangest answers to his mathe- 

“I wish to give you young ladies different > matical problems, 
seats, for I find that there is too much whisper- s A good-looking and agreeable young man is 
ing when you are all together. Mi^j Lancton, \ by no means an every-day affair in a countrv- 
you will sit here, if you please.” jj village; he is usually received as a prize, and 

The great black eyes were raised to his in J cordially welcomed to tho very heart of wliat- 
astonishment, and Miss Laneton answered, de- $ ever society may exist there. Thus it was with 
murHy, “I like my old seat bettor.” < our friend, Mr. Willis. Wherever he went, he 

“I believe that I am the teacher,” was the \ found papas ready to converse with him upon 
reply, given in such a firm, decided manner, J the subject of the crops, and the state of the 
that even Elsie no longer dared to disobey. 5 country; mammas were loquacious about house- 
She felt that she had found her match, and she j keeping, and especially in regard to the talents 
took the seat assigned her. That the pretty red J of their respective daughters 4n this branch; 
lips were pouting, and the black eyes flashing; while the daughters themselves smiled their 
that the jetty curls were thrown saucily back, s sweetest, looked their prettiest, and talked in 
while the small foot tapped the floor in ill-sup- ^ their most animated strain for him, Elsie among 
pressed impatience, did not at all lessen Mr. ^ the rest. It is true that she would tease him 
Wfllis’ interest in his tormentor. | whenever the opportunity offered, but those 

“Well, Elsie,” was the exetamation of her ’ great black eyes could not help betraying that 
friends, as they wended their way home, that s another feeling, besides that of mischief, lurked 
afternoon, “don’t you think our teacher has $ in their saucy depths. Mr. Willi-* discovered it 
improved rn his bashfulness?” ^ with exultation, and it found an answering 

“Exasperating man!” she replied. “I’ll not ' chord in his own heart. lie prudently re¬ 
give kirn an opportunity to conquer me again, ;■ solved, however, not to commit himself until 
though I’m resolved to torment him to death.” s' he had thoroughly tested the temper with which. 
Happy it was for the object of this remark s if it proved satisfactory, he had made up his 
that he remained in blissful ignorance of the $ mind to trust Jiimsclf through life. Our friend 
late in store for him. Frederick had not yet reached the age when 

After the opening we have mentioned, school n Young says a man suspects himself a fool. We 
progressed with what would seem to a casual J may therefore the more easily pardon him for 
observer comparative tranquillity: but seeming '■ falling into tho error of supposing that he was 
is not always reality, and Mr. Willis felt that < a second Solomon. His mental reasoning upon 
ifr was anything but tranquil. Elsie passed her ? the momentous subject which was occupying 
time in concocting little quiet schemes of mis- | his thoughts, had it been put in words, would 
chief, and her preceptor employed his brain in > have run very much in thiasfyle: “I love Elsie 
devising means to circumvent her. First she > well enough to marry her, and I have no doubt 
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' that she has a very sweet, temper; still I never ^ quite certain that he would have used it in the 
have seen it particularly tried, and unless it is § same way? However this may be, Mr. Willis 
as I think, we never can live together, with my ^ was the victim of a feeling of restlessness dur- 
quick, impatient disposition. If we marry, she ing the remainder of the day, and at night he 
will have much to bear from me through life; $ made the discovery that sleep was not always 
for I am frequently haBty and unreasonable. I ^ attainable. He wondered how Elsie felt, and 
will give her a trial now, and if she proves sub- J he fancied her pining away to a mere shadow, 
missive and yielding, I will become engaged to $ or taken down suddenly with brain-fever. He 
her immediately; but if I have been mistaken £ started nervously at every noise, and imagined 
in my impression of her, it is best for us both that it was some one come to tell him that Elsie 
that I should know it at once.” • $ was calling for him in the wildness of delirium, 

Having laid his plans, with the coolness and J: and that he must come to her immediately. But 
deliberation of a general, he proceeded to put s no such messenger came, and he was one even- 
them in execution. The time chosen was while ^ ing aroused frem his revery by the sound of 
school was in fall session; the history class s merry voices passing his window, and, upon 
was reciting, and Mr. Willis put the question: s looking out, he recognized Elsie, chatting gaily 
“In what year did Henry the Eighth ascend £ to her companions. The clear light of the moon 
the throne, Miss Laneton?” '< revealed to him that the rose on her cheek was 

“In 1509,” replied Elsie. as fresh, and the eye as bright, as on that first 

“No answering out of order, if you please,” s day when he had stood blushing before the mis- 
returned the teacher, impatiently. jj chievous beauty. 

“But you addressed the question to me, Mr. i* “Fickle piece!” was his mental ejaculation. 
Wilis; you called me by name.” <; “She is not worth caring for, if her feelings are 

“If I make a mistake in the name, that is no ^ not deeper than this.” 
reason for your breaking the rules and answer- $ But, somehow, this exclamation didn't en- 
ing out of turn. You must lose your place in s tirely console him. “Suppose she were sorry,” 
the class, Miss Laneton, for disorder; you will $ he thought, “how was she going to make it 
take your place at the foot.” £ known to him, while he kept away from her?” 

“I shall not,” replied Elsie, with spirit. “It \ And he accordingly resolved to give her an 
a was your mistake, not mine; and it is no more $ early opportunity of proving her penitence by 
than just that I should retain my present place.” > calling upon her; be would choose a time when 
“ Miss Laneton,” thundered the teacher, “you j other visitors were not likely to be present, that 
will do as I tell you, or else take your books and ^ the interview might be less embarrassing, 
go home.” § s It was with nervously twitching fingers that 

“I will take my books and go homo,” replied J Frederick Willis tied his cravat, on the follow- 
Elsie; and, with flashing eyes, and burning i ing afternoon, previous to making the important 
cheeks, she left the school. \ call. With a beating heart, which he would not 

Mr. Willis felt astonished and bewildered. J have acknowledged to himself, he inquired if 
A slight exhibition of temper on the part of 5 Miss Laneton were in, and. upon being an- 
ENie, betrayed, perhaps, by a quivering lip, % swered in the affirmative, lie seated himself in 
nml flushed cheek, he had thought possible—a ^ the drawing-roem, and impatiently awaited her. 
flood of tears he was fully prepared for—and % He was not detained long; for in a few minutes 
he thought how ho would compensate for the jj a younger member of the family appeared, say- 
f pain he inflicted by the awoval he intended $ ing that “sister was very busy, and wished to 
to make; but that she should set his authority be excused.” 

: completely at defiance—that she should actually s This was a reception which our hero had not 
f leave his school, and thus cut herself off from $ anticipated, and with no very enviable feelings 
*. all chance of meeting him again—he had never ^ he wended his way homeward. Elsie’s conduct 
f for one moment considered to be among the $ in school be bad magnanimously come to regard 
1 possibilities. $ as a girlish outbreak of vexation, which was 

“Well,” he thought, as he glanced at her 1 probably repented of as soon as the feeling of 
5 vacant scat, “it is all for the best. Two such $ anger had subsided; but that she should actually 
tempers as hers and mine could never exist } refuse to receive him, when he was displaying 
together, without making their owners miser such a forgiving spirit toward her, was entirely 
* able. I am glacl I made the trial.” i; beyond his comprehension. It was of no use, 

.i* But was he, in his inmost heart, glad? Oould \ however, to try longer to persuade himself that 
r he have had the opportunity over again, is it % he was indifferent to her, or that he could, at 
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LOVE AND TEMPER, 


will, forget a single lineament of that face, 
which was ever present to him. Ho had been 
repulsed in seeking a reconciliation, and his 
pride was humbled; but not one iota of his 
love for her had abated. lie even began to 
suspect that he might have been in the wrong, 
and he wrote a note, acknowledging his error, 
and asking forgiveness; but the epistle was re¬ 
turned to him unopened. 

“The high-spirited little beauty!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “She shall yet acknowledge that she 
loves me!” 

But how to bring about a meeting was a ques¬ 
tion which, with all his mathematical genius, he, 
for some time, found it impossible to solve. At 
length, however, an opportunity presented itself. 
A pic-nic was projected, in which the greater 
pan of the inhabitants of Cherry Ilill partici¬ 
pated. Frederick and Elsie met, but the latter 
acknowledged her lover’s acquaintance only by 
a formal bow, and her reserved manner pre¬ 
cluded from him any advances. He was doomed 
to see her laughing and chatting merrily, and 
apparently enjoying herself with all indiscrimi¬ 
nately; yet ho wished and waited in vain for a 
single smile, or a friendly word, to assure him 
that ko was not wholly forgotten by her. 

The day was fast waning, and the sun, like 
a great ball of fire, was sinking behind some 
trees at a distance from the groups of merry¬ 
makers, and throwing its glittering rays upon 
a clear sheet of water that rippled and sparkled 
in answer to the bright reflection. Elsie had 
stolen from a crowd of enamored admirers, who 
were showering upon her numerous empty com¬ 
pliments, an«l, retreating to the water’s edge, 
she seated herself upon the mossy bank to con¬ 
template the beauty of the scene. 

Frederick went around stealthily to the other 
side, and gazed upon her from between the trees 
on the opposite bank. 

“Can it be,” he thought, “that she ceased 
entirely to care for me? Did I, by my ill-timed 
impatience, kill the feeling, or is her uncon¬ 
querable pride stifling it? I cannot give her 
up! She must be mine! I will make one 
more trial, and, by throwing her of! her guard, 
will prove whether her indifference is real or 
assumed.” 

He regarded attentively the water before him, 
and arranged his plans. Ho was a good swim¬ 
mer, could dive to perfection, and, in short, he 
was an adept in all those antics peculiar to per¬ 
sons who have been reared near the aqueous j 
element. He arose and parted tha shrubbery \ 
which concealed him from Elsie’s view, and de- \ 
li-cratfcly leaned forward to pluck some water- 1 


lilies which were beyond his reach, holding on 
to the branch of a tree in order to support him¬ 
self; but the branch broke beneath his weight, 
and, uttering a loiid cry for help, he fell into 
the water. The cry was echoed by a piercing 
shriek from the other side, which brought to 
the scene & man who was mowing grass in a 
neighboring field. Frederick rose to the sur¬ 
face in time to hear Elsie screaming wildly, 
“Save him! save him! for heaven's sake save 
him!” and before the strauger could seize him, 
he had sunk again. But again he rose, and by 
this time, the man who had como In his rescue 
had swum out to some distance, and, catching 
the apparently drowning man, he drew him to 
the shore. 

“Is he dead?” shrieked Elsie, who stood by 
the water's brink, eagerly awaiting him. 

“No, reckon not,” replied the man, scram¬ 
bling with his burden up the bauk; “only kind 
o’ stunned-like.” 

Elsie received her lover, and proceeded to 
rub his forehead and hand:*. 

“Oh! he is all wet, and so cold!” she cried 
to the farmer, who stood shaking the water 
from his own clothes. 

“Didn't ’spect to find him warm and dry je>i 
arter he’d been fished out o’ the water, did ve'” 
asked her companion, good-naturedly. 

“Hut lie will die! I know he will die!” con¬ 
tinued the excited girl, “lie doesn't open his 
eyes, nor show any signs of life. Can you not 
bring a physician?” 

“Oh! he’ll do well enou^i soon ’s he gits 
used to bein’ on dry laud ouco more. Ain't no 
physician within two mile o’ this.” 

“But we must have a doctor," continued El¬ 
sie, still more impatiently. “Bray run quickly, 
or he will surely die.” 

And her companion, purely from pity to her. 
set off to comply with her request, at the same 
time protesting against it. 

When our hero found himself alone with El¬ 
sie, he came to the conclusion that it was be-; 
to begin to recover, as bis opportunity for a 
tete-a-tete might be short. He accordingly drtw 
a long breath, and half-opened his eyes for a 
moment; lie saw the bewitching black orbs look¬ 
ing anxiously into his face, and the little wai~ 
hands were chafing his brow untiringly. 

“Thauk heaven!” broke from Elsie’s lip. 
“he is not dead! He may yet recover!’’ 

Thus encouraged, our hero ventured to t.vk? 
another, and a longer look. 

“Do you feel better?” asked his young com¬ 
panion. 

“Yes, much better, thank you,” he replied. 
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and taking the small hand in liis, he pressed it < What else transpired, reader, it is unneces- 
to his lips. s sary to mention. Suffice it to say that when 

Now that the terror had subsided, Elsie, for £ the physician arrived, he found his patient so 
the first time, realized her position. A crimson s far recovered fhat he thought it necessary to 
blush overspread her cheeks, and she attempted $ prescribe only a dry suit of clothes, 
to withdraw her hand, and, in her confusion, $ Our hero returned to his professional studies, 
the amount of strength of which Frederick J engaged—not to a submissive, yielding little 
proved himself to be suddenly possessed failed $ creature, who would meekly bear with his un¬ 
to call forth her surprise. ^ reasonable caprices without venturing to re- 

“You cannot go,” he whispered, “until you s monstrate—but to a high-spirited girl, who 
tell me that you have forgiven me for my rude-1 had already resisted his authority, and set her 
ness.” v will successfully in opposition to his. 

“I do forgive you entirely,” she answered, $ “Ah! well,” lie reflected, “if she cannot be 
struggling to free herself. $ conquered, she can conquer, and one or the 

“One thing more,” ho continued. “ Tell me i.other was necessary!” And he took up his 
you love me, and that you will be my wife.” % pen and wrote “Darling!” at the top of a pnge 
The bright blush deepened, the struggling • of letter-paper, and now we will leave him to 
ceased, and the small hand lay passive in his. ; finish his epistle. 


FIRESIDE MEMORIES. 


The cold east wind is blov ing now, 

The air is damp and chill, 

The rain is fast descending on 
The forest lea, and hill; 

Night's curtains are around me drawn, 
And all without is gloom, 

While my wood-fire's embers throw 
A brightness round the room. 

I’m gazing sadly in the fire, 

While memories of the past 
Arise fronftout its mouldering coals, 
Aral shadows round me cast; 

And I with my sad heart commune, 

In bitterness and pain. 

For well I know tho days of voro 
Cannot return again. 


Dark are the thoughts which on me crowd, 
This cold and fitful night, 

I am not now as once I was, 

Ere hope had taken flight; 

The shadowy past conies back to mo, 

Its lights upon me gleams; 

But, ah! its rays do disappear 
Like shadows from a stream. 

Tho fire now is dying out, 

The coals no longer shine. 

Alas! alas! so hopes have paled, 

Which once were fondly mine! 

And though the dying embers can 
Renewed be with a breath, 

My hopes within the nshes lie 
Of an eternal death. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I N II E A V E N. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


I see thee only in my dreams. 

My angel sifter. Tlion art gone 
To starry realms of peaceful rest. 

To mingle with the ransomed throng. 

Thy hands have clasped the golden lyre, 
Thy feet have passed the pearly gates. 
And wo, with weary, faintiug hearts. 
Tress onward where our darling waits. 

lip to tho golden suriri«o hills 

Otir eyes are turned with anxious gaze. 
Till half-unheeded are the thorns 
That meet us ou life's toilsome ways. 

For there wo know an nngel waits. 

Her beck’ning baud we almost see; 


Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 

Alas! I cannot see to-day, 

Because the blinding tenrs will fall, 

The roses blooming ’round my way, 

Nor Jlift <le.tr love who watches all. 

For we are weary. They who walk 
Near to the sunset of life's day. 

Even they, whose morn hath seen no noon, 
Are growing weary by the way. 

Yet there we know an at:g*'l waits. 

Her berk'ning hand we almost see; 

Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep 
My angel sifter's love* from me. 
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ANTI-MACASSAR, IN NETTING AND DARNING. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 
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Materials.— The proper cotton for the net¬ 
ting is No. 10 for the center, No. 6 for the five 
long loops on the border, and No. 10 again for 
the four hist rows, of crochet cotton. The 
darning is done with No. 10 of knitting cotton. 
Mesh No. 1, one-quarter of an inch; mesh No. 
2. onc-tliird of an inch; mesh No. 3, three-quar¬ 
ters of an inch. The best way of doing square 
netting is by commencing with a line across the 
center, from one corner to its opposite, for a 
foundation; this foundation is a Btout thread 
408 


tied both ends together, and fastened to the 
knee with a pin, or passed under the foot to 
; hold it tight; the end of the thread on the 
il needle is tied to this; the mesh being hell in 

i 

the left hand on a line with it, take the nec i *‘ 
$ in the right hand, let the thread come over the 
£ mesh and the third finger, bring it back under 
j the mesh, and hold it between the thuoib «::: 

the first finger, slip the needle through the k ; 

; over the third finger, under the mesh ajail 
- foundation thread; this will form a loop, which 











BASKET IN B O B B I N-W O R K. 
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must be passed over the fourth finger; with- >.and then recommence your work as before, 
draw the third finger from the loop, and draw $ always being careful to take up the two loops 
up the loop over the fourth, gradually tighten- $ at the end of the line. Doing this makes the 
ing it on the mesh, keeping the thumb firmly $ sqaare of square netting. All this is to be 
over the mesh while forming the stitch. When $ dono on mesh No. 1. Then take mesh No. 2, 
the necessary number of stitches are made on ^ and net one all round. Then take mesh No. 3, 
the foundation, the other rows are to be worked \ and net five loops on one loop, missing two, 
in same way, backwards and forwards. For \ and so on all round, with the exceptions of the 
tbis Anti-Macassar, cast on seventy-nine loops, s corners, where five of the long loops must be 
Then net a row, only taking care that at its end s netted on the threes of each corner next to 
you must take up the two last loops, instead of ^ each other, to make the border lie flat. Then 
one. In this way the rows gradually shorten, ^ take mesh No. 1 again, and net all round. Re¬ 
till at last you get to a single loop. In this j peat, only leaving out the connecting loop which 
stage of the work it looks like a half-liandker- S comes between. This is to be done four times 
chief. To do the other half, so as to make the \ each round, leaving out the intervening loop, 
square, you must draw out the string which has $ It is in this way that the pretty pattern is 
been the foundation of your netting, and, with ^ formed which makes the edge. When all this 
a bodkin, thread it in and out of the loops in a J is done, it only remains to darn the pattern, and 
regular line about four in depth from its edge, $ this elegant Anti-Macassar will be complete. 


BASKET IN BOBBIN-WORK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number is given a design j at each end of the shape. The whole of the 
for a basket in bobbin-work, a very appropriate s side is then filled up in the same way, taking 
article for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. To care that the lines are kept very even, and 
make this basket, the first thing to do rs to buy i pushed down very near to each other, each end 
About three cents worth of saffron, on which i being stitched down close together. When the 
pour one pint %>f boiling water, and strain > two sides are prepared in this manner, a little 
through a muslin. Six knots of rather thick j bright-colored sarcenet must be slightly wad- 
round bobbin must then be passed through the % ded and very neatly quilted in diamonds, and 
saffron-water, in order to dye it a straw color, \ the two halves of the basket lined. A thue oval 
taking care that it is not too dark, and that no £ must then be cut out of card-boards, and lined 
portion ef the bobbin remains too long in the j in the same manner as the sides. The two ends 
water, as this renders it a deep orange. The > of the two sides of the basket must first be 
bobbin must then be dried. Cut eut in card- < sewn together; then the oval bottom fixed in 
board the shape which you design your basket v with precision and sewn round. A plait of 
to be; the one given in the illustration is in $ three must then be made and sewn round both 
two pieces, both exactly the same. Commence j the top and lower edge of the basket. The 
the bobbin-work by stitching on the double up- \ handle is formed of a plait of five; but for 
right lines close to the top edge of the shape, j this the bobbin is double, and great care must 
bat leaving a little space between them. When ^ be taken that both the lines of the bobbin lay 
these are all arranged regularly, they must be \ perfectly flat, and in no way twisted, as this 
fastened down in the same way at the bottom j spoilathe appearance of the plait. This is laid 
edge, not pulling them tight down on the card- \ over each end of the basket and stitched down, 
board, but suffering them to remain a little s thus hiding the joints, nnd the ends are fastened 
loose, in order to leave room for the plait which j underneath on the oval. Two bows of the bob- 
coines the other way, and which takes up this < bin are then made by winding a length round 
little additional length. The long way of the $ the fingers, And tying it in the middle; these 
plait is now commenced from the bottom, with 5 are stitched on to the ends, and complete this 
the double line of bobbin, the same as the up- J very pretty article, and one, it will be seen, 
rights, plaited in and out, and fastened down > quite easy to make. 
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CLOTH HOUSEWIFE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is a new and quite pretty 
affair, and would make a charm¬ 
ing holiday gift, where the aim is 
utility. The materials are a piece 
of black cloth, 8} inches long, 5J 
inches wide; a piece of toile ciree 
ike same size; 1J yard of blue 
saranet ribbon; 1 skein of coarse 
black purse silk; a few needlefuls 
of various colored silks; buttons, 
etc. The stars on our pattern 
should bo worked rather larger 
than represented in our illustra¬ 
tion, and the extreme simplicity 
of the design renders it easy to 
imitate. They are worked in bro- 
derie a la minute , a stitch which 
we explain below. The stars aro 
worked either of one color or in 
several bright and varied colors; 
but our pattern is made in the 
latter style. The stars of the same 
color form slanting lines; those in 
a light shade are white; then, two 
lines farther, yellow; the two in¬ 
termediate lines are one red and 
the other blue; then, after the yel¬ 
low stars, one line of green, the 
other of lilac. When the embroi¬ 
dery is finished, line the cloth with 
toile ciree , and bind both the out¬ 
side and inside together with blue 
sarcenet ribbon, stitching it neatly 
on. Cover each end of the round 
pocket, or housewife, with a round 
of crochet worked in black silk. 

To do this, make a chain of four 
or five stitches, join the first to the 
la'st so as to form a circle; take 
some fine round cord, and over 
this cord work in crochet 8 rounds, 
inceasing here and there, so that 
the round may be a little convex. When 
finished it should measure about two inches 
round. Sew these rounds on to each side of 
the embroidered cloth, beginning at one of the 
ends. The rounds form the sides of the pocket, 
and the embroidery is sewn round them, leaving 
a space of about one inch for the opening. The 
handle consists of a piece of bright blue ribbon, 



10 inches long, fastened on each side in the 
middle of each round, and finished with a small 
bow. Two buttons (see illustration) are then 
added, and at the edge of the work two button¬ 
holes made to shut the housewife. This little 
article will be found very convenient for the 
pocket, and will hold a small piece of embroi¬ 
dery, a pair of scissors, a thimble, and cotton 
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THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 


neces>ary for working. The two round ends 
of the crochet form the straight piece of cloth 
into a kind of pocket to hold firmly and securely 
any work that may bo laid in. To make the 
housewife still neater and more complete, a 
piece of ribbon may be stitched inside to hold 
scissors, bodkin, or knife, without putting these 
things into the pocket loosely. 

The Broderie a la Minute Stitch is worked 
on any double material, either in thick flat cot¬ 
ton, wool, or silk. A great variety of patterns 
may be produced by it, and the material on 
which it is worked should always be put double. 
Our pattern is intended for a pair of slippers, 
te be worked on very fine cloth or French me¬ 


rino with colored floss silk or twist, and con¬ 
sists of a small design in the shape of stars. 
To make each division of the star, first insert 
the needle at the back, so as to bring it out in 
front in the center of the star; then form an 
oval loop with the silk, keep it flat under the 
thumb, insert the needle in the same place as 
before, and make one long stitch at the back, 
so as to bring out the needle at the top of the 
loop, in which place work one small stitch to 
keep the loop firm. Repeat the same process 
for each of the 8 stars. The material chosen 
for the ground should be black, drab, or gray, 
and the flowers worked in any bright-colored 
floss silk or twist. 
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THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Tx the front of the number we give a pattern l wire, and a skein each of white, light blue, and 


for a Psyche Butterfly, showing how it looks s 
when made up, and also patterns for the dif- ^ 
ferent sections of the wings, so as to facilitate s 
the making it. This beautiful ornament is now { 
much used in ball-room costume, either as a <; 
head-dress, when it is attached to the hair in ij 
the center of the forehead, or on the left side of j* 
the head nearly at tho back; it is also placed j; 
on the skirt of the dress to loop up the tunic or b 
drapery, and it may be applied to a variety of \ 
articles, as penwipers, paper weights, screens, l 
etc. 'It is a very suitable Christmas or New ^ 
Year’s gift from one lady to the other. <; 

Materials.—8 yards of narrow gold braid. ;; 
a nkein of fine gold twine, 1 yard of gold spiral' 


cerise fine silk. 

The sections of the wings are given on each 
side of the complete butterfly, one showing the 
braid outline only, and the other the stitches 
which are worked to attach the braids together. 
The wings and body are made separately, the 
latter being formed of plain crochet. 

Commence by tracing the braid outline of one 
of the sections, and with a fine sewing-needle 
and thread taok the gold braid on the outline. 
These stitches should be taken across the braid, 
and not through it; then, with the blue silk and 
a sewing-needle, begin at the narrow part of 
the wing, and run the silk across the braids, 
darning it in and out of them eight or ten times; 
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EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 
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then work up the braids, joining them with rows , plain in successive stitches, 8 times); it -will 
of hem-stitch. The net-work above them is of $ now be 16 stitches round. Work 80 plain ; stuff 
the cerise silk, and formed of a succession of $ the work with a little piece of wool. Decrease 
open button-hole stitches. ^ by taking two stitches together and working 

The Rosettes in the center of the circles are ji them ns one stitch; then (5 plain, and decrease 
made of white silk, and to form them see the 5 again, 8 times); and for the Head, work (2 
Braid pattern in the preceding direction; the n stitches in one, 6 times), then 6 plain; and for 
space between the two straight lines at the edge $ the Antennae, take 8 inches of the gold wire, 
should be filled with blue silk. When the work is ^ and, leaving half of it in front, place it along 
finished, sew the gold wire round the edge of the \ the last round, aud work it under for 3 plain 
braid, using the cerise silk, and at each side leave $ stitches. Leave the other end in the front, work 
about two inchesof the wire to form the legs. ^ 4 plain, then 4 single, (take 2 together 5 times), 
TnK Bodv.— Work with the gold twine, and s (miss 1, and 1 single, 3 times); then 3 chain, 
Penelope crochet needle, No. 3. Commence with J miss 1, and 2 single on it; 3 chain again, miss 
4 chain stitches, and work a single stitch in the i 1, and 2 single on it, 1 single on the head, and 
1st chain to make it round. < fasten off. Sew two beads above the antennee 

Work 2 plain stitches in each of the four $ for the eyes; then sew the wings to the sides of 
stitches, then (2 plain both in one stitch, and 3 £ the body, leaving the wire for the legs. 


EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 
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RIBBED PURSE IN CROCHET 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVBB. 



This is Another pretty affair for a holiday j Work 2 stitches in double crochet in each stitch 
gin. The materials are 1 skein of red purse > of the preceding round, until there are 38 
silk; 1 skein of white ditto; 1 skein of black jj stitches in the round; without cutting the bl^k 
ditto; 1 skein of gold color ditto; a gilt fasten- j silk, join on the yellow, and work 1 stitch in 
ing; a little white silk. This tasteful little bag s each stitch, increasing 6 times in the course of 
serves for a purse or a tobacco-pouch—in the $ this round. The increasing is made by working 
Utter case using very thick crochet silk. The !| 2 stitches in 1. When this row is completed, 
engraving No. 1 shows ono side of the work \ take the black silk (without cutting the yellow), 
when completed, and No. 2 represents the un- * and work 1 stitch in each stitch, increasing 
der part, both in full size if intended for a \ three times only in this round. Resume the 
purse. It is extremely easy to work. Take a \ yellow silk, and work 1 round, in which in¬ 
steel crochet needle suitable for the silk, and > crease two or three times, so as to obtain 50 
with the black silk make a chain of 4 stitches; \ stitches in all. The flat under part is now 
join tit* irst to the last, and work in rounds. I finished. Begin the part which appears to be 
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gathered round this small cirelc, and never cut ^ then the chain, and so on. By means of these 
any end of the silk; to the last yellow stitch £ increasings and decreasings, regularly repeated 
join on the red silk, and in the first round work \ in the same places, the hollow folds of the purse 
* 1 double crochet, and in the next stitch 1 < are formed. In the 8th and all following rounds, 
double crochet, 1 chain, .1 double crochet; re- s instead of missing 3 stitches, miss only 2. The 
peat from * until the end of the round. In the } 9th round is made with yellow silk, the 10th 
second round work, in the chain, * 1 double \ with black, the 11th with yellow; then 8 rounds 
crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet; then 4 dou- J in white silk. This white stripe is ornamented 
ble crochet, and repeat from *; so that in this > in the 4th and 6th rounds by spots in yellow 
round there may always be 5 double crochet ] silk. In those 2 rounds work, after each de¬ 
stitches between the chain stitches. Continue | creasing* the 4th and 5th stitches in yellow; 
in all the following rounds to make the same ^ after the 8th white round work 1 yellow, 1 
increasings, always in the same place—that is, ^ black, 1 yellow, 8 red, 1 yellow, 1 black, 1 yel- 
in the chain stitch—so that in the 7th rouud 19 : low, which completes the purse. The purse 
double crochet, 1 chain, are worked alternately. ^ may be lined with a round piece of white silk, 
In the 8th round begin to make between 2 hemmed round inside the purse, put under the 
increasings 1 decreasing—that is, miss the ' scallops at the edges. These scallops are sewn 
stitches in the center of the space between each < on to the fastening; in each hole one scallop is 
increasing; thus, after the chain, work 7 double fixed, beginning in the middle, and arranging 
crochet, miss 3 stitches, work 7 double crochet, J the folds regularly all round. 
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CIGAR-CASE. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Take two pieces of rich 
crimson velvet, five inches 
wide nnd eight long, for the 
sides of the case, and about 
the same quantity of black 
velvet for applique , two strings 
of gold, and three of ruby 
beads, and six yards of gold 
braid. Nail the black velvet 
(with the face downward and 
at the extreme edge of the 
velvet) on a board, taking 
care that it is perfectly tight 
and straight; then with thin, 
smooth paste brush over some 
thin paper, until quite damp, 
which lay on the velvet. 

Spread the paper out with the 
hand till perfectly smooth, 
and let it dry. When dry, 
and before unnailing the vel¬ 
vet, trace the outline of all 
the pieces intended for appli¬ 
que (those left dark in the en¬ 
graving), and then unnail the 
velvet and cut them out very 
carefully with sharp scissors. 

Gum them on the back upon 
the paper, and place them on 
the crimson velvet in their 
appointed places, having pre¬ 
viously traced the pattern on 
crimson velvet in the manner 
following:—Prick the outline 
of the pattern on paper, rub 
the back when pricked with 
pumice-stone to make it 
smooth, pin it firmly on the 
crimson velvet, then rub some 
pounce or powdered white 
chalk over it, and when the paper is removed ^ round may cover the stitches. A line of ruby 
the outline may be seen distinctly on the velvet. ^ beads is to go down the middle of the applique 
Trace over the pounce-marks with a fine sable \ as represented. The tassels are formed with 
paint-brush and some white oil-paint mixed \ gold and ruby beads. When finished, the case 
with turpentine till quite thin, and stick the ^ must be mounted on a gilt frame and clasp, 
pieces of blnck velvet in their proper places, ^ The whole will make a very appropriate holiday 
and sew them round lit the extreme edge, so J gift from a lady to a gentleman at Christmas, 
that the gold braid that is afterward to go * New Year’s, or on a birth-day. 
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TIDY PATTERN, EMBROIDERIES, ETC., E C. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




























































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > Colored Flannel Petticoats.— The fashion, within the 

“Peterson” for 1864. The Magazine for the Tikes. — £ liwt few winters, has been adopted by many Indies of wear- 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1864 to be found on ;> colored flannel petticoats instead of white ones; and 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper s there is so much in favor of the colored flannel that we can 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the s scarcely wonder at the preference shown for it. After white 
Magazine , above all others, for the times. The proof of this flannel has been washed half a dozen times, unless it hue 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other < teen ver y * k, 'llfully treated, its beauty will have vanished, 
magazines—which we challenge—bnt also by the fact that v ond will have assumed that dusky yellow hue which we 
“Petersou” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ > are n,08t °f U8 but too familiarly acquainted with. Now 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. ^ colored flannels undergo the washing ordeal with much 
We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is ' greater fortitude, they retain tlieir brightness and kn¬ 
owing to the fact that the promises made in our Prospectus i; Haney of shade and tone, and seldom deteriorate in odor, 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1863, this was 5 The petticoats are frequently scolloped out ronud the bot- 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price either to clubs, s * om with wool or silk, and Knickerbockers frequently ao- 
or to agents, which all the others, in consequence of the ad- i; company them, made of the same material as the petticoat, 
vance in tho price of paper, did. But we had advertised to s l*ink and scarlet are the favorite colors. The flamicla 
give a certain number of pagos at a certain price to clubs, s ^hich are printed with a Persian or Turkish design over 
and we did it, although we had to pay nearly twice as i; them ar0 ve, T suitable for invalid or morning gowns: they 
much for paper as in 1802. \ are made in one piece without any seam at the waist, being 

The fashion department Is admitted, by all conversant > confined with a silk cord and tassels instead of a waistband, 
wkh such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The Occasionally these flannel gowns are faced with silk of the 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns $ prevailing color of the design upon the flannel; this is 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually v quilted, and the gown is left open in front, and in which 
publish fashions as new which we have published months $ case an elaborately ornamented white cambric muslin pet- 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia and New s ticoat is worn underneath; rows of narrow graduated tncka, 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “ Pdersori” never \ an<1 insertion embroidered in satin stitch, usually forming 
descends tol>e a merely advertising medium for this or that i; the ornamentation to tho white petticoat. 

dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. s - 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1864, to tho $ To Preserve the TIair.—L adies desirous of improving 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” i> scanty or weak locks, or of keeping abundant tresses in 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to bo < good order, should, every alternate day part tho hair fr<*ra 
found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining tho ^ the top of tho head downward, beginning on tbe temple; 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged ^ doing this, raise the senrf slightly with a tail-comb, 
ability are added, tlins keeping “Peterson” always fresh. 'I brush the division both ways briskly, rub in some pima- 
The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which wo >, turn with tho finger, and repeat the process, making the 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is i> divisions close upon one another all round the head. Grease 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for s the points woll afterward, and examine them every two or 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- ^ three days, clipping off any split ends a little above tbe 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. s division, with a slxnting cut: then, if anxions to lengthen 
Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- s your hair, you can dispense with a hair-dresser’s assistance, 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- £ Brushing tho hair a little on retiring to rest in a direction 
leas a promise has been given to tako some other magazine, s contrary to the way it is worn in the day. is also beneficial. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, < There can be no doubt that continual care and attention 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you •' are necessary, not only to improve, but eveu to preserve 
need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! £ tho hair. Where it has a tendency to become dry. the 

- q owner should use a little pomatum constantly. Oil is not 

Wearing the Hair. —The hair will not in future be worn 1* Ft<) good as a semi fluid pomade. Tbe crimping of the hair, 
eo low upon the neck as formerly, but it will be turned op ;! which has been so fashionable for some time, whether by 
a la Orecque in donbie bows, and will bo waved in front; £ plaiting or twisting upon hair-pins at night, is very de¬ 
fer full dress, rows of pearls will be bound round tho head, s strnctive. Ilair should, upon no account, be plaited at 


Black pearls ore at present much sought after. Iu Paris, ^ night: but. if very long, may be put loosely into n crochet 
young ladies now wear velvet of the same color as their s or netting cap, which is too open to be unhealthy. It is 
dress, or ribbon of the same shade as their hair; this is s hardly necessary to say that fresh partings should be m-uie 
passed between the bandeaux, and is tied at tho side of the > ©very day, and the hair cleansed with a wash about once a 
head. For evening wear, they adopt a gold ribbon, or a <1 week, 
ribbon striped with gold and fringed at tho ends; this Is v 

called the Fontange bow. A pin is used for keeping it $ Remit Early.— Tim Jannary nnmher will be ready by 
firm and in its place, and sometimes tho ribbon is passed ^ the first °f December. Those who subscribe soonest wn!l 
again rouud to the back underneath tho back hair, and a ^ P et tl10 first impressions of the superb mezzotint that Hi 
flower is added at the side. This style of head-dress a $ in that number. Remit early! 


young lady can arrange without assistance. ^ 

Reduction of Postage. —Remember that the postage cn < 
“ Peterin’’ has been reduced, by the now postage *aw, § 
fr. m r i, C euta yearly to twelve cents. > 

' H 


Otra “Title-Page for 1863.”—This is another of the 
tiful title-pages, which we give, as an extra embelliwhn»«.-nt. 
every year. Those who hnve seen the present one, pro¬ 
nounce it the most beautiful of all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 


Egos in Winter. —A Frenchman, M. de Sora, has dis- ^ 
covered the secret of making hens lay eggs every day in j 
the year by feeding them on horseflesh. The fact that \ 
hens do not lay eggs in winter as well os in summer is well 
known, and the simple reason appears to be that they do > 
not get the supply of meat in winter which they readily < 
obtain in the warm season, by scratching tho ground for ^ 
worms and insects. M. do Sora was aware of these facts, J; 
and set himself earnestly at the construction of a henery s 
which should be productive twelve months iu the year, \ 
He soon ascertained that a certain quantity of raw mince- ^ 
meat given regularly with other food, produced the desired \ 
result; and commencing only with some three hundred^ 
hens, he found that they averaged the first year some ^ 
twenty-five dozen eggs each in three hundred and sixty- n 
five days. To supply this great consumption of meat, M. s 
de Sora availed himself of the constant supply of superan- ^ 
nuated and disabled horses from the stables of Paris. £ 

A Charming Neglige Toilet was lately made for tho $ 
Princess de Metternich In Paris. It consisted of a plaid s 
greeu and white poplin skirt, upon which there is no trim- s 
filing: but the skirt was very long, and measure*! at least J; 
eeven yards in width. An embroidered white percale waist- s 
coat with a Valenciennes lace cravate in front; a green s 
velvet jacket embroidered at the edge with steel beads; ^ 
narrow sleeves similarly embroidered, with a heavy neck- s 
let consisting of a double row of large embossed steel beads s 
round the throat, one row falling low on to the waistcoat; ^ 
a tdonde cap with violet and green flowers and ribbons; no ^ 
strings. Tho princess wore green Morocco slippers and s 
white silk stockings, dotted with tiny violets. Plaids are $ 
▼ery extensively employed in almost every variety of s 
French toilets. The Rob Roy, the Stuart, and the Mac- s 
donald are all in great favor. t; 

An Extra Copt ron a Premium.— We shall renew, for ^ 
next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy ^ 
of 44 Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club, s 
The club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; five ? 
copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will \ 
get np either of these clubs, at these rates, will receive, s 
either an extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised ^ 
premiums, as they may prefer. ^ 

In Remitting, write legibly, at the top of your letter, \ 
the name of your post-office, county, and state. If possible, ^ 
procure a draft, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot \ 
had, send U. S. notes, or notes of solvent banks. Pay ^ 
the postage on your letter. The U. S. postage currency, > 
but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. ^ 

Save a Dollar. —Remember that the price of this Maga- $ 
Bine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are v 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants in a s 
magazine, can be had in “Peterson” for ont-third lets than !; 
In any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you ^ 
ask to subscribe. v 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ^ 

The Great Stone Book of Nature. By D. T. Ansted, M. s 
A. 1 roL, 12 mo. Philada: G. W. Childs.— Under this l 
somewhat quaint title, we have an excellent popular sum- ;• 
mary of the science of geology. Or, rather, “The Stone v 
Book” is the history of the structure and composition of ' 
the earth; its gradual progress and the inhabitants it has n 
bad from time to time. The volume is illustrated with s 
.nmneroug engravings. It is a book of engrossing interest, > 
dealing with one of tho grandest of subjects, in a manner s 
equally fascinating and instructive, ’ 


Vincenzo. By the author of “Doctor Antonio.” 1 rol., 
8 vo. New York: Carleton. —The advent of this book has 
been long expected, for “ Doctor Antonio,” and even “ La- 
vinia,” the author’s earlier fictions, were both superior 
novels. We rank “ Vincenzo” but little below “ Doctor An* 
touio,” though the tale, perhaps, will never bo as popular. 
The descriptions of Italian life are as excellent; tlie Eng¬ 
lish as pure; the characters as skillfully delineated; the 
love-passages as delicately told: but tho story, on the 
whole, will not be so generally liked, in spite of the de¬ 
nouement being less tragical. For ourselves, however, we 
prefer “Vincenzo” to anything Rufiiui has written, and 
think it entitled to rank very high, indeed, among’worka 
of fiction. Its chief merit, perhaps, is in its characters. 
Barnaby, the old servant, is inimitable. Rose, her father, 
and Vincenzo, are all most skillfully and delicately drawn. 
The purpose of the book, for it has a purpose, is also praise¬ 
worthy. This is a cheap edition. 

The Ring of Amasis. By R. Bulwer Lytton. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper <6 Brothers. —The author of this 
book, better known by his nom de guerre of “Owen Mere¬ 
dith,” is the sou of Bulwer, the novelist, and has already 
won considerable literary reputation by “Lucille” and 
other poems. The present work is a prose fiction; a wild, 
improbable story, in which the supernatural and natural 
are sought to be blended: not a pleasant tale, and yet one 
exhibiting a certain degree of power. The story professes 
to have boen derived from the papers of a German physi¬ 
cian. 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Trans- 
lated, by Frederica Rowan , from the German. 1 vol., 12 
too. Boston: Ticknor <6 Fields. — This volume is a com¬ 
panion one to “Meditations on Death,” which was lately 
published by Tickuor St Fields, and is translated from the 
same German author. The “ Meditations on Death” was a 
great favorite with Queen Victoria, and has been very 
popular in this country; and we think the present volume 
will prove not less acceptable. 

Clircstomathie Francaise. By William L. Knapp. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —A very ex¬ 
cellent book of its kind, containing selections from the best 
French writers, and also the master-pieces of Moliere, Ra¬ 
cine, Boilean, and Voltaire, with explanatory uotes, bio¬ 
graphical notices and a vocabulary. The defect of the 
work is, that it ignores the more modern French writers. 
This is like publishing a volume on the English language 
and omitting every author of a later date than Addison. 

Pique. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 too. Boston: Loving. —This 
is a republicatibn of an English novel, which, we under¬ 
stand, has attracted an unusual degree of attention in 
London, especially in cultivated circles. The character, 
generally, belong to the higher ranks of society, and are 
discriminated with force and skill. The story if very plea¬ 
santly told, and full of Interest, while free from any melo¬ 
dramatic taint. With ladies it will be very popular. 

Daily Walk With Wise Men; or, Religious Exercises for 
every day in the year. Selected, arranged, and specially 
adapted by Rev. Nelson Head. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper <6 Brothers. —This is a selection of extracts (one for 
every day in the year) from the writings of eminent Chris¬ 
tians, such as Chrysostom, Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, Bax¬ 
ter, Leighton, etc., etc. It is a work eminently calculated 
to foster and develop the Christian graces. 

Levana ; or. The Doctrine of Education. By Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. 1 vol., 12 too. Boston: Ticknor d 
Fields. —This is, perhaps, the most intelligible, to an 
American, of all Richter’s works; it is certainly his most 
practical. Jinny of the hints on education are excellent. 
The work displays great subtlety of intellect. The volume 
is handsomely published, with beveled boards and gilt top. 
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Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 vol.. 12 
mo. Boxt'in : Ticknor <£• Fields. —This is a aeries of sketches, 
written while the author was consul at Liverpool, depicting 
various phases of English social life, and describing dif¬ 
ferent places of interest. The sketches are full of quaint 
humor, and are written in the most exquisite English. 
Among the best of them are: “Leamington Spa,” “A Visit 
to old Boston,” “Civic Banquets,” and “Up the Thames.” 
The book gives a better description of England and Eng¬ 
lish life, than has appeared, perhaps, since Irving's “ Sketch- 
Book.” 

Gala Days. By Gail Hamilton. 1 rof., 12 mo. Boston: 
Tick nor d ■ Field s. —The author of this charming hook is 
already favorably known by her “Country Living and 
Country Thinking.” In addition to several brilliant es¬ 
say*, the volume contains a long paper on summer travel, 
in which Saratoga, Lake George, Montreal, and other 
places, are hit ofT in the most sparkling manner. There 
is no maga/inist who equals, in her peculiar walk, this 
racy and rollicking writer. 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 
8 m. Fhilada: T. B. Peterson t£- Brothers. —This is a new 
novel, hy the author of “East Lynne.” reprinted from ad¬ 
vance sheets and from the original manuscript. We have 
aeon a letter from Mrs. Wood, in which she expresses it as 
her opinion, that “The Heir of Ashlydyat” is the best fic- 
ti n she has overwritten, not even excepting “The Chan- 
nings;” and in this judgment we coincide. Tho volume is 
pi in ted in double column octavo. 

M>thods of Study in Natural History. By L. Agassiz. 
1 rot.. 12 mo. Boston: Ticktior <£• Fields. —This volume 
contains the substance of a series of lectures, delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston, and is freely illustrated 
with engravings. Tho style is clear and concise. Never 
before was c<» successful an attempt to popularizes science. 
Tiie transmutation theory of Darwin is demolished, by 
Ag.isMZ, in less than two pages of this volume. 

FS'efUo'u and War. By Henry IFhrcf Beecher. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Tick nor ef: Fields. —Here are eighteen dis¬ 
course*. on topics connected with the Times, in the best 
vein of the author. A cotemporary says that “ Mr. Beecher 
i* as much a sensation preacher as Miss Braddon is a sen¬ 
sation novelist;” and wo do not know but that there is 
considerable truth in the criticism. 

Kkanor's Victory. By the author of “ Aurora Floyd." 
1 vol.. $ vo. New Turk: Harper d- Brothers. —In every 
respect, this is a hotter novel than either “Aurora Floyd,” 
or •• Lady Audley’s Secret.” The volume is illustrated with 
wood engravings of much merit. Miss Braddon. the author, 
is a sensation writer, hut one of a higher class than others. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Managing Bulbs. —The way of managing room-growing 
bulb* is to procure them early from the seedsmen, and then 
to plant the first set immediately that you get them. Wo 
h.'ve found the best way of keeping those we do not want 
d r*ctlv to be in common flower-pots filled up to the brim 
w :th dry sand. They should he often looked over, and kept 
in a dry, dark place. For planting, take a soup-plate, a 
milk-pan. or china howl, and oithor laying in a quantity of 
cnareoAl, or. if this is hard to get. even omitting that, we 
fill the didi with silver sand to about half-way up. Wo 
sometime- pour a little water into the di-h at fir-t if it is a 
♦‘lima one. und not a red porous pan. But the sand ought 
ti it to be wet, only the least degree damp. When the pun 
t- i porous one. to stand «*n a damp stone suffices. Having 
g- t *<> tur, the bulbs are placed on the sand: they must be 
jduced lightly on, and not be pressed down in tho least. A 
€ioup, say «,f bluo aud white, would have throe blue for the 


center, then three white ones outside, or one white in the 
middle, and then three pink round that, and then again 
outside there might be three more white. Snow-drops and 
blue scillas look lovely in every group, and they may be 
placed nearly closely to fill np most of the vacancies. 

The bulbs being thus arranged happily, pour dry sand 
over them, so as nearly to cover them up. Only then *.ae 
does not see the roots! And some people like much to 
watch them. If you are not quite sure of being extremtly 
strong-minded, it may be safer to leave the bulbs exp-ed 
than to take surreptitious peeps I Under any circnmstRn.'es 
a dark cupboard must now receive them. A dark odl-ir 
does well also, only beware of much damp or warmth. A 
friend of ours was Anxious to preserve her dear bulbs fr <m 
cold, and she placed them all In a closet through which the 
hot-water pipes passed. Tho hyacinths grew very fa*t. 
but, alas! they forgot to flower. A cool, quite dark place 
for six weeks, then, is the right thing. After they are well 
rooted, they cannot have too mnch light. One last word 
with regard to tulips. Plant all that yon buy at once. 
Merely have plates of moist sand, and stand the tulips in 
them; put them In the dark, and some few will soon grow. 
These, under proper management, will blossom much the 
earliest. 


ORNAMENTAL WAX-WORK. 

Directions tor Making Cherries, Cranberries, Barber¬ 
ries. etc. —In cherries the form, size, nod color vary almost 
infinitely, and, indeed, the same may be said of almoet 
every kind of fruit; but once able to form any one variety, 
the others may be obtamed with a little practice. 

For cherries, the common red varieties show with the 
prettiest effect. They should bo made as near transparent 
as possible—tho cotton placed on the wire (which sh. uld 
ho first wound)—in such a manner as most sncceA-fully to 
imitate the pit; red cherries should be made of white resin 
colored with carmine—shaped according to the natural 
fruit—tho small indentation made with the head of a pin. 

Cranberries, from the neat and graceful manner in which 
they hang on the stems, and their beautiful color, are w «>rthy 
a place among the small fruits. They should be made same 
as cherries, also barberries, but these should not l>« under¬ 
taken without natural specimens for a copy. n. l. a. 


OUll NEW COOK-BOOK. 

43F* Every receipt in this cook-hook has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

White Soup.—Take tho scrag end of a nock of mutton, a 
small knuckle of veal, und a bam bone, put them into a 
saucepan, and with & small bunch of savory herbs, a stick 
of celery cut. into pieces, three or four moderate-sized 
onions, sliced np. the peel of a fresh lemon, two blades of 
mace, and ft dessertspoonful of white pepper, and the same 
quantity of salt, l’our on to them four quarts of water, 
and let all simmer together until the meat fall* into piec, a, 
and away from the bone*; theu strain the liquor in: > a 
clear earthenware vessel, and set it by in the larder, i m 
the following day remove the fat from the top. clear the 
jelly from tho sediment, and put it into a eauccpau. Ifie- 
pare the following thickening for it: Blanch a quarter - f a 
pound of sweet almond*, beat them to a paste in a mr»rb> 
mortar, with a dessertspoonful of water to prevent th or» 
from oiling; mince a larue slice of cooked cold veal -r 
chicken, beat it In a mortar with a small piece of sta!* 
bread; add to these one pint of cream, ft little leim»n-p*vd. 
and one blado of mace, both potindod fine, boil all together 
for a few miuutes, aud then add cue pint of soap ; strain 
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find pulp it through a coarse sieve. This thickening is . steam being kept in will stew it enough. Make it rise; 
now ready to be added to the remainder of the Boup, which ^ keep the akin whole, tender, and very white. When you 
should boil for half uu hour after nil has been added. s dish it up, pour over it BOine of the oyster sauce, and serve 

JUato .Soup.— Procure two pouuds of beef (from the shin ^ up with a large sauce-boat of the same. A boiled tongue, 
or leg is sufficiently good for the purpose;, put them into a !; or a small ham, usually accompanies a boiled turkey, 
saucepan with any bones that may be at hand, and three j; q^Ic a Leg of Mutton in a Swiss Fashion .—It is no* 

quarts of cold water. Place the saucepan by the Bide of ^ cessary to preparo this dish ten days before it is wanted, 
the flic, and let the soup warm gently, and remove care- s ^ small leg of mutton, weighing from seven to eight 
fully all the scum that may rise to the surface. Throw in ^ pounds, is the most suitablo for the purpose. Put the meat 
sufficient salt to season it, then clear the scum off again. ^ into a deep eartheuware pan, and pour us much vinegar 
Add one turnip, three carrots, half a head of celery, all cut ^ over ^ ^ w ,il ^alf cover it: add a small handful of sage, 
into slices, an onion with four cloves Btnck in it, a few ^ au( j 6easou witli peppercorns and salt: Let it lie in this 
young leeks, some parsley, peppercorns, and a bunch of ^ gravy for ten days, turning it twice every day. At the e»- 


savory herbs. Let all these simmer gently for three hours s 
without ceasing, and then strain it and clear it from fat. s 
Steam two pounds and a half of mealy potatoes, and mash ^ 
them to a smooth paste; boil up the broth which has been s 
made, and which should measure about two quarts, and s 
when boiling mix in by degrees the potatoes. Strain the ^ 
soup and place it again on the fire for ten minutes, adding ' 
pepper, salt, nml a little finely-chopped parsley. Skim it s 
thoroughly and add two ounces of onions, lightly fried and s 
chopped small. Let the soup simmer for a few minutes $ 
longer and serve hot with fried toast. ' 

An Excellent French Soup. —Take a sheep’s head and s 
pluck, wash them well, and set them on to boil, with ns ;• 
many bones ns yon can collect, in about five quarts of s 
water, with ft bunch of sweet herbs, celery, turnips, car- s 
rots, onions, and a teacupful of pearl-barley. When the I; 
head is sufficiently cooked, take it out, but let the other 
ingredients remain for some time, until all the strength is ^ 
extracted from them. Then strain the liquor, and. when s 
cold, take off the fat. Put the soup on to boil, thicken ;• 
with a little flour and butter: season to your taste, add < 
half a teacupful of ketchup, and about the same quantity > 
of sherry. Cut the meat from the head in small sqnaro ’ 
pieces, put these into the soup, and let it boil up once more. 
When the sfock is made of fresh meat, use a shiu of beef. < 
Rabbit Soup. —An old rabbit is the best for this soup, but > 
it should bo a fine one. Skin it and put it into a saucepan ^ 
with two quarts of new milk, and one quart of water, a 
quarter of a pint of rice, and eight moderate-sized onions, s 
which must he first sliced and fried. Season with salt, > 
pepper, and mace, and let all simmer together for two s 
hours. Take the rabbit out of the saucepan, strain the j; 
liquor into a clean bowl, and then rub the rice and onions > 
through a hair sieve to thicken the sonp. Cut the rabbit s 
into pieces and put only the best nnd whitest parts In. s 
Warm all up together, and serve hot in a tureen. ^ 

MEATS. i 

7b Brfil a Turley .—Choose a plump hen-bird for boiling; s 
a moderate sized one is the best. In very cold weather a ^ 
turkey will hang with advantage In its feathers in a well- s 
ventilated larder for twelve or fourteen days: if eaten too s 
fresh the bird will not be good. Feather and draw the > 
turkey, singe It with white paper. Cut off the bead, neck. ^ 
and feet, and after well washing truss it, draw the legs v 
into the body, and break the breast bone.. Grate six ' 
oouces of the crumb of a stale loaf into fine crumbs, chop ' 
up a score of oysters from which the beards have been re- ^ 
moved, grate half the rind of a large lemon, cayenne nnd ^ 
ealt to taste, and as much ground mace as will cover a six- ^ 
pence; mix all these ingredients into a light forcemeat, ' 
with a quarter of a pojind of butter, a tablespoonful of s 
cream, and tt^ree eggs. Stuff the craw well with it. S* w ^ 
up the turkey, dredge it well with flour, put it into a ^ 
kettle full of cold water, and set it over the fire. When ; 
the scum begins to rise, remove it, pat on tho cover again, ^ 
and let it lx.il slowly for half an hour. Take off the kettle j; 
And keep it close covered. If the turkey is of a moderate ' 
size, let it stand for half an hour in the hot water, the 


piration of the time roast it, basting it e.very now and then 
with some cream. Serve with currunt jelly. When cold the 
meat, if properly cooked, will be found exquisitely tender. 

To Make Oyster Sauce for the Turkey .—Take three dozen 
small plump oysters, open them carefully, saving their 
liquor, wash them in this, and put them into a basin; 
strain the liquor into a saucepan witli a little white gravy 
in it; thickeu with flour and a good lump of butter; boil 
up for four minutes, stirring unceasingly until all is per¬ 
fectly mixed, then add half a teacupful of thick cream and 
a small quantity of cayenne pepper. Remove tho beards 
from the oysters, add them, and keep shaking them over 
the fire to make them hot, but on no account let them boil, 
or it will make them hard and canso them to sliriuk. 

Staved Knuckle of Veal .—Cut the breast and bones of a 
knuckle of veal in pieces, as you would do for turtle, and 
put it into a slow oveu for two hours, with a little cayenne 
and salt, some good gravy, and a little water (or it will do 
without the gravy). Have ready the yelk of an egg boiled 
hard aud bruised, with two sp»xmfuls of vinegar, one of 
made mustard, a small onion, a little parsley, aud lemon- 
peel, chopped small. Mix them well together, and add 
them to tho veal. When you take it out of the oven, then 
let it boil once more; it must be thickened with a little 
flour and butter. 

Roast Fowl. —Clean the fowl thoroughly, roast it twenty 
minute 1 *, unless a very fine one, and then it will take three- 
quarters of an hv.nr; serve with bread sauce, or parsley and 
butter; egg sauce is sometimes sent to table with it. If a 
small lump of salt butter, well covered with black pepper, 
is placed with the fowl previous to roasting, it will be 
found to improve the fowl by removing the dryness which 
is met with in the back and side bones. 

Veal Cake .—Chop very finely cold dressed veal and ham, 
or bacon; mix it with a slice of bread crumb soaked in 
milk, two onions chopped and browned, a little salt, peppor, 
and an egg beaten. Put all these ingredients into a stew- 
pan until they are hot and are well mixed; theu oil or 
butter a mould, put in the whole, and bake it in an oven 
until it is brown; then take it out, and send it to table 
with fresh gravy. 

Boiled Fowls .—Flour a white cloth, and put the fowls in 
cold water, let them simmer for three-quarters of an hour; 
serve with parsley and butter, or oyster, or celery sauce. 
The fowls may be covered witli a white sauce if scut cold 
to table, and garnished with colored jelly. 

TO COOK OY3TER9. 

Oyster Pie ..—'Take fifty oysters and strain their liqnor 
through a tainmy; grate the crumb of a stale loaf, nn<l 
season it with pepper, sweet-herb powder, and grated 
lemon-peel; take a quarter of a pound of butter. Then 
take a pic-dish and line it with nice puff-paste; lay in a 
bed of oysters, and cover it with another of seasoned bread¬ 
crumbs, over which place pieces of butter at projier inter¬ 
vals. Proceed in this order until the pio be filled; then 
pour In the liquor, cover with puff-paste, and bake. Some 
cooks add veal finely minced to the bread-crumbs, and 
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hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. Others pour in a little 
cream to make the pie richer. 

Oyster Stuffin' 7-r-Tliis will do excellently with either a 
fowl or a turkey. Mix two dozeu oysters (the liquor 
^trained off), about a pint of bread crumbs, two ounces of 
outter, seasoning ns aboTe, and stuff the interior of the 
bird. Just before putting down to the fire, pour in the 
liquor upon the stuffing, and put a little butter, mixed with 
the juice of a lemon, into the dripping-pan. 

EscaWped Oysters. —Put the oysters into pans or scallop 
shells with bread-crumbs, flavored with pepper and lemon- 
peel; stick little bits of butter about, and pour in the 
strained liquor. Bake in a brisk oven, or (better still) in a 
Dutch oven, before a quick fire, and take care that the 
tops are browned without being burnt. A dessertspoonful 
of cream in each scallop is an improvement. 

Stewed Oysters. —Set on the strained liquor in a pan with 
a little milk; mix butter with arrowroot and lemon-peel, 
and stir it in until it thickens. Put in the oysters, simmer 
for a few minutes, and serve with sippets of toast ami 
slices of lemon. Cream is an improvement. There are 
few better supper dishes. 

Fried Oysters. —Beat up a couple or three eggs in a cup, 
and rasp bread-crumbs on a plato with sweet herbs pow¬ 
dered, and lemon-peel. Dry the oysters as much as possible, 
souse them in the egg, and cover them with crumbs. Fry 
them in plenty of good butter, ami serve with lemon juice, 
cayenne, and brown bread and butter cut thin. 

Roasted Oysters. —This primitive mode of cooking the 
oysters is by no means to be denpisod. Placo the unopened 
oysters on a fire of hot nehes, arranging them on the fire 
and between the bars os best you may. When they burst 
open, they are cooked. Eat them out of the shell, with 
lemotvjtiico and a little cayenne. 

Oyster Pates. —Blanch the oysters in scalding water,and, 
after bearding, cut each into about six pieces; pass them 
in a etewpan with a bit of butter, a little arrowroot, half 
the liquor of the oysters, somo cream, the juice of a lemon, 
and pepper and salt. Stow it up a little, and distribute it 
into pates of puff-paste. 

Oyster Sausages.— Mince a pint of oysters, scalded so as 
to make them hard, and also a pound of lean sirloin of 
beef, and mix them; season with pepper, salt, and mace; 
mix up well with the yelks of eight eggs; Bhape them like 
sausages, aud fry in butler. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spinach. —The leaves of the spinach should be picked 
from the stems; it should then be well washed in clean 
cold water, until the whole of the dirt and grit is removed; 
three or four waters should be employed, it will not other¬ 
wise be got thoroughly clean; let it drain in a sieve, or 
shake it in a cloth, to remove the clinging water. Place it 
In a saucepan with boiling water; if there should be very 
little, it will bo done In ten minutes. Squeeze out the 
water, chop the spinach finely, seasoning well with pepper 
and salt; pour three or four large spoonfuls of gravy over 
it, placo It before the fire until much of the moisture has 
evaporated, aud then serve. 

Onions for Coloring Simps and Gravies.— Prepare them 
by freeing common garden onions from their outer skin, 
aud then drying them gradually in a slow ovon until they 
are a deep brown color, after which flatten thorn until they 
assume the appearance of a Norfolk biffin. They will keep, 
when prepared in this manner, any length of time, and a 
fourth part of oue will be found sufficient to flavor a tureen¬ 
ful of soup. 

To Male Celery Sauce. —Wash and pare a bunch of celery, 
cut it into piecos, and boil it gently till it is tender; half a 
pint of cream, and a small piece of butter rolled in flour, 
aud boil it gently. This is a good sauce for fowls of all 
kinds, either roasted or boiled. 


Salsify. —Scrape them and throw them into water, with 
a little lemon-juice squeezed into it to keep them white; 
boil in milk and water; serve with melted butter or white 
sauce; or stew them in rich brown gravy; or, when boiled 
tender, dip in batter and fry quite crisp. 

Celery-Flavoring. —Soak for a fortnight half an ounce of 
the seeds of celery in one pint of brandy. A few’ drops of 
this will flavor a pint of soup very nearly as well as if a 
head of celery was stewed in it. 

DESSERTS. 

Puddings. —In mixing batter puddings, sift the flonr« 
and pour on very little milk a^ first; gradually pour oat 
the remainder, stirring well. This should l>e done care¬ 
fully, as it is difficult to stir out the lumps when too much 
milk is poured on at once. After the flour is stirred, 
smooth in part of the milk, add salt and eggs, then the 
remainder of the milk. To cut a boiled pudding without 
making it heavy, lay your padding-knife, first on one side, 
and then on the other, upon it, just long enough to warm 
it. When essences or flavors are added to paddings, always 
•drop them on a lamp of sugar. If you attempt to put any 
oil in it, without so doing, it will not mix with the other 
ingredients, but float upou the surface. Peach le&wea give 
a better flavor than any spice. Boil them in the milk, and 
tako them out before you add the other ingredients. Ex¬ 
perience will teach the number to be used. The most 
digestible pudding is that made with bread, or biscuit, or 
boiled flour, grated. 

Isinglass Jelly. —Make a Jelly of isinglass, with the pro¬ 
portion of one ounce to a pint of water. Oct a strong 
flavor of the vanille in a little milk, with sugar enough to 
sweeten one quart to taste; mix the isinglass jeily, the 
flavored milk, and one pint of good cream, and pour them 
into a mould to set. The isinglass jelly should be made in 
time to get cold before it is wanted for the cream, in case 
there should be any sediment to cut from it, and the cream 
should be mado the day it is wanted. • 

Mince Pies. —Take threo pounds of bloom raisins, stoned 
and cut small, a pound of orange peel, cut fine, a dozen 
apples, finely minced, half a pound of sweet almonds, 
pounded in a mortar with a little white wine, a grated 
nutmeg, half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, two or three 
cloves, and a little pounded clnnamou, three ponnds of 
beef suet, finely raiuccd, and two ponnds of brown sngar; 
mix all these ingredients well together, adding a pint of 
white wine, and two glasses of brandy. 

The Surprise Pudding. —To eight ounces of fine flour 
add six ouuces of currants, and six ounces of suet chopped 
fine. Make these into a crust with a little water, and line 
a mould or pudding-bowl with it. Then take four ounces 
of loaf-sugar pounded, the juice and rind of two lemons, 
and add to these five eggs well beaten. Beat all these in¬ 
gredients well together, and pour the mixture into the 
lined mould, and boil it for an hour and a half. 


FASIIIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. i.—Crimson Velvet Dress, made high in the neck 
and trimmed with fur. Bead-dress of lace and flowers, 

Fio. ii.—R aphael Body Dress or Silk, trimmed with 
velvet. Puffed cambric sleeves. 

Fig. hi.—Young Lady’s Dress.—T his dross is of light 
bine silk, the skirt is trimmed with long loops of ribbon 
of tho color of the dress. The low body is cut square, and 
that, with the sash which is tied behind, is trimmed like 
the skirt. Thin white undor-body and sleeves. Hair looped 
low at tho back and tied with a bine ribbon. 

Fig. iv.— HbusE Dress op Fawn colored Cashmere.— 
The skirt has one deep flounce box-plaited on, and orna¬ 
mented with large black velvet buttons; four rows of nar> 
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row black velvet nre pnt on above the flounce. Body high 
and plain, and sleeves to correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. t.— Hoc.sk Dress for Morning. —Skirt of gray cash¬ 
mere, with a loose sacque of dark blue cashmere, primmed 
with bands of fur. 

Fig. vt.— Black Velvet Mantilla, trimmed with two 
rows of wide guipure lace. Hood formed of guipure lace, 
with a black velvet bow. 

Fig. vii.— Black Siik Cloak, heavily wadded, and trim¬ 
med with wide Mack lace. Down the hack are two bands 
ornamented with gimp and jet with a jet fringe at the 
ends. Caps or jockeyB are formed on tho shoulders by black 
lace. 

Fig. vln.— Black Cloth Palktot, trimmed with black 
gimp. 

Fig. ix.— Body or Evening Dress. —Small square cape, 
and sleeves trimmed with black velvet and lace. Head¬ 
dress of scarlet velvet ribbon, poppy with a black center 
and wheat-ears. 

Fig. x.—S panish Jacket. —Tho skirt, jacket, and waist¬ 
band nre of dark gray poplin. The waistband and jacket aee 
braided in black, and trimmed with black hanging buttons. 

Oeneral Remarks. —I’lain Silks, poplins, alpacas, etc., 
now come in the most exquisite tints, the innumerable 
shades of brown, gray, and purple, being the most popular. 
But moire outturns, as well as thoHC goods already named, 
are also imported figured, the figure, however, always 
being of the same color as tho body of the material. Tho 
quiet colors of the Russian leather, cigar, nankeen, the 
grays, etc., have been so universally worn, that our belles 
are now glad of the excuse of cold weather to adopt warmer 
colors, so a reaction is now taking place; all bright colors 
are coming into favor, especially red, and the Scotch plaids 
are very much adopted. The Stuart and the Rob Roy are 
those preferred. The blue and green aro also very fashion¬ 
able. 

Dresses aro likely to bo made with much less trimming 
than heretofore during the autumn and wiuter: but the 
skirts are made more than ever with a train. The widths 
are gored at the top. so that the skirt may bo nearly plain 
at the hips, and fall w ide and full round the bottom. Crino¬ 
lines are made of a shape to correspond—narrow at the top 
and expanding gradually dow nward; petticoats should also 
be gored to fit well under the dress. 

Toe Sleeves aro now always cut with a seam to the 
elbow; for afternoon wear they are not stitched np. but 
are left loose as far as the olbow, where they are caught 
together with three small bows made of similar ribbon vel¬ 
vet to that upon the dress. The lace of tho under-sleeve 
should be carried up as far as the elbow, and be left to fall 
through the opening; in all cases, the white muslin under- 
sleeve must be cut after the same pattern as the upper 
taffetas one, the shape of the sleeve itself being Almost 
tight to the arm, any fullness underneath it produces a 
sluuisy. awkward effect. Epaulets, made of either lace or 
gimp, are much used at the top of sleeves. A band half an 
Inch wide, of the same color as the trimming upon the 
dress, is now generally stitched round the top of the 
bodice, Instead of a piping; this band possesses two advan - 
tages; it causes the bodice to fit closer and higher around 
the throat than with the simple cording, and under a fine 
lace collar it prbdnces all the effect of a neck ribbon. 

For Young Ladies, jackets will be very generally worn 
with white muslin chemisettes, and pointed Swiss bands 
underneath them. Tho jaokets aro made in two forms, 
ei#ier they are rounded off in front and are cut straight 
at the back, being sufficiently short to allow of the waist¬ 
band being visible, or they have a postillion basque at 
the back, which prove* a very becoming addition to 
slight figures; but in both form* the fronts are very short 
and are rounded off. These jacket* are generally made of 


the same material as the dress, or should the skirt be 
minus tho bodice, then black silk or a colored cashmere 
(assorted to match the dress) is employed, and these mate¬ 
rials are trimmed either with guipure or black gimp. The 
chemisette may be made either of white muslin, tucked 
puffed with row* of embroidered insertion down the front, 
or, instead of muslin, foulard (w hite or hull), trimmed with 
black lace or braided, may be substituted. 

The hussar waistband is usually worn over a high whit© 
bodice, and is newer and more dressy than the Swiss band, 
the small gilt or silver buttons adding so greatly to the 
effect. 

Evening Dresses for Young Ladtfs are usually made in 
thin white muslin, over colored skirts, (blue, mauve, or 
pink.) and are trimmed with either white or black lace. 
The best taste, however, is to use black lace only when the 
dress is worn over whito. Over.the colored under-dresses, 
white laco should always be employed. Sometimes musliu 
is used instead of silk as a lining for both skirt and mantle, 
and although not so rich-looking, it is far less costly. A 
sash should always accompany this style of toilet; it should 
be long and W’ido, and fringed at tho ends, and the silk of 
which it is composed must be of a superior quality. The 
Scudery sash is very popular, and newer than either the 
Swiss or Postillion belts; instead of being tied with a bow, 
what the French call a chou (cabbage), and which is a sort 
of rosette, is formed at the top w ith tho silk, and the long 
ends hang from underneath; this style of sash is usually 
fastened at the left side. 

Cimp is tli© most fashionable of all trimming; it is made 
iu the most elaborate and richest de-igns, and although 
they are costly, they impart a very rich effect to the dress. 
Epaulets, pockets, rei-crs for the fronts of dresses, and ends 
of sleeves are made of gimp, and are extensively used. 
Gimp is also arranged round the skirt in soolhqjs or waved 
lines; gimp palm-leaves, Maltese crosses, and lovers’ knots, 
are frequently sewn flat at each breadth of the skirt, and. 
sometimes a strip of gimp is carried np each breadth to the 
waist. Recently we liavo seen tho front breadth of silk 
dresses trimmed with rows of gimp, finished off at each 
side with tassels of a miniature fanliko fojpi. For this 
style of trimming nine row’s of gimp would be required, 
tho l»ottom row measuring half a yard in length, and each 
row would be graduated somewhat as it ascended the skirt. 
Tho gimp is also sewn round the Zouave jacket, or upon 
the postillion basque according as the make of bodice might 
requi o. Frequently also a narrow gimp or black guipure 
is laid upon all the seams of a high, close-fitting bwlioo. 

Steel will be largely introduced into gimp and into all 
embroideries upon materials. Embroidery of all sorts, both 
in silk and wool, braiding and soutache of all descriptions 
will continue to bo worn during tho autumn and approach¬ 
ing winter, therefore industrious women will do well to 
commenco betimes to ornament their wiuter toilets. 

The new Petticoats are exceedingly pretty; they are 
made of a soft woolen material, closely resembling cash¬ 
mere, and should match precisely the color of the dress. 
They are self-colored, but to prevent the monotony of both 
upper and under skirt being of the same shade, there is a 
hand of black or of a contrasting color introduced above 
the hem of the petticoat, and upon tin's band there is a 
tasteful design woven in silk. The narrow black ami whito 
striped petticoats made of a French material, with tho 
stripes running downward, are much patronized; many of 
these are trimmed with narrow scarlet or Magenta flounces; 
theao aro gauffred, and sewn on with a heading and edged 
with narrow black gimp; one or three flounces in this style 
may be worn according to taste. The black cut velvet 
forms an inexpensive trimming for this style of petticoat. 
Knitted under-petticoats will, it is expected, be much pa¬ 
tronized daring the coming winter; they are made of white 
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and scarlet wool, and prove very warm, ns they cling to 
the limbs. 

The Newest Lace Collars are very mnch larger than 
thone worn for the last f«?w year*. These collars are in the 
# form of a pelerine, and will somewhat enliven the sombre 
shades of the browns nnd grays now so much worn for 
dresses. They are called Anne of Austria pelerines, and 
are made of modern Venetian point lace; these are the pro¬ 
duction of Madame Grandillot, the lady who has revived 
in France the art of making ancient guipure. Other col¬ 
lar^ arc-of a still newer form, and are called La Vilticre 
pelerines. They are made of cambric starched, and they 
descend in two rounded points upon the bodice, and in one 
point at the back. Around the cambric thero is a fine 
guipure, then two insertions, each separated by cambric 
of the same depth as the guipure. Round the entire collar 
and round the throat there is guipure. A how of sky-blue 
or cerise velvet terminates the pelerine, which is fastened 
down the front with four small linen buttons. The under¬ 
sleeves to he worn with this collar aro made in the same 
stylo. 

The Latest Style of Cloaks are called in Paris Scotch 
cloaks. They are not only of the real Scotch plaid colors, 
but of every sort of fancy plaid, the brightest colors being 
generally chosen; a good many are red and white; somo 
have IkmkIs and long tassels made with a sort of fringe, with 
round soft balls of wool. Nearly all are trimmed with the 
same fringe, as with chenille, with small round gimp balls. 

Bonnets are made with the crowns mnch less sloping 
townrd the back than formerly; this givc 9 an opportunity 
of placing the trimming otherwise than on the front of the 
bonnet, where it has been so long worn. 

Hats are very popular, not only for children, but for 
young ladies; and black velvet, or black, brown, or gray 
frit, will bo worn by them. The feathers which have this 
season been introduced for the decoration of hats are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, the plumage of so many birds being 
now called into requisition for the purpose, and ladies are 
not content with one kind of feather; a mixture is fre¬ 
quently preferred. We have scon lately long blue ostrich 
feathers. wi^h peacocks’ eyes inserted at intervals along 
them; the feathers were long, and the shade of blue whs 
the azuline, ft richer tint than the turquoise; the peacocks’ 
feathers were graduated in size, the eye at the tip-being 
much smaller than that at the end. Many feathers are 
now fastened in front, so as to strike straight across tho 
crown. All trimmings, whether they he destined for bon¬ 
nets or head-dresses, are now nrranged as if they were in¬ 
tended to give an additional inch or two of stature to their 
wearers; “straight up” seems the order of the day. 

To* Head-Dresses aro particularly effective and pretty; 
they are simple and yet tasteful. The field and wild 
flowers, which for the hist three months have been worn 
upon bonnets and hats, are now popular upon simple head¬ 
dresses. A black ribbon is twisted carelessly yet grace¬ 
fully round the head, and upon the top a bouquet of scarlet 
poppies and oats are placed; a black lace lappet mingles 
w ith the flowers nnd hangs down at the back Water-lilies, 
geraniums, clematis, and mauve-colored roses are also fre¬ 
quently formed into tasteful head-dress with black lace; 
sometimes what the French call a hrrisxm of blonde is 
a-lded to the flowers We should smilo were wo to trans¬ 
late literally, ami to speak of a hedgehog of blonde In Kng- 
lisli; the simile is comical, yet nothing gives us the same 
idea of the bristling erect appearance the bloude should 
present as does that harmless little animal. 

There is no new form in the wreaths which have been 
fashionable during the autumn. They are still worn high 
and pointed in front, and are mounted upon gutta perrlm, 
which piejei.U tho appearance of a natural branch. Thi» 
should be twisted aud entwined carelessly, so aa to look at 


unstudied aud natural as possible. The blue convolvulus, 
and the wild rose form effective wreaths: the blue convol¬ 
vulus, with its brilliant coloring, graceful leaves, ami twin¬ 
ing stalks and tendrils, being especially suitable to snch a 
Btyle of head-dress. Thick gold cord is sometimes employed 
for mounting flowers upon, instead of gutta percha; it is 
more brilliant, but not so natural-looking. 

There is a new style of Hair-Nets; they are made of 
thick twisted cord with velvet or chenille flowers in the 
front, and from each sido two ribbons are carried round to 
the back where they are tied in a large bow which lull* on 
to the neck. For this style the hair must not be arranged 
too low at the back. Ribbons have never been manufac¬ 
tured with so much taste as is at present displayed in them, 
aud no dress is sent homo unaccompanied by an immensely 
wide sash. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—A little Girl’s Dress.— Tho frock is of bio* 
poplin. The coat is of black velvet, with tight under- 
sleeves, and a square, loose over-sleeve lined with white 
silk, with plaited jockey ut the top. Black velvet hat and 
white plume. 

Fig. ii.—Dress of Crimson Merino for a little Girl_ 

The body is low, and sleeves short, but it is w..rn with a 
white under-body nnd sleeves. White apron with bretellea, 
trimmed with puttings, through which ribbon may be run. 

Fio. hi.—Costume for a little Boy three or tour te*rs 
old. —The front is cut like the Princess dress, body and 
skirt of one piece, on the bias at the sides and joining the 
skirts. The seam is concealed by a broad baud of velvet 
or silk darker than the frock, and surmounted by a flying 
of a lighter tint. Velvet buttons. Isabella.sleeve-, slightly 
gathered, with velvet across the gathers, and surm >iin>.-d 
by a. jockey bordered with velvet. This costume, 'or u b y, 
should bo made of Irish poplin; for a girl, it might bo 
made of silk. 

Fio. iv.—Buck Velvet Coat for a little But .—(Set 
wood-cut JVb. 4.)—It is trimmed with braid and steel but¬ 
tons in front, and is cut with apostilhon shirt at the back. 
Black velvet cap und plume. 

General Rem \rks.— Little girls’ frocks, nnd even those 
for children of larger growth, are ornamented with fine 
embroidery, braid, and velvet applique. For example, a % 
steel-gray Irish poplin would be ornamented with leaves 
braided with blue, and with squares in blue velvet, which 
Interrupt the uniformity of the design. The bodice has no 
sleeves: it is a sort of broad band rounded at the top, trim¬ 
med with, a blue taffefos ruche, and embroidered with 
leaves, as the skirt. The toilet is complete with a chemi- 
sotte or under-b-<dy formed with tiny tucks; if low, it is 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace; nnd if high, 
the insertion is omitted. A coat or sacqne, to corresjn.nd 
in material nnd trimming, is added for out-d<*or wear. 
Little girls are now wearing white beaver hats edged w ith 
blue velvet, with a white feather fastened by a bouquet of 
vulubilis, rnado with blue velvet veined with satin. A 
pretty style of dress for a girl from twelve to sixteen years 
of age, has the skirt short, and scolloped out round the 
edge, with a ruche of n contrasting color fmm th* dr,--* 
laid upon tho setdlops, such as blue upon gray, or black 
upon dark blue. The plain low Kwiice is trimmed with 
ruches in festoons, which form a sort of dmp. 1 v b.-rh in 
front and at the back, and which descend a* ep.mlet* up u 
the short sleeves. Underneath the bodice a high or far 
white muslin chemisette is worn, as the occasion may re¬ 
quire. 

For little girls, the “Red Riding-Hood” clonk i* v.ty 
much worn. This is a full circular of red cloth with & 
round hood. 
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